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Implicit in this type of expectation is a definition of black "expert 


critical stage" in their centuries-long struggle against an oppres- 
sive system. The expectation that black scientists provide improve- 
ments in "what already exists" usually carries with it a convenient 
repression of the fact that by the same criterion a good 90% 
of all white social science scholarship would not be published. 
In any case, it is unlikely that many white readers of this issue 
of JSI would expect any detailed discussion of the role of the 
editor of current psychological journals. This, in their minds, 
would seem “less relevant” (i.e., less functional) than discussions 
concerning how one might conduct “better” research in black 
communities. 

I personally find it difficult to define relevancy in terms 
of immediate functional utility—though there are many social 
scientists, white and black, who would be comfortable with this. 
And, because of this, I feel “mentally free” enough to remark 
on the justification of editorial criteria in social scientific journals. 

Concern with an editor’s selection criteria, I feel, is impor- 
tant—for the specification of such tells us what that journal is 
to include and what it is to exclude. Sometimes this is done explicitly 
as, for example, in the distinction many psychologists make be- 
tween “hard” and “soft” areas of the discipline (with different 
journals representing each). More often, however, definitions are 
implicit and not easily recognized, e.g., the definition of parapsy- 
chology being that which traditional “psychology” excludes (for 
not conforming to existing criteria). 
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It is thus perhaps not surprising that an editor's justification 
for article selection usually concerns criteria which point to funda- 
mental differences between certain specific scientific orientations. 
The principles advanced for governing what is to be included 
are usually just that, principles. They are in no sense derived 
from empirical investigation; they are the rules of the game; 
they are what "keeps us all speaking the same language." It is 
only when this "same language" sounds profane and /or libelous 
that it is brought under critical scrutiny—and even then it is 
usually done so by one who has learned enough of the language 
(rules of the game) to be taken seriously. The catch-22 in all 
of this is that to be taken seriously means adequate prior demon- 
stration of how to play the game well. Only the initiated are 
permitted to criticize, for then it is certain that their criticism 
will “make sense,” ie., have some immediate functional utility. 
In any case, the principles by which journal editors accept or 
reject contributed manuscripts typically reflect basic philosophical 
differences between readers and nonreaders of the journal in 
question. Because such differences are philosophical in nature, 
most editors of psychological journals prefer not to discuss them. 
Why this is so may not be obvious, however; thus we will note 
here some characteristics of editors which cause them to avoid 
consideration of philosophical issues in psychology. 

For one thing, it is not unfair to suggest that editors, whatever 
other attributes they might possess, are usually regarded as having 
internalized the basic value system governing scientific research 
as much as, if not more than, most practitioners. An editor can 
only edit that which he basically understands, and this basic under- 
standing reflects the shared values by which the system continues 
to function. One aspect of the value system of American psycholo- 
gy is a recognition that the growth of psychology as a science 
is inversely related to its frequency of philosophical discussions. 
If they learn nothing else before receiving their PhDs, graduate 
students in most psychology departments must learn that relation- 
ship between science and philosophy. Whether this relationship 
is true or not is of no interest here; the point is that most journal 
editors believe it to be true and for this reason shy away from 
philosophical discussions about what is included and excluded. 
One important consequence of this has been the reluctance of 
contemporary psychological journals to change their general edi- 
torial policy. The function of the editor is thus to maintain the 
system, not to change it. But to talk about the function of an 
editor is to make an issue of it, and this is what most editors 
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would like to avoid. They, like the people they investigate, have 
self-conceptions which they would like to retain. 


Criteria for Article Selection 


The preceding comments have been introductory, in the ser- 
vice of preparing the reader for an acceptance of this editor's 
criteria for article selection. The basic criterion was that each 
article should in some manner and to some degree address itself 
to the network of assumptions (not data) which reflect the philo- 


sophical issues involved in the role of the white researcher in | 


black society. My reasons for this are related to the excluded- 


included distinction discussed earlier. The contents of this JS1 | 


issue represent views which have typically. been excluded from 
American psychological journals. In fact, these very criteria for 
exclusion—"polemic," "speculative," "nonscientific"—have here 
been the bases for inclusion. It is a historical fact that whatever 
black thinkers have articulated as relevant, appropriate, and good 


has been used as the basis of the defining criteria for what most | 


established systems define as irrelevant, inappropriate, and poor. 
It is for this reason that we have today no established fields 
in psychology concerned with exploitation, racism, oppression, 
colonialism, paternalism, capitalism, imperialism, etc. In their 
stead, we have such specialized areas as deviance, criminality, 
population, aggression, behavioral control, etc. 

Ап important correlate of this exclusion definition has been 
a basic philosophical difference between most white scientists and 
most black scientists. It is for this reason that my editorial responsi- 
bilities in this rather unique form of communication black social 
scientists to white social scientists—demand that particular atten- 
tion be paid to those underlying philosophical differences which 
thus far have been concealed by an overwhelming scientific em- 
phasis on race. While numerous researchers have sought and 
found correlates between race and attitude, very few have con- 
ceived of a possible correlation between race and thought-pattern, 
or ideology. This has occurred despite the fact that the avowed 
purpose of science is to discern pattern and regularity—rather 
than, as too many psychologists are wont to believe, uniqueness 
and difference. 

Lest the reader’s expectations be too high in this regard, 
I should point out that the contents of the present issue do not 
deal with philosophical issues as such. The primary reason 18 
that requests for contributions were sent largely to practicing 
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black social scientists and not to black philosophers.! It was believed 
that the types of specific psychological issues being dealt with 
by most contemporary professional researchers, white and black, 
would reflect whatever differences in philosophical orientations 
exist. Thus the type of problems dealt with in this issue are those 
with which typical readers of JSI are to varying degrees familiar. 
The major difference between this particular JSI issue and pre- 
vious issues lies less in the content than in the types of assumptions 
present in the content. There are no empirical studies included 
here—at least none in the form which most readers of JSI might 
expect. (It is interesting to note that empiricism in psychology 
is expected more frequently from blacks, since most whites harbor 
genuine doubts about the ability of blacks to perform mathemat- 
ical calculations and thus assess a black psychologists worth on 
his ability to engage in such. This is, of course, not true of all 
white psychologists but certainly of a good number.) 

While several empirical articles were submitted for consider- 
ation, all were rejected inasmuch as they did not concern what 
this editor viewed as the primary issues involved in the role of 
the white researcher in black society. This bias was not so much 
antiempirical as proscientific, because advances in science can 
only emerge from a full understanding of the philosophical issues 
relating to the foundation of science. I believe that the traditional 
belief that the growth of a science is inversely related to the 
consideration of philosophical issues is not only false but socially 
dangerous. If scientists are not aware of their philosophical and 
ideological foundations, they are capable of being used by whatev- 
er ideological force is in power. So it was with Nazi Germany, 
so it is with democratic America. 


Modern Physics and Modern Psychology 


Although this issue of JSI does not go into much depth 
concerning the philosophical and ideological issues surrounding 
the research of contemporary psychologists, it might be useful 
here to consider just one critical aspect. This aspect concerns 
the relationship between philosophy and science, particularly in 
regard to causality and objectivity. 

Modern physics—from which contemporary psychology 
derives its model for theoretical development—is more closely 


lTwo unsolicited manuscripts by white authors (Iain Couchman, Jack 
Sawyer and David Senn) have been included in this issue, since some of 
the issues they discuss are relevant to the general theme. 
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associated with philosophy than many psychologists realize or 
would like to admit. The introduction of quantum theory, to- 
gether with Einstein's theory of relativity, shattered many of the 
19th century philosophical ideas which modern psychology (and 
behaviorism in particular) unconsciously accept. Of all modern 
psychologists, only Carl Jung seemed fully aware of the implica- 
tions of modern physics for psychology. For one thing, Jung 
(1969) adopted a conception of time which was quite foreign 
to the minds of most American psychologists, but one which is 
in accord with the modern physicist's conception of time. Interest- 
ingly enough for black scientists, this conception is one which 
also appears to be in accord with African conceptions of time. 
What others termed primitive, child-like behavior, Jung recog- 
nized as manifestations of a different state of consciousness. Only 
the anthropologist Levi-Strauss (1963) has joined Jung in the 
mental vindication of non-European peoples by Western scien- 
tists. 
It should be remembered in this connection that the cultural | 
effects of major scientific advancements (such as quantum physics 
and relativity theory) are usually not felt for at least a hundred 
years. Thus it is likely to be another fifty years or so before | 
most psychologists will be able to recognize certain peculiarities | 
of the black experience such a voodoo, magic, and "possession" 
for what they are: real phenomena operating within a completely 
different spatial/temporal (causal) framework. As science and 
philosophy advance in their investigation of this general area, 
we will I’m sure find that so-called primitive (i.e., non-European) 
conceptions of space and time are more "real" than those com- 
monly held by most Americans today. | 
While the articles appearing in this issue of JSI do not concern 
themselves with such a fundamental philosophical issue as causal- 
ity, they do speak to a related issue, objectivity. Here too modern 
physics has produced new thoughts, the implications of which 
have yet to be appreciated. In brief, physicists (e.g., Heisenberg, 
1971) have recognized that they can no longer observe a "thing" 
apart from themselves. They recognize that, as observers, they 
are part of every observation they make. The more precise the 
observation, the greater is the participation of the observer in 
the actions of the observed. This inevitable relationship between 
observer and observed renders the concept of “objectivity” false 
at worst and misleading at best. à 
We should note, or recall, that the popular notion of objectiv- 
ity grew out of the epistemological foundations associated with 
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19th century (Newtonian) conceptions of the universe. In that 
mechanistic system things were perceived as operating according 
to natural laws—laws which man could somehow observe without 
disturbing or being himself affected by them. This separation 
made possible the notion of a "subject" and an "object." Man's 
differentiation from nature and nature's laws was a dominant 
theme in 19th century European philosophy; its legacies are still 
powerful in the minds of most Americans. І 

Modern physics, however, has recognized that the division . 
between subject and object is arbitrary and false. Perhaps because 
the implications of this are profound for scientists who define 
psychology as an objective science, little discussion of the question 
is found in contemporary psychological journals. 

For this reason many of the articles in this issue concern 
the general question of objectivity. The theme throughout several 
of the articles is that under the guise of scientific objectivity, 
a small but powerful group of modern psychologists has fully 
participated in an attempt to impose their reality onto a group 
of people having a totally different frame of reference. While 
the intent may have been scientific, the effect has been political. 
It has been political because it reflects an ideology which is positi- 
vist. This positivist ideology—most frequently associated with be- 
haviorism in psychology but in reality undergirding much of what 
are termed. nonbehaviorist approaches—has developed out of 
American pragmatism. Pragmatism, in turn, is a product of Chris- 
tianity, and, so far as non-Europeans are concerned, Christianity 
has represented as much a political force as it has a religious 
one. Only in this context can we understand the massive move 
of American blacks away from Christianity in favor of Islam. 


CONCLUSION 


Hopefully the above discussion has served to justify the edi- 
tor's criteria for article selection. Time alone will tell whether 
selection in terms of a concern with philosophical assumptions 
(my chief criterion) was wise. All I will say in my own defense 
(besides wishing that such a defense were not necessary) is that 
at this point in the history of American racial relations, such 
a criterion represents a responsible editorial choice. Thus, the merit 
(as I see it) in the following articles lies in their collective effort: 
(a) to remind practicing psychologists of their unstated cultural 
and philosophical assumptions, (b) to inform them of the political 
use being made of these assumptions, and (c) to point to the 
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efforts many concerned black scientists are taking to alleviate 
the difficulties posed by the ideological stance taken by the white 
researcher in black society. 

This first concern—the cultural and philosophical assumption 
in psychological research—is dealt with in the paper by Nobles 
on the black self-concept. Nobles addresses himself to one of 
the most widely held assumptions in contemporary social-psycho- 
logical research—that black people are more American than Afri- 
can. It will perhaps come as a surprise to many readers of JSI 
to learn that despite mass media and educational messages to 
the contrary this assumption is not widely held among black peo- 
ple. The article by Nobles represents a theoretical preface to 
the unique research conducted as part of his doctoral dissertation 
(Nobles, 1972). 

The second concern—the political use being made of certain 
cultural assumptions—is reflected in Jorgensen's analysis of the 
IQ test, leading to the conclusion that for black people there 
may be an inverse correlation between intelligence and IQ scores. 
Such a conclusion is more readily acceptable when one under- 
stands the difference between perceiving blacks as under- 
developed Americans versus fully-developed Africans. The 
papers by McGee, Brazziel, Crockett, Thomas, and Sawyer and 
Senn more generally address the politics of pure research. 

The third concern—efforts by black scientists to combat the 
ideological foundations of traditional psychological research—is 
dealt with in the papers by Gordon and by Bailey. Both papers 
discuss Black Studies, Bailey in general and Gordon in specifics. 
Like many other young black scholars, these two authors express 
complete pessimism with respect to the ability of traditional social 
science to move beyond its ideological foundations. 

The articles appearing in this issue represent a fairly accurate 
sampling of modern black thinking. They were written not to 
please but to inform. They are thus educational in the best sense 
of the term. 
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Psychological Research and the Black 
Self-Concept: A Critical Review 


Wade W. Nobles 


University of California, Berkeley 


Distinctive theoretical features characterizing research in the area of 
the self-concept, with attention paid to the approaches of phenome- 
nology, existentialism, behaviorism, and symbolic interaction, are relat- 
ed to investigations into the nature of the black self-concept. A modifi- 
cation of Mead's symbolic interactional approaches is developed. The 
grounding of research on the black self-concept in non-African episte- 
mologies is considered sufficient reason to discard most, if not all, 
previously published research in the area. 


Since one of the most widely researched areas in modern 
psychology concerns the concept of self, it is not surprising that 
researchers in black communities have generated a considerable 
amount of literature concerning the black or "Negro" self-con- 
cept. 

The purpose of this paper is to review briefly the major 
theoretical approaches to the concept of self and show the 
strengths and weaknesses of these in relationship to the investiga- 
tion of the black self-concept. In anticipation of subsequent discus- 
sion, I can note here that most of the theoretical approaches 
taken in the empirical investigation of the black self-concept have 
failed to incorporate African conceptions. My thesis is that only 
through a full understanding of the African concept of self can 
valid or reliable research be done in the area. 

In beginning this task I will first examine four major theoreti- 
cal approaches which have typified American research in the 
area. These are the phenomenological, the behavioral, the existen- 
tial, and the symbolic interactional. 


Phenomenological Approaches 


'The phenomenological approach advances the proposition 
that the way an individual perceives stimuli is the primary deter- 
minant of his behavior (Snygg & Combs, 1949). In such ap- 
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proaches to self-concept, the study of self in the phenomenal 
sense refers to the continuum of clarity in the phenomenal or 
conscious field. 

Historically, phenomenology has postulated that the self-con- 
cept was a preestablished entity and as such could be explored 
only through introspection. As psychology became more and 
more nomologically scientific, the suggested measurement of the 
phenomenologist, i.e., introspection, was seen to violate a basic 
requirement for scientific data—namely, that data should be avail- 
able for reliable replication by independent and neutral investiga- 
tors (observers). Up to this point the researcher, as Crowne and 
Stephens (1961) pointed out, had little choice but to accept the 
validity and reliability of self-report data at face value. 

However, most of the empirical work in the contemporary 
phenomenological area has been research which reflected some 
aspect of self-awareness—self-regard, self-characteristics, self-es- 
teem, etc. Typically, studies in this area have attempted to test 
hypotheses which concerned the development of self-concept 
(Ames, 1952; Smith & Lebo, 1956; Mussen & Jones, 1957; Engel, 
1959) or studies in which the current characteristics of self-con- 
cept were influenced by some variable (Manis, 1958; Lazowick, 
1955; Jourard & Remy, 1955; Gebel, 1954; Hill, 1957; Coates 
& Pellegrin, 1957). 


Behavioral Approaches 


The behaviorist approach assigns to the self-concept the 
status of a psychological construct. Its chief value is its utility 
in predicting or explaining an individual's behavior (e.g., Lowe, 
1961; Gordon & Gergen, 1968). Thus the behavioral conception 
of the self-concept is that it is essentially an intervening variable 
which explains behavioral consistencies under varying environ- 
mental stimuli, and the behavioral approach views behavior as 
depending on or being influenced by the self-concept (i.e., the 
self-concept as the antecedent). 

Contemporary studies of self-concept as related to behavior 
have been concerned with both the influence of self-concept on 
behavior and the influence of behavior on the self-concept. Some 
studies test the effects of self-concept on performance in learning 
tasks (Doris, 1959; Harvey, Kelley, & Shapiro, 1957; Cartwright, 
1956; Cowen, Heilizer, & Axelrod, 1955); other studies related 
self-concept to antisocial and delinquent behavior (Reckless, Din- 
itz, & Kay, 1957; Engel, 1959). The studies of Bills (1953), Sears 
(1941), Martire (1956), Lepine and Chodorkoff (1955), and Gi- 
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linsky (1949) all attempt to understand the relationship between 
level of aspiration behavior and self-regard. 


Existential Approaches 


The first two approaches are based on the assumption that 
the scientific method can be fruitfully used to test phenome- 
nological theories in order to establish nomological laws. 

Existentialists criticize the nomological scientific assumption 
which is reflected in the methods of modern behavioral science. 
They note that modern science, particularly social science, is con- 
cerned with finding methods and procedures for selecting, isolat- 
ing, and observing factors and phenomena (allegedly from a de- 
tached perspective) v/hich can be reduced to abstract laws. In 
relation to conceptions of self, the existentialists note that these 
abstract laws generally have very little relation to the person in 
his unique, changing, and concrete world of experience. The 
existentialists, however, as Wylie (1961) notes, do not rule out 
the empirical study of drives, dynamism, and patterns of behavior. 
What they in fact assert is that these drives and patterns of behav- 
ior and dynamism must be understood in relation to the context 
of the person as existing or being. The implications this has for 
the study of self can be seen in May's (1958) work where he 
writes: 

Grasping of the being of the other person occurs on a quite different 
level from our knowledge of specific things about him [p. 38]. 
Being together means being together in the same world . . . cannot 
be understood as an external collection of objects which we view from 
the outside [in which case we never really understand it] [p. 55]. 

Existentialism is a philosophical orientation which endeavors 
to describe the reality of the human subject in its totality. Within 
this orientation there is an implicit rejection of the nomological 
method with its Lockean/S-R model. Explicit is the rejection 
of the attempt to reduce the vital whole to an operational bond 
between its parts. ч , 

In his essay, “Existential Self and the Person,” Tiryakian (1968) 
suggests that in spite of radical empiricism (1.е., “what you can 
measure is what there is”) a basic reflection in human thought 
is that what we find before us is not always uniform in significance. 
He notes that some aspects are more real than others and that 
this qualitative differentiation in reality corresponds in experience 
directly to what is considered “really me” and “not really me. 
Respecting this qualitative differentiation in reality, Tiryakian 
suggests that existential analysis in relation to the conception of 
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the nature of the self makes clear the distinction between those 
two levels of existence, which he calls the “ontic” and the “ontolog- 
ical." The ontic refers to finite things recognizable by the senses 
and locatable in time and space, e.g., mass, color, weight, etc.; 
ontological refers to the transcendental foundation of empirical 
entities, that is, the ontological existence is the grounding of the 
self as a source of unity and identity which corresponds to the 
"really me." In relation to the grounding of the self, Tiryakian 
notes: 
I am today what I am in part because of my historical past and in 
part because of what I anticipate to be my historical future. I am 
also historical in a collective or social sense; that is, I . . . take as 
mine the history of my people and . . . realize that 1 am not contained 
in my finite and solid appearance but that my being goes out spatially 
and temporally [p. 80]. 


Through consciousness, especially collective consciousness, 
the self transcends its finiteness as a physical body. According 
to Tiryakian, subjectivity as consciousness is much more ontologi- 
cal than an individual consciousness (an “I” consciousness); it 
is a consciousness of temporality and a collective consciousness; 
the self is integrally а “we,” a being together. Thus self-awareness, 
for instance, existentially speaking is not just being cognitively 
aware of one's finiteness but is also awareness of one's historical 
transcendence which determines one's being a “we.” This concep- 
tion is quite important in understanding the African conception 
of self. 

The "person" in the existential model is defined as that which 
provides the existential self with a concrete grounding in social 
space and time. The person is the social self, i.e., the self as 
perceiver of others, the self as perceived by others, and the self 
as interacting with others. It should be noted, though, that the 
person existentially is not only a physical referent or objective 
entity—it is the presence of the self in the social world just as 
the body is the grounding of the person in the physical world 
(Tiryakian, 1968). 

Several empirical studies (Nunnally, 1955; Rogers, 1954; 
Frisch & Cranston, 1956; Edelson & Jones, 1954) have attempted 
to investigate the notion of self as an existential being or entity. 
Applying inverse factor analysis to their studies, most of these 
have been intensive examinations of a single subject. Wylie (1961) 
notes that there has been considerable difference among psychol- 
ogists about the value of the single case study method and inverse 
factor analysis technique; the scope of this paper cannot include 
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an analytical evaluation of existential methodology and data analy- 
SIS; 

The purpose in briefly reviewing the main points in existen- 
tial analysis of self is to provide a reference for the awareness 
of self called “we.” As stated above, self-awareness is also aware- 
ness of one's self being a “we.” The importance of this will become 
clearer after the other references for awareness of self awareness 
of being an “I” and awareness of being a “me”—are explicated. 


Symbolic Interaction Approaches 


The symbolic interaction approach to the study of self-con- 
cept was originally conceived by Cooley (1902) and Mead (1934). 
This approach makes the assumption that one's self-conception 
is a continual product of social interaction with others. Cooley 
(1902) developed a conceptual framework for dealing with the 
relationship between self and society, the central aspect of which 
was the assumption that a fundamental unity existed between 
mind and society. He considered society and mind to be aspects 
of the same whole and, in recognition of this, concluded that 
the mind was a social entity and that society was a mental entity. 
Thus the development of the relationship between the two entities 
could best be understood, so Cooley thought, by the idea of a 
"looking-glass self." According to this looking-glass self, what an 
organism internalized as his own was based on information about 
oneself which one received from others. 

Mead's approach conflicted with that of the behaviorists who 
thought that all psychic phenomena could be observed and under- 
stood in the same manner as other natural processes. With this 
contention in mind, the behaviorists dismissed introspection or 
at best replaced it with laboratory controls and empirical measure- 
ments which reflected their orientation. Mead (1934) objected 
to this dismissal. It was his feeling that the scope of behaviorism 
could be extended to include the neglected (dismissed) introspec- 
tive method. Mead criticized the behaviorist conception of the 
organism because it was based on the abstraction of the individual 
from the social process in which it occurs. The consequence of 
this artificial abstraction, which Mead felt was a fundamental 
error, was a conception of individuals acting and reacting in a 
causal mode similar to the physical "behavior" of billiard balls. 
Mead objected to the implication that individuals passively re- 
spond to stimuli. It was his contention that organisms determine 
their own environments to a great extent. He noted that before 
an organism makes any overt movement an inner mobilization 
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of energy takes place which no other organism can observe. He 
further suggested that where attention enables the organism to 
organize the field in which it is going to act, in so doing we 
have an organism acting and determining its environment. There- 
fore, Mead contended that the self was not simply a set of passive 
senses played upon by stimuli which came from without. 

Thus Mead, in agreement with Cooley's conception of the 
“looking-glass self,” suggested that the self was essentially a social 
process within the individual involving two analytically distin- 
guishable phases—or what I have referred to as references for 
awareness of self—the “I” and the “me.” Mead felt that through 
symbols (shared meanings and values) men could stimulate other 
men. He further proposed that through the learning of a culture 
(an elaborate set of symbols shared by the members of society) 
man is able to predict other men’s behavior as well as predict 
the predictions other men make of one’s own behavior. Not only | 
are objects, actions, and characteristics defined (given some 
shared meaning and value), but the individual himself is also | 
so defined. Accordingly, Mead felt that the definition of oneself 
as a specific role-player in a given relationship was accomplished | 
by recognizing and sharing the meanings and values others have 
of you. This Mead called the “me.” That is, Mead saw the “me” | 
as representing the incorporated “other” within the individual. 

Mead's “I” was the perception of oneself as reflected by the 
shared meanings and values of “others.” He suggested that the | 
incorporated attitudes (meanings and values) of others constituted | 
the organized “me”; that the way one perceived the “me” consti- 
tuted the “I”; and that both combined constituted the nature 
of self. | 

“1,” “me,” and “we”. Inasmuch as a reevaluation or expansion 
of Mead’s analytically distinguishable phases is important for 4 
clear understanding of black self-conceptions, it may be appropri- 
ate to discuss this expansion briefly here prior to a review 0 
the types of studies which fall into the symbolic interaction ap- 
proach. The necessity for the expansion stems from Mead's omis- 
sion of a very crucial aspect or phase (to use his term) of the 
internal social process which defines the self. Mead omitted the 
reference for oneself as being a member or part of the group | 
(society), or what is descriptively discussed as the feeling of “we 
ness.” Most students of Mead would suggest that the “we” is han- 
dled in Mead's analytical thinking by the “me” which is in fact | 
the internalization or incorporation of the “other,” e.g., society: | 
Yet when one examines the analysis more closely, it is clear that 
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Mead meant for the “те” to stand for the incorporation of others’ 
attitudes and feelings about oneself; the “Т” stood for one's per- 
ception or feeling about the organized "me." Nothing represents 
clearly and distinctly the perception or feeling of the relationship 
between one's combined “1,” “те,” and society. The feeling of 
being defined as a member of the group and the subsequent 
interactions one has as a member of a particular group are an 
important and distinguishable phase or referent for self, which 
I am calling the *we 

In expanding Mead's analytically distinguishable phases, I 
would now like to suggest that the notion of self is a social process 
within the individual which reflects the awareness of three re- 
ferents for self: the *I"—the self as perceiver of oneself in relation 
to others’ attitudes and feelings toward you, the *me"—the self 
as the internalized or incorporated perceptions of others, and 
the “we”—the self as the feelings or perceptions one has toward 
the group and being (or interacting with) the group. For example, 
the *other" for someone could be American psychologists. Then 
that someone's *me" would be the internalization of the attitudes 
and feelings the *other" has toward him. The someone's "I" would 
be the feelings and attitudes the person has about the organized 
“me.” The “we” would be the feelings the person has about Ameri- 
can psychologists and his interaction with them. 

Symbolic interaction studies. The studies in this area demon- 
strate that there are a number of ways in which social interaction 
and self-concept may be related. All of the studies reflect the 
assumption that one's self-concept is shaped in social interaction. 
Many researchers (Hill, 1957; Mason, 1954; Klausner, 1953; Ha- 
vighurst & Taba, 1949) have translated this to mean that particu- 
lar types of social interaction (experiences) were associated with 
particular self-concept characteristics. Other researchers (Lawson 
& Fagen, 1957; Coates & Pellegrin, 1957) have concerned them- 
selves with the association between self-concept and particular 
roles, e.g., prison guards or executives. j 

Three studies by McKee and Sherriffs (1957, 1959; Sherriffs 
& McKee, 1957) concerned the effects of male and female stereo- 
types on self-concept. Some studies (Turner & Vanderliffe, 1958; 
Zukerman, Baer, & Monashkin, 1956; Berger, 1955) examined 
the differences between a man’s self-concept and a woman’s self- 
concept. The studies of Manis (1955), Davitz (1955), and Lundy 
(1956) defined the social interaction as peer interaction and self- 
concept. 

This area of symbolic interaction which postulates that the 
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self-concept is shaped in the social interaction is a good point 
of transition to the literature concerning the self-concept of the 
(so-called) Negro. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON “NEGRO” SELF-CONCEPT 


It is interesting to note that Wylie's (1961) comprehensive 
review and evaluation of the research in the area of self-concept 
does not include one single study which considers race as a factor 
or aspect of self-concept. Clearly if sex, religious affiliation, and 
socioeconomic class status are important factors, race too musi 
have some importance in relation to self-concept. Indeed, it is 
even more interesting to note that, five years prior to Wylie's 
review, Seward (1956) cautioned her fellow researchers agains 
judging the “Negro” by white norms and emphatically stated 
that “color is inherent in the concept of self [p. 129].” The follow 
ing discussion is an attempt to partially correct Wylie’s oversight. 
The sample of work reviewed here is believed typical of the work 
published. 


Negative Self-Concept: Negro Self-Hate 


The phenomenon of minority group self-hatred has received 
considerable attention (Adelson, 1953; Radke-Yarrow & Lande 
1953; Sarnoff, 1951; Clark & Clark, 1947; Stevenson & Stewart, 
1958; Radke & Trager, 1950; Goodman, 1952; Moreland, 1958; 
Landreth & Johnson, 1953). The original question was pose 
in the form: Does the Negro like being a Negro? The answer; 
based partially on the now classic study by Clark and Clark (1947) 
was no. Researchers interpreted the Clarks’ findings as indicativ 
of self-hate. The Negro child's choice of dolls or playmates ма 
viewed not only as preference for whites but also as an emphatic 
rejection of one's own racial group (Proshansky & Newton, 1968). 
Other studies (Goodman, 1952; Stevenson & Stewart, 1958) 


thinks about his race [p. 23]." Thus early in life the Negro child 
absorbs the cultural norms, values, and judgments made abou! 
his race. Proshansky and Newton (1968) suggest that what the 
Negro child learns is to associate "Negro" with "dirty," “bad,” 
and “ugly,” while the white child learns to associate “white” with 
“clean,” “nice,” and “good.” For the Negro child, these judgments 
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operate to establish his own racial group as inferior to white 
people. 

"Typically, the Negro self-hate area developed as an attempt 
to duplicate earlier studies concerning Jewish minorities. For in- 
stance, Sarnoff (1951) reviewed and discussed the relationship 
between Anna Freud's (1946) theory of identification with the 
aggressor and Jewish anti-semitism. Believing that the position 
of the Negro in America was similar to that of the Jew, Maliver 
(1970) wanted to know if the notion of identification with the 
aggressor could help to explain self-hatred and self-rejection. 
Thus he attempted to determine whether conclusions in support 
of the theory of identification with the aggressor drawn from 
Sarnoff's study were applicable to the hypothesized similar phe- 
nomenon of anti-Negro bias amongst Negroes. 

The assumption in most of these studies is that the Negro 
who feels disdain or hatred for his own racial group expresses, 
at some level, disdain and hatred for himself. This assumption 
led to considerations of the conditions which fostered Negro self- 
identity or a particular self-concept which was characteristically 
Negro. In particular, this Negro self-concept was assumed to be 
the consequence of the experiences of Negroes. It was also as- 
sumed that the self-concept of the Negro was the antecedent 
of his particular behavior. Research in the area reflected both 
of these approaches. Pettigrew (1964a), for instance, suggested 
that the “real tragedy" of the Negro is that, having been forced 
to play the servile, passive, and inferior role, he came to believe 
in it as a reflection of his self-image. Pettigrew noted that by 
judging himself the way others do, the Negro grows into the 
servile role, which in time becomes indistinguishable from the 
person himself. Deutsch (1960), on the other hand, suggested 
that Negro children generally had more negative self-concepts 
and were therefore more morose, more passive, and more fearful 
than their white schoolmates. i 

The point which much of this research attempted to establish 
was that the experiences of Negroes amounted mainly to an un- 
ending source of conflict, which detrimentally affected their self- 
conceptions. Rainwater (1966) gave even greater importance to 
the family experience. He focussed on the Negro family’s central 
role in transmitting the values and attitudes of and toward society. 
He suggested that, for most children, growing up involves devel- 
oping feelings of competence and mastery over the environment, 
while for the slum child the process is reversed. In growing up, 
the Negro child learns what he cannot do. He learns about the 
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blocks and barriers to his mastery of his environment, and hi 
learns most of all the futility of trying. Thus Rainwater conclude 
by defining the lower-class urban Negro family as the “crucibl 
of identity." 

Both Pettigrew (1964a) and Rainwater (1966) ultimately con 
clude by implying, and in some instances explicitly stating, tha 
the life patterns of the lower-class urban Negro from a distinctiy 
subculture which arose in response to, as well as in consequenet 
of, the discriminatory system in America. 


Negro Self-Hate: Fact or Fantasy? ў 

Much of the self-hatred literature should be accepted as vali 
information only with considerable doubt and caution. Oftentin 
researchers have demonstrated only one insignificant finding am 
regardless of their own results concluded their studies with asset 
tions which were contrary to their own evidence. Brown (1967) 
for instance, compared the self-perceptions of four-year-oli 
Negro lower-class and white middle-class children. The childre 
were asked to look at pictures of themselves and to describ 
the child in the picture by choosing words from a list of bipola 
adjectives (happy-sad, good-bad, etc.). Each child was also aske 
to respond as he thought his parents and teachers would respond 
Brown then derived for each child a self-as-object and self-as-sub 
ject measure. In the subjects’ responses to how their teacher 
perceived them, Brown reported that the greatest difference be 
tween Negro and white children was on the part of the self-as-ob 
ject measure— particularly, black children believed their teaché 
saw them as "sad" rather than "happy," while the white children 
believed the reverse. This Brown in fact did demonstrate 
However, on several other dimensions (i.e., stupid vs. smart; lik 
to talk vs. not like to talk; liking the way his clothes looked vs 
not liking the way his clothes looked) Brown found no statisticall 
significant difference; yet he concludes that on each of thi 
characteristics the Negro children more often than white child 
tended to believe that their teacher perceived them negatively. 

Pettigrew (1964b) compared the effects of “father present 
and “father absent” working class individuals on the perpetuati on 
of what he calls the lower-class Negro family pattern, i.e., instabil 
ity. While the data indicated that there were no statistically signifi 
cant differences between the two groups, Pettigrew nevertheles 
suggested that the "father-absent" individuals (who incidenta 
were most often black) felt more “victimized” and “less in соп! 
of the environment.” Thus he concludes that father-absence й 
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and marital status. 

In the previously mentioned study by Maliver (1970) concern- 
ing anti-Negro bias among Negroes, Maliver had to reject all 
his major hypotheses and conclude that the conclusions drawn 
from Sarnoff's (1951) study of Jewish anti-semitism were shown 
to be not applicable to Negroes. Yet in summary Maliver suggest- 
ed that a high degree of acceptance of anti-Negro statements 
was associated with a negative view of one's father and a general- 
ized fear of rejection by adult figures. 

It may be noted here that this kind of experimental treatment 
is not atypical. However, one must be cautioned not to discard 
water, bathtub, and baby—all because of the filth in the water. 
Even though in most of these studies the conclusions and interpre- 
tations are misleading, some aspects of the findings and a few 
of the assumptions seem to be correct and potentially useful. 

Proshansky and Newton (1968), for instance, note that con- 
trary to Pettigrew's (1964a) assertion, many Negroes do not find 
satisfaction or adjustment in passively complying with the de- 
mands of white society. А report by the Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry (1957) suggested that beneath the Negro's 
mask of compliance lies fear, anger, and resentment; and that 
furthermore the Negro who conforms to the demands of white 
society and consequently rejects himself pays a high price. One 
of the important things Kardiner and Ovesey (1951) revealed 
in their book is that, in hiding his feelings, the Negro may suffer 
serious psychological consequences. This they in turn hypothesize 
to be the *mark of oppression." That is, the Negro has a strong 
identification with whites who he (the Negro) simultaneously 
hates. The studies of Grossack (1956), Noel (1964), and Seward 
(1956) indicate the importance of group identification and group 
belongingness to self-conception. Even though Clark (1965) im- 
plies that blacks would prefer not to be with their own people, 
this assertion must be tempered with caution. The studies by 
Parker and Kleiner (1965) suggest in fact that the person's own 
group is of crucial importance for the individual's identity. 

In discussing some resources for positive self-identity, the 
previously mentioned study by Proshansky and Newton (1968) 
indicates that in order to understand why some Negroes feel 
little or no conflict about their identity, researchers need to ex- 
plore all aspects of being a Negro. In particular, researchers need 
to look at the Negro who accepts his group membership and 
who frequently gains self-support and self-enhancement from 
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being black. The assumption implicit in the Proshansky and 
ton argument is that negative self-identity is frequently ro 
in negative group identity and, conversely, positive identi 
dependent upon or rooted in positive group identitication. и - 

Given the apparent changes in the contemporary images 
blackness—Black is Beautiful; I’m Black and I’m Proud—ar 
without even suggesting that there is some real concern and do 
about whether historically the self-hatred research did in fg 
demonstrate that black people hated themselves and that 
hatred was reflected in a denial or rejection of group membersh 
it is now very important that research be conducted to disco 
what is in fact the black self-concept and what, if any, is 


of his group. 


SELF-CONCEPT: A COGNITIVE STRUCTURE 


Carl Rogers (1951) postulated that human beings had a dri 
to maintain the organization of their self-concept. The implk 
tions of Rogers's postulation not only came from, but in a sen 
helped formulate, the notion of phenomenal self being an int 
nally differentiated Gestalt. Several researchers have attempt 
to test Rogers's contention empirically. Matthews, Hardyck, à 
Sarbin (1953) combined Rogers's notion with Sarbin's (1952) ear 
er theory of self-development and repostulated three develo 
mental levels of self-organization, concluding that the self shoi 
be considered as a cognitive structure. The selves (structur 
parts), they suggested, operate as reference-schemata for the рё 
son's cognitive, affective, and conative behavior. h 

At first glance this line of research seems provocative ай 
potentially fruitful; however, very little research has come fort 
Wylie (1961) noted in this connection that the reason so li 
empirical work has resulted is probably due to the vaguene! 
and ambiguousness of the theoretical propositions which reft 
to self as having organizational properties. Wylie further nofi 
that none of the statements she reviewed spelled out a cl 
defined criterion for operationally defining organization, confi| 
ration, differentiation, and consistency characteristics of the 
organization. Nevertheless, a few investigators have given seri 
attention to the consistency aspect of the cognitive-self struct! 

R. D. Cartwright (1957) dealt with consistency between so! 
self-concepts, attempting to measure the subject's idea of 
three different people viewed him. Using Q-sorts she employ 
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the mean item variance among the Q-sorts as an index of the 
subjects self-organizational consistency. Thus large mean 
variances in the data indicated disagreement among the subject's 
social self-concepts, or lack of consistency in “self-organization.” 
In a similar study, D. S. Cartwright (1956) studied the consistency 
between experience and the self-concept structure. Specifically, 
he attempted to test Rogers's contention that experiences which 
conflict with the structure of self will either be ignored or distort- 
ed. Defining inconsistent stimuli as those experiences having a 
content or meaning that is either unrelated to or descriptive of 
the opposite of some aspect of the self-structure, Cartwright at- 
tempted to measure the consistency between experience (stimuli) 
and the self-concept as reflected in three different types of experi- 
ences (stimuli): nonsense syllables, adjectives, and names of pos- 
sessions. 

Hodges (1966), more so than other cognitive self-consistency 
researchers, contends that the self as conceived by Cooley (1902), 
Mead (1934), and Burrows (1953) can be conceptualized as a 
principle of balance. Hodges attempted to test explicitly the theo- 
retical principles of balance theory as they relate to the cognitive 
structuring of the self. Adapting Heider's (1958) conventional 
notation to Cooley's emphasis on the looking-glass self and Mead's 
distinction between the “I” and the “me,” Hodges demonstrated 
in his research a concise illustration of how a person enhances 
and/or maintains his self-image by maintaining balanced cogni- 
tive-self units. 


AFRICANITY AND SELF-CONCEPTION 


It is probably true that in the establishment of self one must 
join with some and depart from others, or at least make salient 
characteristics similar to some while denying qualities similar to 
still others. Accordingly, the self is established as a consequence 
of two processes—apposition and/or opposition. Even though 
most (Western) scholars recognize the two possibilities, most de- 
fine the self as being established oppositionally, i.e., the self is 
"individually" unique and different from other selves. f 

Some non-Western world-views, particularly the African, 
place a totally different emphasis on self (Mbiti, 1970; Abrahams, 
1962), conceiving of the self as coming into being as a consequence 
of the group’s being. This can be contrasted with the Western 
orientation which views the group as depending totally on individ- 
ual ingression. The African world-view suggests that “I am be- 
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cause we are and because weare, therefore, I am." In so emphasiz- 
ing, this view makes no real distinction between the self and 
others. They are in a sense one and the same: One's being is 
the group's being; one's self is the "self of one's people"; one's 
being is the “we” instead of the “I.” One’s self-identity is therefore 
always a people identity, or what could be called an extended identity 
or extended self (Nobles, 1972a). Accordingly the African world- 
view requires that when focussing on the self, one not be bound 
to the examination of distinct, separate individuals, but, rather, 
one should examine the dynamics of the “we” or the feelings | 
of belonging to as well as being the “group.” Unlike Western | 
conceptions which examine independent and individual selves, 
research involving the African world-view cannot make a critical 
distinction between the self (I) and one's people (we). 

The task here is not to explicate in detail what the original | 
African conception of self was. The main reason for this is because 
the African perspective of self has not been objectified into ab- 
stract information or knowledge. The concern here is with what | 
kind of cognitive organization exists as a function of the African 
world-view jibing and/or colliding with the American (Western) | 
world-view. 

It is important to note that many, if not most, of the peoples 
of African descent living in America operate in everyday life 
from a perspective which reflects their Africanity. This fact is 
supported by many scholars (Billingsley, 1968; DuBois, 1908; 
Herskovitz, 1958). And, as experience relates to self-conception, 
Festinger (1961) indirectly lends support to the abovementioned 
contention. He notes that to change the self-concept one must 
be induced by some “mild pressure or reward” to do something 
contrary to one’s present self-concept. Only if one defines slavery, 
imprisonment, killings, racism, and oppression as mild forms of | 
pressure and/or reward can one suggest that, in the main, the 
African conception of self has radically changed. | 

For the purposes of this paper it is not necessary to make 
explicit the distinction between Western (white) and African 
(black) conceptions of the self. It is only necessary to note that | 
the Western conception suggests that the self is that which makes 
one individually unique or different from, while the African con- 
ception suggests that the self is a “Transcendence into Extenda- 
tion" or an extended self. 'That is to say, the African self is one's 
people or tribe; the two—oneself and one's people—are тоге 
than simply interdependent or interrelated, they are one an 
the same. 
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It was suggested earlier that the self is the consequence of 
either oppositionary or appositionary placement in time and space 
in relation to other people. It was also suggested that the work 
of most Western students of the self supports the fact that the 
oppositionary process is utilized most often. This, however, is 
not universal even in the West. Within the philosophical heritage 
of Western people of African descent, the self can not be defined 
individualistically, nor is it in the oppositionary mode. The notion 
of self for peoples of African descent is reflected as a distinct 
cognitive structural organization. 


Differential Cognitive Structures 


Earlier I suggested that Mead's two analytically distin- 
guishable phases, the “I” and the “me,” might be expanded to 
include the notion of the “we.” The rationale for this was that 
people generally conceive of themselves in one of these three 
ways. Each in its own quality relates particular information to 
the person about (his) self; combined they form what is known 
as "the self." The importance of these distinct referents for self 
(and it should be noted that the importance is only in its analytical 
power or utility) is that they allow us to discuss in depth the 
dynamic character of self. Hence one would hypothesize that 
the organizational character of self, its Gestalt, is its combined 
"L" “me,” and “we” referential aspects. 

The dynamic character of the cognitive-self structure, there- 
fore, is the relationship between the referential component parts. 
That is, the dynamic character of the cognitive-self structure is 
the relationship between the self as “I,” the self as “me,” and 
the self as “we.” It was also discussed earlier in relation to Hodges’s 
study that consistency between the “I” and the “me” is necessary 
if the person is to maintain a particular self-image. Given the 
importance of the group (the “we”) in relation to self-identity 
(Grossack, 1956; Noel, 1964; Seward, 1956; Parker & Kleiner, 
1965), it must also be true that consistency between the self- 
referents (“I,” “me,” and the “we”) is of fundamental importance 
to the individual’s conception of self. 

One could suggest that those individuals who have some real 
discrepancy between their self-referents would more likely have 
a low or negative self-concept and, conversely, those individuals 
who experience no real discrepancy (consistency) between their 
self-referents would be more likely to have a high or positive 
self-concept. However, this is too simplistic and in fact doesn't 
reveal the true differences in cognitive structures. For one thing, 
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one must recognize that if consistency is operationally defined 
as balanced units in the Heiderian sense and as represented in 
Hodges's (1966) study, then what may be consistent for one indi- 
vidual may be discrepant (in the sense of unbalanced unit rela- 
tions) for another individual. For instance, it may be extremely 
important for some individuals to have at all times a strong posi- 
tive unit relation between the “I” and “me” self-referents and 
the "we" self-referent; while for others having a very weak or 
none-at-all unit relation between the “I” and “те” self-referents 
and the "we" self-referent may be the necessary balanced cogni- 
tive-self organization to maintain. In both cases, consistency in 
the cognitive-self organization is being maintained but in entirely 
different ways. 

The abovementioned concern for Africanity and its relation 
to self, suggests that peoples of African descent—based on an 
“African perspective’—are more inclined to adhere to the self | 
as reflecting the principle of “I am because we are, and because 
we are, therefore, I am.” Such people would find it extremely 
important to maintain a strong, positive unit relation between 
their “I,” “me,” and “we” self-referents. Consequently, cognitive- | 
self consistency would be reflected in the positive relations be- | 
tween all three awareness referents for self. In the same sense, — 
those people who adhere to the self as reflected in the principle, | 
"I am (my) self by virtue of setting myself off and away from | 
others, by opposing myself to others [Jasper, 1962]," are more | 
inclined also to adhere to the self as reflected in an organization | 
where the unit relations between the awareness referents for self _ 
are weak or nonexistent. Thus, it could be that the differential | 
cognitive units in relation to self for African peoples are repre- 
sented by a cognitive-self organization which is extended or inclu- | 
sive, while that of European peoples must be described as 
independent or exclusive. The methodological tasks associated 
with the testing of this hypothesis are considerable (Nobles, | 
1972b). 

The relationship between the orientation of most of the black 
self-concept research reviewed in this paper and the race of most - 
of the researchers involved is not a statistical artifact. It is evident 
that the data collected by these researchers reflects not the reality | 
of African (black) self-conception but rather the researchers’ natu- | 


ral selective [mis]perception of it. We note that the definitional 
significance of Africa to black self-conception has not been consid- 
ered, even though Africa has been critically important in the 
lives of the great majority of black people. It is possible ап 
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highly probable that these researchers are unable to take into 
account the "African reality" of black people living in America, 

The inability of these researchers to document this aspect 
of black social reality casts doubt on their ability to understand 
and/or document other social psychological questions in the black 
community. Because of this, not only is the rejection of all pre- 
vious research called for, but we must also question whether or 
not the researchers' actual presence in the black community is 
at all warranted. 
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IQ tests are used to judge the mental capacities of black Americans, 
a fact which places a tremendous ethical responsibility on those involved 
in IQ test research and administration. It is argued that most IQ 
test developers and administrators have abrogated this responsibility 
by ignoring clear cultural and racial biases in the content, administration, 
and interpretation of IQ tests. This article examines the validity of 
present IQ tests for measuring the intelligence of black Americans. 
It is concluded that such tests have little validity, and the issue facing 
contemporary psychologists is why the discipline should continue to 
condone their use in black communities. 


Do IQ tests in their present form and usage deserve legitima- 
tion by the black community? This question can be answered 
only if we recognize what the main function of such tests has 
been: They have effectively divided the population of black peo- 
ple into at least two distinct groups, the mentally normal and 
the mentally subnormal. To the extent that such classification 
serves the best interests of the black community—to that extent— 
the use of tests should be promoted by black researchers; to 
the extent it has not, their continued use should be resisted by 
black researchers. 

The issue in IQ tests is one of validity. Do such tests measure 
what they purport to measure, i.e., the nature of black intelligence 
in America? 

This paper will examine the assumptions made by those re- 
searchers and administrators who accept the validity of IQ tests. 
The major assumption is that the experiences of blacks and whites 
in America have been such that the similarities outweigh the 
dissimilarities. Only by holding on to such an assumption can 
à researcher justify the notion of a common culture. It is this 
notion of a sufficient commonality of cultures which permits the 
researcher to believe that an instrument can be developed which 
would validly measure the intelligence of both whites and blacks. 

Let us examine this assumption by first noting that IQ tests 
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were not developed to measure ability among black people. The 
purpose behind the creation of such tests was to provide indica- 
tions of white mental ability. The standardization samples in vir- 
tually all instances were white. The items comprising the content 
of IQ tests were derived exclusively from the experiences of white 
people. The implicit but pervasive belief was that the experiences 
of black people were not relevant to the investigation of intelli- 
gence. Such beliefs fit into a general cultural pattern which is 
currently termed “racism.” 

It is not true that every person shares this conception of 
the irrelevance of black intelligence. Many black people have 
always been deeply concerned about the intellectual abilities of 
their children. It has been important for black parents, for exam- 
ple, to teach their children critical aspects of survival in a hostile 
environment. This teaching was (and is) critical because the condi- 
tioning which many black people receive outside of the home 
reflects a mythology which is fraught with serious consequences 
if believed in and acted upon. This mythology teaches them that 
policemen are basically nice, that government officials are usually 
honest, that prisons are designed to rehabilitate, and that, in gen- 
ts American institutions have the best interests of black people 
at heart. 

Because black parents have to teach their children to distin- 
guish between myth and reality, they are deeply concerned about 
the intellectual ability of their children to master and maintain 
the distinction. An interest in intelligence has characterized black 
communities throughout American history; yet IQ tests past and 
present make no attempt to measure these aspects of social and 
political judgment. 

Attempts to measure black children's intelligence have been 
characterized by the administration of existing instruments to 
black students, with or without modification. Tests which have 
been created for and by one distinct culture are being adminis- 
tered to people of another culture. 

Given what has already been amply demonstrated by re- 
searchers workingin the field of IQ test development, it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether any test can be constructed which would 
validly measure the intelligence of both black and white students. 
At least four critical factors have been shown to undermine the 
validity associated with IQ tests and their administration: (a) the 
informational content of the tests, (b) the value content, (c) the 
social setting of the test administration, and (d) the relationship 
between tester and tested. 
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Informational Content 


It is common knowledge that the informational content of 
IQ tests is biased. Yet IQ test supporters have made no serious 
studies of the nature of this bias, i.e., what informational content 
reflects black culture? This has not been done—at least not satis- 
factorily—because white researchers have simply not given ade- 
quate respect to the importance of black culture. However, igno- 
rance of the importance of black culture is not shared by all 
whites. Those white parents (usually from middle and lower class 
families) whose children attend integrated schools are keenly 
aware of the existence of black culture. Their children are con- 
fronted with a distinct culture which is expressed in various forms, 
including language. But the information transmitted via this lan- 
guage is not part of the cultural style of white Americans and 
for this reason has not been included in tests of intelligence. 

No IQ test developer has made a substantial study of the 
types of information valued in black culture, nor has any test 
developer established a frequency of usage table for black vocabu- 
lary, information which has been available for white populations 
since the early 1920s. The unfortunate results of such inattention 
are readily apparent upon cursory examination of the most popu- 
lar IQ tests. They ask questions about things like the distance 
from Boston to London, how to keep from being lost in the 
wilderness, the author of Macbeth, the cause of icebergs melting, 
and such. They ask for the definition of words which are much 
more frequently used in white than in black culture. 

In short, the selection of informational items for IQ tests 
shows a pattern which clearly demonstrates that the developers 
of such instruments did not have black people in mind at all. 
Yet such tests are still used to define black people as mentally 
normal and subnormal. 


Value Content 

The informational content of IQ tests is buttressed by items 
which reflect particular value orientations. 

The Binet, Wechsler, and many other IQ tests have subscales 
concerned with social values. The “correct” answer in these cases 
is not the one with which most blacks, either poor or middle 
class, would agree. The questions are designed to detect whether 
the subject is aware of common social values, but the low scores 
do not discriminate ignorance from differences in situation ог 
opposition. If you think women are weak and need protection, 
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that policemen are always nice, labor laws just, and the govern- 
mental process completely open and democratic, you will do well 
on these subscales. 

The cognitive skills which are valued by white teachers are 
what usually form the content of many intelligence tests. The 
assumption by investigators is again that blacks and whites share 
the same value orientations so that a "reasonable response" by 
a white chiid is also a "reasonable response" by a black child. 

The point is that differences in IQ scores between black 
and white subjects reflect a difference between the two cultures—a 
difference between what the two accept as "real" and a difference 
between what the two view as *proper" behavior. 

Under such conditions is it possible for members of one 
culture to validly measure the cognitive abilities of members of 
the other culture? By definition, members of one do not share 
the experiences of the other; how then can any person be fully 
cognizant of the extent to which he permits his own range of 
experiences to be incorporated into "objective" test items. While 
the physicist has long recognized the limitation of his own research 
methodology stemming from his own "personal equation," the 
IQ test supporter—who frequently uses physics as a model for 
scientific endeavors—does not. 


The Social Setting 


Voluminous research demonstrates the influence of the social 
setting on test performance (Cazden, 1970; Katz, 1964). Even 
Jensen (1969) reports that the IQ scores of lower class children 
were raised eight to ten points by having them play in his office 
before taking the test. Palmer (reported in Kagan, 1969) tried 
delaying testing of middle and lower class black children until 
they were completely relaxed and thoroughly understood the 
nature of the testing task; under these conditions class difference 
in IQ scores were eliminated. This shows that a sufficient condi- 
tion for increasing measured intelligence is exposure to the social 
environment of IQ test developers and/or supporters. To the 
extent that such exposure is a necessary condition as well, such 
tests can be said to measure cultural absorption and not native 
intellect. If intellect varies as a function of social exposure (or 
"play") then, a valid test of it must include the measurement 
of all types of social environments (or all types of "play") and 
not just that which occurs in or is reflective of the test developers 
and their supporters. 
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Cognitive States of Testers and Subjects 


An experiment by Katz, Epps, and Axelson (1964) showed 
that the performance of black subjects on a digit symbol matching 
task of the type commonly used in intelligence tests varied as 
a function of the comparison group the subjects thought would 
be employed. This can be interpreted as suggesting that black 
students possess two distinct cognitive sets, one which is turned 
on when the expectation is that activities are related to "them" 
(whites), and another when the expectation is that activities are 
related to “us” (themselves). If IQ tests are reliable, such a scale 
should not show any inconsistency in repeated measurements. 
While the experiments of Katz and his colleagues did not ap- 
proach the issue in this fashion, their results can be interpreted 
as casting serious doubt on what has hitherto been considered 
the main redeeming feature of IQ tests—their reliability. The 
experimental results do not show a variability in abilities so much 
as they show that black subjects are able to switch cognitive sets 
from "ours" (black) to "theirs" (white) when the occasion warrants 
it. Test situations represent such an occasion; the difference in 
performance merely reflects a basic desire for black people to 
distinguish myth (them) from reality (us). 

It is not always recognized that the cognitive states of black 
students undergoing IQ test administration are not free of emo- 
tional elements. (Indeed the popular IQ test manuals do not 
€ven address the question of adaptation in procedure or interpre- 
tation when testing black subjects.) There have been few, if any, 
studies which seek to determine the degree of anger, resentment, 
depression, and alienation which black students feel in testing 
situations. The reason for the lack of research in this area is 
related to the inability of many investigators to recognize how 
insulting IQ tests are to black people. They expect the black 
subject to accept without anger aesthetic, social, and political judg- 
ments which elevate formal white culture and degrade or ignore 
black culture. " 

Itis for this reason that many black children, or their parents, 
refuse to cooperate with and be exploited by IQ testing. | 

The well known research by Rosenthal (1968), is relevant 
to these issues. This research showed that teacher expectation 
of the performance of subjects affected the performance al ihe 
children. Assuming that all administrators of IQ tests are familiar 
enough with them to know (therefore expect) that blacks pertonm 
"poorly," we can deduce that in every case except one (the origina 
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research) the results of IQ measures are partly a function of 
expectation created by reading the psychological literature. This 
may be a case in which science becomes the operation of wish-ful- 
fillment. This would not be so harmful to black communities 
if these wishes did not have real social effects. They are used 
to divide blacks into high and low status groups: college track 
and basic track, educable and uneducable, employed and unem- 
ployed. They place a disproportionate number in the lower cate- 
gories. The lower status and the social labeling which accompanies 
the lower status constitute additional burdens black people must 
bear in life. The research and administration of IQ tests thus 
create and sustain in the minds of many blacks the belief that 
they are destined to lead a life of hardship because they have 
been found "mentally abnormal." And in the minds of white 
people the research and administration create and sustain the 
belief that black people are less intelligent than whites. This belief 
helps permit whites to view their relationship to blacks, as a group, 
in paternalistic terms. Black people thus continue in the minds 
of many whites to be mental inferiors, whose goals and choices 
should best be determined by white professionals. 


THE QUESTION or VALIDITY AND INTERPRETATION OF IQ 


The social factors affecting performance on IQ tests discussed 
in this paper (informational content, value content, social setting, 
and cognitive states) all question the fundamental assumption 
that these tests are in fact measuring what they purport to mea- 
sure. Are they measures of intelligence or measures of social 
conditioning—or do scientists working in the area conceptually 
equate the two? 

If the tests were valid, black subjects who scored very far 
below standard norms would be incapable of normal social in- 
teraction, but it is common clinical folklore that this is frequently 
false. Mercer (1971) sampled a California community and found 
that 9176 of the blacks and 60% of the Chicanos classified as 
mentally retarded by a standard individual IQ test were in fact 
functioning normally in their social sphere. By contrast all of 
the white subjects classified mentally retarded by the IQ scores 
were also retarded in their social life. Although the American 
Association for Mental Deficiency officially defines mental retar- 

dation in terms of poor intellectual performance and poor social 
adaptation (Heber, 1961), Mercer found that fully 7595 of her 
sample of 268 students who had been placed in educable mentally 
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retarded classes were normal by social adaptation criterion. These 
data demonstrate that IQ tests which are valid indicators of white 
mental capacity may be invalid indicators of black mental capacity. 

There are logical contradictions in much of the research evi- 
dence concerning IQ test results. There is, for example, evidence 
showing a relationship between intelligence and school perfor- 
mance. Whatis to preventone from interpreting sucha relationship 
as suggesting that IQ measures school performance and not intel- 
lect? To what extent can one accept an equation between the 
two? How can one equate the two when IQ tests determine what 
kind of school performance a person is expected to demonstrate, 
thus what kind of schooling one in fact receives? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Do IQ tests and the activities of those who support them 
deserve legitimation by the black community? Not in their present 
form. They do not provide benefits to the black community. 
Instead the present pattern of use promotes the exclusion of 
large numbers of black persons from positions of status, power, 
and financial security when their intelligence has never been valid- 
ly measured. They do not provide useful information to the black 
community. Instead, IQ scores are used to persuade blacks that 
their inferior status follows from inferior ability. Indeed the limit- 
ed range of skills sampled by IQ tests are potentially so divorced 
from those social and political skills which are functional for sur- 
vival in black communities that, in this area of ability, the blacks 
who are most "intelligent" may have low IQ scores and the blacks 
with the highest IQ scores, low "intelligence" scores. Such a 
hypothesis cannot be refuted with present data. 

The Council of SPSSI has publicly taken the stand that the 
existence of racial differences in intelligence has not been estab- 
lished (SPSSI Council, 1969). Yet the consequences of present 
patterns of use are the same as those that follow from acceptance 
of the ideology of large racial differences in intelligence. Profes- 
sional psychologists need to take the same stand against this racist 
behavior that they have against the racist ideology which underlies 
it. 
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White Research in Black Communities: When 
Solutions Become a Part of the Problem 


William F. Brazziel 


Department of Education 
University of Connecticut 


A distinction is made between the intellectual caliber of white re- 
searchers who have studied black people in the past, and those who 
study us today. Today's white researchers are perhaps counterproduc- 
tive in black communities not because they are white, but because 
they are poorly trained. While race or skin color may be highly correlat- 
ed with the amount of community legitimation a researcher acquires, 
it is not a determinant. Equally if not more important are the values 
which the researcher acquires as a result of his professional training. 
The problems associated with the influence of these values on black 
communities can be solved if action is taken with regard to several 
concrete issues. Conceivably white researchers may have the willingness 
and capacity to deal effectively with these. 


Asked point-blank if white researchers should be removed 
from black communities, a thoughtful observer might concede 
that in the interest of furthering the cause of racial justice and 
opportunity, a goodly number must go. He might also concede 
that a small but growing number of black researchers must also 
leave. 
How can this be? Has not the government been urged to 
appropriate more and more money to fight bigotry, design and 
develop programs to overcome the effects of more than three 
centuries of oppression, and underwrite programs that will grant 
nonwhites the social amenities which whites enjoy? Have not the 
nation’s educational centers been urged to come to grips with 
the research needs of the black community? What is going wrong? 

It is important that we do not forget that some white ir 
searchers attempted to come to grips with these pire the 
past. One only has to recall the pioneering works of ane 
Myrdal whose monumental studies (cf. 1944) served to focus offi- 
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cial national attention on the illness of racism. The faceless re- 
search cadres of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission have also devel- 
oped huge quantities of data. 

In addition, such scholars as Franz Boaz (1938), Otto Kline- 
berg (1935), and Eli Ginsburg (1965) repeatedly attempted to 
explode myths of white supremacy. Yet despite all of this research, 
there are large numbers of Americans who, at varying levels 
of consciousness, still accept the myths of white supremacy. And 
they find comfort from some of the most prestigious universities. 

This is not to say, unequivocally, that current research prob- 
lems in the black community are traceable to the race of the 
researcher, but race is surely a major factor in the final analysis. 
The nub of the problem is the type of investigator doing race- 
related research. The old research cadres consisted of men who 
were staunchly committed to the concept of human rights and 
racial justice. These men abhorred racism, recognized its impact 
on the children in their studies, described this impact in reports 
of their studies, and built their work on the premise that successful 
programs to overcome the ravages of bigotry must include the 
elimination, or at least the harnessing, of bigotry itself. For the 
most part, these men were dedicated and self-selected for their 
work. 

New cadres of researchers coming to this field of inquiry 
are, however, often lacking in their ability to perceive racism and 
its relationship to the American scene. Some have this perception 
more than others, but for various reasons they choose not to 
incorporate it in their research analyses and reports. As a result 
there are still many researchers armed with federal or foundation 
grants generating racist studies. 

The academic community has grown enormously in the past 
decade. There are now approximately 700,000 college teachers, 
many of whom are young. Research has been required for their 
degree work and much more research—costly publishable re- 
search—will be required of them for promotion up through the 
ranks. In an era where foundation and the federal government 
research priorities are high on reports of black behavior, it is 
easy to see how unqualified persons can be selected into the 
cadres receiving grants to do research. Many of these researchers 
are not aware of their inadequacies; others take à cynical view 
of their responsibilities, for them it doesn't matter if instruments 
are inappropriate, the Masters or PhD thesis must be written. 

Further, the economic demands of publishers may outweigh any 
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concern about correct interpretation of data in the submitted 
manuscript. 

And there are those researchers who know how racism 
operates in society but who harbor deep fears about incorporating 
this in their reports. To do so would guarantee editorial rejection. 
What would happen to a good researcher if he forthrightly inter- 
preted his research findings linking deprivation to centuries of 
bigotry? What would happen to the researcher who stated that 
the implications of his research call for an immediate end to 
the very journal publishing his reports? How would such a man 
be regarded in his guild? In the faculty club? At the bridge party? 
In the golfing foursome? By the tenure committee? By a depart- 
ment chairman? By his mother? There are tremendous social 
pressures on the white investigator, and psychologists would have 
to invalidate their own research to dismiss these as inconsequential 
in their effects on the investigator's own behavior. 

АП of this should cause the new researchers to pause and 
to recognize that they themselves are a part of the problem. 
What can be done about all of this? Several things. 


l. The research community should follow the advice implicit in the 
statement of the National Academy of Sciences (1972) and suspend 
racial comparisons on tests. 

2. Researchers should also suspend the use of tests with all-white norm 
groups as this too involves a racial comparison. à 

3. Researchers should impose a moratorium on further documentation 
of pathology of black behavior and make a greater conceptual effort 
at distinguishing between solving problems and creating or sustain- 
ing them. 

4. The research community should open seminars and courses con- 
cerning black people to black people. A black parent advisory panel 
should review and monitor all research involving black children. 
A welfare mothers' advisory panel should oversee the research in 
this area. Community councils should check on research exploiters 
of the door-to-door survey. Р 

5. НЕМ and other government agencies should desegregate both their 
research staffs and their advisory and reading panels. This should 
involve significant additions of black people—perhaps one-third to 
one-half of staff, Agencies involved in allocating money for research 
on black communities should consist of community members. 

6. Editors of journals should desegregate their editorial boards and 
review panels. TOR 

7. Promotion and tenure committees in colleges and universities 
should actually read some of the research listed on bibliographies 
submitted by candidates for these rewards. Use of inaccurate instru- 
ments and/or failure to interpret findings in terms of racial bigotry 
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should preclude promotion or the award of tenure. 

8. The House Education and Labor Committee and the Civil Rights 
Commission should hold joint hearings on the role of government- 
sponsored research in promoting racial polarization, disharmony, 
discord, and violence. 

The impact of a government program is often equal to the 
square root of the rhetoric describing its expectations. Also, many 
government programs start out to do good and end up doing: 
bad, e.g., farm price support, FHA housing, and urban renewal; 
they thus become a part of the problem. 

White researchers and many black researchers sometimes 
drift into these sorts of situations. But they don’t have to. Careful 
reading of the papers in this issue of The Journal of Social Issues 
and acceptance of the Suggestions should do much to help all 
concerned to take a new and more profitable tack. 
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Notes from a White Researcher in Black 
Society 


Iain S. B. Couchman 
Southern Oregon College 


A practicing white investigator reports reflexively on his experiences 
in conducting research in black communities, complementing in a more 
specific sense the comments made by the various black authors in 
this issue. The established set of beliefs, or ideology, possessed by 
many “lower class” blacks is seen as important inasmuch as many 
researchers tend to operate on the assumption that their subjects do 
not have a set of logically related beliefs about their life in this country. 
The adequacy of traditional academic training for the conduct of re- 
search in black communities is also questioned. 


At a time in our race relations’ history when blacks have 
reached the point of awareness such that they ask a white re- 
searcher what possible benefit could come to them if they were 
to cooperate with his research project, it is perhaps time for 
white researchers to examine their role also. The research experi- 
ence upon which these notes are based (Couchman, 1969) was 
possible only because some blacks gave their permission. That 
permission was withheld until they first made the researcher 
aware of how often white social scientists have come to black 
ghettos, done their studies, and left—leaving everything the same 
except their own academic careers, Permission was granted only 
after the researcher promised that he would go on to try to 
fight racism in white suburbia. iar 

At a time when even the mostly white Kerner Commission 
has officially blamed white Americans and white institutions, it 
is not surprising if blacks view white researchers studying black 
Americans and black institutions as the problem—or part of it— 
rather than as legitimate students of it. White academic America 
has had a long period of easy and gratifying research which 
might best be characterized as “victimology.” While white re- 
searchers cannot be fairly blamed for the political failure to act 
on recommendations they may make, the enormous problems 
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still faced by blacks are evidence enough to explain the sensitivity 
or hostility of blacks when whites talk as experts on black prob- 
lems, black life, or black society. 

This researcher does not claim to be an expert or claim 
that his research is representative of research in black society, 
by whites or in general. Nevertheless I will speak from my experi- 
ence in Oakland, California during 1968-1969, when through 
in-depth interviewing and participant observation I attempted 
to explore the self-identity of fifty low-income black males who 
were enrolled in a job skills training center. The range in age 
(17 to 46 years) that I encountered in the sample, the range 
in their educations (7th grade completed to medical school com- 
pleted) and in their experiences and backgrounds taught me 
to be more humble about generalizations I made about blacks, 
and more rash in my statements about the social structure that 
puts so many in ghetto situations. 

In social research on ghetto blacks, it is often impossible 
to maintain the forms and expectations for research that are 
taught in schools and in the texts from which sociologists get 
their training. Moving into the field in a study of a black ghetto 
population quickly demonstrates to the researcher, black or white, 
some of the barriers he can expect to meet if he intends to follow 
a conventional research model. Such a model, including a random 
sampling technique with a closely controlled group of subjects, 
is easily applicable in a middle class school, which might explain 
why so much research is done in such settings. When the target 
population is one of ghetto blacks, however, even with more 
adaptable and realistic approaches there will be obstacles and 
problems. These notes attempt to explicate some of the issues 
and problems involved in executing such research. Three broad 
categories of questions are addressed: racial and subcultural as- 
pects, participant observation, and sampling. Within these areas, 
there are likely to be difficulties of which any researcher in black 
America should be intensely aware. With regard to some of them, 
a black researcher may have an advantage over a white researcher. 


RACIAL AND SUBCULTURAL ASPECTS 


Some sociologists have addressed the problems of research 
with subcultures or populations in the United States of America 
who are not of the majority of middle class whites. Patrick and 
Sims (1934), in describing their research on black and white col- 
lege students, state: 
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It seems that most personality tests of the inventory types are merely 
an arrangement of a set of items or questions which center about 
certain socially observed and labeled reaction patterns or tendencies. 
These items are then standardized in a test form and presented to 
subjects in order that they may rate themselves. Their scores are then 
evaluated in terms of the norms [p. 185]. 
Pettigrew (1964) contends that the lack of designs styled for the 
problem has been a major obstacle to our understanding of Negro 
personality. Most studies, in fact, purporting to deal with "Negro 
personality" have dealt with IQ or adjustment, using standard 
middle class instruments and norms. 

It seems that social scientists for years have insisted on the 
sanctity and relevance of these norms in applying such tests to 
Americans who are simply not statistically “normal.” As Dreger 
and Miller (1960) write, tests "are applied almost unquestioningly 
to Negro subjects,and tests with white norms are utilized as if 
class and caste distinctions have no bearing on temperament or 
personality as a whole [p. 318]." This probably occurs partly 
because once the instruments are established and validated, data 
generated from their application can be compared and do give 
anaura of scientifically meritorious, but nevertheless false, concrete- 
ness. The fact is that blacks, American-Indians, and Chicanos 
are not typical Americans; and it is ridiculous to think that the 
norms can or should be relevant any more than if they were 
applied to foreigners. We pay lip service to the glories of cultural 
diversity but frequently insist on the most stifling and obfuscating 
kinds of homogeneity in our demands of and research with mi- 
norities. 

Kenneth Clark reports in Dark Ghetto (1965) that the usual 
methods of data collection were useful only for the demographic 
aspects of his study in Harlem. 

It became clear . . . that . . . the use of standardized questionnaires 
and interview procedures would result in stylized and superficial verbal 
responses or evasions. The . . . data obtained by these traditional 
methods did not plumb the depth or the complexities of the attitudes 
and anxieties, the many forms of irony and rage which form the 
truths of the lives of the people of Harlem [p. xix]. 
Lower class, “underprivileged,” chronically unemployed black 
ghetto-dwellers are not amenable to treatment according to mid- 
dle class norms, which are tacitly assumed in most research 
models, because such treatment is game-playing to them. They 
will react by noncooperation or by "putting on" anyone who tries 
it. Why is it game playing or “jiving?” Because in their experience 
such things are irrelevant and pretentious. А few sources can 
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help to explain this. David Wellman's “The Wrong Way to Find 
Jobs for Negroes" (1968) describes how a group of blacks "put 
on" a program which essentially (if unconsciously) was set up 
to put them on and in no way met their needs as they perceived 
them. A reading of Talley's Corner, (Liebow, 1967), Street Corner 
Society (Whyte, 1943), or Prelude to Riot (Jacobs, 1966) gives some 
flavor of the situation and ideology of lower class people and 
suggests how they might react to being presented with a typical 
conventional research instrument. 

How then can we face and research the social truth? What 
kind of design could be styled for the problem, the people, and 
the organizations involved? I found that the most relevant training 
for the execution of the research that I did in black ghetto areas 
was experience and travel in foreign nations. In such travel one 
learns about the foreign culture while dealing with it and because 
of dealing with it, i.e., solving daily problems and trying to com- 
municate. It is significant that little of the reading one can do 
on black Americans and none of the sociological methods texts 
really prepare one to enter and study a population of low-income 
blacks. If one is not from that situation, one must get in and see 
and live and learn how to proceed. 

These are Americans to whom “hey, what's happening?" may 
mean the equivalent of *hello" or *hi" and does not require a 
response—or for which “all right" is an answer. “Power structure" 
may have new, concrete, and negative meaning. Other expressions 
with a special set of meanings and uses, different from those 
whites generally attach to them, are “motherfucker,” “nigger,” 
"righteous," “mello,” “cold,” “right on,” “jiving,” “gig,” “can you 
dig that?” and “taking care of business.” They are people for 
whom a laundromat may be a “wash-house,” and for whom chil- 
dren do not grow up and are not brought up but are “raised 
up,” and more likely “come up.” Places in the city are special 
locating points for ghetto-dwellers; in giving directions, they 
might say “You know where the draft induction center is at?” 
or “You know where Market cuts San Pablo?” 

Street knowledge gives a 19-year old far more sophistication 
about certain realities of life and far fewer pretensions than an 
average middleclass kid of the same age is likely to have. This 
is probably part of the explanation of why much of their school 
experience is so irrelevant to them. The civics book’s description 
of how our government works is a waste of time and rings untrue 
when your knowledge of street life has taught you the nitty-gritty 

of how it really works, at least at that level. 


o 
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In addition to problems of a dominant group member re. 
searching members of a subculture, problems of the difference 
inskin color must be considered. Katz, Robinson, Epps, and Waly 
(1964) report that hostile impulses aroused by test instructions 
were expressed against Negro testers but repressed with white 
testers. 

It is necessary to consider and worry about the problems 
of rapport that might arise because of a race difference between 
the subjects and the experimenter; but in any case, it is impossible 
to be sure that the individuals are or will honestly reveal anything 
about themselves in a nonthreatening situation, even if one could 
be created. Lenski and Leggett (1960) have documented the influ- 
ences of the deference norm and the social situation that exists 
between white interviewers and black subjects. It would be incau- 
tious to fail to admit that problems are involved. However, if 
certain types of research are going to be done by whites at all, 
at some point action must replace worrying; and, after some prac- 
tice, the problem can become less important. 


PROBLEMS OF PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 


The participant observer gathers data by participating in the daily 

life of the group or organization he studies. He watches the people 

he is studying to see what situations they ordinarily meet and how 

they behave in them. He enters into conversation with some or all 

of the participants in these situations and discovers their interpretations 

of the events he has observed [Becker, 1958, p. 652]. 
Hyman (1954) has outlined some of the problems of interviewer 
effect on data and Cicourel (1964) has commented on the prob- 
lems of the middlemen (the interviewer and coder) putting their 
Own interpretations on the “raw” data as they move through 
the analysis and reporting. These are problems of any research 
that relies on interviewing. The kinds of problems of greater 
concern here are those attending the task of a white sociologist 
trying to do an in-depth interview and semi-participant observa- 
Поп study of blacks. 7 4 

Hargreaves, in an appendix to his book, Social Relations in 

а Secondary School, explains how his chosen role resulted in his 
feeling caught between the expectations of teachers and pupils: 


In theory, this direct participation in the group life permits an easy 
entrance into the social stiuation by reducing the resistance of the 
group members; decreases the extent to which the investigator disturbs 
the “natural” situation; and permits the investigator to experience 
and observe the group's norms, values, conflicts, and pressures, which 
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(over a long period) cannot be hidden from someone playing an in- 
group role [1967, p. 193]. 

Liebow (1967) also comments on this. Being drawn into infor- 
mal activities is a measure of cordiality and acceptance by the 
group, and if the researcher is lucky and a good participant 
observer, there develops a mutual personal adjustment of the 
observer and the subjects. Hargreaves found himself worrying 
about ethical problems. Should he constantly remind his subjects 
that they were being observed? How should he handle the role 
conflicts that were forced on him? Admitting that it must depend 
in large measure on personal style, Hargreaves writes: 

Most scientists disturb what they observe to some degree, but in the 
case of the social psychologist or sociologist the extent of this distortion 
is relatively larger. A different researcher in the same social situation 
would make a different impact on the people and they would react 
to him in different ways. No doubt different discoveries would be 
made, different aspects emphasized, different interpretations elaborat- 
Bing though the central analysis might be the same [1967, p. 
There is no way to avoid this problem and to achieve some kind 
of ideal scientific optimum if one uses participant observation. 
Those to whom the research is reported simply have to make 
a judgment about how much confidence they want to put in 
what the observer says he saw, did, and concluded. Since these 
n: of problems exist, they can always imply data validity prob- 
ems. 

Bennett Berger (1969), reviewing Yablonsky's The Hippie 
Trip, (1968) has severely criticized Yablonsky for his patronizing 
attitude toward his subjects and for taking the participant ob- 
server's role only when and to the degree that it was to his advan- 
tage. Deciding under what conditions to remain totally involved 
as a participant can clearly be difficult for a researcher in a variety 
of situations. For example, if the subjects being studied routinely 
or occasionally do illegal things and one is going to be a partici- 
pant, then one must expect to feel some pressures also to be 
drawn into the illegal activities. 

The researcher may have to make a judgment on the spot 
about how to act and about the effect on subsequent interaction 
of his chosen course of action. All efforts at impression-manage- 
ment and the establishment of rapport by the interviewer OF 
participant must be done honestly and reasonably within whatever 
framework is developing, for a contrived or strained situation 
will rapidly work to the discredit of the researcher. 
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SAMPLING PROBLEMS 


Many problems may arise in the area of sampling, especially 
if one expects to draw the elements according to a conventional 
scheme, such as every fifth name on a list of a certain class or 
category of people. These problems illustrate the need to know 
the target population's characteristics in some important ways 
before attempting to set up any rigid sampling procedure. For 
example, many blocks of ghetto areas in American cities just 
do not have the regularity of the diagrams in text books on 
sampling. In many cases, they will be so irregular that no list 
of alternative procedures can be made to yield a random sample 
systematically. Such problems as abandoned buildings and people 
having several places where they may be staying might be 
compounded by high mobility of the target group, which can 
lead to great difficulties in recapturing samples for follow-up 
study. 

Gaining entry or permission to sample was a long and compli- 
cated process in this writer's research, partly because the group 
involved had had bad publicity from other white researchers. 
It seems clear that in such circumstances a black researcher would 
be more readily accepted. Another problem arose because the 
research dealt only with black males. In soliciting cooperation, 
if the word Negro were used, some members of the target group 
were alienated, while others were alienated if the reference were 
to blacks. One subject who could not possibly be in the sample, 
еуеп if a mathematical selection scheme might put him there, 
Was an individual who stole clothes, records, and a watch from 
another member of his group who had already been interviewed 
and with whom rapport had developed. To include the thief 
would have jeopardized group rapport. у 

Several persons who had agreed to be interviewed did not 
keep the appointments. Henry (1965) has described the difference 
between white people's time and colored people's time. The 
appointments were forgotten completely by some who may or 
may not have thought that the researcher was serious. | 

Some of the people volunteered their reasons for consenting 
to be interviewed. In two cases (of 50) they agreed just for fun, 
to see what kind of a “trip” it would be. To get six of the interviews 
required three or more attempts; that is, these appointments were 
not kept or the interview did not come off as planned. In two 
cases, the interviews could not be completed in one session because 
of plans or pressures to do other things. 
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These comments point to a different pattern for research 
from that which occurs in textbooks and classrooms, and the 
need to go beyond conventional approaches and tailor the re- 
search instrument and design to the situation of the target popula- 
tion. They also suggest that training in ethnomethodology may 
be good training for the kind of research dealt with here. 
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The white professional researcher is held responsible for the creation 
and refinement of the social conditioning techniques employed to es- 
tablish and maintain dependent and acquiescent behavior in black 
people. The role which black people play in perpetuating the condi- 
tioning process is also significant. Dominant emphasis is placed not 
on "what whites have done to blacks," but on "why blacks permit 
whites to do what they do." This change of emphasis has profound 
implications for theory and research in black behavior. 


Black people have always been critically conscious of the at- 
tempts of white Americans to control and define the dimensions 
of their experiences. The white researcher in black communities 
has been principally involved in this control and definition. And 
it is for this reason that he has come under increasing social 
criticism. 

The specific reason for this can be found in the historical 
role the researcher has played in fostering paternalism towards 
blacks, a paternalism necessitated in part because of the need 
for these researchers to provide testimony for certain societal 
myths concerning democracy. These myths find their own histori- 
cal antecedents in Platonic idealism, particularly with regard to 
Plato's idea of a model republic grounded in a slave system of 
€conomics. This economic system—together with its justification 
by academia throughout the European world on the bases that 
Some races are more civilized than others—has now given rise 
to the most serious international crises since the Second World 
War. 

Central to the maintenance of a slave system is the need 
for psychological as well as physical control. Without it a system 
of slavery cannot function. Instrumental conditioning through 
methodical presentations of conditioned stimuli with positive and 
negative reinforcement has been the chief psychological instru- 
ment in the maintenance of a slave society. In America it has 
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been very effective in conditioning (or re-conditioning) the men- 
tality of black people, resulting in a behavioral pattern which 
is dependent and unnatural. 

Despite perceived socioeconomic status and success via white 
standards of excellence, black people in America collectively rep- 
resent the end result of the shaping of a slave mentality. White 
psychologists might refine the techniques involved in shaping 
it, but it is black people who are largely responsible for its sanction 
and perpetuation. 

A slave mentality is a dependent of “welfare mentality." It 
is a cognitive state characterized by psychic contents which are 
detrimental to the manifestation of black intellect. Despite the 
levels of individual achievement that black people are conditioned 
to accept as success, the limits of our collective advancement are 
still contained within a complex circle of entrapment which 
renders us completely dependent upon others for our cultural | 
maintenance and progress. Paradoxically, it allows us to believe 
that we are “almost free.” Almost free is analogous to being “al- 
most pregnant." 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF THE WELFARE MENTALITY 


Formal institutionalization of the welfare mentality in the 
Western world has been achieved through the control of societal 
resources through a network of social strategies which produce 
a closed cycle of dependency. Three sets of conditions must exist 
before the paradigm can be put into motion: 


1. A group of people must first secure complete control of all those 
material resources that are perceived by others as critical to human 
survival. 


2. A group of people must distribute to that population, or some 
segment of it, fewer of the resources than are actually available 
(so as to create a false impression of supply and demand). 

3. The group of people must specify through some rule the conditions 
oe which the distribution of these “scarce resources” are allocat- 
ed. 

Under current conditions in America, black people have bee? 
institutionalized in a dependency role and have reflected a mental- 
ity consistent with it. The welfare mentality is produced by condi- 
tioning an organism (in this case black people) to become external- 
ly and internally dependent upon others who are different 2 
kind. The conditioned stimulus which produces this dependen 
behavior is oppression; the reinforcement for responding арро 
priately to this stimulus is relief from oppression. Almost all colon- 
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ized people of African origin overtly manifest this mentality. 
While we black people may not be responsible for its creation, 
we participate in its perpetuation. We depend upon others who 
are different from us for our philosophy, our knowledge, our 
beliefs, our attitudes, our definitions, our social organization, our 
cultural maintenance, our occupations, our biological survival, 
and our social rewards. We have abdicated responsibility for self- 
control in favor of a dependency consistent with the mores of 
white America. This has caused us to adopt a behavioral style 
characterized by an inconsistency between thought and action. 
This behavioral style has biased our concepts and operations (i.e., 
our intellect) in a direction which is harmful to us. Consistency 
in thought and action is (or was) a natural process to African 
people; inconsistency in thought and action represents a condi- 
tioned state of acceptance of European defined social reality. 

The dependency cycle is composed of a mosaic of needs 
the boundaries of which include a wide range of unmet human 
needs. The collective resolution of these needs is intentionally 
blocked by those responsible for initiating and maintaining black 
oppression. The dependency cycle depletes the creative resources 
of mental energy present in the collective psyche of black people. 
Consequently, complete knowledge of self and kind is possible 
only through persistent determination of considerable magnitude. 

"Through manipulation of the psychological principle of suc- 
cessive approximation (shaping of behavior), the cycle of depen- 
dency is achieved. A state of deprivation (unmet human necessi- 
ties) is produced and is manipulated in such a manner that only 
specific behaviors (e.g., acquiescence) can produce reinforcement 
(e.g., food). This instrumental conditioning paradigm serves as 
a potent and predictable controller of behavior. Moreover, as 
a mechanism of aversive control it is unequalled as a deterrent 
to behavior which is not desired by the controller. ; 

The behavioral acquiescence of black people has constituted 
the guiding principle for the distribution of rewards by the con- 
troller to the controlled. This has locked a welfare mentality into 
place. Those black people who acquiesce the most are led to 
believe that the quantity and quality of the resources available 
to them occur in direct relationship to the frequency and intensity 
of their dependent behavior. They also believe that those who 
acquiesce the most will earn resources which are greater in quan- 
tity and better in quality than those who acquiesce least. This 
Principle, which provides the rule for the distribution of re- 
sources, is firmly anchored in what can be termed the Judeo- 
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Christian ethic: Good things happen to good Jews and Christi 
bad things happen to bad Jews and Christians; if bad things are hap 
ing to you, it is because you are yourself bad (inferior). What is cl 
then, is the need for the controllers to insure that the contre 
internalize Judeo-Christianity as their personal moral philoso) 
Historically, this has been achieved by defining all non-Jews і 
non-Christians as “pagans” or “primitives.” Such people were 
to be in need of fundamental change if they were to bed 
“civilized.” It is imperative for the controller to convince his co 
ized population that the distribution of resources is genuil 
(i.e., invariably) predicated upon that ethic. When the contr 
is able to instill a sense of good faith or trust, he can then vio 
all prior considerations by distributing resources accordi 
o! hidden rule. In America this hidden rule has been $ 
г, 
The internalization of the attitude that "those who conl 
to the stated ethic will ultimately realize greater success than tl 
who do not," is facilitated by the token societal display of 
who have successfully completed an African-to-European psy 
and behavioral transformation. Such people are frequen 
sented to us as "successful" or "normal." The ideology espou 
by these people and their trainees constitutes the conceptual p 
dipo guiding the scientific activity of modern psychologis 
full recognition of this is a necessary, although not a suffié 
condition for the mental liberation of black people. 
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A practicing investigator cognizant of the limitations of science claims 
that the white psychologist cannot help but maintain the current social 
system since he is rewarded quite wel by it for his current activities, 
If he were to radically change his current activities, he would no 
longer be rewarded by the system in which he functions. The common 
dimension characteristic of white psychologists, justification for the 
status quo, manifests itself in three distinct orientations: (a) blo-asocial- 
ism which justifies traditional instrumentation, (b) cultural patholo- 
gism which justifies traditional paradigms, and (c) which 
justifies traditional policies. A further two-fold dimension common 
to these orientations is a belief that black people are similar enough 
to white people to permit measurement by common instruments, and 
different enough from white people to justify scientific research into 
the causes of the differences. 


There is little doubt that white Americans are more than 

slightly uncomfortable about the identity changes being exhibited 

by black Americans, This is because a correlate of such 

„4. determined. black veg to alter the -— rules by wi 

the American social system distributes rights а These 

rules have been identified by many blacks as rd nti racist. 
Psychologists are more than just mere spectators in this 

process of rule alteration. Indeed the reaction by white psycholo- 

gists to the Association of Black Psychologists, for example, has 
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of white psychologists reflect the social values shared by members 
of the larger white community. 

This value system of the white psychologist can be seen in 
the processes of selective attention which characterize modern 
psychological research. As Price (1965) reminds us, the orientation 
a scientist brings to his beliefs “сап never be more trustworthy 
than his perception [p. 399]." 

It is this fixation of beliefs which shapes and sustains white 
scientific activity. By thus supporting fixed beliefs in society the 
modern psychologist rationalizes the contempt in which the domi- 
nant culture holds all nonwhites. And the inability of psychologists 
to base their activities on an alternate value system permits the 
maintenance of conventional assumptions about themselves and 
others. 

There appears to be no limit to the variety of “problems” 
which the white psychologist perceives as characteristic of black 
people. But the scientific methods employed are entrenched in 
institutionalized perspectives laced with cherished pathological 
notions regarding race. Research and services in psychology have 
enforced compliant behavior patterns among large numbers of 
black people. Voluminous clinical research on black people has 
yet to present us with a clear definition of a healthy black man. 
This is illustrated by the interchangeable use of the terms “Negro” 
and “black.” The distinction between learning how to live better 
in a pig pen and learning how to escape from a pig pen has 
not yet been mastered by most psychologists. 

Black Americans recognize that what passes as behavioral 
normality in this society is better described as adjustment neurosis. 
It is clear that attempts at removing or reducing self-destructive 
(dependent) behavior and increasing self-mastery (independent) 
behavior cannot take place within a social context dominated by 
the concept of race. The conception of racial coexistence has 
been articulated in an integrationist philosophy designed less to 
help black Americans than to allay the fears of white Americans. 
The message of this philosophy was clear to black people: To 
integrate, one must become what one is not, ie., white. The 
peculiar social roles in which the people who paid the price of 
integration found themselves reflect an adjustment neurosis 
which many whites define as “success.” These peculiar social roles 
demand white approval at the expense of self. The occupants 
of such roles either internalized a foreign (i.e., white) value system 
or possessed no value system at all. 

Whatever the effect—a transformation of value systems OF 
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a destruction of one—the cause was common: forced exposure 
to aversive social conditioning. Basic to this conditioning is a denial 
of cultural differences among people. 

The canonized tradition of viewing black people as deviants 
from the "norm"—as biological victims and social anomalies—is 
reflected in the highly publicized accounts by Moynihan (1965), 
Coleman (1966), Jensen (1969), and others. Extensive research 
evidence is interpreted as indicating that black people are charac- 
terized by feelings of uselessness and self-hatred. These research 
reports have not, however, generally interpreted these findings 
аз the result of aversive social conditioning by white society. 

Positive psychological factors have been ignored, while the 
"pathological" factors have been heightened. The continual search 
for and confirmation of personality disintegration has negated 
alternative conceptual views. The Jensen (1969) report, for ex- 
ample, completely ignored research in the area of black genius. 
The results of IQ and other psychological tests are accepted more 
on the basis of authority than on the evidence itself. 

It is such scientific abuse which justifies the creation of such 
organizations as the Association of Psychologists for La Raza and 
the Association of Black Psychologists. The effect of distorting 
or ignoring the experiences of nonwhite people maintains the 
self-serving interests of the dominant social group. Paternalistic 
exhortation has become characteristic of white social scientists 
working with nonwhites. What these scientists select for attention 
are the isolated, trivial, or marketable elements of the nonwhite 
experience. The assumptions associated with cultural or educa- 
tional deficits are strikingly consistent with the maintenance of 
the status quo. Research findings based on these assumptions 
perpetuate an ideology which is grounded on a belief that the 
white North American represents the highest end of the evolu- 
tionary scale. 

Littman’s (1963) comments epitomize the issues raised here: 

We [psychologists] are ignorant of the historical dimensions of most 
Social activity; we do not see the complex interweaving of institutions 
and arrangements, when we think of social meanings and facts we 
tend to deal with them in terms of their possessors, we substitute 
fancy for fact, preference for actuality [p. 310]. і 

Itis clear that new theoretical paradigms cannot emerge until 
the existing victimage-analysis paradigms are destroyed; only this 
will permit major shifts in the concepts, methodology, and tech- 
niques of psychology. The barriers to the realization of such shifts 
are obvious once it is recognized that an important feature of 
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the scientific enterprise lies in the use of paradigm-bound re- 
search results to create and sustain a community of like-minded 
scholars. The acquisition, processing, and dissemination of infor- 
mation have identified the scientist as a social power broker. The 
rights and privileges associated with this brokerage role are much 
too scarce in society for us to expect that many will give them 
up easily. This maintenance of the status quo by contemporary 
psychologists has brought about a crisis in American society. It 
is during such crises that, the history of science informs us, a 
new scientific era emerges—an era of fundamental reconceptual- 
ization. It has been the various Black Studies programs which 
have been in the forefront of such reconceptualization. But the 
results of these activities have not been able to penetrate the 
minds of those entrenched in the maintenance of the status quo. 

Reactive stubbornness to change in scientific traditions or 
concepts is understandable, given that such changes would define 
one's lifetime pursuits as obsolete. It is for this reason that the 
vanguard of scientific revolution has to be composed of those 
who present different views and raise fundamental questions 
about the validity of unquestioned assumptions. It is frequently 
forgotten that the vigor of a discipline is due as much to its 
scholars' knowing which theories to reject as to the capacity of 
these scholars to absorb relevant data. 

The socialization process associated with most "scientific" 
graduate programs in psychology virtually assures that the stu- 
dents in these programs will be judged more on their capacity 
to absorb “relevant” data than on their ability to reject theories. 

_ It is thus questionable whether it is possible or desirable for 
whites to attempt to engage in this reconceptualization process. 
It appears impossible given the fact that to do so would undermine 
their own conceptions of self. Enormous energies are directed 
by psychologists towards the maintenance of conventional associa- 
tions between race and behavior. 

The theory and data flowing from the race-caste cognitive 
system cannot help but support a ruling class perspective. Psychol- 
ogists have yet to recognize that their social positions have histori- 
cally linked them with injustice and oppression. As an ideal, 
human understanding should transcend the parameters of skin 
color or racial membership. The reality of being white, however, 
is characterized by gross insensitivity to the social evils created 
by the dissemination of psychological “evidence.” 

Scientific contributions to an improved society have been re- 
tarded by three types of psychologists: bio-asocialists, cultural 
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pathologists, and integrationists. These psychologists have con- 
fused knowledge about a people with knowledge of a people. 
The latter is a case of learning from within the group of people, 
sharing the conceptual framework or weltanschauung of that 
group. The former is a case of learning from without and impos- 
ing an alien conceptual framework on the observed behavior. 


The Bio-Asocialists 

The bio-asocialists have participated longest in the system 
of racial science and are characterized by a focus on the intellec- 
tual potential of black people. They are known best for their 
inappropriate matching of control groups, inappropriate utiliza- 
tion of measurement instruments, and misleading interpretations 
of performance scores (as indicating inferiority rather than dif- 
ference). Basic to the set of assumptions this group holds is that 
there is no fundamental difference between white and nonwhite 
cultures—at least no fundamental difference which would pre- 
clude members of each culture being measured by the same in- 
strument. 

Through their use of this assumption and the measurement 
instruments which are reflective of it, the bio-asocialists interpret 
IQ test variability in terms of heredity or environment. There 
appears to be common agreement among the bio-asocialists with 
regard to black intellectual inferiority; the only controversy divid- 
ing them is whether the reasons for this inferiority are to be 
founded in the black person's environment or in his genetic na- 
ture. 


Cultural Pathologists 


The cultural pathologists represent a more recent group. 
They share with the bio-asocialists an ideological foundation 
which denies that black people are basically more African than 
they are European. Their prescription for solving social prob- 
blems is for blacks to “do like the Irish." For this group events 
such as Black Heritage Week and Black Awareness Festivals are 
viewed as equivalents to St. Patrick's Day. That the history of 
black people has been quite different from that of the Irish is 
of small consequence and tends to be dismissed with benign pa- 
ternalism. 1 

One of the more recent explanations for black behavior of- 
fered by the cultural pathologists is that were it not for the family, 
black people would have fewer difficulties in adjusting to society, 
While searching for data to confirm *cultural deprivation" (a 
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finding which is guaranteed by their conceptual paradigms), these 
professionals are preoccupied with the victims of oppression 
rather than with the oppressive institutions which create social 
problems. The lifestyles of black people are experienced as irri- 
tants to the Western values cherished by such people. The black 
woman is presented as a cultural liability, despite historical evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

In short, this group of professional psychologists maintains 
the conservative mechanisms of society which displace the pathol- 
ogy of the ruling class on to those affected by their policies. 


Integrationists 


Integrationists are reminiscent of missionaries in their es- 
pousal of firm social opinions concerning the nature of black 
people. Their ideological dictum is: "remediate, desegregate, inte- 
grate, and come unto me for conversion." 

Integrationists appear lacking in awareness of those values 
by which they would convert Afro-Americans to reflections of 
themselves. They use a modus operandi which constricts social 
options in the inherent assumption that Afro-Americans ought 
to be white or placed in situations where they can be treated 
as if white. Evaluating performance in terms of deviations from 
the normative singularity of white supremacy represents proof 
to those supporting prevailing social arrangements. 

_ In the years since 1954, psychologists have become increas- 
ingly devoted to prepackaged programs involving the *disadvan- 
taged,” the “hard-to-teach,” the “uneducable,” the “unmotivated,” 
or the “deprived” child. These terms are almost synonymous with 
the nonwhite child. With rare exceptions most of the prepackaged 
programs failed to confront issues qustioning the necessity, let 
alone the desirability, for black people to transform themselves. 
It is an unfortunate fact that most whites consider the natural 
(ie. untransformed) expression of black identity as “hypersensi- 
tivity,” “paranoia,” or "para-military posturing." 

. Black people have drawn conclusions from the fact that the 
integrationists have not publicized and drawn implications from 
one of the major findings of the Coleman report: For students 
of color, a sense of control over one's environment was more 
highly related to academic achievement than any other single 
variable. If psychologists accepted this finding and its implications, 
they would not offer such massive resistance to educational pro- 
grams such as Black Studies with its emphasis on black control 
of black people. Such psychologists fear that their own control 
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over black people would be relinquished if they acted on the 
bases of what their own evidence shows. The control of black people 
is a valued resource in a racist society. All the “good” things in 
life (jobs, homes, and security) are distributed to those social 
roles which guarantee control over black people. This control 
is exercised at two distinct levels of society: physical control by 
the police and army, and mental control by educators, politicians, 
and scientists. Whereas the police ensure that blacks can move 
only so far, educators ensure that blacks can only think so far. 
This is done indirectly by the educators, in the sense that they 
create policy alternatives rather than decide or act on the specific 
policy itself. These alternatives, in the operation of the integra- 
tionist, have been presented in the form of integration vs. segrega- 
tion. But these are not the alternatives perceived by black people; 
to us, the choice is between liberation vs. control. Liberation might 
indeed take the form of separation, something quite distinct from 
segregation. Segregation and integration contain the same basic 
feature of control by others. Liberation, in the form of separation, 
implies the dimension of control over oneself. It is this alternative 
which white psychologists are loathe to entertain. To do so would 
undermine their own social position and the economic benefits 
derived therefrom. 

It is for this reason that controversy over the Jensen report 
appears ludicrous to blacks. To us the entire issue was based 
on several weak assumptions: (a) racial equality does not exist, 
(b) the method to assure racial equality is integration, (c) black 
people agree that racial equality does not exist, and (d) black 
people believe that racial equality can be assured through integra- 
tion. 

These assumptions are valid if one assumes a priori that 
Whites are superior to blacks. Assume that blacks are superior 
to whites and none of the above assumptions is valid. It is for 
this reason that white psychological research is racist and irrele- 
vant. The logical basis to the thinking of the integrationists can 
be shown as follows: 

White people are the superior race 

Black people are different from white people 
Black people are not the superior race 

Black people are inferior to us (whites) 

Scientific evidence is cited in support of the second assump- 
tion, i.e., black people are different from white people. Yet this 
scientific evidence would not even have been collected if there 
were not some doubt about the first assumption—that whites 
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are superior. Because whites are not certain of their superiority, 
they periodically attempt to test it by looking for differences be- 
tween themselves and another race. The social doubt must be 
replaced with increasing certainty if its members are to justify 
the treatment of nonwhites. As it turns out, the professional peo- 
ple who provide this justification are well paid by society and 
massive resistance is waged against all efforts to question the 
guiding assumptions. 

Blacks who do in fact deny the validity of these assumptions 
and act on their own assumptions are, to use Clark's ( 1973) legiti- 
mation processual analysis, “defined,” "assessed," and "explained" 
by whites quite succinctly for their fellow white citizens. The defini- 
tion of such people is "crazy," "subnormal," or "deviant"; the 
assessment of such people is “bad,” “militant,” or “irresponsible”; 
and the explanation is “bad (ie., black) environment" or “bad 
genes.” 

Basic to the belief system of the professional psychologists, 
is the fear that they (society) might lose control over black people 
and the conviction that this danger must be combatted on all 
fronts. It is correct that whites are losing control over blacks, 
but it is questionable whether this is something which they should 
fear. Integrationists have yet to learn that their philosophy is 
not shared by those who accept the postulate that escape from 
white control is a good, not a bad, thing. 


CONCLUSION 


. The problem facing black communities is not caused by 
science but by the practitioners of science. This is due to the 


Such practitioners of science have attempted to promote sub- 
servient behavior among black citizens by ignoring their achieve- 


The role of the white researcher in black communities will 
remain ambiguous until the moral and political issues surround- 
ing their presence are clarified to the satisfaction of community 


members. 
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Institutional racism—institutional practice that perpetuates racial ine- 
quality—does not require individual prejudice or institutional intent, 
but is a by-product of business as usual. Psychologists for Social Action 
showed how APA practices institutional racism by condoning employ- 
ment practices of Lancaster Press, APA's major printer. In May 1969, 
the Press employed one black person (“wash-up man") out of 300 
employees, though Lancaster's 63,000 population included over 1596 
blacks and Puerto Ricans. Both the Press and the APA Central Office 
attributed this to low educational level. The authors met with repre- 
sentatives of Lancaster minority communities and together with them 
influenced the Press to hire 9 black persons out of 18 new employees 
between October 1, 1969 and September 30, 1970. A May 1973 post- 
script documents APA's continued hesitancy to influence its suppliers 
toward equal employment practices. 


"Business as usual" by the American Psychological Association 
(АРА)? has necessarily, if unwittingly, involved it in institutional 
Tacism— in the perpetuation of racial inequality through its “nor- 
mal" institutional activity. Until pressured by a protest group 
of Psychologists, the APA allowed its printers and other suppliers 


"This report was presented to the Conference on Institutional Racism 
at Easton, Maryland, May 24-26, 1970, sponsored by the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. The authors gratefully acknowledge Donald T. Campbell, Ken- 
neth B. Little, Wilbert J. McKeachie, and Helen Orr for their helpful com- 
ments on an earlier version of the paper. Y 2 

* APA when employed in this paper without specification ofa particular 

Y or official generally refers to the APA as an organization, which acts 
through its elected and appointed representatives. 
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to engage in practices that perpetuated unequal employment for 
black persons. The protest group took direct action to influence 
APA's major printer. It also worked within the association to 
create a general awareness of institutional racism and to develop 
procedures for its elimination in all the dealings of the APA. 

The specific goal of these actions against the printer and 
within the APA was to remedy a particular malpractice. But, 
more generally and more importantly, these actions aimed to 
create a consciousness among association members and officers 
that racism in institutions is an almost inevitable consequence 
of racism in society. А generally heightened consciousness of the 
interdependence between psychology and society would promote 
an even broader goal: to change the orientation of psychology 
so that it would emphasize the promotion of human values, and 
to make the field responsible to society generally. The following 
account describes actions taken and results realized in pursuit 
of these goals. 


INSTITUTIONAL RACISM IN THE APA 


The American Psychological Association is a substantial orga- 
nization with considerable influence in society at large, although 
many of its members do not yet think of it in this way. It represents 
more than 35,000 psychologists, has a permanent staff in Wash- 
ington of over 100 employees, and occupies more than three 
floors of an eight-story building it built and owns. It is an impor- 
tant institution—particularly so because of the growing role of 
professions in our society. Like any other institution, APA has 
a life beyond that of its individual members. 

Individual psychologists, like nearly everyone else, have 
always regarded themselves as fair-minded, unprejudiced, and 
about the last persons to be involved in racist practices. Occasional- 
ly over the years specific measures have been proposed to the 
APA Council, Board of Directors, or Central Office to assure 
that the APA was not involved in racial discrimination. Raising 
this issue has seemed to many an affront and a needless worry: 
The response has usually been an assurance that everyone is 
concerned and the reiteration of a general belief that the associa- 
tion is acting in a nondiscriminatory manner. 

But nondiscrimination is not enough to eliminate racial in- 
equality. Let us grant that neither the APA nor its printer woul 
choose a less "qualified" white person over a more “qualified” 
black person. Such nondiscrimination, however, simply perpetu- 
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ates past inequalities. If black persons tend to be perceived as 
less qualified, then they will be under-represented in better jobs. 
They will be over-represented in jobs where the pay is lower 
and the work less desirable. Thus even if there is no overt discrimi- 
nation by color, racial inequality will continue. Moreover, econom- 
ic and educational deprivation is passed on to children and thus 
perpetuated in future generations. 

In other words, institutional racism does not necessitate intent 
to discriminate. Institutional racism consists of institutional prac- 
tices that incidentally but inevitably perpetuate inequality. If insti- 
tutions simply pursue their central goals— profit-making, service 
to members, etc.—without regard to social consequences, they 
are almost certain to be practicing institutional racism. 

The APA too has been involved in perpetuating racism. Most 
of the people in the APA have not been aware of this because 
they assumed that a professional association composed of unprej- 
udiced persons could do no wrong. Therefore it was necessary 
to demonstrate APA's complicity with racism in a specific, clear 
case that showed how business as usual involves institutional rac- 
ism. 

A particularly clear case was presented by the printing of 
APA journals. As with most professional associations, publication 
isa major purpose and a major expense. In 1969 APA's estimated 
publication expense was about one-third of its total expenditures 
of approximately $4 million (McGehee, 1970). Of the publication 
expenditure, over $600,000, or almost half, went to a single 
printer, the Lancaster Press of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which 
printed 9 of the 14 APA journals. y 

After а resolution on racial discrimination was summarily 
tabled at the October 1968 APA Council meeting, Psychologists 
for Social Action (PSA), a newly formed protest group, decided 
to raise this issue with regard to the Lancaster Press. А PSA 
coordinator contacted a psychologist in Lancaster early in 1969. 
The Lancaster psychologist in turn contacted the Lancaster City- 
County Human Relations Committee, and as a result the Commit- 
tee requested a report from the Press on its employment of minor- 
Ity persons. 

The Press reported in May of 1969 that it had one black 
Person among approximately 300 employees—a "press room 
wash-up man." In contrast, the 63,000 population (mid-1969 esti- 
mate) of Lancaster, according to the Human Relations Committee, 
included 4800 black persons and 5500 Puerto Ricans. . 

At the same time, PSA made the APA Central Office aware 
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of its concerns about the Lancaster Press. The APA Managing 
Editor and the Executive Officer assured PSA that both they 
and the Press were greatly concerned about equal opportunity, 
but low educational level among black persons in Lancaster pre- 
vented their employment. The executive officer questioned 
whether there was any other press in the country (capable of 
handling APA's printing) that had racial practices any better than 
those of Lancaster Press. Further, he indicated that the Press 
had already signed a letter of nondiscrimination. In addition, 
the Press was a union shop, and this was said to present an 
obstacle to nondiscrimination. In short, PSA was told politely 
but firmly that the situation called for no further action. 

A report from the APA Managing Editor to a Board of 
Directors meeting held on August 29, 1969, stated that the "Lan- 
caster Press advises that their hiring practices are not racially 
discriminatory" and that the Managing Editor felt “а responsible 
and continuing effort is being made to employ and train Negroes 
whenever possible." However, this same report noted that the 
Press "employs only one Negro; he is a ‘wash-up’ man in the 
press room and is paid $1.75 per hour." Notably, the report 
did not explain why the "responsible and continuing effort" had 
resulted in only one minority employee. 

The APA Board of Directors appears to have been easily 
assured that there was no need for concern about the employment 
practices of the Lancaster Press. At the same meeting, the Board 
considered a resolution to promote equality in employment 
among all firms with which APA deals. They stated their belief 
“that APA is now in conformity with the intent of this resolution 
[McKeachie, 1970a, P. 11]." It seems remarkable that a group 
of persons who pride themselves on their scientific rigor demand- 
ed so little evidence for this belief. 


ENCOUNTER WITH THE LANCASTER Press 


It became clear that the APA was unlikely to motivate the 
Press to employ more minority persons. Therefore PSA decided 
to act. Plans were formulated to get together with people in the 
Lancaster black and Puerto Rican communities and to visit the 
Press. The APA Executive Officer and Managing Editor were 
invited to participate. 

On September 22 and 23, 1969, accompanied by the APA 
Managing Editor acting as observer, the authors visited the Press. 
Meetings were held with the Press management, the president 
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of the International Typographical Union local, the director of 
the Lancaster City-Council Human Relations Committee, the 
president of the local NAACP, the Mayor of Lancaster, and other 
community representatives. The community contact was regarded 
as highly important to make certain the action was one that people 
in the community understood, desired, supported, and as much 
as possible participated in. 

By the time of the visit, the Press had succeeded in hiring 
two black persons in apprentice programs. Before these two were 
hired, there had only been one black person in the history of 
the Press who had held any position other than wash-up man; 
nonetheless, the president of the Press assured us he supported 
the principle of equal opportunity. However, he asserted, as had 
APA officials, that low educational level hampered putting the 
principle into practice. He appeared to feel that the Press had 
been performing quite satisfactorily; he was entirely willing to 
explain its history of minority employment. We inquired about 
and were given, with only a little reluctance, considerable detailed 
information on job and salary structures, on hiring and promotion 
practices, and on job qualifications and training. 

The business of the company (annually about $4—5 million) 
was almost all from professional or trade journals. Its four major 
customers, publishing 27 journals, were the American Institute 
of Physics, the American Psychological Association, the American 
College of Physicians, and the American Meteorological Society. 
Ownership of the company was closely held, and the firm regard- 
ed itself as a small business. The Press was surprised, to say 
the least, at our interest. The initial reaction might be charac- 
terized as “Why bother us?" (in which response the Press was 
very similar to the APA). 

Following the meeting with the Press, a crucial three-hour 
evening session was held with people from the Lancaster commu- 
nity. Those from the black and Puerto Rican communities had 
clear views of the Press, declaring that "Lancaster Press hasn't 
made much effort" and that "they have done no more than they 
had to." In general, the opinion was that Lancaster employers 
"have done just enough to keep the government off their backs. 

With these feelings, the people at the meeting had little trou- 
ble deciding that action was appropriate. They were well-acquaint- 
ed with the Press's inactivity in combatting discrimination and 
welcomed the economic pressure that APA's journal business pro- 
vided. After considerable discussion, the following statement was 
formulated and signed by 13 persons: 
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Statement on Minority Employment at Lancaster Press 


We of the Lancaster community and the psychology profession call 
upon Lancaster Press to take the following steps toward increasing 
minority employment: 

1. Assure that half of the total employees hired in the next 12 months 
are Black or Spanish-speaking persons. Assure that at least half 
of the apprentices, half of the non-union plant employees, and 
half of the clerical employees hired in the next 12 months are 
Black or Spanish-speaking persons; and that as nearly as possible, 
half of the journeymen and management employees are Black or 
Spanish-speaking. 

2. Recruit actively in high schools that have high proportions of minor- 
ity groups (McCaskey, Catholic High, and Columbia High). Conduct 
programs to directly inform all students of job opportunities and 
requirements. Specify in advertising that the Press is an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 

3. Seek subsidy or other means to permit employees to complete high 
school without losing pay. 

4. Conduct plant-wide human relations training designed to ensure 
a favorable climate for the integration of minority employees. 

5. Present by October 30, 1969, a program for carrying out the above 
goals. Report by December 31, 1969, and March 31, June 30, and 
September 30, 1970, the names and job categories of all employees 
hired in the preceding three months, and all other efforts to meet 
these goals. These reports should be directed to Dr. Kenneth B. 
Little, Executive Officer, American Psychological Association, 1200- 
17th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 20036, and to Professor David 


J. Senn, Department of Psychology, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604, 


This statement was presented at а second meeting with the 
Press. The management's initial reaction was one of surprise and 


ered it entirely reasonable and within the Press's power to imple- 
ment. However, we also made it clear to the Press that if the 
statement was not carried out PSA would pressure APA to seek 
other printers. In fact, we had investigated alternative printers 
and had planned to advertise if necessary for a printer who would 
work aggressively to promote minority employment. The Press 
was also made aware of the probable Sympathy of its other major 
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customers, although in the end we did not have to draw upon 
this source of influence. 

PSA's willingness to pressure APA to change printers was 
crucial, since APA by itself would have been extremely reluctant 
to undergo the resulting disruption of its regular procedures. 
The strongest demand upon APA publications is for efficient 
service to members and to the profession. With this priority, 
APA was unlikely to provide the impetus needed for the Press 
to seek racial equality in employment. 

To provide this otherwise absent impetus was PSA’s role. 
The president of the Press asked how many psychologists PSA 
represented. We assured him that there were more than sufficient 
numbers (current paid membership about 800) to exert consider- 
able pressure on APA. Finally, the president said of the demands, 
"We'll try to do this." 


COMPLIANCE BY THE PREss 


Since the visit, the Press has submitted the requested reports, 
and has attained the prescribed 50-50 percentage of new minority 
employees that previously seemed to unattainable. Of 18 employ- 
ees hired between October 1, 1969, and September 30, 1970, 
9 were black. However, no new employee was Puerto Rican, even 
though in Lancaster there were more Puerto Rican than black 
people. Although most Spanish-speaking graduates of local high 
schools are thoroughly bilingual, the Press had considered lan- 
guage an almost insurmountable barrier —much as it considered 
low educational level of black persons a barrier. But securing 
racial equality for all people requires surmounting whatever ob- 
Stacle appears to block equality for any group. 

The reports of the Press tend to mention results in some 
9f the areas in the original statement and to omit mention of 
other areas altogether, so continual follow-up has been required. 
The community group who wrote the statement has met again 
and has shown continuing interest in the Press's implementation 
of the statement. In general, the response of the Press has been 
good. Certainly, it has greatly exceeded what the attitude of APA 
officials would have led one to expect. Furthermore, the president 
ОЁ the Press has been appointed by the Mayor to the Lancaster 
Apprenticeship and Training Council. The recent minority em- 
ployment experience of the Press is being regarded as a favorable 
€xample for other employers to follow. 
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The effort to get the Lancaster Press to promote minority 
employment was not as difficult as might have been assumed. 
What was lacking, mainly, was initiative by APA to cause the 
Press to take these simple steps. Instead, the incentive needed 
for action by the Press was provided by PSA. Of course, the 
APA could have provided this incentive (much more easily than 
PSA) if it had felt freer to actively promote social values. 

It is not surprising that outside pressure was required. The 
business of the Press is to return maximum profit to its share- 
holders, and it would be financially irresponsible to unnecessarily 
adopt hiring practices that might require more time and effort 
and thus more expense. When human and financial values con- 
flict, business philosophy dictates that financial values must domi- 
nate. Thus business as usual at the Press cannot give first priority 
to social values. 

As APA's goals are now defined, the same is true for it. 
APA's goals give priority to services like distributing journals 
efficiently, and these services might be hindered by concerns such 
as whether APA printing perpetuates racism. What may be need- 
ed in all types of organizations are goals that explicitly emphasize 
social justice rather than simple self-interest. However, so long 
as business as usual predominates, the impetus for social justice 
will most likely arise outside established organizations. 


INFLUENCING THE APA To Work AGAINST RACISM 


In October 1969, a PSA-sponsored resolution on employment 
equality was again considered by the APA Council of Repre- 
sentatives. This resolution called for proportional representation 
of minority groups, at all job levels, in firms dealing with APA. 
With the clear evidence from the Lancaster Press available, the 
resolution could not be dismissed as unnecessary as it had been 
the previous year. The Board of Directors, who review resolutions 
before they reach Council, have regularly failed to approve resolu- 
tions having obvious social implications. However, in this instance 
the Board placed its own watered-down, substitute resolution on 
the agenda and recommended its Passage instead of the original, 
stronger resolution. The Board’s resolution was passed by APA 
Council on October 4, 1969, and specified that “as a condition 
of doing business” with APA, a firm “shall work actively to in- 
crease representation of minority groups at all levels in the organi- 

zation [McKeachie, 1970b, p. 34].” 
It was only after several reminders from PSA that APA actual- 
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ly implemented this resolution; it was more than three months 
before a general mailing was sent to APA suppliers. Even then, 
only a statement of assurance was requested. When PSA insisted 
that the APA Central Office ask for reports on actual numbers 
of employees by sex, race, and job level, it appeared that no 
one had even considered asking for these data. If past experience 
is any guide it will be necessary continually to prod APA into 


action. 


OBSERVATIONS ON COMBATTING RACISM 


Altogether, APA has been reluctant, both in the specific case 
of the Lancaster Press and in this more general attack on racism, 
to act positively to put social values into practice. This is, however, 
no special indictment of APA. Institutional racism, and the reluc- 
tance to act against it, is the rule among organizations of all 
kinds. Like the APA, most organizations hesitate when imple- 
menting social values to get too far ahead of the crowd. Organiza- 
tional goals seldom provide inducement for moving toward social 
change faster than society in general. Thus just keeping pace 
is usually a safe and comfortable practice. But if no one moves 
until everyone moves, progress will be slow indeed. The following 
observations are offered for those who would work to effect social 
change more rapidly than lock-step conformity allows. 

1. Business as usual is racist. Institutional racism consists of institutional 
practices that, regardless of their intent, act to perpetuate racial 
inequality. Because of general societal influences toward racism, 
any institution that does not consciously try to combat racism is 
likely to support it. There need be no intent to discriminate; if 
everyone "just does his job," the result is very probably racist. Yet 
a person generally has no reason not to just do his job. Even when 
the issue of racial equality was specifically raised with APA, the 
association dealt with the issue inadequately and was satisfied with 
loose assurances. Perhaps this comes about partly because APA 
is an essentially white organization, where there are no experiential 
bases for an intuitive understanding of the pervasive and devastat- 
ing effects of racism. > н 

2. Pressure is required for change. Because of the limited way in which 
APA defines its purpose, it would not have acted to counter racism 
as it did without outside pressure (any more than the Press itself 
would have). Moreover, the APA is not likely to maintain its actions 
without outside pressure until the norms change so that social justice 
is explicitly incorporated in the goals of the organization. Implied 
threat both to APA and to the Press was necessary. ]t was not 
sufficient merely to point out the problem, because APA had no 
incentive to deal with it. The amount of pressure required was 
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not large, however, since it is generally accepted that racial inequali- 
ty is wrong, and publicity itself serves as a powerful incentive. 

3. Direct action is one way to exert pressure. Going to the Lancaster Press 
without the APA's blessing proved more effective than working 
through the APA. In fact, it subsequently made it easier to work 
with official APA bodies than it had been before this action. It 
is often better to take unilateral action than to be delayed and 
distracted by attempting to work through a reluctant establishment. 
After an independent action has been successful, the establishment 
may be more willing to listen seriously. Most organizations are reluc- 
tant to take leadership in effecting social change. Individuals and 
groups who are willing and able to take the initiative, however, 
may help accelerate social change. Successful initiative tends to es- 
tablish a higher base for acceptable, normative levels of social re- 
sponsibility. From that point, still further initiatives may be taken. 

4. Specific cases and general goals should be linked. The goal of any action 
should not be merely to win a particular case, but also in so doing 
to effect more general change. Specific cases should be strategically 
selected and consciously related to larger goals. After the need 
for equal employment was demonstrated for Lancaster Press, it 
proved possible to induce APA to begin to take blanket responsibility 
for all the firms with which it deals. Success in a specific case made 
it easier to work toward the larger goal. 

5. The ultimate goal is change in consciousness. Individual psychologists, 
the APA, and the institutions it deals with must all come to recognize 
more fully that their actions do have social consequences. They 
must also undertake responsibility for these consequences, which 
stem not only from the choice of printers, but also of convention 
sites, investment securities, as well as from other “everyday” activi- 
ties. Frequently people and institutions merely comply with pressure 
for change and fail to internalize the reason for change. For those 
who merely comply, it is crucial to monitor and to educate. Other- 
wise, even with good faith, they are unlikely to generalize the change 
to other situations, or perhaps even to maintain it at all. 


People and institutions need to be educated so that eventually 
organizations will voluntarily incorporate standards of social jus- 
tice. Until they do, a prime route to the fundamental social change 


this society now requires will be the long march through the existing 
institutions, 
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Postscript: SPRING 1973 


Involvement with institutional racism, sexism, and agism con- 
tinues, in APA and elsewhere. For what it may contribute toward 
eliminating these practices, this postscript brings APA’s actions 
up to date, and attempts to shed further light on the process 
of institutional change. 

This report was originally written in the spring of 1970 and 
submitted then to the American Psychologist, essentially as it 
appears above. The Editor sent it to the entire APA Board of 
Directors for comment because it touched so closely upon APA 
practices and interests. Although the members of the APA Board 
are individuals with favorable general attitudes toward racial 
equality, these persons were here acting in institutional roles 
where they displayed strong and sincere differences on how racial 
equality related to APA’s practice. Their comments raise impor- 
tant questions on which psychologists’ views differ. In the hope 
that they may provide added understanding of how individual 
and institutional components interact in determining institutional 
behavior, and that such understanding may promote beneficial 
change, we quote from the comments: 


Aside from their polemics—what have Sawyer and Senn done to use 
their skills to help Lancaster Press move toward recruiting blacks? 
An angry, unfair report, written before the facts were gleaned. The 
inclusive “you” decries all but the writers. An ungracious, polemic 
account. 


‚ + + there are at least two unwarranted assumptions: (1) APA should 
in effect become PSA and act accordingly . . . (2) APA should take 
upon itself the investigative and enforcement functions of government 
agencies. . . . 


My primary objection to the manuscript is that it appears to be a 
propaganda document rather than an objective report. 


Despite the tone of some of the paper, other parts of it show more 
understanding of the nature and problems of both APA and the press 
than I would have expected. Although the paper may be somewhat 
inflammatory in style and intent, I suspect we generate much more 
flack by appearing to be unsympathetic and resistant to causes and 
change... . 

The tone of the paper remains objectionably hortatory, propagandistic, 
and jingoistic. It is unfit for publication in any professional journal, 
and must not be published in the American Psychologist. 

I agree that the paper is politically motivated, that it will tend to 
excite many readers, and that it contains statements that are inflamma- 
tory, judgemental, and irritating. On the other hand, the problem 
it deals with is real and the authors have demonstrated that planned 
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intervention can have a measurable and constructive outcome, which 
is more than I can say for many studies. . . . 

On the basis of such comments, the article was initially reject- 
ed. Later (July 1971) a somewhat differently oriented version 
containing about one-fourth of the above was accepted and pub- 
lished in the "Psychology in Action" section of the American Psy- 
chologist (Senn & Sawyer, 1971). 

Concerns similar to those expressed about our report may 
also have influenced reactions to APA Council's equal employ- 
ment resolutions. The October 1969 resolution resulted in letters 
being sent to 449 organizations. Eventually (APA Monitor, No- 
vember 1970), 263 organizations responded to the letter, signing 
the statement that they would not discriminate. No actual data 
on employment were requested, and no Sanctions were taken 
with organizations who did not sign the statement or who did 
not respond. APA’s follow-up of this resolution appears to have 
subsided around the end of 1970. 

In December 1971, APA Council passed a second resolution 
on equal employment, again submitted by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. This resolution provided 
that all organizations doing at least $10,000 business annually 
with APA "submit data on their personnel practices, including 
a breakdown of their employees at all job levels by sex, race, 
and age, demonstrating to the satisfaction of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors that they are working actively 
to avoid underrepresentation of minority groups at all levels of 
their organizations [McKeachie, 1972, p. 279]." The resolution 
stated also: “The $10,000 cutoff point will be lowered as rapidly 
as practicable to include most vendors [p. 278].” The March 
1972 APA Monitor listed 78 vendors who “provide goods or ser- 
vices to APA in excess of $500 per year.” 

By December 1972, 30 organizations had been asked to sub- 
mit data and 19 had done so. These organizations employed, 
on the average, 34% females and 21% racial minority persons 
(black, Oriental, native American, Spanish-surnamed). But among 
officials, managers, and professions, women were only 15% and 
minority persons only 2%. The largest of these organizations, 
an airline, had 29% women and 12% minority persons among 
its 47,000 employees but only 3% women and 2% minority per- 
sons among its 14,000 officials, managers, and professionals. The 
resolution stated that when the information from an organization 
"raises questions about the effectiveness of its equal opportunity 

practices, the APA Office of Social and Ethical Responsibility 
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shall initiate a discussion with the organization about its current 
practices and future plans. If these discussions fail to produce 
satisfactory evidence . . ., APA shall stop doing business with 
it. . . [McKeachie, 1972, p. 279].” 

As of the spring of 1973, three organizations—IBM, Group 
Hospitalization (Blue Cross-Blue Shield), and Parking Manage- 
ment, Washington, D.C.—had explicitly refused to submit any 
data at all. The APA Council resolution specified that if an organi- 
zation so refuses: “APA shall stop doing business with it as rapidly 
as feasible without disrupting essential services [McKeachie, 1972, 
р. 279].” The April 1973 American Psychclogist reports that *By' 
January 15, 1973, steps will be taken . . . to terminate business 
relations with those firms that have still not complied. . . . If 
there are cases where it is not possible to stop business without 
disrupting essential services, APA will ‘vigorously protest...’ 
[McKeachie, 1973, p. 309].” 

So far—four years after the original resolution—no discus- 
sions have been initiated, no services terminated, no protests en- 
tered. APA has not yet shown itself able to increase minority 
employment of a single one of its suppliers—even the Lancaster 
Press, whose employment of black persons is about the same 
now as three years ago when PSA's monitoring ended. Business 
as usual remains the dominant force in APA. It appears likely 
to continue so until enough of us make it clear through our 
Own actions that we consider working to eliminate racism, sexism, 
and agism as important as getting out the journals. 
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The problem of the white researcher in black communities is ap- 
proached from a systems perspective with emphasis on relationships, 
аз opposed to variables. The relationships of concern are those between 
black communities and educational systems in the communities. The 
political nature of educational systems and the activities of those in- 
volved in them are reflected in the concepts and methods employed 
by researchers. Selective attention on the part of the researcher, system- 
atically excluding elements distinctive to black culture, has helped 
maintain his superordinate role vis-à-vis black people in America. The 
crisis of legitimation presently characterizing the white researcher is 
viewed as a consequence of the inflexibility of the concepts and meth- 
ods typically employed in behavioral research. 


_ There exist a variety of approaches to the problem of the 
White researcher in black communities. My own approach focuses 
on the research and evaluation needs for the black community. 
The perspective adopted is based upon the following proposition: 
Research and evaluation strategies for education must involve 
the energies of those affected by the educational policies so de- 
vised. It is for this reason that research and evaluation in educa- 
tion need to be viewed as scientific and political in nature. Let 
me begin with some definitions. ў 

‚ Research defines a universe of social significance. Evaluation 
defines the behavior of that which is considered to be significant. 
Education embraces all that is considered significant in maintaining 
the society. 

The scientist involved in educational researc 
Participates in the definition of what is to be lea 
18 to be learned, and the ways in which one can 
it is that has been learned. All of this, in turn, 
by those who have the power to maintain society as a recog) 
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system. Thus the technology of the behavioral scientist marches 
hand in hand with the complex of values which give a national 
social system its distinctive character. 

Education, one of the primary institutional systems in society, 
may be viewed as that system which organizes the learning strate- 
gies used to induct people into societal maintaining roles. In his- 
torical context, American society defines particular roles for black 
people. The performance by blacks of these, largely dependency, 
roles reveals the extraordinary success of education for black 
people: Its principal role is to teach black people to occupy the 
dependency roles created for them within this society. The 
principal role of the behavioral scientist involved in educational 
research and evaluation is to contribute the "benefits" of scientific 
technology to the continuing function of education for black peo- 
ple. I would argue that this fairly well defines precisely what 
the principal role of the white researcher in black communities 
has been. 

When we focus upon the amount of change in the lives of 
black people which has occurred as a result of educational re- 
search, we find very little. We do find, however, that the white 
researcher has gained fame among his peers and has moved 
on to a more prestigious academic rank. He has also become 
more powerful in terms of social influence. His graduate students 
find the work grist for theses and dissertations — these too become 
published and the cycle repeats itself. But what about the people 
whose behavior has made all of this possible? Does anything of 
benefit accrue to the people who have been tested, sampled, inter- 
viewed, and surveyed? 

It is important for us to begin to look for a model of educa- 
tional research in the black community that attempts to end this 
constant cycle of white benefit at black cost. 

If the researcher is to adopt a different posture vis-à-vis 
the black community, he must begin first with an understanding 
of the political situation of black people in this country —for 
he will find that his very social role is intimately related to the 
social roles ascribed to the black people. Three basic tasks and 
one primary modus operandi, growing out of the definitions of 
education, research, and evaluation which were noted earlier, 
are necessary if the relationship of the white researcher to the 
black community is to be changed. 

1. Education provides the cognitive and affective tools used to discern 
relationships between the self-system and other systems. It also pro- 
vides tools used to discern reasons for relationships between the 
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self-system and other systems, and, finally, the tools used to modify 
relationships between the self-system and other systems. 

9. Research determines the meanings of relationships within and be- 
tween the self-system and other systems. It also determines the 
explanations for the relationships in these, and, finally, the mean- 
ings of modification strategies for altering relationships in the sys- 
tem. 

3. Evaluation assesses the behavioral characteristics of human compo- 
nents involved in education; principally, the assessment of a person’s 
demonstrated ability to learn. 


WHITE RESEARCHER AND BLACK EDUCATION 


The child’s organized introduction to a system larger than 
his family and church occurs when he enters school. The curricu- 
lum presents systems of symbols such as words, numbers, sounds, 
and concrete objects which are meant to suggest the way the 
world is. The child is also presented with a system of com- 
municated feelings about his performance with these symbols. 
The latter system is meant to suggest “myself as I should be” 
in the world “the way it is.” But the-way-the-world-is as presented 
by many teachers may reflect the reality of a middle class child 
in comfortable suburban surroundings; such a reality has little 
to do with a black child living in the urban ghetto. Who is to 
say which reality is more real? Is the black child’s reality a “minori- 
ty” one in the international context of human behavior? 

_ The structuring of behavior in educational settings (e.g., bells, 

lines, sitting quietly, paying attention in a special kind of way) 
bears little resemblance to life in most nonwhite families. The 
pledge of allegiance ritual presents a complex of values hardly 
born out by the reality of the ghetto where everyday experiences 
give lie to these values. 

The basic symbol systems presented in the early grades are 
abstracted from a set of societal symbols which the child must 
internalize if he is to become a “functioning” member of society. 
Most school systems ignore the presence of the symbol systems 
which are located in the black community. The basic symbol sys- 
tems employed are best described as middle class white, hardly 
universal and by no means “normal.” One of the tasks of the 
scientist is to ask whether the purpose of education is to build 
upon the styling of indigenous systems or to substitute alternate 
systems. 

, The-way-the-world-is and myself-as-I-should-be within the 
institutional system of white middle class education serves to Jus- 
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tify the low-powered status of black people. The style of cognitive 
and affective tools presented to children emphasizes a set of rela- 
tionships that when successfully learned continue to recruit black 
people to, and maintain them in, subordinate social roles. Careful 
investigation into these areas of individual and social relationships 
may well serve to delineate more clearly what is meant by a racist 
society. 

If the maintenance of an uneven system of rewards based 
upon race is one of the principal tasks of education, it follows 
that the learning of logical links between being black and the 
nature of the black community in relationship to the white com- 
munity poses some interesting questions for the study of the 
scientist himself. What is it about the set of reasons, explicitly 
or implicitly taught, that leaves so many black people inadequately 
conscious of the dynamics of their situation? Given the disparity 
between blacks and whites in income (despite equal years of 
schooling), in employment rates in municipal services in their 
respective communities, given all of this and more, why do black 
people tolerate it? Might it have something to do with the tools 
that education itself presents? Could it be that education teaches 
us, basically, that the problem with black people is their existence? 

In addition to providing tools for the discernment of relation- 
ships and their justification, education also provides the tools 
needed for the modification of these relationships. The choice 
of which relationships to modify, however, is more than likely 
related to the tools used in the initial recognition of these relation- 
ships. The scientist who investigates change strategies involving 
drugs, political action, crime, alternate schools, and/or civil dis- 
turbances might seek to relate the frequency and effects of these 
phenomena to what is taught and learned in school. 

To search for the meaning of education for the black commu- 
nity is to view, from a different perspective, the role of education 
in maintaining American society. The scientist might want to test 
the hypothesis that the deliberate disregard of black cognitive 
and affective tools is functional to the maintenance of a white 
dominated and white oriented society. He may raise questions 
about the persistence of the black community as an identifiable 
social system within the dominant social system. He may ask about 
the role of education in maintaining the black community at à 
subordinate level in American society. And he might inquire into 
the type of change strategies introduced within the school. He 
might also inquire into the depth and scope of these strategies 

and their frequency and effects. 
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If we take a "systems" approach (Berrien, 1968) to the evalua- 
tion of education for black people, we look not only at individual 
human components—e.g., students, teachers, administrators, 
boards of education, and parents— we look also at the school 
asa system with a variety of related environments. If black high 
school graduates are less employable than white high school 
dropouts, evaluation of the individual black student should not 
be the principal focus of the evaluator—at least not from a sys- 
tems perspective. We must carefully develop evaluation designs 
that link the characteristics of such macrosystems as the economy 
with the characteristics of the school. Only then can we under- 
stand the behavior of black students. 

А systems approach to research and evaluation focuses atten- 
tion on interlinked levels of human systems where the primary 
function is the stabilization of the total system. Utilization of a 
systems approach toward educational institutions and their 
various environments focuses attention upon the ways in which 
such subsystems interrelate in the operation of the total social 
system. 

In his role as a scientist, the educational researcher must 
not accept the legitimacy of educational social systems unless he 
critically questions the function of education for black people 
in American society. There remains a need for the behavioral 
scientist to establish a feedback mechanism whereby he can moni- 
tor his own value biases. For the behavioral scientist has profited 
from education—he has “made it" in the system. The tremendous 
investment of self, together with the concomitant shaping of self 
in relation to the system, effectively blinds him to some of the 
elementary questions suggested throughout this paper. But it is 
the avoidance of these questions which precludes the behavioral 
scientist from becoming a competent scholar and adding new 
knowledge to the science of human affairs. The new knowledge 
needed would bring about meaningful change not only for black 
people but also for white people. The signals from many a middle 
class white youngster reflect a growing disaffiliation from myself- 
as-I-should-be and the-way-the-world-is. A nation of scholars who 
cannot understand the behavior of their own children is poorly 
Speed to investigate and make judgments about the behavior 
ot others. 
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The distinctive characteristic of the black psychology of the future 
is its adoption of an explicit goal, the liberation of black people. Tradi- 
tional psychology has not been merely apathetic towards this goal; 
it has actively opposed it. This is seen not so much in the behavior 
of individual whites as in the behavior of the systems of which they 
are a part. Four specific areas in which traditional psychology is found 
wanting with respect to black needs and concerns are ethics, concepts, 
methods, and politics. The implication is that black students should 
shift their attention away from traditional psychology and turn it 
towards the development of a new black psychology. 


This paper presents my current thinking on white psychology 
and its long-standing complicity in the subjugation and colonial 
domination of black people. Hopefully, these brief comments 
on research in psychology will prompt others to investigate in 
more detail the range of social science efforts and enterprises 
Which are controlled by white people against interests of our 
collective advancement as black people. This paper is offered 
as stimulation to the serious investigation of oppressive aspects 
of white psychology as well as serious deliberation on black psy- 
chology as a potential discipline of mental liberation. 

. The paper will deal with five issues, four of which touch 
briefly upon the key limitations of white psychology. The final 
section attempts to outline alternatives to white psychology and 
Suggest guidelines for research in black psychology. t 

An important analytical distinction should be made here be- 
tween the effects of social institutions and the personality attri- 
butes of those who perform roles in these institutions. It is useful 
to distinguish between the effects institutions can have via their 
powers, policies, priorities, and programs, and the intentions of 
individuals who occupy roles in these institutions. With respect 
to goals of black liberation and self-determination, the relation- 
ships between social science research institutions and black com- 
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munities continue to be exploitative and counter-productive. This 
observation does not require that one believe that white psycholo- 
gists hate black people. Nor does it imply that white psychologists 
have calculated the subjugation of black people, as probable as 
this consideration of conspiracy may be. In this paper I forego 
discussion of human intentions, inasmuch as these operate 
independently of the effects of institutions. 

The deemphasis of individual sentiments in favor of institu- 
tional exploits is helpful for at least two reasons. Given that institu- 
tions outlast the individuals who man them, the analytical treat- 
ment of psychology as an institution exposes the kinds of enduring 
and dehumanizing effects white psychology has had on black 
communities. Secondly, treatment of psychology as an institution 
alerts us to its status as a corporate and vested interest, having 
at its disposal a host of investigatory facilities and resources as 
well as public relations, real estate, and consumer powers. By 
adopting an institutional, or systems, approach, one is less apt 
to be lulled into viewing psychology as irrelevant or neutral vis-à- 
vis the interests of black people. Where survival and advancement 
are concerned, no major institution of the oppressor stands as 
irrelevant or neutral to the oppressed; that which is not part 
hi the solution to one's collective plight remains part of the prob- 
em. 


Ethical Concerns 


Whatever else the concept may mean, ethics implies recogni- 
tion of one's inextricable obligation to deal fairly with the rest 
of humanity and to contribute to its well-being, betterment, and 
uplift. Science cannot avoid wrestling with questions of its account- 
ability to others and of its role in the demise or uplift of communi- 
ties it chooses for study. Any ethically responsible social discipline 
must be concerned with the effects its policies and procedures 
are having on those whom it studies. 

White psychology stands accused of unethical conduct in its 
relations with the black community. Indeed it would be a striking 
historical contradiction if any major white institution could offer 
evidence of consistently ethical conduct toward. the black com- 
munity, since white institutions have not been concerned with 
black liberation. Instead of service to black people, white psycholo- 
gy has been flagrantly self-serving and opportunistic. f 

Even a casual examination of white psychology as an investi- 
gatory business reveals that enormous amounts of information 
are extracted annually from the black community without ade- 
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quate explanation, justification, or community relevant follow-up 
services. Black people are used indiscriminately as human guinea 
pigs to further the "scholarly" ambitions and success strivings 
of white social scientists. The black community is touted as a 
model of disorganization by researchers who hold up their own 
community as a universal model of organizational perfectibility. 
Contracts, grants, degrees, consultantships, publications, tenures, 
prestigious appointments, careers, and "expert" reputations are 
carried home to suburbia on the backs of the poor and the black. 
Under the guise of scholarly detachment and objectivity, social 
science research has consistently demonstrated an unwillingness 
to contribute its political leverage, employment potential, energy, 
skills, and funds to the uplift and long-term betterment of the 
black community. Professional researchers lack a desire to pro- 
mote community involvement in their activities. There have been 
failures to incorporate community service considerations in the 
design of investigations; and the responsibility to act on the basis 
of their findings in ways which would aid the community has 
been abdicated. Social scientists have refused to become social 
advocates of the often powerless persons they insist upon studying. 
In fact, it is commonplace to find black people being denied 
even financial remuneration for the services extracted despite 
the countless intrusions social science makes on their time, energy, 
privacy, and knowledge. Black clientele are treated as commodi- 
ties—useful for a time, but ultimately undeserving of genuine 
consideration except as may be required to ensure the attainment 
of investigatory goals. As Dumont (1969) suggests in commenting 
on the ethical limitations of current social science, psychology 
must begin to allow for: 
. . new kinds of research competencies. . . . These have to do with 
the nature of the relationship between the investigator and his subjects 
: . . In the past, there has been a vampirish quality to the manner 
in which researchers sucked the data from their subjects. ... 
Moreover, they did so with a sense of righteousness, as if every mono- 
graph partook of Galileo's divinity. It has now become necessary for 
the emergence of a less exploitative relationship with the subjects of 
Social science research. . . . This means more than paying for inter- 
views. It may mean becoming an advocate of those being studied 
[pp. 19-20]. 


In brief, white psychology on the whole has abdicated ethical 
Tesponsibility in its treatment of black clientele. So long as 115 
Motives remain those of the vampire rather than the advocate, 
itis of negligible if not negative utility for black people. 
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Conceptual Limitations 


Much of the invalidity of white psychology occurs at the 
fundamental level of conceptualization. Two interrelated perspec- 
tives emerge from the literature of white psychology: (a) a victim- 
centered vs. system-centered perspective, and (b) a deviancy vs. 
difference perspective. The first dimension recognizes a theoreti- 
cal distinction between the attribution of causality to charac- 
teristics of the person as opposed to characteristics of social forces 
or systems. The second dimension recognizes a theoretical distinc- 
tion between the evaluation of phenomena as "good" or "bad" 
vs. their designation as "different." White psychology—to the det- 
riment of understanding the black experience—has been obsessed 
with conceptualizing black behavior from victim-centered and de- 
viancy perspectives. Other researchers (Dumont, 1969; Poussaint, 
1967; Wilson, 1969) have referred to this trend as the white 
researcher's penchant for analyzing and blaming the victim rather 
than the perpetrator of oppression. A single standard of behavior 
is adopted; deviations from that standard are defined as patholog- 
ical, dangerous, or criminal. 

An example is given in the research by Fishman and Solomon 
(1963) involving "in-depth" interviews with black and white civil 
rights participants. Extrapolating from interviews, the authors 
attempt to link protest involvement to what they view as “character 
based on older traits of Negro Personality and certain psycho-so- 
cial aspects of adolescence" (i.e., acting out behavior). With the 
conceptualization that protest is “pro-social acting out,” they offer 
the following interpretations of their data: 

1. "Non-violence allows blacks to channel aggression into positive iden- 
tification with the traditional ego-ideal of the white majority.” Evi- 
dently, we are to assume that (a) blacks protest in ways that allow 
them to be more like white people, and (b) the white majority 
has nonviolence as its ego ideal. By what criteria can this society 
be described as nonviolent in either word or deed? 


2. Dr. King is admired because he is seen as the man the child’s 
father might have been. 

3. Sit-ins represent “acting out of early childhood frustrations and 
parental conflicts and wishes” as well as of “past resentments” of 
his parents by the child. Here the psychoanalytic /trait / personality- 
centered framework allows the authors to bypass entirely the social, 
political, economic, situational—in short, system—factors that are 
obvious to blacks who know why protest occurs. 

4. Sit-ins allow blacks to “externalize” anger and “project” it onto 
whites, so they can feel “guiltless” and “exhilarated” when attacked. 


It is important to note that Fishman and Solomon are not 
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atypical. Since they have not experienced being black in America, 
it is impossible for them to identify with those who have been 
subjected to the slander, sticks, kicks, guns, and prods of mobs 
and policemen. This precludes their adaptation of conceptual 
frameworks which stem from direct experience. 

The research of Moynihan (1965), Jensen (1969), Hess, Ship- 
man, Brophy, and Bear (1968), Deutsch (1968), Bernstein (1961), 
and Hunt (1961) are similarly limited conceptually. The research 
of these people and many others represents concerted efforts 
by white academia to focus on, and implicitly blame, victims for 
the degradations imposed upon them by others. These are the 
people who contend that the black youngster: (a) is delinquent 
because he has a defective superego, (b) is emotionally disturbed 
because he refuses to adjust and upsets existing settings, (c) scores 
differently on IQ tests than whites because he has inferior genes, 
(d) lives in a ghetto because he comes from a deficient family 
with dominant mothers and pregnant sisters, (e) fails to obtain 
jobs and promotions because he lacks proper work habits and 
а "competent self," (f) has less cognitive capacity than whites be- 
cause he talks improperly, (g) fails in school because he is "cul- 
turally deprived," and (h) fails in virtually all aspects of life be- 
cause he forever carries the scars of oppression obtained at home 
during preschool years. 

By avoiding paying attention to system effects and failing 
to conceptualize a pluralism of norms, such analyses inevitably 
fall short of documenting the black experience in any accurate 
way. White psychology suggests that black people themselves are 
responsible in a number of pathological ways for their plight. 

Another example of this perspective comes from Kardiner 
and Ovessey (1968), whose psychoanalytic investigations nearly 
two decades ago set much of the tenor of discussion among psy- 
chologists about self-hatred in black people. In commenting on 
the psychodynamics of a black female, these investigators write: 

T. G. has shown the usual history of an early broken home with 
а changing and unstable environment. Her predominant patterns of 
adaptation are based on a variety of escape devices. The most impor- 
tant of these is denial. Thus, she is not Negro, but Afro-American, 
indicating how deeply vulnerable she is on the subject of color. This 
means that her predominant trait is self-hatred, which she deflects 
from herself by denying the existence of color, one of her attributes 
as a Negro [p. 159]. 
Here white psychology arrives at the conclusion that designating 
oneself as Afro-American is indicative of pathological self-hatred. 
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Given a less constricting perspective, one might argue the exact 
opposite, namely, that any black person recognizing linkages to 
Africa and referring to him or herself as Afro-American is more 
accurately diagnosed as healthy rather than neurotic. Does one 
have to be black in order to conceive of Africa as good? 

If the goal of science is to derive empirical formulations 
of maximal explanatory and predictive power, progress toward 
this goal is being hampered by an unswerving reliance on victim- 
centered deviancy approaches to black behavior. So long as such 
paradigms exist, it is clear that white psychology is of limited 
conceptual ability for documenting the black experience. 


Methodological Weaknesses 


A major weakness of white psychology involves its inability 
to establish unambiguous defining criteria for key research vari- 
ables. Coupled with this is an apparent inability to devise instru- 
ments and assessment experiences sensitive enough to probe these 
variables in nonwhite samples. Without considering problems of 
measurement in detail, it is obvious that researchers have not 
been clear about exactly what it is they are “studying” or “control- 
ling” or “partialing out,” nor have they used very refined tools 
to extract information. For instance, what is “intelligence” or “ad- 
vanced intellectual functioning” or “mature cognitive capacity”? 
Unfortunately, the state of the art is such that people still talk 
in terms of intelligence as being “what IQ tests measure.” Obvious- 
ly, when so much of the life of the child hinges on his IQ and 
academic test performance, vague or irrelevant criteria are not 
in the interests of science or of black children. 

There is much ambiguity, for example, associated with the 
concept of socioeconomic status (SES). What are its defining char- 
acteristics for blacks? Are education, income, and occupation 
always appropriate markers of SES? Would not a more realistic 
indication of SES be whether in fact a person is employed or 
not? It is usually forgotten that national statistics of, say, 20% 
unemployment might mean only one of five Americans, but one 
out of every two black Americans. Theoretically, status indicates 
the degree to which one has access to opportunity structures, 
possesses resources monitoring mobility and life chances, and 
commands deference and prestige. Thus for some investigatory 
purposes matching whites and blacks on education, income, an' 

occupation still does not equate the groups on these defining 
aspects of status. This point is particularly crucial given the greater 
earning power of whites at all educational levels and their greater 
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buying power (vis-à-vis ghetto costs and prices) at all income levels. 
Furthermore, lest education be overestimated, it must be remem- 
bered that even Dr. Martin Luther King could not command 
respect for his physical safety from white persons and police—a 
consideration any white "counterpart" (matched on education) 
might reasonably take for granted. 

Another measurement limitation of current research con- 
cerns the issue of experimenter-subject rapport and its bearing 
on the validity of data. Rapport is essential for any investigation 
be it with black or white subjects. Most data are suspect unless 
we can be reasonably sure that subjects have not been uncoopera- 
tive, disruptive, inattentive, overly defensive, or superficial. Al- 
though rarely examined in published reports, it is likely that 
rapport is a crucial variable in experimental results. This is partic- 
ularly true when researchers study variables that are highly per- 
sonal and cathected (e.g., self-esteem) and/or culturally tabooed 
(e.g., telling the truth to white people). If they care to be involved 
at all, people prefer relations with researchers that are collabo- 
rative in nature, not selfish expeditions in data extraction. Since 
such relations are rarely established, it is safe to assume that 
black people experience little if any comfort in testing situations 
involving white investigators. 


Political Factors 


Given the oppressed status of blacks, white psychology re- 
mains politically limited to the extent that it does not satisfactorily 
alter this status. White psychology does not facilitate blackness, 
either in terms of cultural / emotional or of informational experi- 
ence. White psychology has also been reluctant to gear operations 
toward the advancement of public policy issues articulated by 
black people. In essence, white psychology has failed to provide 
even a minimum of practical, concrete, politically potent benefits 
and services to the black communities it has so lucratively chosen 
to study. 


Black PsycHOLOGY 


. At least one implication of the preceding is that black scien- 
tists must begin to extricate themselves from the structures of 
White-oriented disciplines. This must be done in a committed 
move to align their contributions as professionals with their inter- 
ests as persons of oppressed status. In this spirit, the idea of 
a “black psychology” has entered the conceptual universe, desig- 
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nating an emerging discipline that will hopefully be all that white 
psychology has not been. Without foreclosing any possibilities 
for future creative/constructive endeavor, it may be helpful to 
outline the style, thrusts, and future of our new discipline. 

Black psychology must give priority consideration to the fol- 
lowing issues: 

1. The development of research strategies which proceed from real 
life needs rather than from theoretical imperatives. 

2. The development of collaborative relations with black communities. 
These must be collaborative in the sense that all parties share in 
guiding the total research endeavor, including decisions about re- 
search conceptualization, design methodology, and the dissemi- 
nation of the utilization of data. We must recognize that such data 
are used to influence public policy; they generate political conse- 
quences which must be to the benefit of the community involved. 

3. The development of new research competencies and roles that will 
facilitate the advancement of our collective interests. Black psycholo- 
gy must assume responsibility for the relevance and implications 
of data it gathers as well as for implementation into community-ben- 
eficial policy. This may entail becoming advocates and lobbyists 
for certain groups and positions; it may entail becoming information 
resource persons for planning and strategy development, watchdog 
personnel to guard community interests, scouts conducting recon- 
naissance research on oppressor operations, "experts" equipped to 
analyze and develop counter measures for the psychological 
weaponry of oppressor forces, and “engineers” committed to devel- 
oping and redirecting our own value-instilling institutions along 
perspectives of collective advancement. 

Black psychology must, as it rids us of illusions about white 
psychology, proceed from sheer analysis to action-service-commit- 
ment roles. It can ill afford to duplicate the victim /deviancy ap- 
proach nor simply oversee research in black communities where 
the entrée of whites has been called into question. In keeping 
with its special professional and human calling, black psychology 
must be a discipline combining analysis and action. It must be 
a discipline that is strong and valuable because it is ethically re- 
sponsible, conceptually precise, methodologically sound, and ро" 
litically potent. Considering both our problems and our potential, 
nothing less will do. 
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This paper presents an overview of the major intellectual forces affect- 
ing black scholars in the past and an outline of what will occur in 
the future. The role of the white researcher is discussed in relationship 
to the concept of scientific objectivity, with an illustration of how the 
very concepts employed by researchers ("integration" versus "libera- 
tion") channel their energies in one direction as opposed to another. 
Discussion of black behavior is grounded in a consideration of African 
behavior. Black Americans are viewed as fundamentally African, not 
European; the difference between these two provides the legitimate 
epistemological foundation for a distinctive Black Studies. 


The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the development 
of sounder scholarship in Black Studies. This purpose can be 
accomplished if some of the major historical forces which have 
influenced and are now influencing the selection and explication 
of problems by black scholars are clearly understood. If effort 
along these lines serves to clarify at least one point of contention 
ог presents a simple new aspect on which further development 
of black social inquiry can proceed, a contribution of worth will 
have been made. 

The effort here is undertaken first by attempting to review 
and identify the trends in black intellectual activity. That the 
tise of Black Power is correlated with a new intention regarding 
black social inquiry is assumed; it is then necessary to deal with 
the development of Black Studies—what it has been, what it is, 
and what it is to be. 

„ The focus then turns to the context in which black social 
Inquiry is embedded and argues for the development of the Pan- 
African frame as the most relevant one for black intellectual activi- 
ty. Black Studies is suggested as the formulation which best recon- 
ciles the context with our present needs. The basic theme through- 
Ош this paper is the desire not only to present the arguments 
for various perspectives, but to do so in a way that leads to a 
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better understanding of what led to them; consequently, argu- 
ments which may be used to counter the points herein are antici- 
pated and commented upon. 


Brack SOCIAL INQUIRY: A REVIEW 


Conspicuous by its absence in contemporary academia is a 
critical and interpretative history of black intellectual traditions, 
Such a history seems essential if we are properly to understand 
current attempts to develop a newer framework for black social 
inquiry. With the recognition that such a treatment is underway, 
the discussion below provides only an outline of the broader 
themes. 

It is perhaps first necessary to note the causal primacy of 
Euro-American racism in creating the context in which black social 
inquiry (and all social inquiry and thinking about blacks) has 
been undertaken. The impact of this racism distorts the questions 
selected, influences the modes of analysis adopted, and shapes 
the conclusions reached. Neither black nor white scholars have 
escaped this phenomenon. The full explication and understand- 
ing of this reality will reveal much about the true nature of the 

problems faced by black people—then and now. The quality of 
intellect demonstrated by black scholars functioning in the face 
of racist absurdities should serve to inspire generations to come. 

To begin, we might well let W. E. B. DuBois (1898), as much 
a precursor of black intellectual traditions as any, pose the guiding 
question: 

The present period in the development of sociological study is a trying 

one; it is the period of observation, research and comparison-work 

always wearisome, often aimless, without well-settled principles and 
guiding lines, and subject ever to the pertinent criticism: What, after 

all, has been accomplished? [p. 14] 

In assaying the tremendous Opportunities a developing United 

States offered for the field of sociologists, DuBois was moved 

to make an observation which seems strikingly current: 
In one field, however, and a field perhaps larger than any other 
single domain of social phenomena, there does not seem to have awa- 
kened as yet a fitting realization of the Opportunities for scientific 
inquiry. This is the group of social phenomena arising from the pre- 
sence in this land [circa 1898] of eight million persons of African 
descent [p. 14]. 

DuBois’ treatment is one which strives to place the problems 

of black people in the context of American society; he describes 
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them as “not one problem, but rather a plexus of social problems 
.. that . . . group themselves about those Africans whom two 
centuries of slave-trading brought into the land." 

The prophetic vision which was to characterize much of what 
DuBois would say is obvious: 

So far as the Negro race is concerned, the Civil War simply left us 
face to face with the same sort of problems of social conditions and 
caste which were beginning to face the nation a century ago. It is 
these problems that we are to-day somewhat helplessly—not to say 
carelessly—facing, forgetful that they are living, growing social ques- 
tions whose progeny will survive to curse the nation, unless we grapple 
with them manfully and intelligently [p. 17]. 

A recent review of the beginnings of black sociology asserts 
that "Dubois' plea for an objective study of American blacks and 
American race relations became the hallmark of the next stage 
in the history of the sociology of the black community—the mono- 
graphs emanating from the famous Chicago school of American 
sociology [Bracey, 1971, p. 5]." Bracey discusses what he sees 
as the substantial impact of the Chicago school and Robert Park 
on black sociology as exemplified by such black scholars as Charles 
S. Johnson, E. Franklin Frazier, Bertram W. Doyle, St. Clair 
Drake, and Horace Cayton. Park demanded that the discipline 
of sociology attempt to cast off much of the racism that charac- 
terized it in his day; he emphasized a conviction that scientific 
knowledge.could help to solve race problems, but that only detach- 
ment in research would produce scientific knowledge. His popu- 
larity with young black scholars was due perhaps in part to his 
liberal attitude and “objectivity” displayed in the racist climate 
of that period. Park also viewed detached social knowledge as 
essential for decisions of policymakers. His conceptual and meth- 
odological influence can be seen in the work of his students, 
most of whom viewed race relations in an international context. 
Park’s advocacy of the use of techniques such as participant obser- 
vation, case studies, and his conceptualization of race relations 
in terms of conflict, competition, and accommodation were car- 
ried on by the young black scholars of the day. Ў 

It is necessary to understand the climate in which earlier 
black social scientists endeavored if we are to recognize the forces 
Which shaped them. Much of the work of such scholars as Johnson 
and Frazier was in the spirit of detachment urged by Park, but 
significant in the sense of urgency with which it was undertaken. 
The classic themes which pervade much of the social research 
on black people were epitomized by DuBois: 
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I determined to put science into sociology through a study of the 
condition of problems of my own group. I was going to study the 
facts, any and all facts, concerning the American Negro and his plight, 
and by measurement and comparison and research, work up to any 
valid generalization which I could [1940, p. 51]. 

It is important to note that Gunnar Myrdal's An American 
Dilemma (1944) was completed with the assistance of several of 
the black scholars mentioned above. According to Myrdal, "The 
primary purpose of studies of this character is the collection, 
analysis and interpretation of existing knowledge." Guided by 
this, he attempted no less than a "comprehensive study of the 
Negro in the United States, to be undertaken in a wholly objective 
and dispassionate way as a social phenomenon [1944, p. 36]." 

The classic study of Chicago by Drake and Cayton (1945) 
reflected the influence of Park, to whom it is dedicated. An impor- 
tant commentary is found in Richard Wright's introduction to 
this volume: 


Black Metropolis is not a volume of mere facts. The basic facts are 
assumed. The hour is too late to argue if there is a Negro problem 
or not. Riots have swept the nation and more riots are pending. This 
book assumes that the Negro's present position in the United States 
results from oppression of Negroes by white people, that the Negro's 
conduct, his personality, his culture, his entire life flow naturally and 
inevitably out of the conditions imposed upon him by white America 

[Wright, 1945, p. xxix]. 

Clearly the volume is substantially different from earlier studies 
of "the Negro problem" in America, particularly with respect 
to its underlying assumptions. 

The assumption guiding such research was that "racial preju- 
dice" and "discrimination" were the causes of the predicament 
of black people. The implications of this assumption are succinctly 
noted by Alkalimat (1969): 

While the concepts prejudice and discrimination are helpful on an 

analytical level of theory because they are so easily operationalized 

and quantified, racism is the more appropriate theoretical description 

because it captures the qualitative nature of the oppression [p. 29]. 
Alkalimat notes also that the kind of empirical research associated 
with such concepts as prejudice and discrimination has increased 
our access to more incidents of social reality but only at the cost 
of the "falsification of our understanding." 

Closely allied to the above generalization is one which seems 
to indicate that many of the scholars we have discussed adopted 
the conviction that only detached scientific research could help 
to solve race problems—a point repeatedly stressed by Park. This 
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is understandable, given the scientific tenor of the times. There 
was also a general desire to give the nation a body of “truth” 
upon which it might act intelligently. Yet, black scholars have 
always recognized the limits of “detached scientific” research. 
Regarding the state of sociological study DuBois (1940) once 
stated, “What, after all, has been accomplished?” His answer pro- 
vides an appropriate introduction to the current critique of black 
intellectual traditions in social inquiry: 
To this the one positive answer which years of research and speculation 
have been able to return is that the phenomena of society are worth 
the most careful and systematic study, and whether or not this study 
may lead to a systematic body of knowledge deserving the name of 
science, it cannot fail to give the world a mass of truth worth the 
knowing [DuBois, 1940, p. 20]. 
The crux of the current critique is that while a “mass of truth” 
is necessary for black survival, it is no longer—indeed never has 
been—sufficient. Inherent in the current critique is the need to 
work out the imperatives of present necessities. Realizing this 
temporal shift, we can recognize that the works of DuBois, Frazier, 
Drake, Cayton, and others have laid substantial foundations on 
which to construct a newer framework for guiding black social 
inquiry. With the confidence of knowing that we have been pro- 
ceeded by black intellectual giants, we can proceed successfully 
to meet our present duties. 


BLACK STUDIES: Past AND PRESENT 


. tis difficult to specify the point at which the watershed 
in the quality of race relations in the United States occurred. 
Certainly the rise of Black Power, which surfaced dramatically 
during the summer of 1966, should be considered. The cry heard 
around the world from Africans domiciled in North America 
was no longer one for "integration," but one which signalled 
а determination among black people to amass the power necessary 
to secure their liberation—by any means necessary. It is this same 
context which hastened a crystallization of a newer perspective 
on the recording and interpretation of black experiences. — 

_ Black Power was fueled by and in turn spurred on intensifica- 
tion of the questioning of prevailing modes in (black) social inqui- 
ry. In areas characterized by more militant or nationalist thought 
(mainly the urban North), the upsurge of interest in new interpre- 
tations was most profound. Those who were very early followers 
of (or listeners to) the Honorable Elijah Muhammad and the 
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late Malcolm X, for example, were exposed to such interpreta- 
tions. 

Interest in a newer black interpretation which had for a long 
time remained in the province of the mosque and headquarters 
of nationalist organizations soon began to spill over into other 
areas of the black community. The appearance of a variety of 
black student organizations on white campuses facilitated an or- 
ganized drive for the institutionalization of this new black perspec- 
tive into the college curriculum. Under pressure to provide (or 
allow or tolerate) ап educational experience more relevant to 
the lives of black students, many colleges and universities took 
steps to grant this demand, invariably formed in terms of the 
need for “Black Studies” programs. Those schools which were 
initially reluctant in 1965-66 were sufficiently guilt-ridden after 
the slaying of Martin Luther King in 1968 to capitulate to student 
demands. 

It is interesting to note that this was not the first time that 
turmoil had led to the creation of new mechanisms to deal with 
the scholarly treatment of the experiences of Africans. The suc- 
cessful struggles of several African countries against colonial 
rulers in securing their independence had much to do with the 
copannan of African Studies Programs in the U.S. during the 

s. 

This push for the introduction of Black Studies into tradition- 
al white curriculums, when properly chronicled, contributes much 
to our understanding of what may prove to be a critical factor 
in the struggle of African people for their liberation. Its para- 
meters are thus very important. 

The case of Yale University, one of the few where a meaning- 
ful body of published material emerged from its developmental 
stages (Robinson et al., 1969), is perhaps characteristic of the 
general movement. After several months of effort, the Black Stu- 
dents Alliance of Yale “discovered that little progress was being 
made in the struggle to convince the faculty at large of the validity 
and importance . . . [and] the urgent necessity for including 
the study of Afro-American societies and cultures in the curricu- 

lum of Yale College [p. vii]." The immediate solution was to 
convene an educational experience for professional educators de- 
signed to bring together faculty and administrative personne 
from a number of schools and a group of respected and recog- 
nized black and white intellectuals who were vitally concerne 
with the issues raised by student demands. The conference pro- 
ceedings provide some critical comments regarding issues related 
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to Black Studies. Buta careful perusal of the document reinforces 

the view of the young black sociologist, Abd-1 Alkalimat: 
I think the symposium that’s being held here is very impressive, but—as 
many people feel—I think there are many false issues being raised. 
I don't know whether or not these are consciously being raised as 
false issues, but I think the question whether or not the black experi- 
ence is relevant for intellectual inquiry is indeed beyond a question 
of a doubt—and everybody here, it seems that if any human experience 
is relevant for intellectual consideration—the black experience has to 
be included. And the notion that it would be questioned in such an 
eee is too grotesque to be amusing [Robinson et al., 1969, p. 
54]. 

If we are not to engage in definitional acrobatics, how then 
are we to approach Black Studies? Let us look at some of the 
issues. Since these concerns are very valid ones, no attempt at 
refutation will be attempted. One criticism voiced was that Black 
Studies was nothing more than a diversionary outlet—a mere 
palliative offered by white college administrators as a ploy to 
further subvert the struggle for liberation. A quote in an article 
by Howard (1970) is appropriate: 

The problem which the European in South Africa must face is what 
to do with those Africans whose learning has given them ambitions 
beyond the industrial colour bar. Ambitions need outlets if their latent 
energies are not to be diverted by continual frustration into anti-social 
activities [p. 67]. 
Howard's comment following the quote is most instructive: "Per- 
haps we can begin to see the booming ‘black studies business’ 
in light of the South African experience!” к 

The relationship of activism and scholarship and the question 
of "relevance" have also been sharply raised. Drake (1969) sug- 
gests that: 

The activism of the black student movement . . . has resulted in an 

anti-intellectual bias among some of the most committed students, 

and in a demand for greater relevance of intellectual activity among 

a wider segment of the student population. . . there are intellectual 

tasks associated with the Black Revolution just as there are with any 

En and these tasks are as important as the "street tasks [p. 
The tenuous and historic relationship of many black intellectuals 
to the struggle of black people certainly has as much to do with 
the demands now being placed upon them as does the activism 
of students. That such pressures are likely to intensify in the 
future is probable, but how responsive black scholars are in mak- 
ing themselves accessible and relevant to the legitimate aspirations 
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of black folk will prove to be the decisive factor in the outcome. 
Despite indications to the contrary, there are some very 
important questions which suggest themselves in the discussion 


of Black Studies. А most important one has been pinpointed 
by Drake (1969): 


The very use of the term Black Studies is by implication an indictment 
of American and Western European scholarship. It makes the bold 
assertion that what we have heretofore called "objective" intellectual 
activities were actually white studies in perspective and content; and 
that a corrective of bias, a shift in emphasis, is needed, even if some- 
thing called "truth" is set as the goal. To use a technical sociological 
term, the present body of knowledge has an ideological element in 
it, and a counterideology is needed. Black studies supply that counter- 
ideology [p. 5]. 
The point being made in the above quotation is at the base of 
most of the current discussions of the need for Black Studies. 
The whole process of education is seen as one which is basically 
geared to produce those supportive inputs for the system of which 
itis a part. In a Western setting, of course, this can only mean 
the perpetuation and embellishment of values and norms which 


are part and parcel of the Western tradition. As Turner (1970) 
notes: 


White studies is a system of intellectual legitimacy which defines the 
activities and experiences of white Western people as the universal 
yardstick of human existence. Black studies challenges this assumption 
and asserts that white is not now, nor has it ever been either intrinsically 
right or complete. However, whites have attributed universal value 
to their own Anglo-American particularism, and have sought to absorb 
and distort other cultures in their midst [p. 6]. 


Implied in the comments above are several ideas related to 

a long-standing debate in the social Sciences. An anonymous law- 
yer who participated in the Yale Symposium on Black Studies 
cited above put the point in excellent fashion: 

It seems to me that the question before this university is whether 

there is some intellectual integrity in widening further and further 

the range of inquiry and the range of discussion in looking at new 

problems and also those problems which we've never explored before 

. . . Then. . . we've created a viable basis for expanding the curricu- 

lum and inquiry without acquiescing in the notion that tied to such 

expanded inquiry has to be any particular Programmatic notion of 

how our society should be changed [Robinson et al., 1969, p. 29]. 

This comment raises two issues. One of these involves the 
relationship between theoretical and applied research. The 
other—widening the range of inquiry and discussion—is related 
to that area of social inquiry termed the sociology of knowledge. 
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The position of the relativity of knowledge is dealt with rather 
thoroughly in the work of Karl Mannheim (1936). He suggests 
that much of what we "know"—and almost all of the process 
of arriving at this knowledge—is socially conditioned. And, 
further, that certain kinds of knowledge are only accessible to 
people who have experienced particular kinds of social reality. 
"The discussion centering around this issue has usually been re- 
ferred to as the problem of objectivity in science. The pitfalls 
of this argument for the treatment of the experiences of African 
people are becoming more clearly understood. 

In an excellent argument charging that problems of episte- 
mology (і.е., the validity of knowledge) have been neglected in 
favor of rampant empiricism, and that social scientists have ig- 

_ nored the question of the relativity of social knowledge “as though 

Mannheim and Marx never existed," Clark (1970) states the thrust 

- of Black Studies as follows: (a) all forms of knowledge in the 

social sciences emanate from the social reality created by the orga- 

nization of society; (b) to the extent that race forms the basis 

of American social organization, there are different domains of 

- Social reality possessed by blacks as opposed to whites; (c) there 
‘isan official version of social reality legitimized by those in control 

of the dominant knowledge generating apparatus in society; and 

(d) this official social reality forms the basis of theoretic inquiries 

into social problems, and to the extent that it does, such theories 

are racist. 

4 Thus, Clark defines Black Studies as: 

+... the research, practice, and teaching of a social science whose 

Tepertoire of concepts include as fundamental and essential these 

-. derived directly from the Black American cultural experience. Black 

3 Studies is a weltanschaunng, an orientation, a way of viewing problems— 

particularly those problems related to the life of Black Americans. 


The genesis of Black Studies lies not so much in a complex of reactions 
to traditional disciplines, per se, as it does from a need to employ 
Concepts which have direct empirical referents [are relevant] in the 
body of Black cultural experience. Traditional concepts are rejected 
insofar as these deny, distort, or otherwise modify the content of 
Black social reality [1970, p. 4]. 
What is indicated above, it seems, is the explication of the 
beginnings of a new mode for black social inquiry—a mode that 
substantially different from the prevailing mode rooted in the 
Euro-American academic tradition which has guided what Clark 
| refers to as "the study of Black people" (as opposed to Black 
Studies). In part a reaction to white social science but in larger 
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measure providing its own internal justification, this new mode 
is becoming the philosophical foundation on which much of black 
social inquiry in years to come will be built. 

It is possible, indeed necessary, to point to the growing body 
of writings flowing from this emerging tradition. In an excellent 
unpublished manuscript, “Toward a Black Social Science," 
Walters (1970) applauds the work of black social scientists “who 
have had the courage to try to criticize wrong-headed approaches 
whether from whites or blacks and the originality to try and 
create a black framework for their analysis [p. 12].” 

Harold Cruse, an important commentator on the overall 
thrust of black social inquiry, states in a recent essay: 

[The] critical assault on Black social, political, and cultural thought 
was premeditated. It was my conviction that black social thought of 
all varieties was in dire need of some ultra-radical overhauling if it 
was to meet the comprehensive test imposed by the sixties. Now that 
the sixties are history, I am still convinced—even more so—that black 
social thought is in need of ultra-radical overhauling. In fact, the 
arrival of the seventies revealed to me that I had underestimated 
d critical reassessing black social thought really needed [1971, p. 


Writing on the ideology of black social science, Alkalimat 
claims that: 
Social science has constructed a set of terms to explain black people 
and their experiences and, for the most part, these terms have suffered 
from being based on sterile analytical theory that attempts to classify 
social reality and not explain its essential nature [1969, p. 31]. $ 
And, in response, he argues, “We must develop a social theory 
consistent with a revolutionary Black ideology so that what w 
know will be worth knowing.” Furthermore, Alkalimat develops * 
for social analysis in line with this need a set of concepts presenting 
a clear alternative to those prevalent in conventional (i.e., Euro- 
American) social science, A partial list of these follows: 


White Social Science Black Social Science 


Negro \ African (Black) 

Segregation Colonization 

Tokenism "Neo-Colonialism 

Integration Liberation 

Equality ч Freedom 

Assimilation Africanization 
The conce 


ptual framework implicit in the work of Carmichael 
(1967) is an indication of this new mode in black 
They characterize the relationship between black 
nd the American System as one of political, eco- | 


and Hamilton 
social inquiry. 
communities а 
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nomic, and sociocultural colonization. Their use has contributed 
much to the clarification and use of the concept of colonization 
as a paradigm in analyzing such relationships. It is important 
to note, again, that the new modality in black social inquiry does 
not begin in a reaction to Euro-American social science. As 
Walters notes, *Black life has been distinctive enough and separate 
enough to constitute its own uniqueness and it is on the basis 
of that uniqueness that the ideology and the methodology of 
Black Social Science rests [1970, p. 18]." 


CONCLUSION 


If Black Studies is to become a workable area of endeavor, 
what is perhaps most needed is some explication of the notion 
of social inquiry. Much of the polemics which revolve around 
Black Studies can be traced to a basic misunderstanding of what 
is involved in this process. Consequently, reactions are usually 
based on stereotyped notions of what science is or should be, 
or what validation is, or should be, and the like. Definitional 
clarity of the process of social inquiry is essential. From the per- 
spective of Black Studies, what do such words as “fact,” “concept,” 
“generalization,” “hypothesis,” “theory,” “model,” and the like 
suggest? What are the facts about the black experience? What 
purposes will concepts serve? With what process do we test and 
validate hypotheses? What is involved in the process of theorizing, 
and why is it at all significant? Are we in search of explanation, 
prediction, or something else? 

These questions have been broached in a more practical 
sense, The colonial analogy is being widely used as a model which 
offers an explanation of the plight of African peoples throughout 
the world. Perhaps “political traumatism” might serve better to 
explain the impact of Euro-American intrusion on African peo- 
ples than “alienation,” “apathy,” and the like (Bailey, 1971). The 
use of such terms as “oppression,” “slavery,” *pan-Africanism," 
"negritude," and a host of others suggests itself as worthy of 
consideration if we are serious about an understanding and alter- 
ation of the present conditions of black people. t 

The question of methodology also needs serious attention. 
The task ahead is to create new methodologies which flow from 
and do justice to the exigencies of our experiences as a people. 
How much time we have to engage in the kind of polemics which 
attack established disciplines is an open question. From my own 
experiences, debates over the quantitative/qualitative tension 1n 
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social science, the implications of the behavioral persuasion in 
political science, the developmental polemic, and similar others 
have proven, in the words of Bennett, "abstract, false, and diver- 
sionary." 

This is not to suggest that anything which is traditional is 
not useful for our purposes. As Hare (1969) suggests, our at- 
tempts at dealing with these questions anew will “їп somc regards 

- . subsume and overlap existing norms of scholarly endeavor 
[p. 62]." The essential difference will be that our goals will be 
something other than the blind attachment to ideas, ideals, and 
norms which tend to destroy rather than clarify and to classify 
rather than explain the nature of our situation. 
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ы Contemporary researchers hold one of two orientations: a materialistic 

_ orientation, represented by behaviorism, which approaches the study 
of black people with an increasing emphasis on genetic determinants; 

and a nonmaterialistic orientation, represented by phenomenology, 

EM hich approaches the study of black people with an increasing empha- 

- sis on psychic determinants. The former is concerned with the brain 

and behavior, the latter with mind and consciousness. Both orientations 

are similar in their concern with internal as opposed to external deter- 

| minants, a relatively recent ideological shift in psychological research. 
Тһе materialistic internal orientation is viewed as a serious danger 

black people insofar as it reflects a “bad seed” (or gene) philosophy 

4 is in opposition to the ontological premise of most black thinking, 
which is nonmaterialistic or spiritual in essence. At best, the future 

-portends a misguided approach to race related social issues; at worst, 

+h Portends a search for a “final” (genetic) solution. 

_ However much black citizens might want to rid the white 

earcher from their communities, it is extremely unlikely that 

will occur in the foreseeable future. It would thus be unrealis- 

to assume that the articles appearing in this issue of JSI will 

ve any immediate effect on most practicing white psychologists. 

ndeed it would be unrealistic to assume that any significant 

m ber of white researchers will even read the articles; moreover, 

ere is no social psychological evidence which would lead us 

believe that if the articles were read they would have any 

tectable effect on the behavior of current investigators in black 

dety. 

Itis because of this appraisal of what it is and is not reasonable 

expect from white psychologists that many of the issue's contrib- 

S have explicitly addressed their remarks to practicing black 

ychologists. Whether their optimistic faith in black researchers 

justified remains to be seen. 

In any case, it is safe to assume t 
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hat—at least insofar as 
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the immediate future is concerned—many white researchers will 
continue to study black people, either in black communities or 
in the increasing number of integrated communities. The current 
reward structure in academia is such that the study of black behav- 
ior remains a fairly lucrative field of scientific research. Whether 
this is good or bad depends upon one's ideological stance vis-à-vis 
that held by current investigators; race is a high correlate, not 
an identity marker, of a particular ideology. 

This being so, it would seem appropriate to conclude our 
discussion of the role of the white researcher in black society 
by attempting to specify the characteristics of future research. 
Accordingly, this paper presents some indications about what this 
research will be like (ignoring the issue of what it should be 
like). The prediction of the future paths of scientific research 
represents a metascientific or philosophical undertaking. As such, 
it is consistent with the editorial selection criteria indicated in 
my introductory comments. 


Type A and Type B Orientations 


The future of American behavioral research on both black 
and white people is likely to take two basic paths: Type A orienta- 
tion will emphasize the genetic causes of behavior; Type B orienta- 
tion will emphasize the psychic causes of behavior. Both orienta- 
tions will have a common dimension in terms of their emphasis 
on “inner” as opposed to “outer” causality (Rotter, 1966). The 
chief distinguishing characteristic is that Type A (genetic) will 
base its scientific case on empirical knowledge garnered from 
investigations into the brain; whereas Type B (psychic) will base 
its scientific case on experiential knowledge garnered from investi- 
gations into the mind. 

To some “impartial” observers, the mind and the brain will 
be viewed synonymously. But because such people will be ob- 
servers rather than practitioners, their influence will not be great 
in the scientific community. Moreover this group of observers 
will normally be defined, and define themselves, as philosophers; 
hence their discussions of the inner causes of human behavior 
will probably not be read (or, if read, not understood) by the 
masses of practicing scientists, Thus, as a matter of practicality, 
most psychologists will implicitly or explictly align themselves with 
either Type A or Type B orientations. 

_ There are perhaps a variety of factors associated with the 
sociocultural circumstances which seem to account for the com- 
mon “inner-causality” thrust of the two types of orientations. The 
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one which I would like to focus attention on involves an increasing 
public distaste for what is defined as Marxist or neo-Marxist ide- 
ology. Two issues are involved here: (a) the extent to which the 
public shapes scientific activity, and (b) the extent to which this 
same public rejects some basic tenets of Marxist ideology. 

It is perhaps a matter of opinion as regards the first issue— 
the extent to which scientific activity is shaped by public policy. 
Those on the inside (i.e., scientists themselves) are likely to believe 
that what they do is more a function of their own free will or 
interest; whereas those on the outside (ie., the observers of 
science) are likely to believe that this free will or interest is shaped 
by cultural and ideological fields within which scientists, like all 
other citizens, operate. In either case, there appears to be little 
doubt that much scientific activity is made possible through public 
(Federal and State) funding and, to the extent that this is so, 
there is considerable public influence on the nature of scientific 
activity. 

This raises the second issue: What are the current ideological 

characteristics of the public which lead one to believe that its 
effect on scientific activity is such that inner aspects of causality 
are (or will be) favored over outer aspects? One dominant charac- 
teristic is an increased dissatisfaction with Marxist and neo-Marxist 
ideology. 
, It is important to note that in America Marxist philosophy 
is, or has been, associated with environmental (outer) causation. 
Marxism is viewed as a social philosophy. Even though Marx 
emphasized consciousness as a major variable, this has been deem- 
phasized in favor of a social scientific emphasis on class. It is 
perhaps true that orthodox Marxists retain the vocabulary of 
class-consciousness and give equal weight to both components 
(the outer component, class, and the inner component, conscious- 
ness); but the type of Marxism which has found its way into 
popular political discourse and traditional social science has been 
that which has placed dominant emphasis on class, subsequently 
conceptualized in terms of environment. r 

„Why there is a general cultural tendency to equate class with 
environment is less clear than the fact that class and consciousness 
have been separated, with more weight given to the former. That 
this equation is made there seems little doubt: a *poor" environ- 
ment is, in the minds of most Americans, associated with "low" 
(economic) class. Perhaps there has been an unconscious associa- 
tion made between the outer (class) component of Marx's two-fold 
concept and the outer (environment) component of the traditional 
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"heredity vs. environment" social scientific paradigm. That this 
traditional paradigm represents a false dichotomy is irrelevant, 
inasmuch as the popular mind finds it easy to comprehend and 
employ. In any case, there has been a cultural selective deemphasis 
of Marx's inner concept, consciousness, and a corresponding em- 
phasis on his outer concept, class. Paralleling this there has been 
a general tendency for social scientists to emphasize outer or 
environmental causality, over inner or genetic causality. This is 
not to say of course that these social scientists have been, or 
are, Marxists—but only that they, like most Americans, have been 
influenced by Marxist philosophy. 

Currently, however, there are some indications that the scien- 
tific pendulum is swinging away from consideration of outer or 
environmental causality to a more pronounced emphasis on inner 
or genetic causality. The reasons for this, I suggest, have less 
to do with new advances in science as with an increasing public 
unwillingness to entertain explanations for human behavior which 
emphasizes environmental factors. There are two reasons for this 
public dissatisfaction: (а) a sense of political failure in Vietnam, 
and (b) a sense of political failure in black society. The combined 
effect of these failures has been a critical increase in public frustra- 
tion and a concomitant search for easy solutions to difficult prob- 
lems. 

The political failure in Vietnam represents, at its core, the 
failure of American ideology. In the minds of many, it further 
represents the victory of Marxist ideology over non-Marxist ide- 
ology. Never before has American suffered an ideological defeat, 
and the domestic social repercusions of this have yet to be wit- 
nessed. But one thing is fairly certain: There will be far less 
public acceptance of academia-espoused Marxist ideology and this 
lack of Public acceptance will reflect itself in a general public 
unwillingness to fund research activities which are tainted with 
Marxist explanations of social behavior. As a self-protective de- 
vice, increasing numbers of social scientists are likely to join the 
public in denouncing the “narrowness” of their fellow scientists’ 
perspectives. In so doing, these scientists will reap the benefits 
distributed in the form of government contracts focussing on 
the identification of the “bad seed” responsible for uncontrollable 
human behavior, particularly black behavior. 

Similarly, there is a feeling of domestic political failure with 
regard to the civil rights movement. This too has been attributed 
in part to the detrimental influence of Marxist ideology on Ameri- 
can social science. Significant groups of both blacks and whites, 
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albeit for different reasons, have criticized some of the underlying 
assumptions characterizing traditional social science research. So- 
cial scientists have not been able to answer the dominant question 
in the minds of many whites, "What do those people (blacks) 
want?" Nor has their research been able to come to grips with 
the dominant question in the minds of many blacks, "Why do 
white people act towards black people the way they do?" Thus 
for many whites traditional social research has been unsatisfactory 
at best and erroneous at worst with regard to providing useful 
information regarding black people—whereas, for many blacks 
the same research has been erroneous at best and oppressive 
at worst. 

As indicated, the upshot of this civil rights *failure" (it should 

be noted that I am describing a general cultural belief which 
is perhaps based on an unrealistic appraisal of what social science 
is capable of doing and/or what it has done) is a general feeling 
of academic betrayal caused by the “adoption” of Marxist ideologi- 
cal orientations. Coupled with this feeling of betrayal is increased 
public pressure for the adoption of anti-Marxist or anti-environ- 
mental analyses of social behavior. 
. Aside from the factors of political failure in both the interna- 
tional and domestic scenes, there is one other cultural factor 
which is contributing to the death of liberal, neo-Marxist, orienta- 
tion in social research. Instead of assigning a precise label to 
this factor, which differs radically from the other two, I will state 
its distinctive characteristic: a set of spiritual beliefs which disavow 
the atheistic basis of Marxist ideology. 

There has always been in America a sizable group of people 
who rejected Marxism exclusively because of its materialistic epis- 
temological base. To the extent that such people were politically 
active, they were usually termed “ultra conservative” or “right 
wing” in their views. Of course, this is not how such people viewed 
themselves; in their own minds they were patriotic, God-fearing 
Americans. Of importance for present purposes, however, is the 
fact that they believed in a spiritual reality which they saw as 
threatened by Marxist materialism. | 

. This spiritual base is important to recognize because it is 
this factor which they now share in common with a growing 
number of young Americans, many of whom are themselves re- 
Jecting the Marxist orientation of their liberal minded parents. 

his group of young people come largely from the hippie culture 
Where the expansion of consciousness is central to the lifestyle. 
The relationship between drugs and spirituality is perhaps not 
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easily discernible, but both mind-expanding drugs and spirituality 
reflect an "awakening" of the inner consciousness of man. This 
emphasis on the inner state leads such people seriously to question 
the epistemological foundations of Marxism and, hence, its rele- 
vancy for the solution of social problems. Graduates of the drug 
culture, most of whom are well educated and still young, thus 
share a basic affinity with many old, less educated Americans 
in their common deemphasis of external factors influencing 
human behavior. The combination of the “anti-outer” causal ori- 
entation held by older Americans with a “pro-inner” orientation 
held by younger Americans has resulted (or will result) in a com- 
mon scientific orientation which is exemplified in both the Type 
A and Type B approaches defined previously. 


Differences Between Type A and Type B Orientations 


As indicated, the inner orientation—which will be common 
to most scientific activity—is likely to reflect itself in two quite 
distinct psychological camps: Type A will locate behavioral caus- 
ality in the brain, and Type B will locate it in the mind. 

In one sense, the two orientations represent nothing more 
than the familiar behaviorist versus phenomenologist perspectives 
in psychology. But future psychological research is likely to be 
different in that the behavioral approach will have reached the 
limits of psychological reduction in attempting to explain social 
behavior in terms of physiological laws. The phenomenological 
perspective is also likely to reach its extreme: There will be an 
increasing number of highly experiential investigations in the 
area of human consciousness, and the types of psychological laws 
sought after to explain phenomena will be not physiological, but 
metaphysical. 

In addition to appealing to two different sets of laws, Type 
A and Type B orientations will also differ in terms of the method- 
ologies employed. In a sense also this difference will reflect the 
behaviorist-phenomenological split in contemporary psychology. 
Those adopting the Type A orientation (emphasizing genetic de- 
terminants) will select as their subject population other people, 
whereas those with Type B orientation (emphasizing psychic de- 
terminants) will select as their subject population themselves. This 
methodological difference has profound implications for researc 

on black people. Given the small number of practicing black psy- 
chologists, it is likely that any information made available about 
black people is likely to come from white psychologists operating 
within the Type A (genetic determinism) orientation. White psY- 
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chologists of Type B orientation will be investigating themselves 
(their own consciousness) and not black people. It should also 
be noted that the general nature of American society has not 
been generally receptive to black descriptions of black behavior— 
thus, regardless of the type of orientation black psychologists 
might adopt (including a Marxist one), it is unlikely that their 
descriptions will receive as much acceptance as those given by 
more “objective” observers, i.e., white scholars. We can only con- 
clude that future research on black people will, more than likely, 
represent (a) an emphasis on genetic determinism, and (b) white 
scholarship. 


Inner Orientation and the Future of Race Research 


Philosophically speaking, the Type A research orientation, 
emphasizing the genetic determinants of behavior, is at base a 
materialistic ontological conception. In this sense, and only in 
this sense, it shares much in common with traditional Marxist 
conceptions of reality. Its inner orientation is focussed on matter, 
as opposed to spirit or consciousness. Its positivistic thrust insists 
that what is real is that which can be seen (and therefore mea- 
sured) by anyone so inclined. In contrast, the Type B orientation, 
emphasizing the psychic determinants of behavior, represent a 
nonmaterialistic or idealistic ontological conception. Its inner ori- 
entation is focussed on consciousness, which is not defined in 
materialistic terms. It does not assume that the distinction between 
what is real and what is unreal is perfectly correlated with what 
can be measured and what cannot be measured. 

_ The difference between the two is important for understand- 
ing research on black people in the following way. An ontological 
conception based on a spiritual (or nonmaterial) reality carries 
With it a moral and ethical awareness which is not inherent in 
Materialistic conceptions. This is not to say of course that all 
materialists are immoral or unethical, and that all nonmaterialists 
are moral and ethical. But it is to say that morals and ethics 
are viewed as separate issues for materialistic scientists, whereas 
they are not for nonmaterialistic scientists. In other words, the 
two inner orientations differ in the extent to which science is 
viewed as fundamentally a moral enterprise (Type B) versus an 
amoral enterprise (Type A). л 

А hen we view this difference in relationship to previous 
discussion, we can conclude that: (a) future research on black 
People will focus on genetic determinants of behavior, (b) that 
Tesearch will be done almost exclusively by white researchers, 
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and (c) that research will be considered independent of any moral 
or ethical judgment. These conclusions are valid, however, only 
to the extent that one believes that Type A orientations will domi- 
nate over Type B orientations. There are reasons for believing 
that this indeed will be the case, but it is important to note that 
numerically there are probably more white psychologists of the 
Type B orientation than of the Type A orientation—in other 
words, there are more "soft" than "hard" psychologists. How then 
can one assume or predict that the influence of the latter is 
likely to be greater than that of the former? 

A hint was given in the earlier discussion concerning the 
relationship between public policy and scientific activity. To the 
extent that scientific activities are expensive, to that extent science 
will rely upon the public for support of its activities. And to 
that extent the wishes of the American public will be paid at 
least minimal attention. This results in a sociocultural shaping 
of scientific activity—not in terms of what evidence is found, 
but in terms of what questions are asked. It is not generally 
recognized that the asking of question A might be an answer 
to (the unasked) question B. To take a simple example, to ask 
if criminal behavior is caused by bad genes implicitly answers 
“no” to the question “is criminal behavior caused by a bad environ- 
ment?” And, as is indicated, the unasked question represents 
the outer orientation which the American public has denounced 
as Marxist and/or uninformative. Scientific research which hopes 
to acquire public funding can no longer ask such questions and 
expect to receive support. This is especially true in research areas 
concerning black behavior. 

In short, then, most of the future research concerning black 
behavior will focus on genetic determinants; it will contain an 
implicit disavowal of the importance of environmental or nongen- 
etic factors. This orientation will receive implicit support from 
most other scientists, in the sense that investigations into “inner 
determinism” will be viewed as a culturally legitimate scientific 
enterprise. 

Evidence for this new trend of research can be found in 
the increasing popularity given to work by various investigators 
on the genetic nature of black intelligence. It makes little dif- 
ference that numerous scientific organizations have disavowed 
the conclusions generated by such research; the fact remains that 

no (white) person, or very few, questions the question. The nature 
of black intellect is viewed as a problem for American scientists 
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because it is viewed as a problem by the American (white) public. 
"And, as I have indicated, the answers to most problems in the 
future are likely to be selected from a range of inner, as opposed 
to outer, factors. It is true that, at this time, heredity (inner) 
versus environment (outer) is still a question for many scientists; 
butone can predict that future research will answer this question 
by turning its attention to problems concerning the various aspects 
of inner causality. Thus for example we can expect more psycho- 
logical research devoted to such aspects of inner causality as the 
effects of malnutrition on the brain, genetic effects of lead poison- 
ing, the effects of crowded living conditions on the brain, the 
effect of climate on the brain, the relationship between chromo- 
Somes and character, etc. 
_ Because of the disproportionate numbers of black people 
Contained in what Goffman (1961) terms “total institutions” —e.g., 
tisons, VA hospitals, mental institutions,—it is more than likely 
that the pioneering efforts in the inner-oriented research to come 
will utilize black people as subjects. Scientists cannot, in complete 
honesty, claim that such people are volunteers, inasmuch as in- 
mates in such institutions receive cash compensation and/or re- 
luced periods of incarceration for their participation in the re- 
search activities. 
___ These research activities should not be viewed as mere contri- 
butions to scientific knowledge. They should be viewed in a gener- 
al societal context containing increasing emphasis on (a) steriliza- 
tion of poor nonwhite women (some legal provisions now make 
it economically lucrative to poor people), (b) black genetic “dis- 
€ases” (lead poisoning and sickle cell anemia being the prime 
examples), and (c) the chemical treatment of mental “disorders.” 
y when inner-oriented scientific research is seen in this general 
American sociocultural context, and only when the scientist has 
a clear understanding of the history of white American social 
Systems vis-à-vis nonwhites, will we be able to appreciate fully 
the genocidal fears which many educated blacks have of America’s 
Scientific” solutions to its racial problems. Whatever else one 
Might conclude about the future of the role of the white re- 
searcher in black society, one can rest assured that it will not 
be irrelevant. It may not be beneficial, but it will certainly be 
relevant. In this sense the role is not likely to change radically 
ftom its past. It will only become more logical to the scientists 
E observing and more horrifying to the people being ob- 
‘Served. 
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Fact and Fiction in the Utilization of Social 
Science Knowledge 
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Social science capabilities to modify the behavior or attitudes 
of individuals are an integral part of modern technology. We 
sadly misunderstand this contemporary technology when we think 
of it as neutral knowledge available for good or for evil. Techno- 
logy means organizations, elite scientific languages, professional 
careers, large flows of subsidy money, and the dependence of 
the professional upon these flows. Moreover, we sadly misunder- 
stand our colleagues and ourselves if we believe that we are benev- 
olent truth-seekers, eager to spread the benefits of our labors 
to the disadvantaged or helpless prisoners, students, children, 
mental patients, or impoverished peasants the world over. We 
technical experts are in fact a part, an essential part, of a social 
structure which generates misery. Perhaps it will be instructive 
to contrast the promise of technological application with what 
actually gets delivered. 


Tue Misuse or SOCIAL SCIENCE INTERVENTION: SOME EXAMPLES 


, „Technology has already been offered as the means for alle- 
viating overpopulation, for increasing food productivity, for pre- 
venting school failure, for releasing humans from the drudgery 
of menial work, for rehabilitating all manner of patients and 
deviants, and for bringing about a more permanent peace. The 
actual outcomes have fallen somewhat short of these ideals. 


Molding Dropouts 


. Take the case of high school dropout, Clarence Brooker. 
His teacher writes: 
Perhaps it is useless to investigate who was to blame for putting 
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Clarence Brooker and hundreds of other dropouts on the street. The 
Negro child's education must be structured, it must be consistent. 
So he is taught to identify abstractions with visual things on the assump- 
tion that abstractions are too much for him to handle. He then becomes 
dependent on material symbols and equipment, and then in the crue- 
lest inconsistency of all, is provided with schools that have substandard 
equipment, and little or no material to satisfy this dependency. His 
private life is full of tension and conflict, so he is given work where 
tensions and conflict are eliminated and he never learns to cope with 
them. 


He faces inequality, therefore he is taught conformity, which is mistak- 
en for equality. He never conceives of a class as a miniature community, 
where people of different character and ability have to live together. 
And he never experiences equality since he must have authority, which 
by its very definition means that someone is above him. 


Well, one May evening Clarence Brooker, who was too smart for 
his own good and couldn't stick it out, dropped a bag of cookies 
in front of a policeman and was shot. Did he know why he dropped 
it? The policeman symbolized authority? But this authority wasn't 
going to be walked over, he carried a gun to prove it. If he were 
not a dropout, would Clarence be alive today? Who can say? He got 
an A on his adverbs [Sideman, 1967, pp. 14]. 


Social Science Expertise and Counterinsurgency 


Such applications of expert knowledge are everywhere. In 


January 1966, the New York Times reported another such endeav- 
or. 


It is indicated that plans already are far advanced to train 42,000 
Vietnamese—in 80-man teams—for pacification of the rural areas. 
The training is being carried out by the CIA. Each team includes 
an "armed propaganda platoon" which will provide security in the 
hamlet in question and then undertake "agitation and propaganda." 
Meantime, the census grievance team—described by one source às 
the "key to the whole idea and the major vehicle to achieve control 
of the population"—will go into action. 
The same news story went on to relate that the team would: 


. undertake a systematic interrogation of everyone in the hamlet. 
The villagers will be asked to list their grievances and then to tell 
all they know about the Vietcong. Some of the villagers will be pro-Viet- 
cong and these will be "asked" to renounce their allegiance or even 
to become double agents, spying on the Front for Saigon. Or, if the 
man in question is an important cog in the Vietcong machine and 
stubborn, another source said *he might just have an accident—you 
could assassinate him" [New York Times, 1966]. 


As reported in McDermott, 1966: 
Interrogations will continue, reaching each peasant in the hamlet once 
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every 10 days. The project will work something like a dental clinic; 
the peasant will be given his next interrogation appointment as he 
ends his first session. . . . The project, which is “advised” by General 
Lansdale plans to issue identity cards and set up family registers. 
... А map of each hamlet will be prepared with red markings to 
show the houses of known Vietcong sympathizers or of citizens with 
relatives in the guerrilla movement. In addition there will be an attempt 
to organize every group of four to eight houses into an "inter-family 
group." One family head in each neighborhood grouping will be 
appointed as the group head. .. . There is some public relations 
talk of building “democracy”; we should take it with a grain of salt. 
For the project will also organize a system of interlocking organiza- 
tions—one for youths, one for women, one for farmers—to try to 
make every member of the hamlet a member of some kind of Govern- 
ment-sponsored organization with some discipline and control over 
him. “It’s a little bit totalitarian,” a source remarked, "but the idea 
is to tie each person to some kind of controlled organization" [McDer- 
mott, 1966, pp. 27-32]. 
That is behavior control with a level of Messianic fervor which 
Stalin never quite achieved. 


Engineering Confessions in Police Interrogations 


A case in New York brought to light still another instance 
of misapplication of psychological principles, this time in the ac- 
quisition of police confessions. A jobless black man named Whit- 
man, arrested because of a missing button on his raincoat, first 
confessed under questioning to a crime committed by another 
man with a missing button. After another 72 hours of continuous 
questioning, Whitman produced a 68 page (legal-sized) confession 
toa murder case which had been baffling New York policemen 
for some time. After 8 months in jail, Whitman was released 
when someone else, fortunately, confessed. 

_While police interrogation is not a public affair, handbooks 
which psychologists write to assist police in extracting a confession 
are available. The systematic control of the stimulus environment 
and the reinforcements prescribed in these manuals produce re- 
sults (Zimbardo, 1971). They also raise a problem which goes 
beyond the possibility of obtaining a false confession. Why are 
Psychologists writing handbooks for the police to control the 
behavior of the arrestee—why not the reverse? 

That why is a big one; and a serious one. It is not by accident 
that we scientists of human behavior work for a school system 
tohelp children learn mathematics or reading or human relations 
rather than for the children to modify the behavior of those 
who administer their lives. Children, prisoners, patients and Viet- 
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namese peasants do not sit on Foundation boards or University 
personnel committees. They don't have the power to give us 
grants, promotions, or recognition. They cannot contract our ser- 
vices. They are the targets of our expert power, and they haven't 
even been asked. 

Words like structuring the school environment, pacification, 
rehabilitation, cost benefit analysis, systems analysis, and contin- 
gency management are alike in that they have all come to stand, 
in the public mind, for an omniscient power which lies in the 
magical language of experts and scientists. 

A genuine appreciation for science should make the public 
extremely skeptical, for science correctly construed is a tool for 
testing and disproving orthodoxies. Instead, the elite jargon of 
the scientist and the technician has become the ultimate justifica- 
tion for almost everything. The more technical the linguistic 
shroud and the more complex the organization built upon it, 
the greater is the distance from public review. 


Social Scientific Planning and Probabilistic Bombing 


There is one particularly striking case which illustrates the 
social pathology of the process of relying upon the experts’ lan- 
guage. The case is that of the probabilistic bombings of targets 
in South Vietnam. While the illustration is of a problem that 
is far away, its applications are unfortunately frequently close 
at hand. 

There was a time, as you recall, when the U.S. employed 
an open target area policy in South Vietnam. For a bomber to 
go out on a mission and return with a full load of bombs was 
highly inefficient. An open target area policy meant that when 
American bombers were sent out on a raid, if they failed to 
find the target for which they were destined, there was a large 
section designated as the “open target area” in which the bombar- 
dier was instructed to bomb anything which in any way looked 
suspicious. Anything that moved could conceivably be an enemy 
soldier. It is not a highly efficient way in which to proceed, but 
at least it includes the possibility of hurting the enemy. If one 
looks at the photographs of the open target areas even now, 
they look like moon craters with great areas of barren land speck- 
led with excavations. This inefficient system cost a lot of money, 
so the military called upon its engineering and scientific talent, 

its systems planners (even the mental health professionals, I am 
certain) to assist in the design of a program which would be 
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more efficient. What they came up with was the probabilistic 
target. 
To determine the probabilistic target, bits and pieces of infor- 
mation are weighted in a complex computer system, which assigns 
to any specific spot within the open target area а probability 
that the enemy troops may actually be at the place. The data 
would, accordingly, include things like *There was a bit of smoke 
seen exactly four days before." This means a certain probability 
that there was recent human life, since humans make campfires 
for cooking, and still another probability that a campfire for some 
some moving people was associated with enemy troops. There 
is also a certain probability that all of the indicators are leading 
you to bomb farmers or other people who are moving out of 
а devastated area—but supposedly you can calculate all of these 
probabilities and put them into a final equation and your 
computer program will tell you exactly what the most likely spot 
would be to unload those unused boms on what ought to be 
an enemy target. It is still pretty inaccurate, but it is a hell of 
a lot more accurate than what they were doing before. It is also 
very expensive because the plan requires a concentration of both 
technical materials and technical knowledge (McDermott, 1969). 

To make effective use of the system, one needs a complex 
organization which means that the project also becomes manage- 
ment intensive. With such a big investment, one cannot leave 
parts of the system vulnerable to assassination or destruction so 
the components must be heavily protected. One would not use 
such a complex system for calculating probabilities with inade- 
quate information so the intelligence information must be im- 
proved. It would be foolhardy for such a complex system to 
be subject to public criticism so an intensive public relations 
campaign must be prepared, as well as an intensive effort to 
maintain secrecy to make sure that the public does not receive 
information on a failure of the bombings. It would be wasteful 
to have such heavy investments interrupted by inadequate trans- 
Portation so the transport system must be made to run flawlessly, 
and so too must there be behavioral reliability from the pilots 
and radar technicians. All of this requires educated, trained peo- 
ple, each working at his own particular task to make the entire 
Operation work efficiently. Hundreds and hundreds of people, 
Professional experts from many walks of life, each working at 
his own specific task, but the byproduct of this total coordination 
of effort happens in this case to be genocide. That, however, 
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is nobody's business. No specific person has been assigned to 
that problem. 

This may be an extreme case, but it has parallels in other 
systems. Nobody is assigned the task of dehumanizing and de- 
grading people as they are processed through an educational 
system or through a city hospital, yet each particular educational 
or medical expert, performing his own particular functions, may 
contribute to some very unwholesome ends. 


Engineering Conformity in Ward 7 


My last example is from Ward 7, an autobiographical account 
of a Russian writer committed to an insane asylum. The psychia- 
trist proffers every possible offer of scientific professional help 
to cure the writer who stubbornly insists that he is not ill at 
all but an unwilling ‘captive. This is confirmed as the threat of 
imprisonment is continually raised when rehabilitation is rejected. 
The plot shows clearly that anyone who cannot fit in well to 
the particular Socialist paradise is a lunatic. He is a lunatic, that 
is, if he is willing to accept the sick role and the efforts of the 
experts to shape up his behavior. If he is unwilling to play that 
role he becomes a political prisoner. The scenario is all too fami- 
liar, but most Western intellectuals jump to a critique of Soviet 
repression and miss the deeper significance of the case. The mod- 
ern technological state exists as a managerial mechanism to regu- 
late the behavior of its constituents. Such regulation is done most 
effectively with the affirmative application of rewards which assist 
in the homogenization of deviants, low achievers, recidivist mental 
patients, high school dropouts, discontented workers, drug 
abusers, demonstration leaders, homosexuals, draft resisters, and 
law breakers. Any individual who is more concerned with his 
own immediate well-being than with his rights to cast off distant 
control over his behavioral options is ready to be transformed 
into a part of the therapeutic state—the end of the road in benevo- 
lent tyranny (Szasz, 1965). 


Tue POLITICAL FUNCTIONS OF OBJECTIVE STUDY 


Even the most hardened behaviorist uses his clinical and intu- 
itive skills to get a feel for what the foundations, the administrative 
supervisors, the research institutes, the health and welfare institu- 
tions, the schools, and professional colleagues are ready to €" 
dorse. He rarely uses these same clinical skills to find out what 
the target population wants. These target people, in various stages 
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of poverty or helplessness, are subjects for prediction and control. 
By choosing to work on their skills and their behavior, the social 
scientist becomes not an impartial helper but a value carrier of 
the political status quo. Many people are poor and powerless 
because a few have great wealth and inordinate power. Many 
people are degraded in their work environments, in their daily 
encounters with service institutions, because these institutions are 
set up to protect the interests of those who have the higher status 
to protect. The top item on our agenda should be to modify 
the behavior of those responsible for the current gross inequali- 
ties. 

And who might the responsible ones be? My own research 
in the structures of power in American society tends to confirm 
the work of Hunter (1953), Domhoff (1970), and Barnett (1969). 
At the community level, we were able to name eight men who, 
with their organizational ties, alone held the power to constrain 
the agenda on vital community matters for 50,000 others (Perrucci 
& Pilisuk, 1970). On the national level we are able to name a 
somewhat more diffuse network: the Dillons, McCloys, Rodgers, 
Berles, Wilsons, and Harrimans, the representatives of the key 
law firms and investment houses which represent Standard Oil, 
General Motors, General Electric, LT.&T., Chase Manhattan, and 
various conglomerates (Litton, General Dynamics, Textron) of 
modern industry. These institutions provide the continuous рег- 
sonnel (regardless of which party wins an election) to key cabinet 
posts, to the directorates and governing boards of major bureau- 
cracies in health and education, and to the Rockefeller, Gaither, 
or Carnegie Commissions which, in the absence of real democracy, 
chart the social change process (Pilisuk & Hayden, 1965). 


Tur Socar Costs or А SOCIAL SCIENCE ELITE 


I am surely not revealing something new. This mass of elite 
Power causes the second most important social problem 1 can 
imagine: the great misapplication of human and material re- 
Sources to preserve the position of our privileged elites. And 
the greatest misapplication of applied social science talent lies 
in the fact we have been bought off by the promise of freedom 
to innovate in any manner of new programs which preserve the 
Structure. 

Perhaps that would be all well and good if it worked. If 
We social scientists could be managed into happiness, permitted 
to feel that we are doing something worthwhile for people in 
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need, why demand more? My own problem is that it does some- 
thing bad to me when I read of over one billion dollars paid 
to defense firms (through profit pyramiding tactics in the missile 
industry) for work they did not do. That billion dollars is the 
urgently needed school, hospital, food package, and clinic. Yet 
all I can do as I read the news is shrug and say "awful." What 
a sense of remoteness from the world that counts; what impo- 
tence. What a horrid sense of alienation from a cruel world which 
leaves us so far removed from powers that affect our destiny. 

Who among us has not felt this sense of alienation, of impo- 
tence? It is, I believe, the prime problem of our society. It es- 
tranges people from themselves and lies beneath the myriad of 
surface pathologies. The question at issue for social science change 
agents is not whether we have experienced it but rather have 
we contributed to it? I believe we have been, in large measure, 
responsible. The decline of royal dynasties of Europe came when 
the construction of roads, printing, and early village literacy made 
the royal family and its proclamations more accessible and hence 
less mystical or divine. Mystification is the quality necessary to 
prevent people from questioning the inevitability of traditional 
power. The elite educated mandarins once performed the func- 
tion of keeping the emperor's humanness obfuscated behind their 
scholarly rhetoric. And we scientists, technicians, and experts are 
the mandarins of today. Our obfuscation and professional domi- 
nation of simple things have cultivated a mystical faith in the 
powers of technology. "Give us the freedom to innovate to solve 
your problems and you need struggle no more politically." So 
have we unwittingly become pillars of the status quo. 


Accountability: То Whom and То What 


Psychologists, by dint of their proficiency in the modification 
of human behavior and attitudes, have found themselves assisting 
some agencies with rather unwholesome purposes. Through the 
army's Project 100,000, behavioral scientists helped give the men- 
tally unfit 1-Y rejects, the ghetto youth, a second chance to tran- 
scend their backgrounds, learn to follow orders, carry a rifle; 
obtain standard literacy, and take part in teamwork with a purpose 
within a total institution. Along with their jargon of rehabilitation 
and skill mastery, the behavioral scientists on the project 100 
delight in the fact that even the lowest levels of the army offere 
a segment of our society better food, housing, medicine, justice 
and training facilities than their own home communities. The 
behavioral scientists never felt deterred in their grand rehabili- 
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tation scheme by either the absence of choice for the recruits 
involved or by the fact that the program's purpose was to fill 
military manpower needs so that more Vietnamese could be killed 
ina war of attrition (Little, 1968; Pilisuk, 1968). Perhaps the 
interpretation of our professional responsibilities ought not to 
be left to those who happen to have the means to pay our salaries 
or provide our external rewards. 

I do not believe that we should ever perform a service for 
any disadvantaged group until they themselves (if they are at 
all capable) and not merely the agencies which monitor them 
have made the request. We must retrain our ears to hear the 
needs they express to modify the behavior of the institutions 
which subject them to daily abuse. 

And I do believe that when we use a language which, however 
precise to ourselves, looks mysterious to our clients, we are exacer- 
bating the problem of alienation, of distance between ordinary 
people and their powers to affect the system that utilizes experts 
and technicians as an elite apolitical buffer in the management 
of real conflicts. 


In SUMMARY 


‚ Social scientists delude themselves in the belief that existing 
social structures permit them to serve as unfettered helping 
agents. 

Social scientists in existing roles help to protect and sustain 
ап existing structure which is abusive to people. 

. I have often wondered how worthwhile it is to assist the 
disturbed or underachieving child to obtain the minimal skills 
necessary for him to go on to pass the second grade and eventually 
his selective service classification examination and move on to 
a Vietnam, a life of menial drudgery in the factories, or heroin. 

I prefer to think that there is a better formulation of the 
Problem before us. It was posed by a former student of mine 
before the first peace march in Washington, HGe 

What kind of system is it that disenfranchises people in the South, 

leaves millions . . . impoverished and excluded from the mainstream 

and promise of American society, that creates faceless and terrible 
bureaucracies . . . that consistently puts material values before human 
values—and still persists in calling itself free and in finding itself fit 

to police the world? What place is there for ordinary men In that 

System and how are they to control it, make it bend itself to their 

wills rather than bending themselves to it? We must name that system, 
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we must name it, describe it, analyze it, understand it, and change 
it [K. Paul Potter at the Washington Monument, April 17, 1965]. 


I believe that Mr. Potter has named the task which is indeed 
worthy of the effort of psychologists, scientists, and educators. 
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New York University Medical Center 


In her recent paper, Matina Horner reviewed her earlier 
work on achievement motivation in women and presented addi- 
tional information which led her to conclude that there is an 
increasing incidence of the motive to avoid success among women. 
Data obtained in the course of a laboratory class in social psycholo- 
Ву at Rutgers in Newark in the spring of 1972 lead us to question 
E. generality of her findings and the validity of her interpreta- 
tions. 

_ We departed from Horner's procedure by presenting each 
Of her stories to both male and female respondents. This innova- 
En has the advantage of permitting cross-sex comparisons, as 
Well as reducing the coding bias that could ensue from knowing 
that each Anne story was written by a female and each John 
Story by a male. We followed Horner's scoring criteria. Our sam- 
ple, as Horner's, was drawn from volunteers: 79 males (40 re- 
Sponding to Anne’s story; 39 to John’s) and 85 females (42 re- 
Sponding to Anne's story; 43 to John's). Ди 
Our results differ in several respects from both her original, 


findings (see Table 1). The female students 
i "s future prospects 
er studied. 


erparts, though their results approached 
Eastern” male freshmen tested by Horner's student, Prescott. _ 


At Michigan, females were found to avoid success signifi- 
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TABLE 1 

INCIDENCE OF FEAR OF Success IMAGERY 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Michigan 1964 Rutgers 1972 
Sex of Protagonist: John Anne John Anne 
Sex of Subject 
Male 9 — 44 60 
Female — 65 49 48 


Note.—Chi-square for the difference between Males/John and Females/Anne 
at Michigan was 58.05 (р < .01); at Rutgers the same comparison was nonsignificant. 


cantly more often than males. Chi-square performed on equiva- 
lent data at Rutgers (females responding to Anne's story; males 
to John's) showed no difference between the sexes insofar as 
fear of success was concerned. In other comparisons possible 
at Rutgers, females rated John and Anne evenly with regard 
to their chances of success. Males were slightly more optimistic 
than females for John and very much more likely to be scored 
as projecting fear of success for Anne. 


Scoring Systems and Scoring Bias 


Horner utilized a two category scoring system (fear vs. no 
fear). Scoring was done by two females, who had a 91% agreement 
for 90 protocols (Horner, 1968). When we (one male, one female) 
scored our data, we achieved 94% agreement for 119 stories. 

The same 119 stories were scored independently by four 
males and five females enrolled in the laboratory class. Initially, 
their coding included a third category, ambivalence. With three 
categories, male coders scored more fear of success than female 
coders for all groups of respondents, and scored more fear of 


TABLE 2 
SEX or CODER AND SCORED INCIDENCE OF FEAR AND AMBIVALENCE 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Male Coders Female Coders 
(N= 4) (N= 5) 
Sex of Protagonist John Anne John Anne 
Sex of Subject Scoring 

Male Fear 48 49 33 45 
Ambivalence 11 10 94 19 

Female Fear 35 31 26 27 


Ambivalence 13 7, 29 21 
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success for males than females whether or not they wrote about 
Anne or John. The men's stories about John showed the greatest 
differences between male and female coders (see Table 2). Female 
coders, however, scored many more responses as ambivalent than 
did the male coders. 

When ambivalent responses are combined with the "fear of 
success" category (as Horner's two-category schema requires), dif- 
ferences between male and female coders are nonsignificant but 
most marked with regard to Anne's story as told by female respon- 
dents. Female scorers were now more likely to find fear of success 
imagery than males, though still far less than in any of Horner's 
college samples. 


Interpreting the Differences 


There are a number of possible reasons for the discrepancies 
between Horner's results and ours. First are the admissions cri- 
teria and self-selection of students who attend Rutgers, Michigan, 
Radcliffe, and Harvard. The differences in anticipated success 
might to some degree represent realistic appraisals about opportu- 
nities, particularly for males. Women at Rutgers, often the first 
in their families to go to college, could view the experience as 
the gateway to new opportunities and have different levels of 
aspiration than Radcliffe students. 

Second, differences might reflect sampling errors and biases 
due to the essentially haphazard selection of the samples, which 
might make them unrepresentative of the student bodies at each 
school, let alone of college students or young adults more general- 
ly. This is particularly true of Horner’s recent college samples—61 
Radcliffe juniors and seniors in 1969, and 36 male freshmen 
and 34 female freshmen in 1970. А 

Third, our data suggest that using female coders exclusively 
and restricting the number of scoring categories to two may unwit- 
tingly serve to increase the apparent extent of fear of success 
imagery. Many people might express some conflict over whether 
the achievement of success is worth the price, without necessarily 
giving up on it altogether. This methodological problem would 
seem particularly critical for Horner’s data, since her coders knew 
that all Anne stories had to be written by females and all John 
stories by males. As a result, they might well have been swayed 
by their expectations in borderline cases (Rosenthal, 1966). _ 

Fourth, a content analysis of our data suggests that traditional 
concepts about the nature of success must be re-examined. The 
males we sampled seemed more concerned than males might 
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have been in the past with personal fulfillment, rather than with 
career achievement alone. The females too were trying to find 
success in more than one dimension—actively seeking to integrate 
marriage, family, and career, without having to choose among 
them. Informal discussion with our subjects strongly suggested 
that career advancement per se, at the expense of personal 
happiness, no longer sufficed as total evidence of success. There 
was still another way in which our subjects rejected conventional 
notions of success. Many wrote that sustained effort in order 
to make money and achieve status was not worthwhile. They 
saw the hard work required to be at the top of the medical 
school class as only a prelude to endless drudgery and premature 
coronaries; many opted for dropping out in favor of a less de- 
manding, albeit less lucrative, life style. This devaluation of hard 
work is in accord with findings from a recent large-scale survey 
of college students (Yankelovich, 1972) which found a drop be- 
tween 1968 and 1971 from 69% to 39% in the number of college 
students who believe that “hard work will always pay off.” It 
is also in accord with the observations of Kagan and Walzer at 
Harvard (cited in Gornick, 1973) to the effect that male students 
have of late seemed weary and passive about “success,” while 
college women seem to be more interested in their work and 
in achieving something on their own. Horner’s data on 36 Har- 
vard freshmen tested in 1970 are also in this direction. 

Fifth, it is possible that some of the observed differences 
between the Anne and John stories might reflect realistic varia- 
tions in current life styles and possibilities, rather than necessarily 
be motivational differences between the sexes. For example, John’s 
spouse was mentioned by four of our respondents, two males 
and two females, in each instance referred to only as his wife, 
with no individual characteristics mentioned. Anne’s husband, in 
contrast, was spoken of by twelve respondents, six males and 
six females, each time in highly specific terms. The descriptions 
of Anne’s husband made it clear that he would have to be of 
at least equal educational and intellectual status. Professional suc- 
cess thus paradoxically narrowed Anne's chances of getting mar- 
ried, while most likely enhancing John’s. Since this expectation 
runs true to actual patterns of marriage for well-educated women, 
it may have been realistic rather than pessimistic for more of 
the respondents to have wondered whether Anne’s academic suc- 
cess was sufficient to offset the potential loss of other satisfactions- 

Deciding that marriage and a family are important does not neces- 
sarily mean turning away from all success. It is interesting, 19 
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this context, that males foresaw this as a more serious problem 
for Anne than did females. 


The Implications 

Our point in presenting these data is two-fold: (a) to suggest 
the need for more broadly-conceived data bases before broad 
conclusions about motivation can be made, and (b) to call for 
a reevaluation of the concept of success. It seems to us that a 
basically unidimensional notion, which categorizes responses to 
one test item in terms of the presence or absence of a “motive 
to avoid success,” does not do justice to the complexities of 
achievement motivation in college students or other adults today. 

There is an additional reason why some of Horner’s conclu- 
sions disturb us. She is one of the first to have taken seriously 
the issue of women’s achievement motivation, and has made some 
eminently reasonable conclusions on the basis of her findings. 
However, as long as it is believed that the lack of success of 
many professional women is primarily due to their psychological 
disability, expressed as a “motive to avoid success,” there will 
be little incentive to redress some of the tangible external bar- 
riers—such as admission quotas, slower rates of promotion, and 
reluctance to grant tenure—which have stood just as surely in 
the way of professional achievement. 
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In recent years dissent and strong cries of injustice have 
been heard from a multitude of oppressed groups. In the case 
of ethnic minorities, primary attention has focused on the plight 
of blacks and Chicanos. Asian Americans (Chinese, Filipinos, 
Japanese, Koreans, etc.) are considered in a special manner—min- 
orities, yes; but oppressed, no. The widespread belief that Asian 
Americans have somehow overcome prejudice and discrimination 
has given them a low priority in terms of attention and aid. 
For example, in hiring, in admissions to institutions of higher 


. education, and in financial aid Asians are often regarded as 


Whites. Furthermore, Chinese, Filipinos, and Japanese comprise 
only a fraction of 196 of the United States population (see Table 
1), so that in numbers they are relatively unimportant. — 

The purpose of this collection of papers is to examine the 
status of two groups, the Chinese and the Japanese. The study 
of these Asian Americans should be of particular interest to social 


Scientists since it may bring different insights into majority-min- 


ority group relationships. If Asian Americans are “model minori- 
ow such a status was 


tes,” then it is important to determine h 
achieved, why American society has to some degree accepted 
Asians, and what inferences can be drawn regarding American 
Tacism. The change of status for Asians is a dramatic one since 
their past history of discrimination and prejudice was of an espe- 
cially severe nature. 

If on the other hand the success story is more or less a 
Myth, then it is equally meaningful to ascertain the factors which 
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- have perpetuated this misconception and to determine the prob- 
lems faced by Asian Americans. ; 

It is important to understand the Asian Americans in the 
context of America's relationship to other minority groups. 
Allport (1954) su ggested that minority status can often be viewed 
asa handicap and that “people admire the cripple who has perse- 
vered and overcome his handicap [p. 156]." Individuals have 
frequently pointed to the Asian Americans as models, since they 
have apparently overcome their minority disadvantage. The fol- 
lowing arguments are often implicit in this view: (a) the failure 
of other minority groups to succeed can be attributed to a lack 
of personal determination, motivation, or hard work; (b) the 
adage that success is possible with hard work is true even for 
visually identifiable minorities. 

These arguments imply that the unequal status of minorities 
can be best understood as stemming from some personal short- 
coming (the deficit model) of the minority group individuals 
rather than to the failures of society. Indeed the elevation of 
Chinese and Japanese as model minorities has often been a source 
of friction for other ethnic groups because of the constant com- 
parisons. But are the comparisons and the judgments of success 
valid ones? 

We hope to explore and examine some of these issues here. 
There is little doubt that scholars differ in their interpretations 
of the status of Asian Americans and that the definitions of success 
vary. The notion of the homogeneity of Asian groups is also 
examined in this volume. Similarities and differences among Chin- 
ese and Japanese are discussed in several papers. Other groups 
such as the Filipinos and Koreans have not been studied as 
са we regret that they thus can not be included in the 

alysis, 


PRESENT STATE OF KNOWLEDGE 


There is available a wide variety of books and essays on 
the Asian American, the vast majority of it based on impres- 
Sionistic or experiential evidence. The relatively small number 
of articles with empirical data has focused on assimilation, person- 
ality differences compared to Caucasians, child rearing practices, 
Manifestations of behavioral disorders, and demographic vari- 
àbles (see the article by D. Sue and Frank). Such. studies s 
important and vitally needed, but the lack of theoretical. an 

Substantive empirical studies should be emphasized. Additional 
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research is necessary in order to clarify the problems of Asian 
Americans. 

'The paucity of research on Asian Americans is unfortunate 
and understandable. Several factors have hindered the systematic 
study of these minorities. First, there has been a general lack 
of interest in Asian Americans so that far more effort has been 
expended upon other ethnic groups. Second, there has been diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate samples. Even at West Coast universi- 
ties where the number of Chinese, Filipino, and Japanese is relati- 
vely large, the students do not enroll in those courses which 
permit accessibility for social scientific study. Further, even 
though substantial proportions of Asians reside in Hawaii, little 
is known about the comparability of Hawaiian and mainland 
samples; and studies of nonstudent Asians in the community are 
virtually nonexistent. Third, there are problems of language, of 
finding culturally fair research instruments, and of the current 
hesitation of many Asians to act as subjects, particularly in the 
ghetto communities (Sue & Sue, 1972). These factors have limited 
the quantity, quality, and nature of research. Studies have been 
almost exclusively descriptive or correlational, and primarily on 
student populations. 


Tue Present VOLUME 


This collection includes a diverse set of topics, largely dictated 
by the paucity of research on Asian Americans. Two different 
Asian groups are discussed, both facing many important social, 
psychological, economic, and political issues. We have attempted 
to present papers that reflect some of these issues and that repre- 
sent the most recent research on Asian Americans. 

The articles are organized into two major categories: the 
acceptance of Asians in American society, and the psychological 
well-being of Asian Americans. 


The Acceptance of Asian Americans 


The status of any minority group depends not only upon 
its behaviors and achievements but also upon the dominant 
group's receptiveness and acceptance of the minority. The paper 
by Miyamoto deals with the relocation of over 110,000 Japanese 
during World War II. As he notes in his analysis, the forced 
evacuation indicated the nature of white majority / Japanese mi- 
nority relations at that time. The collective dispositional factors, 
the situational factors, and the interaction of these factors were 
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all such that Japanese nationals and Japanese Americans were 
herded into detention camps. It is clear from Miyamoto's discus- 
sion that fears of sabotage and of collaboration with the enemy 
were unfounded, since the Japanese in this country proved to 
be loyal Americans. 

The paper by Levine and Montero provides an interesting 
follow-up to Miyamoto's account of the relocation experience, 
the effects of which are difficult to determine. First, Levine and 
Montero indicate that a sizeable proportion of Americans current- 
ly believe that the relocation of Japanese during World War П 
was justified. Second and more importantly, Japanese Americans 
have made enormous strides in upward educational, occupational, 
and economic mobility in spite of the hostility and suspicion direct- 
ed toward them 30 years ago. Indeed the authors view the Japa- 
nese as the most successful minority, in an economic sense. While 
upward mobility is quite evident from one generation to the next, 
there appear to be certain factors which are associated with the 
achievement level of Japanese Americans, the strongest being 
the educational and occupational attainment of parents (in the 
case of the second generation Niseis) and of parents and 
grandparents (in the case of the third generation Sanseis). 

Levine and Montero reported one incidental finding that 
serves to introduce the article by Tinker: A national survey of 
the Japanese indicates that one-third of the Sanseis are outmarry- 
ing. Tinker presents data, based on marriage licenses in Fresno 
County, California, which indicate a much higher rate, ie.,over 
half of the Sanseis are intermarrying. (It is worth noting the 
methodological and sample differences between the two studies.) 
The high rate of intermarriage is significant since one measure 
of acceptance is surely the ability of a minority group to form 
pumate relationships with the majority group, especially in mar- 

age. 

How can the high rate of intermarriage be explained? Tinker 
examines several factors. For the Japanese male, the increased 
Socioeconomic mobility and the decreased ties to the ethnic com- 
munity are hypothesized as enhancing the image of Japanese 
as potential mates for Caucasians. Upward mobility and “Ameri- 
canization” also mean that Japanese males have greater contact 
With Caucasians in business and social affairs, so that interracial 
mixing and dating are facilitated. Interestingly, Tinker shows 
Boe intermarriage for Japanese females has historically been 
а than for Japanese males, although the difference god 

ased considerably. He speculates that Japanese te 
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might have sought Caucasian mates since many females were 
dissatisfied with the traditional subservient role accorded to 
women in the Japanese family. Furthermore, emphasis on main- 
taining the family line through males and the cultural values 
stressing self-restraint and reticence made Japanese males reluc- 
tant to seek Caucasian females. However, with greater social mo- 
bility and contact with Caucasians, the males are now intermarry- 
ing at a rate similar to females. 

Kikumura and Kitano help to dispell any notion that the high 
intermarriage rate found by Tinker was idiosyncratic. Examining 
marriage license applications in Los Angeles County, they found 
that nearly half of all Japanese were not marrying within their 
ethnic group. Kikumura and Kitano then discuss other variables 
which may account for the intermarriage rate: territorial distribu- 
tion, group size, family values, and changing attitudes toward 
the Japanese. The authors raise the possibility that intermarriage 
will continue to increase, resulting in the eventual disappearance 
of “pure” Japanese as a numerically significant minority group 
in America. 

To be well-regarded in society should be reflected in the 
views of the public. From an analysis of stereotypes, Sue and 
Kitano find evidence that Americans now hold favorable attitudes 
toward Chinese and Japanese. Whereas Asians were labeled in 
the past as unassimilable heathens, dregs of humanity, and “yellow 
dogs,” they are currently regarded with more favorable prescrip- 
tions such as quiet, hardworking, industrious, and intelligent. 
Rather than reflecting the actual status or achievements of Chin- 
ese and Japanese, the nature of stereotypes appears to vary aC 
cording to the economic, political, and social climate in America. 
As with most stereotypes, the perceptions more accurately portray 
the sentiments of the labellers rather than an accurate assessment 
of Asian Americans. Even though the stereotypes are now much 
more favorable and may include some degree of accuracy, Sue 
and Kitano feel that in the final analysis, there are negative conse 
quences to being victims of stereotypes, even of positive ones. 

Yee further documents the prejudicial and inaccurate per 
ceptions of many Americans toward the Chinese. He feels that 
one factor perpetuating misconceptions has been the lack of real- 
istic information concerning this minority group. The education 
system has been particularly neglectful in providing an adequate 
image of Chinese in America. Yee's content analysis of elementary 

and secondary school textbooks used for social studies indicates 


that the vast majority of books contained no information whatso- 
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ever about Chinese and the few books that gave coverage often 
did so in a superficial manner. He suggests that textbooks present 
more realistic accounts of minority groups and of historical events, 
free from the simplicity, sensationalism, and ethnocentrism so 
often found. 


` Psychological and Interpersonal Status 


If minority group status confers upon members of that group 
certain disadvantages such as second class citizenship, increased 
stress, and powerlessness, then it is reasonable to expect the disad- 
vantages to be reflected in the personality characteristics or psy- 
chological well-being of the minority. The remaining five papers 
- address themselves to the question of psychological well-being 
| of Chinese and Japanese Americans. 

The term "culture conflict" is often used indiscriminately 
to indicate the personal discomfort or dilemma of individuals 
exposed to different cultures. Fong attempts to specify those tradi- 
tional Chinese values that are antagonistic to Western values. 
The attitudes and behaviors of Chinese may be appropriate and 
desirable in the subculture but are often negatively evaluated 
when compared to Western standards. For example, Fong sees 
the traditional value of complete obedience to parents and o 
family solidarity being undermined by the American school sys- 
tem in which the individual learns to make his own decisions 
and to assert his own independence. Fong also feels that Ameri- 
canization has affected the sex roles and the dating practices 
of Chinese. 

„Fong's paper raises important questions and issues. Do mi- 
norities have any choice or self-determination in their future direc- 
tion? Are the restrictions due to minority group status sufficient 
to cause greater psychological stress and, hence, socioemotional 
disturbance? Can this dilemma be resolved by attempting to foster 
à stronger ethnic identity or by assimilation? D. Sue and Frank 
indicate that these questions are extremely complex and that 
Asian Americans exhibit a great many individual differences. 
Based on an analysis of personality and vocational interest tests 
and of behavioral measures such as academic major and grade 
point average, the investigators found expected differences be- 
tween Chinese/Japanese male students and non-Asian students 
in vocational interests, academic abilities, and personality traits. 
Of greater interest were the important variations within and be- 
tween the two Asian groups. “Е amilies" or types of Asians Were 
identified and compared. D. Sue and Frank note that the Japanese 
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students were generally more similar to Caucasians than in the 
case of Chinese students. Their speculation is that Japanese are 
more acculturated to American society. Whereas the early Chinese 
immigrants clearly intended to return to China, Japanese immi- 
grants often wanted to remain in America and to become citizens. 
Moreover, World War II did much to disrupt the ethnic ties 
of Japanese. In order to prove their loyalty to the United States, 
many Japanese attempted to assimilate. The war also resulted 
in relocation, an experience which further reduced the cohesion 
of Japanese families and of established communities on the West 
Coast. 

D. Sue and Frank surmise that Asian American students are 
experiencing more stress than non-Asian students. They believe 
that there are psychological costs associated with minority group 
status. The paper by Berk and Hirata examines the rate of Chin- 
ese admissions to California state hospitals for mental illness. Con- 
trary to some beliefs regarding the low rate of psychiatric hospital- 
ization among Chinese, the authors indicate that Chinese and 
general population rates were quite similar, at least in 1955. They 
feel that the rapid increase over time of Chinese admissions to 
hospitals does not appear to be a function of the selective charac- 
teristics of Chinese immigrants (being young and healthy), the 
changing sex ratio or marital status, or nativity. Instead they 
hypothesize that a reduction in Chinese community resources 
coupled with greater hospital facilities has increased hospital ad- 
missions. 

One of the least understood and yet most visible groups 
has been that of Asian American student activists. The behavior 
of these students has challenged the traditional stereotype of the 
quiet, unobtrusive, hardworking Asian student, as also the notion 
that Asians are content with their position in America. Mayko- 
vich’s study investigates the correlates of Sansei activism. She di- 
vides Sansei students into four types according to the dimensions 
of conformity versus noncomformity to Japanese values and of 
involvement versus noninvolvement in social issues. Of the two 
types of activists so identified, those who are involved and sub- 
scribe to traditional Japanese values tended to report that their 
fathers held political liberal attitudes, encouraged autonomy, and 
demonstrated sympathetic understanding; those who are involved 
and reject Japanese values tended to be self-confident and to 
report that their fathers felt isolated from society. The remaining 

two groups of nonactivists are also examined. 

In contrast to student activists, elderly Asian Americans are 
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relatively invisible groups. Kalish and Moriwaki discuss the plight 
of elderly Asians within the context of aging and minority group 
status. It is this group of Asians for whom the concentration 
camp experience, the overt discriminatory laws of the past, and 
the traditional Asian values have had the greatest personal impact. 
As pointed out by Kalish and Moriwaki, the first generation Asian’ 
American is growing old and facing death in an environment quite 
atodds with his original culture. The prestigious position and 
respect given to the elderly in traditional Asian society have dimin- 
ished since second and third generation Asians are less traditional; 
the extended family, so much a part of Chinese and Japanese 
culture, is being eroded. In general the elderly feel a loss of 
tradition to a foreign life style among their children and grand- 
children. 


A Емалі Мовр 


А colleague, Nathaniel Wagner, has stated quite perceptively 
that for minorities "things are getting better each day and they 
are getting worse." This seemingly paradoxical statement refers 
to the fact that ethnic minorities have increased educational, eco- 
nomic, and occupational mobility, but as opportunities increase 
aspirations and expectations also rise. To be part of the "American 
dream" leads to heightened sensitivity to instances of prejudice 
and discrimination, so that dissatisfaction remains at a high level. 
Indeed deprivation is a relative phenomenon. 

Asians have made enormous strides in society but the notion 
that they are satisfied and are successful is questionable. Prejudice 
and discrimination are much more subtle today and expectations 
are much higher. As indicated by this collection of papers, “suc- 
cess” is a difficult concept to measure. 
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Three general causes of the Japanese American evacuation are exam- 
ined. Collective disposition considers the antagonism toward immigrants, 
special characteristics of California politics, economic competition, 
segregation and racial stereotypes, and Japanese American international 
relations as conditions which instituted a persistent anti-Japanese 
attitude on the West Coast. Situational factors include the tendency 
to suspect treachery of all Japanese following Pearl Harbor and the 
time pressures which curtailed deliberation by government officials 
onthe evacuation question. Collective interaction considers the interaction 
among the main elements which produced the evacuation decision. 
A short section describes the relocation centers and the evacuees’ 
réaction to detention. 


Inan issue devoted to assessing the status of Asian Americans 
today, it is not patently clear what purpose is served by recounting 
the events of the forced evacuation and detention of the Japanese 
minority during World War II. In spite of the extremely disruptive 
effect which the evacuation had on the minority, it is difficult 
now to demonstrate the direct consequences of the evacuation 
On the present status of the minority. The phenomenon of the 
evacuation is significant, however, in that just as a stress test 
0n a personality may reveal characteristics which remain hidden 
under normal circumstances, the tensions of war brought into 
bold relief certain features of white majority / Japanese minority 
Ielations which were less clearly apprehended in the absence of 
Stress. Hence, for the purpose of characterizing certain dominant 
themes in the background of Japanese minority relations in this 
Country, constituting many of the forces that helped to determine 
the status of the group today, the evacuation story 1s useful. 

also may serve to provide some lessons regarding intergroup 
Telations processes. 


This article will attempt to explain in extremely abbreviated 
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form what caused the evacuation and how the Japanese minority 
reacted to their exclusion and rejection. To facilitate the discussion, 
a brief summary is given at the outset of those events following 
the outbreak of war which led to the evacuation orders. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR AND THE EVACUATION 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, 
was a shock to Americans generally, but especially so to the 
Japanese minority in the United States. The uncertain minority 
status of the group was now gravely aggravated by the possibility 
that the minority would be identified in the public mind with 
the Japanese across the Pacific. 

At that time about 127,000 persons of Japanese ancestry 
resided in the continental United States. A little over 112,000 
lived in the three Pacific Coast states of California, Washington, 
and Oregon; almost 94,000 in California alone. Of those in the 
West Coast states, about 41,000 (36%) were foreign born, known 
as the Issei (first generation), while over 71,000 were native born, 
mostly the Nisei (second generation). Because the immigrant 
Japanese were by law ineligible for citizenship, the Issei necessarily 
were Japanese nationals who, as soon as the war broke out, were 
declared enemy aliens. On the other hand, the native born were 
by birthright citizens of the United States. 

Presidential proclamations оп December 7 and 8 placed 
immediate restrictions on enemy aliens. They were made subject 
to apprehension and internment, restricted in travel, prohibited 
from possessing a large number of items declared contraband, 
and designated for possible exclusion from military zones. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation moved swiftly to arrest enemy 

«aliens suspected of subversive activity, and later also apprehended 
civic, business, and professional leaders who might prove danger- 
ous. By February 16, 1942, 1266 Japanese aliens from the Pacific 
Coast had been placed under arrest; they were interned for the 
duration of the war (Thomas & Nishimoto, 1946). No espionage 
was uncovered among those arrested, suggesting that the action 
was taken primarily as a precautionary measure. ] 

Arrest and fear of arrest was a major anxiety in the commun! 

ties. On the other hand, the first public statements made immedi- 
ately following Pearl Harbor by state and local West Coast officials 
were expressions of faith in the Japanese minority and counsels 
of tolerance for the group. The newspapers too were generally 
favorable at the start. Thus in the first month of the war the 
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Japanese minority found reason to hope that after the government 
had taken its initial security measures against alien Japanese, no 
more drastic actions against the group as a whole would follow. 

The specific circumstances which produced the public insis- 
tence on the mass evacuation of the Japanese minority are unclear. 
On January 2 to 5, 1942, a representative of the Department 
of Justice met with General DeWitt of the Western Defense 
Command and his staff to discuss the latter's dissatisfaction with 
the Justice Department's contraband control measures, but there 
was no mention of mass evacuation at the time. However, by 
the last half of January and throughout February, newspapers 
and various pressure groups, congressional delegations, state and 
local politicians had joined in a chorus of demands for evacuation 
(Grodzins, 1949). 

Following the early discussions between the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Western Defense Command, increasingly stringent 
measures were applied in the control of enemy aliens. Some 
time around the first week of February the Command's interest 
inan evacuation became explicit. The fate of the Japanese minority 
was decided in the struggle that ensued between the War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice. Weighing heavily on the 
side of the War Department in this debate was the clamor for 
evacuation which had become ever more insistent on the Pacific 
Coast. In the face of heavy pressure from the War Department, 
the opposition of the Justice Department crumbled. On February 
19, 1942, President Roosevelt issued Executive Order Number 
9066 authorizing the Secretary of War to "prescribe military areas 
... from which any or all persons may be excluded [Thomas 
& Nishimoto, 1946, p. 9]." The order was stated in general terms, 
but it clearly was designed for General DeWitt's use in evacuating 
the Japanese minority. In the meantime, the Tolan Congressional 
Committee scheduled hearings in several Pacific Coast cities, to 
begin on February 21, for the purpose of evaluating the need 
lor evacuation. Representatives of the Japanese minority, particu- 
larly leaders of the Japanese American Citizens League, worked 
frantically to mobilize their opposition before the Tolan Committee 
hearings (Hosokawa, 1969). But in point of fact the die was already 
Cast; General DeWitt was proceeding with plans for evacuation. 

On March 2, DeWitt issued “Public Proclamation Number 
One” which designated the western half of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and the southern part of Arizona as a military 
area from which all persons of Japanese ancestry, including citi- 


zens, were excluded. The. proclamation was also directed at Ger- 
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man and Italian aliens, but they were never evacuated. A new 
civilian agency, the War Relocation Authority, was created to 
supervise the resettlement of the displaced evacuees and find 
employment for them. Although the army's original concern was 
simply to evacuate persons of Japanese ancestry and detention 
had not been contemplated, hostility against the "voluntary migra- 
tion" which arose among civic and political leaders of the interior 
regions induced a revision of the restricted zone to include all 
of California and an order prohibiting voluntary movements after 
March 29. The evacuation was now to involve removal of the 
evacuees to detention centers under the War Relocation Authority 
(Grodzins, 1949). 

The proclamation of March 2 came as a stunning blow to 
the Japanese minority. Businessmen and farmers had to liquidate 
their enterprises and investments in a matter of weeks. АП families 
faced the problem of minimizing losses in storing or disposing 
homes, household furnishings and equipment, personal belong- 
ings, automobiles, and various personal investments. Uncertainties 
regarding the future and the confusion of orders from govern- 
ment agencies greatly magnified the problems of planning. Fur- 
ther restrictions on contraband and travel, the imposition of a 
curfew from 8:00 р.м. to 6:00 a.M., and the loss of employment 
especially of those discharged on various pretexts all contributed 
to a climate of oppression in the communities (Hosokawa, 1969). 

Evacuation was accomplished by a series of civilian exclusion 
orders. The first exclusion order was issued on March 24 and 
by June 6, 1942 the main body of evacuees, about 100,000 persons 
of Japanese ancestry, had been removed (Thomas & Nishimoto, 
1946). The initial removal was made to fifteen temporary Assem- 
bly Centers, under army control, which were hurriedly and crude- 
ly erected at fairgrounds and racetracks. 


CAUSES OF THE EVACUATION 


Ultimately the decision to evacuate the Japanese minority 
from Pacific Coast areas was the responsibility of three men: 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt who issued Executive Order 
Number 9066, Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson for the War 
Department, and General John L. DeWitt, Commander of the 
Western Defense Command, who issued the public proclamation 
that ordered the forced evacuation of persons of Japanese an- 
cestry. Behind the decisions, however, were the hurried but 10- 
tense debates conducted in various meetings between War Depart- 


- 
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ment personnel, who stubbornly clung to the view that evacuation 
was necessary, and the Attorney General's staff, who vigorously 
questioned the necessity of the proposed action. The stream of 


_ advice also swelled with communications from countless sources, 


theoverwhelming bulk of which were unfavorable to the Japanese 
minority. Personal factors influenced judgment and prejudice 
doubtless played its part but in the last analysis the evacuation 
decision was a mass action (tenBroek, Barnhart, & Matson, 1954). 

Mass actions typically occur in those situations where a large 
number of people from different backgrounds with varied inter- 
ests feel impelled to engage in a joint action but lack guidelines 
from prior experience to determine the course of that action. 
Under such circumstances actions tend to be determined by three 
conditions: (a) collective dispositional factors, or attitudinal sets, 
Which exert a strong influence on action in the absence of rational 
guidelines; (b) situational factors, by which is meant the conditions 
and events in the immediate setting which influence the action; 
and (c) collective interaction, which refers to the interplay among 
the dramatis personae that shapes the ultimate course of the 
story (Miyamoto, 1964). 


Dispositional Factors 


‚ Five historical conditions were among the main influences 
Which disposed the majority group of the Pacific Coast states 
to view the Japanese minority with suspicion and hostility: (a) 
an anti-immigrant prejudice, (b) California politics, (c) economic 
competition, (d) segregation and racial stereotypes, and (e) Japa- 
nese American international relations. The product of these influ- 
ences substantially determined the attitudinal set of the majority 
group toward the Japanese minority at the outbreak of war: 

„Тһе anti-immigrant prejudice. Every immigrant group 1n the 
United States has suffered in some degree from the hostility 
of the indigenous majority. In this respect the experience of 
the Japanese immigrants was not so different from that, for ex- 
ample, of the Irish or Polish immigrants. But it must be empha- 
sized that the problems of the Japanese immigrants, as with the 
Chinese before them, were aggravated by a racial difference and 
a large cultural disparity. The Japanese also suffered from their 
late arrival. 

. . Japanese immigration to the mainland United States was neg- 
ligible until the late 1890s, but in the succeeding decennial years 
resident population totals reported in the Census were 24, 

in 1900; 72.157 in 1910; 111,010 in 1920; 138,834 in 1930; and 
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126,947 in 1940 (Peterson, 1971). The inflow ceased in 1924 
with the passage of an exclusion law. Considering that the evacua- 
tion issue arose less than 18 years after the latter date and that 
every immigrant group to America has required a substantial 
passage of time to achieve acceptance in the larger society, it 
was a misfortune of the Japanese minority that the evacuation 
crisis arose before a more secure status could have been estab- 
lished. 

The majority of the Japanese came in search of economic 
opportunities because of stories heard in Japan of this country's 
wealth. Young men, especially from the rural districts of southern 
Japan, arrived relatively penniless to fill openings in domestic 
service, railroad crews, farm work, lumber mills, and canneries— 
positions which often were being vacated by the earlier Chinese 
migrants. The unskilled jobs, however, tended to be viewed only 
as stopgaps until sufficient capital could be accumulated to estab- 
lish one's own business or farm (Hosokawa, 1969). 

'The employing groups welcomed the Japanese immigrants 
as industrious, cooperative workers who willingly performed 
chores at low pay which others shunned. However, most other 
white residents of the Pacific Coast, particularly in California, 
viewed the Japanese as a racially distinct and alien group, habit- 
uated to strange customs and beliefs, who because of their wil- 
lingness to live in squalor were also willing to accept jobs at low 
pay and thus competed unfairly with white workers. As the Japa- 
nese brought in wives and established families, the cry arose that 
"these people breed like rabbits" and would soon overrun the 
country. And the tendency of the Japanese to stay within their 
own groups was taken as evidence of their unassimilability. These 
were the same charges used earlier against Chinese immigrants 
to end their immigration with the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882; 
they now were made the basis of a campaign to halt Japanese 
immigration (Daniels, 1962). 

Assaults and attacks on the Japanese occurred intermittently 
almost from the beginning of their immigration. In 1905, labor 
leaders in San Francisco organized an Asiatic Exclusion League 
to combat Japanese immigration, and in the following year the 

citys Board of Education, influenced by the Union Labor party 
which dominated the municipal government, passed a resolution 
segregating Chinese, Japanese, and Korean students in the San 
Francisco public schools. Because the segregation aroused the 
concern of the Japanese government and President Theodore 
Roosevelt intervened, the school segregation rule was rescinded, 
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but in return the Gentlemen’s Agreement was signed іп 1907- 
1908 by which the Japanese government agreed to issue passports 
to the continental United States only to nonlaborers and to wives, 
children, and relatives of resident Japanese. The Japanese exclu- 
sion movement however did not subside, and an aggressive, per- 
sistent agitation against the minority, including the actions which 
produced the anti-alien land laws, was carried on until the passage 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 brought the total cessation of 
Japanese immigration. 

Although prejudice against the Chinese and Japanese bore 
similarities to that experienced by other immigrant groups, no 
white immigrants were exposed to such continuous unyielding 
demands for their exclusion (Ichihashi, 1932; Daniels, 1962). Cul- 
tural disparity was an important contributor to this hostility, but 
the values of the Japanese, for example, were highly compatible 
with those of middle class America (Kitano, 1969). It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that deep-seated prejudices against non- 
white groups, coupled with the conditions of the frontier West, 
played a major part in defining the initial relations between whites 
and the Oriental minorities. Subsequently other forces served 
to institutionalize the pattern of differential status. 

California politics. Whether in a standard textbook (Bean, 
1968) or an interpretive social history of California (McWilliams, 
1949), the state's political history emerges as dynamic, violent, 
peculiar, and unstable. The term "frontier politics" has been used 
to describe it, but California's frontier was of a special kind. 

The enormous and varied resources of California, of which 
gold was only the most glittering example, attracted a large steady 
stream of migrants after 1848. Exploitation of resources was the 
watchword, and an emphasis on self-interest was а natural corre- 
late of that theme. People of every variety descended on the 
area, and their milling struggle for dominance largely shaped 
the politics. Wealth was an obvious instrument of power, but 
those who lacked wealth very early found in organization an 
equally potent source of power. 

. The few who rose rapidly to wealth and power were people 
with a knack for exploiting opportunities. The workers, on the 
other hand, who found themselves the pawns in the game of 
exploitation showed an understandable concern not to be exploit- 
td, and very early organized to protect themselves. McWilliams 
(1949) in describing the deep-rooted character of the labor move- 
ment in California says, “Unions are as old as the state itself. 

f San Francisco, he says that it was by 1900 “the most tightly 
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organized city in America." Moreover, because of San Francisco's 
central location and its significance as the main harbor and 
railroad terminus of California, control of the city gave enormous 
political power throughout the state. A substantial part of the 
state's history is thus described as a giant struggle between labor 
and the owning class. 

The histories written of California are remarkable for the 
space they give to the part played by anti-Chinese agitation in 
the state's political history, for the Chinese today are numerically 
a relatively insignificant minority. Prior to 1882, however, there 
were periods of rapid Chinese influx, and at those times the 
white workers launched fierce campaigns against the Chinese. 
But the significant fact is that even after the Chinese immigration 
was halted in 1882, the Chinese issue was not allowed to die. 
And from the beginning trickles of the Japanese immigration 
in the 18805 and 1890s, the anti-Chinese agitation was quickly 
transferred to the Japanese. 

Considering that the anti-Oriental agitation was dispropor- 
tionate to the threat which these minorities posed, the question 
is why was the hostility so intense and persistent? McWilliams 
(1949) suggests that Orientals were used to mobilize the workers, 
as well as shop owners and farmers, against the owning class. 
To white workers, Orientals were symbolized as the labor pool 
that employers would use to undermine their hard-earned advan- 
tages; to farmers and city tradesmen, Orientals were depicted 
as ambitious entrepreneurs ready to invade areas which were 
already staked out. The underlying racial prejudice, McWilliams 
believes, came from the psychology of persons who themselves 
largely were "outsiders" and who, confronted by the absence of 
a well-established social organization, had constantly to keep an 
eye on “the other fellow” to guard against the loss of values 
won by hard struggle. In a society with extremely diversified 
interests and intense competition for status, politicians very early 
discovered that an external hostility object, such as the Orientals, 
possessed a magical quality for the purpose of amassing voter 
support. A 

The Japanese inherited not so much the anti-Chinese hostility 
as the same conditions of California which gave rise to anti-Chin- 
ese sentiments. Many of the pressure groups which played their 

part in bringing about the evacuation of the Japanese minority— 
the Native Sons and Daughters of the Golden West, the California 
Joint Immigration Committee, and the California Farm Bureau 
Federation—had their origins in the earlier era. Their role in 
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the evacuation attests to the continuity of the prejudice. The 
same prejudice, in a less virulent form, occurred in the politics 
of Washington and Oregon. 

Economic competition. Labor unions initiated the Japanese €x- 
dusion campaign in San Francisco in 1900 (Daniels, 1962), but 
itis difficult to establish any clear connection between labor's 
hostility and competition from Japanese workers. The first jobs 
of most Japanese immigrants were in the railroad, farming, lum- 
bering, mining, fishing, and canning industries, not to mention 
domestic service, but their positions were at low levels where 
they competed relatively little with whites. Moreover, they rarely 
engaged in those trades which were heavily unionized. 

In thecity trades too Japanese immigrants initially established 
businesses which were least competitive with those of whites: bu- 
| sinesses largely within their own communities or in transition 

zones where they catered to marginal populations. Later their 
produce, grocery, hotel, and cleaning and dye work businesses 
expanded into the larger market, but the competitive concern 
was evident long before the expansion occurred. 

Farming was the one area in which competition clearly oc- 
curred, Farm work was a natural outlet for the immigrant Japa- 
nese. Not only had the majority come from farming backgrounds, 
but their ignorance of American customs and language was least 
handicapping in farm work. Ichihashi (1932) reported that in 
1909 almost 60% of the gainfully employed Japanese were in 
farming. As late as 1940, 40% were still in farming, of whom 
one out of three was a farm owner or manager (Wartime Civil 
Control Administration, 1943). The Japanese entry into this field 
‘occurred between 1900 and 1930 when California’s truck crops 
increased in production value twentyfold. Given the favorable 
labor circumstance, white workers started organizing the farm 
labor employees, but just at that time the Japanese immigration 
began to reach major proportions (McWilliams, 1949). Even mort 
competitive was the tendency for Japanese farmers to move rapid- 
ly upward into farm tenancy and ownership. Land often was 
available in the early days because of the Japanese farmers’ wil- 
ingness to occupy marginal lands—uncleared holdings which they 
made cultivable by dint of hard labor, or marshland which they 
improved by methods learned in the paddy fields of Japan (Rade- 
| maker, 1937). The passage of California's Alien Land Law in 
| 1913, which provided that aliens ineligible for citizenship in the 
^ United States shall not acquire title to land in the State of Califor- 

nia, and the subsequent passage of similar laws in Washington 
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and Oregon indicated the concern that was aroused over the 
Japanese land acquisitions. In spite of this restriction, Japanese- 
operated farms continued to increase and by 1940 produced 30- 
3596 of all truck crops in California (Thomas & Nishimoto, 1946). 
On the other hand, very few Japanese left truck farming to enter 
the numerous other possibilities of farming specialization found 
in California; in this sense their competition was narrowly con- 
fined. 

By any objective measure of competition, it is difficult to 
attribute very much of the hostility against the Japanese minority 
to economic competition. But competition when related to preju- 
dice is a subjective phenomenon. A single minority person who 
displaces a white worker may be seen as a competitor if his legiti- 
macy as a fellow worker is questioned. Thus prejudice conditioned 
the competitive assessment made of the Japanese minority, with 
the result that a handful of Japanese workers entering the labor 
force in San Francisco in 1900 could arouse among union leaders 
the image of their flooding the labor market. In this context, 
the visibility of the Japanese minority worked very much to their 
disadvantage. 

Prejudice related to competition often leads to a strange logic. 
In January 1942, during the agitation for the mass evacuation 
of the Japanese minority, representatives of the Western Growers 
Protective Association contended that the Japanese farmers' con- 
tribution to the vegetable production of California was negligible, 
and therefore that evacuation would not seriously disrupt the 
state's vegetable production. But in the next breath, admitting 
that some shortages would occur, they argued that the shortage 
would not be serious since the "choice" lands occupied by the 
Japanese would be taken up by white farmers who had been 
unable to compete with the Japanese “due to their low standards 
of living and the long hours which the Japanese work, not only 
themselves, but their families [Grodzins, 1949, p. 22]." : 

Segregation and racial stereotypes. In 1940, the Japanese тіпогі- 
ty population in Los Angeles was 23,000; in San Francisco, 5300; 


and in Seattle, 7000. Sacramento, Oakland, and Portland, among ` i 


others, had concentrations of the minority. The rural communi- 
ties although less closely aggregated also were settled in clusters. 

In these communities, the immigrants recreated the high y 
organized and tightly-knit structures characteristic of the villages 
and towns of Japan. Virtually all the requirements of a self-suffi- 


cient community, as well as an intense organized life, were main-s 


tained within them. Relations tended to be ordered within a loose 
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hierarchical structure constituted by the family and extended 
kin relations at the base, the kenjinkai (prefectural association) 
atan intermediate level, and the Japanese Association, a coordin- 
ating social-political-welfare agency, at the top. Of particular sig- 
nificance was the high degree of social control maintained by 
these communities. Their exceptionally low rates of delinquency, 
criminality, and public welfare dependency, for example, were 
attributable to the solidarity of the communities (Miyamoto, 1939; 
Light, 1972). But these advantages were gained at the cost of 
segregation. 

Racial and ethnic segregation is a two-way process. Even 
among ethnic groups relatively unrestricted in their residential 
locations, the ethnic members tend to live in close proximity with 
each other (Kantrowitz, 1969). The tendency was certainly present 
among the Japanese minority. The members of any large minority 
population, however, vary in orientation from integrationist to 
‘separatist outlooks (Wirth, 1945), and the number who adopt 
an integrationist policy varies with the number of improved resi- 
dential, employment, and social opportunities in the larger society 
which the minority members perceive as available to them. A 
natural integrative process was at work in the Japanese communi- 
ties, for as American-trained Nisei increased in number and ma- 
tured, their American orientation exerted an increasing influence 
on Japanese communities. Unfortunately, residential, employ- 
| ment, and social opportunities in the larger society were substan- 

‘tially blocked for the Nisei (Hosokawa, 1969). The net effect 
_ Was to retard markedly the assimilation of this minority. 

Segregation confronted the Japanese minority with a para- 
dox. Before World War II, the country's dominant policy with 
Tespect to ethnic minorities was one of Americanization, or as 
Gordon (1964) labels it, “Anglo-conformity.” Under the doctrine, 
Minorities were expected to adopt the characteristics of the domi- 
Nant majority as rapidly as possible, while failure to conform 
Was regarded as evidence of a problem minority or, at worst, 
Uunassimilability. The problem for the Japanese Americans was 
that many of the main routes to assimilation were closed to them; 
given the dominant ideology, the minority’s members often were 
led to wonder whether some personal deficiencies inhibited their 
assimilation (Hosokawa, 1969). 4 

. Today the shift in American society toward a cultural pluralist 
9rientation has produced а more sympathetic approach toward 
minorities and some genuine interest in minority communities. 

nder the earlier ideology, however, the persistence of segregated 
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Japanese communities tended to be viewed as prima facie evi- 
dence of unassimilability. And the barrier which the ideology 
erected against any open-minded interest in the life within these 
communities also created a barrier of understanding regarding 
their residents. The strange stilted picture of the Japanese minori- 
ty which appeared in the remarks of many white civic and political 
leaders who appeared before the Tolan Congressional Committee 
could only have come from those who had seen these people 
through distorted lenses and at a distance. 

International relations between Japan and the United States. In 
the period from 1900 to 1930 when Japan was emerging as a 
world power, the American government's concern was to maintain 
friendly relations with the new Far Eastern power and to restrain 
the anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific Coast which threatened 
peaceable relations. Around 1930, however, as Japan's liberal 
leadership declined in power, militant nationalist movements rap- 
idly gained in strength. With Japan's seizure of Manchuria in 
1932 and her invasion of China in 1937, relations between Japan 
and the United States deteriorated steadily during the decade 
before World War II. 

On the Pacific Coast, the increasingly hostile newspaper cov- 
erage of Japan tended to reinforce the regional prejudice against 
the Japanese minority. The term “Jap” often used as an expres” 
sion of opprobrium against the Japanese minority now appeared 
frequently in unfavorable news accounts of Japan's actions. The 
concept of “The Yellow Peril,” first presented in several early 
works which described Japan’s plans for the conquest of the 
American West (Daniels, 1962), was now revived in dramatic Sun- 
day news-magazine stories. м 

Unfortunately, no one has systematically studied the effect 
which the changing newspaper image of Japan had on public 
attitudes toward the Japanese minority, but personal observations 
of that period suggest that such an effect occurred. Indeed the 
changing public image of the Japanese in the 1930 decade bears 
a close similarity to the changing image of the "Mexican" which 
Turner and Surace (1956) studied in examining causes of the 
Los Angeles "zoot-suit riots" of 1943. Their content analysis. of 
the Los Angeles Times from 1933 to 1943 revealed a symbolization 

of “Mexican” in the early phase that was relatively balanced be- 
tween favorable and unfavorable representations. By 1945, 
however, ап unambiguously unfavorable theme related to the 
“zoot suit" image dominated public expressions concerning Mex! 
can Americans. Although the situation of the Japanese Americans 


| 
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differed in a number of respects, there are good grounds for 
seeing a parallel with respect to the changing public image of 
the Japanese, and for regarding this change as a condition leading 
to the evacuation. 


Situational Factors 


Behavior doubtless may be affected by attitudes, but events 
occurring in the behavior setting exert a no less significant influ- 
ence. I now wish to consider briefly the conditions and events 
immediately preceding the evacuation decision which may have 
influenced that decision. 

The most important conditioning event was Japan's surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the strong impression it left on Ameri- 
са of the treacherous character of the Japanese. Present in the 
minds of people also was the idea of a "fifth column" which 
had been made familiar through accounts of their effectiveness 
inthe European war. It seems reasonable to connect these condi- 
tions to the fact that when rumors of sabotage at Pearl Harbor 
arose, they were given wide and repeated publicity in American 
newspapers. On the Pacific Coast, alleged evidence of sabotage 
by the Japanese minority was also given credence and much pub- 
licity. Even military authorities claimed evidence of sabotage and 
used the “evidence” as grounds for the evacuation of the Japanese 
minority. By contrast, the official disconfirmations of every al- 
leged instance of sabotage at Pearl Harbor or on the Pacific Coast 
received scant attention in the news (Grodzins, 1949). 

Second, the initial successes of the Japanese in the Pacific 
added to the grave weakening of the American defense forces 
at Pearl Harbor aroused images of possible large-scale Japanese 
assaults on the Pacific Coast. The newspaper columnists, who 
in January 1942 led the outcry for evacuation, generally assumed 
the likelihood of such an attack (Grodzins, 1949, p. 386). The 
Western Defense Command in particular had to treat the possibil- 
ity of a Japanese assault on the Pacific Coast as a genuine threat. 
Moreover the serious charges brought against Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short, the commanding officers at Pearl Harbor, 


. Tegarding their failure to take proper precautions against a sur- 


Prise attack, must have sensitized the Western Defense Command 
to the need for redoubled vigilance. The skittishness of the Com- 
mand, for example, with respect to alleged instances of sabotage 
and espionage, such as of unauthorized shore-to-ship com- 
Munication, suggests the concern that was felt about defending 
abroad and difficult coastline (Grodzins, 1949). 


~ 
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Third, the question of evacuation arose at a time when the 
American government, suddenly plunged into war and desper- 
ately rushing to reinforce its beleaguered forces in the Pacific, 
could give no more than hurried attention to the question. On 
the other hand, by the first week of February 1942 the demand 
for evacuation arising from innumerable groups on the Pacific 
Coast reached proportions difficult to cope with. It seems obvious 
that the federal government, acting under the principle of “mili- 
tary necessity,” reached a decision on the evacuation with nothing 
like the due deliberation which a question of this significance 
might have received under less pressing conditions. 

Finally, the practicability of a mass evacuation of the Japanese 
worked to their disadvantage. We may ask whether such a move 
would have been seriously contemplated if, for example, the Japa- 
nese minority on the Pacific Coast had numbered over a million 
people instead of 112,000. 


Collective Interaction 


It was earlier noted that in the first month following Pearl 
Harbor the treatment of the Japanese minority was relatively 
orderly and tolerant. It is difficult to explain briefly how in the 
single month thereafter the evacuation demand gained such force 
that evacuation became almost unavoidable, but a scheme of anal- 
ysis at least will be sketched. 

In my view, the historical prejudice against the Japanese min- 
ority, discussed under the collective dispositional factors, was the 
most important general influence leading to the evacuation. 
There is no evidence that the majority of the white residents 
of the Pacific Coast were consciously hostile toward the Japanese 
minority, but there is evidence that the latter was regarded as 
a group apart—as a group to be kept at a distance residentially, 
occupationally, and socially (Bogardus, 1959). Given the consider- 
able social distance between the two groups, we assume that most 
majority group members had, on the whole, only a limited capaci- 

ty for regarding the Japanese Americans as human objects, that 
is, as objects whose feelings might be shared. The nature of the 
Pearl Harbor attack no doubt aggravated this incapacity by the 
suspicion and distrust of the Japanese which it aroused. An 
given also the insecurities and frustrations induced by Pearl Har- 
bor, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that more than а few 
must have thought of the removal of the Japanese minority аз 
a sensible way to reduce the uncertainties of the situation. 
There were in the Pacific Coast area a number of persons 


i 
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and groups who were particularly sensitive to the presence of 
the Japanese minority. Some, especially those engaged in farming, 
resented the economic competition of the Japanese or stood to 
profit by their removal. Others, like the leaders of the influential 
California Joint Immigration Committee, were virtually profes- 
sional Japanese exclusionists who had devoted years to warning 
the American people about the dangers of the Japanese minority. 
Still others were white supremacists, superpatriots, or those who 
harbored fears of alien elements. According to Grodzins, who 
made an exhaustive study of the groups which pressed for evacua- 
tion, “There is almost no end to the number and variety of groups 
that devoted attention, in a more or less organized fashion, to 
the alleged necessity for evacuation [1949, p. 21]." In contrast, 
the number concerned about the Japanese because of friendship 
lor them was substantially smaller. 

The initial mobilization of sentiment for evacuation occurred ' 
in those groups with concentrations of people having high sensi- 
tivity on the Japanese minority issue, and the first organizational 
spokesmen for evacuation came from these groups. Grodzins 
(1949) lists several influential farmers' associations and civic 
groups of a certain type which wrote letters between December 
23, 1941 and January 7, 1942 to governmental leaders urging 
the evacuation. 

Without a broad base of public support, however, a few orga- 


nizations could not have effectively influenced federal action on 


the evacuation. The news media were a primary means by which 
the latter was achieved. Network broadcasts by John B. Hughes, 
Los Angeles radio commentator, between January 5 and January 


_ 20, 1949, were the first prominent editorial demand for evacua- 


tion. A Justice Department official in assessing the effect of Mr. 
Hughes's broadcasts said of them that they were to no small 
degree "responsible for arousing public opinion and flooding 
the California Congressional Delegation with protests which had 
the tendency to push the government into hasty and ill-considered 


- action [Grodzins, 1949, p. 386].” This assessment appears to 


be borne out in Grodzins's (1949) content analysis of 112 Califor- 
"ia newspapers for this period. Comparing the relative space 
given to favorable versus unfavorable editorials and letters to 
the editor, he found a slight predominance of favorable items 
Until mid-January, but about January 22 a very sharp increase 
of unfavorable items occurred. Simultaneously, a sharp increase 

во occurred in the news space devoted to demands for mass 


| Vacuation. Ultimately, names like Walter Lippman, Edward R. 
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Murrow, and Westbrook Pegler were added to the long list of 
those who advocated evacuation. 

Although Congressman Leland Ford of Los Angeles took 
an early lead in pressing for the evacuation, the main activity 
of the West Coast congressmen in the evacuation question appears 
to have started about January 27. Thereafter, a regional caucus 
mobilized quickly and, overriding the opposition of three of its 
members, brought great pressure on Washington for quick enact- 
ment of an evacuation order. Similarly, state and local political 
leaders on the West Coast became active on the evacuation issue 
toward the end of January. The substantial influence which the 
political leaders at all levels exerted cannot be detailed, but their 
role was primarily one of funneling the public protest to the 
offices of government where the final decision was to be made. 

The two groups most directly involved in the evacuation deci- 
sion were the War Department and the Department of Justice. 
General DeWitt of the Western Defense Command, whose advice 
was the crucial element in the War Department’s views on the 
issue, appears to have harbored doubts about both the Issei and 
Nisei from the outset, but also to have resisted the idea of evacua- 
tion through January. This restraint may have reflected the fact 
that the General Staff in Washington believed, by January, that 
a sustained Japanese attack on the Pacific states was totally unlikely 
although sporadic air raids were a distinct possibility (Hosokawa, 
1969, p. 267). Asa military commander, General DeWitt seemed 
most concerned to evacuate enemy aliens (including German and 
Italian aliens) from sensitive military areas, to check espionage, 
and prevent unauthorized shore-to-ship communications. By the 
last week of January, however, a great amount of public pressure 
for evacuation was brought upon both General DeWitt and the 
War Department, and one can only conclude that political consid- 
erations became thoroughly confounded with military judgments 
concerning the need of evacuation. Moreover the pressure was 
entirely for the removal of the Japanese minority, both citizens 
and aliens, and was absent with respect to the German and Italian 
enemy aliens. 

On February 14, General DeWitt transmitted his recommen- 
dation to the War Department for the exclusion from designated 
military areas of all persons of Japanese ancestry and all enemy 
aliens. The War Department fully concurred. The Justice Depart- 
ment, which had from the outset insisted that such a drastic 
measure was unnecessary and in particular protested the idea 
of evacuating citizen Japanese Americans, again vigorously pro- 
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tested the proposal but in the end capitulated. President Roose- 
velt, who had little time to give to anything but the larger war, 
briefly sought Secretary of War Stimson's advice and gave his 
authorization almost as a matter of course (Hosokawa, 1969, pp. 
273-384). 


COLLECTIVE REACTION TO DETENTION 


To detain and house the 112,000 persons of Japanese an- 
cestry who ultimately were evacuated, ten relocation centers were 
constructed and placed under the control of the War Relocation 
Authority (WRA). Two centers each were located in California, 
Arizona, and Arkansas, and one each in Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Colorado. The sites selected were essentially undeveloped 
semídesert or delta lands which were subject to varying forms 
of discomfort: wind and dust storms, severe winters, excessive 
summer heat, or high humidity and mosquito infestation. А modi- 
fied version of the army's "theater of operations" construction 
was adopted, giving the centers some resemblance to military 
encampments (Thomas & Nishimoto, 1946). i 

The typical center, with a capacity of 10,000. residents, 
occupied an area of about one square mile surrounded by barbed- 
wire fences and guard towers manned by a small military police 
unit. The WRA administrative offices and personnel housing were 


located near the main gate; the center hospital and other centrally 
ed near the main offices. 


the central facilities by 


had the money to purchase desired items. hà 
pan ments of the evacuee communities, 


the WRA staffed each center with white civil service workers 
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organized in a characteristic bureaucratic structure: project direc- 
tor's office, divisions, sections, and appended staff offices. The 
evacuees were employed under the various divisions and sections 
into work units—construction and maintenance crew, messhall 
workers, security officers, administrative office workers, and 
school teachers. Evacuee wages were scaled at three levels: $19, 
$16, and $12 per month. Food, firewood, some work clothing, 
and medical attention were provided, but virtually all other 
expenses had to be met by the residents (Thomas & Nishimoto, 
1946; Leighton, 1945). 

Although each pre-war community generally was evacuated 
as a unit to minimize the disruption of family, friendship, and 
organizational relations, people were forced by the uprooting 
that necessarily accompanied evacuation into a process of “jockey- 
ing for positions." Because of the leveling effect of the centers 
and the lack of established means for achieving status differentia- 
tion, the larger social structure had to be rebuilt from the ground 
up. 

One basic problem faced at the outset by evacuees was: What 
does it mean to be an evacuee? An evacuee clearly was a person 
not free to walk beyond the barbed-wire fences, but within the 
boundaries of the fences there remained the question of an eva- 
cuee's freedom to make his own choices of action. 

The WRA policy was to make every center as much as possible 
a normal community. A plan of self-government therefore was 
offered in which a Community Council, composed of one elected 
representative from each block, would meet to discuss center 
problems and advise the project director on policies. However, 
the WRA imposed two restrictions on self-government. First, only 
citizens were eligible for election to the Council. This requirement 
reversed by fiat the dominant role which the Issei had played 
in the prewar communities. Second, it was the common experi- 
ence in every center that after the councilmen expended much 
energy toward developing a self-governing body, it was discovered 
that it had no power to interfere with the WRA administrative 
machinery. Yet every major problem tended to be a problem 
of administrative policy or procedure. 

Two consequences followed. Nisei leaders were disparaged 
for their ineffectiveness in dealing with the important issues of 
the community and charged with toadying to the whites out of 
self-interest. Second, as such issues as food shortages, delays in 
wage payments, breakdowns of laundry-room boilers, work crew 

complaints, and ineptness of white supervisors arose, grievance 
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and protest groups developed outside the self-governing structure 
and pressed their demands directly to the WRA administration. 
Rebellions occurred in these circumstances and in some instances 
exploded into major riots. 

When the evacuees defined themselves and the WRA admin- 
istration as groups in conflict, the question for the evacuees be- 
came: How shall we deal with the white administrators? Myrdal 
(1944) long ago described the main orientations likely to emerge 
in such circumstances: militant protest, accommodation, and the 
uncommitted in the middle. These orientations became clearly 
defined in the relocation centers (Leighton, 1945; Miyamoto, 
1964). A group known as the Kibei, American-born like the Nisei 
but trained in Japan like the Issei, often emerged as among the 
most militant of the protest group. The Issei also were strongly 
drawn to the protest policy, and even the Nisei, although in lesser 
numbers, joined in the protest. The accommodationists, by con- 
trast, felt that demands should be made on the WRA, but nothing 
would be gained by closing the channels for negotiation. The 
Nisei leaders were most prominent in this orientation, but they 
also had the support of many Issei, particularly those with pre-war 
experiences of business dealings with whites. The uncommitted 
constituted the recruiting ground for the polar orientations. Given 
the bitterness over evacuation that was widespread in the centers, 
the protest orientation often threatened to overrun the communi- 
ties, but there also were realities which restrained full commitment 
to the protest point of view. à 

By November 1942, the WRA became convinced that the 
creation of normal communities within the detention setting Was 
not possible, and prepared a plan for releasing the evacuees for 
resettlement in communities east of the exclusion zone. A release 
order was to be issued to an evacuee, upon his request, after 
he signed a loyalty oath and received clearance from military 
intelligence. An announcement was issued in January 1942, there- 
fore, that a registration program would be undertaken in all 
the centers to determine those desiring leave clearance and willing 
to sign a loyalty oath. At the same time, to implement a plan 
that had been accepted by the army for forming an all-Nisei 
combat unit, it was decided to enlist volunteers for the unit during 
the same registration. This plan of registration triggered all the 
anxieties and resentments latent in the evacuee communities. 
What reception as resettlers would they receive in white commun- 
ties? What assurance could be given О 


f finding decent employ- 
ment, especially for the Issei whose median age was 50 years. 
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Above all, how could the Issei who were ineligible for citizenship 
swear allegiance to the United States? And the army’s enlistment 
of volunteers threatened to split families apart and remove sons 
who represented one of the remaining fragmentary strands of 
security for the post-war years. 

The complex aftermath of the registration cannot be detailed 
here. Many, especially among the Nisei, chose to resettle and 
moved to midwestern and eastern cities or to farming areas in 
the Mountain States. Many more, especially the Issei, chose to 
remain in the centers. They “sat out” the war and later were 
returned to the Pacific Coast. Still others who had refused to 
sign the loyalty oath were declared “disloyal” and placed in a 
segregation center. And 1200 young men who volunteered for 
the army joined others to form a Nisei combat team whose record 
a breit a lasting proof of their loyalty (Thomas & Nishimoto, 
1946). 


CoNcLusioN 


Writers who find it necessary to assign resonsibility for the 
evacuation decision (Peterson, 1971; tenBroek et al., 1954) will 
doubtless find my approach to the causes of the evacuation unsa- 
tisfactory. There is an understandable inclination to conjecture 
that if this or that individual, or group, or groups of groups 
had acted differently, so egregious an error of policy would not 
have been committed. My analysis has attempted to show, 
however, that given the situation following Pearl Harbor, the 
regional attitude toward the Japanese minority was such that the 
probability of an unfavorable action against them was very high. 
To avoid the type of outcome which occurred would have re- 
quired among many in positions of authority exceptional wisdom 
of a kind rarely found in political affairs. The lesson in applied 
sociology suggested is that responsible persons and groups would 
have been needed in every year of the history leading up to 
the evacuation to head off the compounding of irrationalities. 
And such persons would have required the support of knowl- 
edge—research knowledge—to draw distinctions between ration- 
al and irrational conduct. 
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Data from a three generational survey of Japanese Americans indicate 
that the occupational and educational attainments of the first genera- 
tion (Issei) are reflected in the achievements of the second and third 
generations. Findings suggest that two different currents flow in the 
Japanese American community, one relatively traditional, the other 
more assimilationist. It is expected that only assimilationists will sur- 
vive—but in a modified fashion. The majority of the Sansei queried 
indicate an interest in Japanese ways while still embracing the primary 
goals of American society and its emphasis on socioeconomic success 
in particular. Although the ban on outmarriage is breaking down, 
a majority of Sansei have married or intend to marry within the fold. 
While the Japanese Americans have successfully accommodated to the 
American situation—especially by correctly gauging the great impor- 
tance of education, there is little evidence that the subculture will 


soon wither away. 


In the late nineteenth century, first hundreds, then thousands 
of young men set out from their native Japan to seek their fortunes 
in America. The majority intended to return home from the 
adventure with tidy sums. put away with which to better their 
lot. Although there has been two-way traffic across the Pacific, 
many of these men, and of the women who eventually followed 
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them, stayed abroad—here to found the families who now form 
a distinctive if tiny minority on the American scene. In 1970 
the immigrants and their descendants comprised only 0.29% of 
the U.S. population, including Hawaii. Japanese Hawaiians now 
comprise 28.3% of that state's population and 37% of the total 
Japanese American population. The pioneers are called the Issei, 
or immigrant generation; the surviving Issei are now in their 
seventies and eighties. Their children, born in the United States, 
are called Nisei, or second generation; they are now mostly in 
their middle years. The grandchildren, known as Sansei, or third 
generation, are typically of college age. The Yonsei are next in 
line, and in Hawaii at least some are nearing maturity. 

Put another way, there are now nearly 600,000 persons of 
Japanese origin or descent in the United States. Over one-third 
of them live in Hawaii, a declining proportion as migrants head 
toward the mainland to pursue broader economic possibilities. 
Although a small minority, Japanese Americans have been the 
subject of some scholarly scrutiny. The trauma of the Second 
World War fell heavily upon them as West Coast residents, citizen 
and .noncitizen alike, suffered evacuation and relocation. The 
persistent memory is still echoed in a growing literature—and 
in discussions among Japanese Americans, especially the young. 

Whatever the effects of their wartime agony, the Japanese 
Americans have largely recovered their considerable economic 
losses. In 1959 the median income (Hawaii included) of Japanese 
men aged 35 to 44 surpassed that of every other nonwhite group 
and was a scant $99 less than the white group (see Table 1). 
In economic terms, they are indeed America's most successful 
minority. 

Table 1 provides further confirmation of Japanese Americans’ 
considerable socioeconomic achievements. In the 1960 Census 
count, Japanese men and women alike had the highest median 
education, outpacing even the white population. Surprisingly few 
studies, however, have attempted to account for their remarkable 
educational achievements (Horinouchi, 1967; Montero, 1979b; 
Schwartz, 1970, 1971). 

Japanese Americans’ accomplishments are not only to be 
measured in economic terms. There is a striking lack of social 
pathology among them. Kitano (1969) reports that the community 
has a very low incidence of crime and delinquency relative to 
other population groups. Further, they stand as the lowest group 
in reported incidence of mental illness and suicide. 

A multigenerational survey of Japanese Americans was begun 
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at UCLA in 1962. We have partly been interested in accounting 
for the extraordinary achievements of the group, against heavy 
odds. They faced vicious discrimination and prejudice before 
the war, and the majority of them experienced geographic and 
social dislocation during the war.? 

Anti-Japanese prejudice in California (where the majority 
of Japanese Americans reside) is not widespread today. In Sep- 
tember 1967 as part of a Field Research Corporation poll, a 
state-wide sample of 1000 Californians was asked: “Оп the whole, 
how far would you say you trust the Japanese Americans? Would 
you say you trust them very much, somewhat, only a little, or 
not at all?" 

Fully 63% of the respondents trust the Japanese Americans 
“very much,” and 29% “somewhat.” On the surface, then, prejudice 
appears to have vanished. It is discomforting to note, however, 
that of the California respondents who know about the relocation 
episode (87% do), 48% believe that the action was proper. 
America’s “most successful minority” may not yet have overcome 
the public’s identification of Japanese Americans with foreign 
policies of the Japanese government. 

Apart from the community's collective socioeconomic success, 
we have been as much interested in examining its internal 
workings. Not every Japanese has become wealthy or well educated. 
Thus a major focus of the study—and the central one of this 
paper—has been to account for differential socioeconomic 
achievement among them. 


METHODS or STUDY 


In 1963 a listing was constructed of approximately 18,000 
Issei still resident in the continental United States (excluding 
Alaska). The listing was largely derived from Japanese associations' 
membership lists, supplemented by lists from Buddhist and 
Christian churches and other important voluntary associations. 
Since they are so numerous in the Islands, Japanese Hawaiians 
confront an entirely different set of conditions from the Japanese 


*From the outset the Japanese American Research Project has had an 
historical aim as well. An extensive archive of Japanese Americana has been 
assembled and hundreds of hours of oral histories conducted with over 
250 key figures, both Japanese (largely Issei) and non-Japanese (especially 
men who figured in the relocation actions). This collection is filed with 
the Department of Special Collections, Research Library, UCLA. 
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on the mainland; these Hawaiian Japanese were purposely exclud- 
ed from the study. 

During 1964—66, interviews with a sample of listed Issei were 
carried out by specially recruited and trained, bilingual Japanese 
American interviewers. With a refusal rate of less than 1%, this 
yielded a sample of 1047 Issei. Of these, 140 had either not 
married, failed to produce offspring, or had children who did 
not consent to be interviewed or who did not return our question- 
naire. Our effective, multigenerational sample is thus 907 Issei. 
These 907 Issei had 3817 Nisei offspring. The offspring were 
surveyed during 1967 in three stages with a much modified version 
of the Issei schedule. Overall we achieved a 60.5% response rate 
for the Nisei. The total Nisei sample, therefore, includes 2304 
respondents. Of these, 34.476 (N — 793) were interviewed by 
non-Japanese, professional interviewers from the National Opin- 
ion Research Center in areas that are regular NORC primary 
sampling units. Telephone interviews were conducted by NORC 
personnel with an additional 3.596 who lived more than 50 miles 
beyond any NORC primary sampling unit. The remainder (62%) 
were sent mail questionnaires concurrently. This method yielded 
a 49% response rate after three mailings. 

In late 1967, questionnaires were mailed to the Nisei's 1063 
adult (18 years of age or older) offspring, the Sansei. Three 
mailings elicited returns from 75.5% or 802 respondents. 


Sampling Comparisons 

A few words should be said about our samples. First, we 
have not been able to interview Nisei and Sansei whose parents 
and grandparents respectively died before the early 1960s or 
who had. returned to Japan. Older Nisei would tend then to 
be underrepresented. Their parents would not have appeared 
on the listings kept by Japanese American groups from which 
we derived our original sample. А small methodological test of 
the children of predecedents was therefore carried out. From 
records at the two Japanese American mortuaries in Los Angeles 
a subsample of Nisei survivors was secured. Thirty-eight Nisei 
and 29 Sansei descendents of predecedent Issei were contacted. 
The results of the test reveal no remarkable differences, except 
that as expected the survivors tend to be older than those Nisei 
respondents who had atleast one parent alive to tell us his children's 
whereabouts. 

A second test was conducte 
dents interviewed with those se 


d to compare those Nisei respon- 
nt mail questionnaires. The basic 
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finding (Montero, 1972a) suggests that there appears to be a 
greater social desirability bias for the interview respondents than 
for those replying by questionnaire. That is, the former appear 
more likely to respond in a way they perceive would not offend 
the interviewer. This response bias does not unduly affect our 
sample, however. It is a finding widely documented in the litera- 
ture (Knudsen, Pope, & Irish, 1967; McGinnis, 1953). 

Finally, we suspect a sampling bias such that we have too 
many Issei respondents who are immersed in organized Japanese 
American life and too few who are unaffiliated. The bias is inher- 
ent in the original Issei listing procedure, and may be compound- 
ed from generation to generation. We have, in effect, probably 
undersampled peripheral and unaffiliated persons and taken a 
disproportionate share of the better educated and better-off. 
Since our interest is in intergenerational and intrafamilial pro- 
cesses, the bias does not hamper the analysis of our data. 


FINDINGS 


Toa measurable degree, the socioeconomic fates of the Japa- 
nese immigrants and their children and grandchildren were in- 
scribed before the Issei set forth. Granted that the American 
economic scene was expanding and provided ample opportunity 
for advancement for even the lowliest of immigrants, still the 


marks of origin have continued to be observable, albeit in muted 
form. 


Issei 


Some facts about the Issei will begin the account. Sixty-four 
percent of our respondents are men and 3696 women. The wom- 
en are largely widows interviewed in their husbands' stead. 
They were accordingly asked to provide information about their 
mates’ occupational histories and education. Both men and 
women were asked their spouses' educational accomplishments. 

The Issei respondents were asked about the breadwinners' 
first jobs in the United States, second jobs, and principal occupa- 
tions. We find (Table 2) that the Issei upgraded themselves from 
step to step. Whereas only 11% of them held white collar positions 
at first, 35% had moved up that far when reporting principal 
occupation. The move up, of course, really means a move from 
a manual or service job to a white collar or managerial occupation. 
Farming still remained a major occupation, though it is likely 
that here too there was a change from farm laborer to owner. 


| 
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However viewed, the occupations of the Issei cannot be con- 
sidered apart from our most striking differentiating measure: 
level of education. attained in Japan before the transoceanic 
voyage was made. For male and female respondents combined, 
64% had completed 8 or fewer years of schooling in Japan and 
36% had gone beyond. We have discovered that the education 
of male Issei alone does not differentiate as sharply as a measure 
based on Japanese education of both mates. We therefore distin- 
guish among three groups of respondents: (a) both respondent 
and spouse had 8 or fewer years of schooling; (b) one partner 
had at least 9 years while the other had less; and (c) both respon- 
dent and spouse had at least 9 years of training. The finding 
in Table 3 is clear: The higher the level of Japanese education, 
the more likely the Issei was to attain a white collar position. 
Consider principal occupation: Only 24% of the least-educated 
spouses had white collar jobs as compared with fully 55% of 
the most educated. Japanese education is the most potent variable 
in forecasting other results. 

It is not that other factors exert no influence. We do find 
for the male Issei respondents that their fathers’ occupational 
stratum correlates with Issei principal American occupation. 
Twenty-nine Issei stem from white collar origins; 65% of this 
group of Issei reached a like level in the United States. In contrast, 
only 31% of farmers’ sons (429), and 42% of the blue-collar sons 
(38) attained white collar positions. Г 

There is a more surprising result. We had classified the Issei 
respondents according to their prefectures (ken) of origin. The 


TABLE 2 
U.S. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF ISSEI MEN 
(PERCENTAGES) 

First Second Principal 

Job Job Occupation 
White collar 11 20 35 
Professional 3 4 5 
Managerial 3 11 28 
Clerical 5 5 2 
Farming? 42 41 45 
Blue Collar 47 39 20 
Crafts 1 3 3 
Operatives 6 8 2 
Service 20 15 5 
Labor 20 18 10 

(N) (902) (902) (902) 


aThe category includes farm laborers as well as owners. 
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TABLE 3 
JAPANESE EDUCATION OF RESPONDENT AND SPOUSE 
Education 
Both 8 or One 9 or More, Both 9 or 
Fewer Years the Other 8 or Fewer More Years 
FIRST JOB: 
White collar 10% 10% 18% 
(N) (397) (230) (175) 
SECOND JOB: 
White collar 14% 21% 55% 
(N) (395) (230) (175) 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION: 
White collar 24% 35% 55% 


(N) (395) (230) (175) 
Note:—Occupation is that of male Issei in the U.S. 


ken were then coded according to a number of characteristics 
obtained from Japanese census documents (Bureau of Statistics, 
Japan, 1900). Among the measures coded was the extent of the 
education of adult males in each ken. Eighty-four percent of our 
respondents have their origins in prefectures in which 5196 or 
more of the men had at least 8 years of schooling. Sixteen percent 
come from less-educated ken. We find among male respondents 
that regardless of their own educational level, men from better- 
educated ken are more likely to have achieved white collar status 
than those from less-educated ken. The differences are not large, 
but they are suggestive. Social context as well as family charac- 
teristics appear to play some part in Issei achievements. 

There are a number of other measures that account for Issei 
occupational achievements in America, but to a lesser degree 
than Japanese educational attainment. When compared with Japa- 
nese education, neither time of arrival in the United States (before 


predictive: Those who got some training here were more likely 
to become better off occupationally (i.e., to be white collar) than 
those who sought none. Finally, the respondents were rated by 
the interviewers according to their proficiency in speaking English 
and asked how frequently they speak English. An index formed 
from these two items shows that men are more proficient than 
women, regardless of their educational level. This is what one 
would expect since, after all, it is the man who ventures out 
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TABLE 4 
SELF AND SPOUSE JAPANESE EDUCATION AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY FOR 15581 MALES 
IN WHITE COLLAR OCCUPATIONS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


Japanese Education 


Respondent & Spouse One High, Both 9 or 


English Proficiency 8 Years or Less One Low Моге Years 
Little 23% 29% 46% 
(N) (150) (65) (28) 
Much 3596 44% 51% 
(М) (100) (80) (85) 


into the white English-speaking world to earn a living. Table 
4 reveals that male respondents who are more proficient in En- 
glish are more likely to report a white collar position as principal 
occupation than are the less proficient, regardless of the level 
of Japanese educational attainment. Unfortunately, we must leave 
the question hanging as to why, regardless of education, a man 
chooses or avoids a job that entails frequent English usage. 
Nisei 

Now we can present the story of intergenerational mobility 
between Issei males (using reports both of male and female re- 
spondents) and their sons. Each generation is divided into three 
broad strata. The first is white collar, and includes the profes- 
sional, managerial, and clerical classifications. For the Issei, white 
collar includes largely managers and proprietors; for the Nisei, 
two-thirds are professionals. We ignore these differences in stra- 
tum content to underscore the broader story. The farm category 
includes here only farm proprietors; farm laborers (of whom 
there are very few) are pooled with nonfarm blue collar workers. 

Table 5 presents occupational stratum turnover from one 
generation to the next, from Issei fathers to their Nisei sons. 
In both generations, principal occupation is considered. It should 
be noted that many Issei respondents are counted more than 
once in this table—one time for each son. 


It can be observed along the diagonal that 46% of the Nisei 


occupy the same niche as their fathers. If we consider a white 


collar position to be at the high end of the prestige spectrum, 
farm ownership somewhere below it, and a blue collar position 


lowest, we can claim that 1596 of the sons have been downwardly 


mobile, while 39% have moved up. Upward movement has largely 


been from farm to white collar. 
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TABLE 5 
OCCUPATIONAL STRATA BETWEEN GENERATIONS 
Issei Fathers 
White 

Nisei Sons Collar Farm Blue Collar Total 

White Collar 33 29 9 71 

Farm 1 10 1 12 

Blue Collar 5 9 3 17 
Total 39 48 13 100% 


(N = 1188) 


The rate of upward mobility has been sizable. The figure 
for the downwardly mobile may be deceptive, however. There 
is no perfect concordance between stratum and earnings. For 
example, 15% of the better-off ($10,000 a year or more) are 
blue collar workers. The group includes some of the more success- 
ful independent gardeners. 

Surely, part of the high rate of upward mobility among the 
Nisei can be explained by intergenerational shifts in the American 
occupational structure. In the move from the farm to the city, 
from blue to white collar work, the Nisei have neither been held 
back nor have they held themselves back. They vigorously pur- 
sued education, and climbed the ladder by that means. 

Even so, roots in Japan can be demonstrated to explain some 
of the rise. As Table 6 sharply reveals, parental education in 
Japan (for all that bespeaks of social differentiation there) exerts 
an indisputable effect. Whatever the occupational stratum of the 
Issei, the higher their Japanese education, the more likely it is 
that their sons will occupy high status jobs. 

It might be supposed that social differentiation in the mother 
country, as reflected by Issei education, would cast its shadow 
across the ocean by affecting the maintenance of class barriers. 
There is scant evidence that this is the case. Although the question 
of marital mobility has not been fully explored, the data do not 
indicate that Nisei mates have been chosen with close regard 
for stratum fit. The relationship between Issei occupational strata 
and sons-in-law strata virtually mirrors the picture for the sons. 
Apparently the flux of developments in America mitigates against 
an immigrant group’s ability to maintain its imported social dif- 
ferentiation. But it cannot entirely eradicate it. Asa tiny minority, 
Japanese Americans would be hard put to preserve all the tradi- 
tional forms of cultural life. After all, they may reason, better 
to arrange a match with a countryman whatever his attainments 
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TABLE 6 
WHITE COLLAR МИ$Е1 BY PARENTS’ JAPANESE EDUCATION AND FATHERS’ OCCUPATION 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Fathers’ Occupation 
White Farm Blue | 
Parents' Education Collar Proprietor Collar 
Both low 78% 58% 74% 
(N) (161) (324) (74) 
One high, the other low 88% 67% 59% 
(N) (129) (119) (44) 
Both high 90% 70% 85% 
f t (N) (125) (72) (20) 


than to marry off a child to a non-Japanese. We can here note 
that only 896 of all our Nisei respondents (both men and women) 
married a non-Japanese. Can the line be held? It would appear 
not. Of the Sansei generation who have already married. (still 
a minority of the generation), one in every three has married 


a non-Japanese. 
The upward mobile Nisei sons are much like those whose 
elves in the white collar stratum. 


declare that they are 


s or nonbelievers. The otherwise immobile and the 


Christian $ 
downwardly mobile tend more toward the traditional Buddhism. 
dly mobile and the immobile white collar group 


The upwar r gr 
tend to eschew membership in Japanese American organizations. 


The others are more likely to embrace 
the first time evidence о 
community. Or ought we to say 
one encounters a well-educated well-off gro 


assimilation into the mainstream of American life and who there- 
fore may shun heavy involvement in subcultural life. On the 


other hand, one meets à less educated, poorer cut who appear 
to focus their sights more within the ethnic community. The 
theme is explored at length in Levine and Montero (1973). For 
the nonce, we can say that the upwardly mobile and the constan 
white collar group evidence some degree of flight from wha 
may be perceived as the suffocation of ethnic group norms anc 
cultural restrictions. The others embrace more readily the comfort 
of close intragroup ties. One reason for the fall of the downward! 
mobile may well be an inability to navigate outgroup water 
successfully. f к 

We have considered the occupational attainments of the Nise 
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sons of Issei respondents and have found (Table 5) that fully 
7196 of them are white collar. It goes without saying that the 
Nisei queried are well-educated. In fact, 35% of the sons have 
at least been graduated from college—and 20% of the daughters. 
We stress again that this cannot be the true figure for the total 
Nisei population owing to the heretofore described peculiarities 
of the original Issei sample. 

It should be expected that educational attainment and 
occupational level reached would go hand in hand. Such has 
not always been the case, in particular for the older Nisei who 
entered the labor force before World War II. Discrimination and 
the Great Depression affected the careers of this subgeneration 
markedly. The data show that among Nisei male college graduates 
who entered the labor force before 1942 (9% of this older group, 
which is 20% of the sample) only 10% could find professional 


uate work, however, 48% entered professional ranks right away. 
The story of the immediate postwar respondents (1946—1952) 
is markedly different. Among Nisei college graduates in that 
period (now 11% of that age group), 55% landed high status 
jobs—48% in professional ranks. Another 10% did postgraduate 


In the latest era (1953-1966), 47% of the respondents in 
this cohort at least earned a college degree. Among those who 
earned only one degree, 70% entered professional ranks. Fully 
85% of the men who undertook graduate work thence took up 
professional duties. During relatively prosperous times demand- 


owners and blue collar Workers). The strata differ in several re- 
Spects. White collar, high status Nisei tend to live in neighborhoods 
that are mostly Caucasian; the low status group are less likely 
to live in such settings. Mostly Japanese neighborhoods are un- 
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_ common in the continental United States; the small size of the 

group works against heavy concentration. Second, there is a some- 
what lesser proportion of high status Nisei who would urge their 
children to marry within the group. Third, high status respon- 
dents are less likely to belong to any Japanese American organiza- 
tions. Fourth, low status respondents are much more likely to 
embrace Buddhism. Finally, low status men are more likely to 
speak Japanese fluently or well, and they are more likely to be 
able to read Japanese. 

Looking only at the Nisei data, the impression might be 
gained that a division based on socioeconomic class may harden 
within the Japanese American community. Certainly there are 
two currents running in different directions—the one bent toward 
preserving and maintaining the distinctive Japanese American 
community, the other leaning toward transforming it at least, 
if not helping to see the community wither away. 


Sansei 


If educational differences and attendant contacts with the 
white world would seem to differentiate the Nisei generation, 
other sources of potential divisiveness would have to obtain among 
the third (or Sansei) generation. A majority of their elders believe 
them to be "too American," and indeed, by their mobility and 
range of ties in the white world, they threaten to modify the 
Japanese American subculture even more than their parents have. 
Surprisingly, however, 94% of the Sansei state that they would 
like to be able to speak Japanese. е 

The Sansei are oriented toward success in classic American 
terms: The way up is through education. At the same time, ques- 
tions of identity linger and prod. It is not predictable how the 
Sansei generation will solve the conflict between assimilation and 
the preservation of some peculiarly subcultural elements. \ 

If the Nisei pursued higher education vigorously, the Sansei 
have done so relentlessly. Whereas 57% of the Nisei respondents 
have at least some college training, 88% of the Sansei had as 
much when they completed the questionnaire—and the majority 
of the "some college" group are in the process of finishing a 
degree. There is still a slight relationship between the Nisei fa- 
ther's educational attainment and that of his Sansei sons, but 
it is fair to say that the very large majority of Sansei will enter 
or have entered college whatever their stratum origins. Further, 
fully 92% of the Sansei intend to become professionals. Half 
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TABLE 7 
COLLEGE EDUCATED SANSEÍ BY PARENTS (NiSEI) AND GRANDPARENTS (1551) EDUCATION 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Issei 
One High, 
Nisei Both Low One Low Both High 
Neither any college 18 28 17 
(N) (234) (72) (41) 
One at least some college, one 
less 34 24 30 
(N) (91) (41) (27) 
Both at least some college 26 29 33 
(N) (58) (45) (48) 


Note:—For Issei, education refers to Japanese education and high = 9 or more 
years. 


of those already launched on a career have now entered a profes- 
sion. 

The Sansei have a heavy heritage to carry. And indeed their 
heritage has an impact, albeit unconsciously, on their actions. 
Not only need they cope with non-Japanese America, but they 
must also weave through status divisions within their own commu- 
nity. 

Table 7 shows that the educational attainments both of the 
Sanseis’ grandparents and of their parents work together to help 
determine how much education they themselves have so far 
achieved. Attainments of both male and female Sansei are pooled 
in the table. As stated earlier, attributes (e.g., educational level 
of Issei ken of origin) assumed two generations ago in another 
land are reflected in the present. Grandparent and parent educa- 
tion exert a combined impact on the education of the Sansei. 
Consider the extreme cells of Table 7: Only 18% of the Sansei 
whose grandparents and parents both had relatively low education 
had at least completed college as of 1967; in contrast, 33% whose 
parents and grandparents both had relatively high education, 
had themselves earned at least a college degree. The figures given 
would be even sharper had the educational plans of those who 
had not yet finished college been taken into account. 

Although the cells in Table 7 are not completely consistent, 
our general finding that indeed there appears to be a two-genera- 
tional contextual effect using grandparents’ and parents’ educa- 
tion is interesting in and of itself, 

The Sansei generation gives evidence that they prefer to 
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navigate in two worlds, the Japanese American and the generally 
American. The danger is that their training and skills may so 
disperse them geographically that a viable subculture cannot be 
maintained by such a widely scattered minority. The higher 
education which they have attained or to which they nearly all 
aspire will in its effects radically change, if not destroy, the more 
Japanese overtones of Japanese America. 

In summary, occupational and educational attainment of the 
first generation (Issei) are reflected in the achievements of the 
second and third generations. The Japanese Americans have in- 
creasingly from one generation to the next made great strides 
upward in social mobility. Further, the data suggest that two 
different currents flow in the Japanese American community. 
The one is relatively traditional; the other more assimilationist. 
Owing to the relationship between generation, age, and orienta- 
tion, it is expected that only assimilationists will survive—but in 
amodified fashion. For example, the majority of the Sansei queried 
indicate an interest in Japanese ways while still embracing the 
primary goals of American society, its emphasis on socioeconomic 
success in particular. Freed now from the oppression of prejudice 
and discrimination, the Japanese American community is un- 
dergoing a rather massive transformation. Although the ban on 
outmarriage is breaking down, still a majority of Sansei have 
married or intend to marry within the fold. Finally, while the 
Japanese Americans have successfully accommodated to the 
American situation—especially by correctly gauging the great 
importance of education—there is little evidence that the subcul- 
ture will soon wither away. 
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Intermarriage is an especially sensitive indicator of the permeability 
of ethnic boundaries: The rate can tell us something about how rigid 
the boundaries are, while the pattern can suggest the forces that 
maintain or reduce them. A survey of the marriage records of Japanese 
Americans in Fresno, California indicates that both the pattern of 
intermarriage (that is, whether the minority group partners are male 
or female) and the rate of intermarriage have changed noticeably 
in the last decade. Explanations are suggested for these changes and 
implications for the boundary surrounding the Japanese Americans 
are discussed. 


The United States is an ethnically diverse society. This fact 
has played an important part in our history, our literature, and 
our politics, The personal drama of the immigrant or the minority 
group member has been a major theme in American literature 
and the general issue of ethnic relations has been a lively interest 
of American sociologists since at least the time of Robert Park. 
Novelists and sociologists alike, whether writing personal accounts 
of the experience of the marginal individual or ethnographies 
of life in a minority ghetto, have been dealing with one central 
concern. That is, how social order is to be created out of people 
with diverse histories, different languages, widely separate social 
conditions, and, sometimes, distinguishable physical appearances. 
How can a society made up of so many diverse elements hang 


together at all? ; jm 
For a long time the metaphor of the “melting pot" pictured 
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the solution that many people hoped for. The history of ethnic 
groups in the United States would be the history of their eventual 
assimilation to “Americanism.” After some time (perhaps several 
generations), the boundaries between the groups would dissolve 
and the people would all be Americans. This obviously has not 
happened yet. Ethnic differences are still important, and alterna- 
tives to the melting pot are increasingly discussed. Perhaps the 
United States is to be permanently a plural society—a mosaic 
of different groups with their own cultures and parallel institutions, 
coexisting amicably. Another, more dismal, possibility is that we 
are doomed to choke on this indigestible diversity and exist, 
if we survive at all, in a state of constant internal war. 

A concern for the kind of society that we are and will become 
makes the study of ethnic boundaries especially important. We 
want to know the conditions under which the boundaries remain 
distinct and impermeable. We also want to know the forces that 
might cause these boundaries to be reduced. One of the most 
sensitive and therefore most interesting mechanisms maintaining 
the boundaries between ethnic groups is the proscription against 
intermarriage. Observing this, Scott (1969) has remarked that 
“We cannot account for the persistence of ethnic groups until 
we know more about ethnic endogamy [p. 727].” 


Prohibition of Intermarriage 


The prohibition of intermarriage is especially important for 
the maintenance of boundaries between groups for several reasons. 
First, marriage involves Socially sanctioned child rearing and the 
children of intermarriages tend to blur the distinctions between 
their parents’ groups. When appearances distinguish racial groups, 
the children of intermarriages often show features of both groups. 
This applies, of course, to any intergroup union which results 
in children being born, not just to legitimate marriage. Further- 
more, their socialization may not be consistently representative 
of either group. Intermarriage, if it means that children are 
socialized by parents from different groups, may produce children 
who are, in their behavior, an amalgam of the two groups. The 
central importance of the intermarriage taboo for the integrity 
of ethnic boundaries, however, exists not only in the importance 
of maintaining purity of appearance or consistency of socialization. 
Marriage involves not only relations among the husband, wife, 
and children, but also relations with the extended family. The 
marriage is one knot in a broad and complicated net of social 
relations—long-lasting, important, and, above all, intimate social 
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relations. In a classic paper, Merton (1941) pointed out that 
intermarriage brings into conflict a norm of social accessibility 
within the family with norms of distance and deference between 
members of socially separate groups. The crucial fact is that family 
relations are personal; they are intimate. Intermarriage challenges 
the boundary separating two groups with the expectation that 
the relations between the married couple and their respective 
kin groups will be close and personal. When intermarriage occurs, 
group boundaries can be maintained at this micro-sociological 
level only by cutting many ties of kinship to the offending couple. 

Because the proscription of intermarriage is such an important 
feature of the separation between groups, it is instructive to 
examine changes in intermarriage rates over time to see if group 
boundaries are being maintained. It is also useful to study the 
characteristics of the intermarrying people to get some insight 
into the forces which may encourage the reduction of intergroup 
boundaries. 


Intermarriage Rates 


A number of studies have reported intermarriage rates 
(Barnett, 1963; Burma, 1963; Bugelski, 1961; Kennedy, 1944, 
1952). In general the research has indicated that intermarriage 
has increased over the last several generations in the United States, 
although it has been neither indiscriminate nor complete. The 
greatest amount of intermarriage has occurred among nationality 
groups sharing a common religion. There has been somewhat 
less intermarriage across religious lines, and the least intermarriage 
has involved members of different racial groups (Simpson & 
Yinger, 1958). 


Intermarriage Patterns 

In mapping the rates of intermarriage, some general patterns 
have been observed. Examination of these patterns should be 
usefulin discovering the points at which ethnic boundaries weaken 
and the forces which act to dissolve them. One such pattern 
is the tendency for marriage to respect religious boundaries. 
Another feature which has caught the attention of many of the 
students of intermarriage is the sex of the minority group member 
who intermarries. A great many studies have shown that the 
males of a minority group marry out far more frequently than 
the females (Barnett, 1963; Merton, 1941; van den Berghe, 1960). 
This pattern is even sometimes enunciated as a general principle: 
“There is a general tendency for the men of a racial, religious, 
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or ethnic minority to out-marry to a greater extent than the 
women [Simpson & Yinger, 1958, p. 559].” Recent studies have 
shown that this pattern may not hold for all minority groups 
or geographical areas: Mittlebach, Moore, and McDaniel (1966) 
indicate that the pattern is different for Mexican American / Anglo 
intermarriages; Barron (1969) indicates that the pattern may be 
changing among Jews; and Carter (1968) shows that, while black 
males are preponderant among those blacks intermarrying in 
urban areas, black females are the majority among those intermar- 
rying in rural areas. These studies, while differing in their specific 
findings, all suggest that there may be special forces impinging 
differently on the men and women of both the dominant and 
minority groups and that these forces are revealed in the differen- 
tial rates of intermarriage. 


THE JAPANESE AMERICAN CASE 


In the context of this interest in the rates and patterns of 
intermarriage as indicators of the assimilation of ethnic groups 
into society, it is especially instructive to look at the intermarriage 
of Japanese Americans with other groups in California. Their 
example is an interesting one for several reasons. In the first 
place, like the blacks and unlike the Italians, Poles, and many 
other groups whose intermarriage rates have been studied, they 
are a racially distinct group. That the intermarriage rates of 
Italians, Poles, and Scandinavians have increased during the last 
few generations is informative. It tells us something about how 
well the American melting pot is working and how thoroughly 
the different ethnic ingredients are mixing together. It does not, 
however, provide the most serious possible test for the melting 
pot, because in one important sense these groups are all alike. 
In a country in which racial differences are very salient these 
groups all belong to the same race. The Japanese Americans 
are racially distinct from the dominant white majority on the 
West Coast, however, and it is important to see just how imperme- 
able this caste boundary is. The Japanese Americans in California 
provide a particularly good example for this purpose not only 
because they are racially distinct from the whites but also because 
the history of their relations has emphasized these differences. 
There is a bitter history of discimination against Japanese Ameri- 
cans on the West Coast—a history which includes a denial of 
the chance to become naturalized citizens, a restriction against 
the ownership of land, the forced movement of Japanese Ameri- 
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cans, citizens and aliens alike, into “relocation centers" during 
World War II, and, finally, a state law preventing intermarriage 
with whites which was in force until 1948 (Simpson & Yinger, 
1958). 


From 1948 to 1959 


The boundary separating Japanese Americans from other 
groups in this society was quite sharply drawn, at least until 1948. 
We can examine the rates and patterns of intermarriage after 
that time to see if that boundary has remained distinct and to 
get some idea of what its possible future is. We know that through 
the end of 1959 fewer than three out of every ten marriages 
of Japanese Americans were intermarriages (Barnett, 1963; 
Burma, 1963). Moreover, there was a clear tendency for Japanese 
American females to intermarry much more than males. During 
the period 1956-1959 in California, almost twice as many females 
(656) as males (355) intermarried (Barnett, 1963). 


The Current Survey 


In an effort to learn more about the integration of the Japa- 
nese American minority on the West Coast, all marriage licenses 
issued in Fresno County, California, from 1958 through 1971 
were read and each one in which at least one of the partners 
had a Japanese surname was noted. In this way a complete list 
of all marriages involving Japanese Americans in this area Was 
collected. 3 

This technique obviously depends upon the surnames provid- 
ing a valid cue to ethnicity. Fortunately, Japanese names provide 
such a cue. They are clearly distinguishable from European names 
and also recognizably different from the surnames of other Asian 
groups. (Several Japanese American judges were consulted to 
determine the status of names about which the author was not 
sure.) Moreover, this technique is especially well adapted to the 
investigation of Japanese American intermarriage because, unlike 
members of some other ethnic groups, they have not changed 
their surnames. The author was able to find only one example 
of a name change which was not the result of marriage among 
Japanese Americans in Fresno; it was the result of adoption. 

The children of intermarriages involving Japanese American 
women will, of course, not have Japanese surnames. This is not 
an unsolvable problem, however. Because of other information 
fically father's name and mother's 


on the marriage license, speci! Й ild f 
maiden name, they can always be recognized. Few children o 
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intermarriages appeared in the marriage records until the last 
few years of the survey period and their marriages were excluded 
from the analysis described in this paper. (There were only fifteen 
marriages involving children of intermarried parents and only 
three of them married Japanese Americans.) The Fresno data 
supplement the earlier information collected by Barnett (1963) 
and Burma (1963). 

Fresno County is an especially appropriate place for these 
data to be collected because of the relatively large size of the 
Japanese American minority. Fresno County has more than one 
and one-half times the proportion of Japanese Americans as has 
California as a whole (calculated from Kitano, 1969). Even though 
Fresno County has a comparatively large Japanese American pop- 
ulation, the number of marriages in any single year is small, 
so caution must be used in interpreting the results of this survey. 
These data (Table 1) show suggestive changes since the end of 
the 1950s. The intermarriage rate has increased startlingly and 
the preponderance of Japanese American females among inter- 
married couples has disappeared. 

Since these data were collected in only one county, it might 
beargued that the results obtained are due to some local peculiar- 
ity. Glenn Omatsu (1972) has collected data in San Francisco 
Which make this kind of argument much less plausible. In spite 
of the obvious differences between San Francisco and Fresno, 
particularly the fact that San Francisco is in a densely populated 
urban county and Fresno County has a large rural area with 
a number of small towns in addition to the city of Fresno itself, 
Omatsu found rates of intermarriage quite similar to those shown 
in Table 1. A complete survey of marriages of people with Japa- 
nese surnames in San Francisco in 1958 showed that 25% of 
those marriages were intermarriages. In 1971, however, 58% of 
the marriages were intermarriages. These data are so similar to 
the results found in Fresno that we can be confident that the 
phenomenon we describe is not strictly a local one. 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE PATTERN OF INTERMARRIAGES 


What factors in the Japanese American subculture, the domi- 
nant white American culture, or in the relations between them 
might have caused most of the intermarriages prior to 1960 to 
involve Japanese American females? What does the alteration 
of this pattern imply about the changing relations between these 
two groups and about the condition of the boundary between 
them? 
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War Brides 


All of the legal marriages between these two groups in Cali- 
fornia occurred after 1948 when the state's antimiscegenation · 
law was nullified by a court decision. This was shortly after World 
War II, at a time when some white American soldiers were return- 
ing from Japan with Japanese brides. It is possible that these 
war-bride marriages may have made more legitimate, in the eyes 
of some white males, the courting of Japanese American women. 
This explanation would help to account for the preponderance 
of marriages involving Japanese American females and Caucasian 
males; however, it is not sufficient because even before the end 
of World War II, 1096 of the marriages of Japanese women in 
Hawaii were to Caucasian men (Smith, 1948). The war-bride influ- 
ence clearly did not legitimize these marriages. I do not intend ` 
to suggest that the American occupation of Japan had no influ- | 
ence at all on intermarriage rates in California. Although there 
is no direct evidence for this conjecture, it is possible that they 
helped to promote an image of Japanese women as being, for 
a variety of reasons, especially desirable. That this image exists 
has been suggested by Kitano (1969) who writes of “the desirability 
of the Japanese female from American eyes [р. 143].” Part of | 
the explanation for the unusual pattern of intermarriage which , 
characterized the period prior to 1960 may be found in Cauca- 
sians' images of the Japanese. Some of the pressure to break 
down group boundaries probably came from majority group 
males who saw their own advantage in increasing the field of | 
women eligible for marriage to include Japanese women. 


Japanese American Females’ Dissatisfaction 


There are features of the minority subculture which can help 
us to explain why women intermarried more frequently than, 
men. The most persuasive explanation may be the quite straight- 
forward one that they had, or thought they had, something to 
gain by intermarriage. Their traditional role in the Japanese 
American family was less rewarding to them than the dominant 
American definition of the female role. Several students of the 
Japanese American subculture have remarked about an expecta- 
tion that women be submissive and subordinate. Kitano (1969) 4 
has observed: “The Japanese-American family, even today, is 
more vertically structured and male-dominated than comparable 
middle-class WASP families. The Japanese-American female ob- , 
viously resents this position, and many marital conflicts arise from 
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these differences in expectation [p. 66]." Caudill and Devos 
(1966; also see Broom & Kitsuse, 1956) in a much earlier paper 
made a quite similar observation. They found that Nisei (second 
generation) women rebelled against the expectation that they be 
„submissive. They were trying to adopt American middle class 
standards where such submissiveness was out of place. Supporting 
these observations is a study by Arkoff, Meredith, and Dong 
(1963) of attitudes of Japanese American and Caucasian students 
toward male dominance in marriage. They found that Japanese 
American males were most likely to hold male-dominant views 
while there were no significant differences between Japanese 
American females and Caucasian males and females. All of this 
evidence suggests that the Nisei females found that within the 
Japanese American subculture they were expected to be subordi- 
nate to the males in marriage, while in the dominant American 
culture to which they were being exposed in schools and elsewhere 
the woman’s position was more favorably defined. It also suggests 
that many of them were not happy with the secondary role which 
they had been assigned. Thus, looking at marriage as ап ex- 
change, it would not be surprising if some Japanese American 
females should conclude that they could get a better bargain 
on the open market. Just as some Caucasian males might have 
seen that it was to their advantage to enlarge the field of those 
eligible for marriage to include the Japanese, so some Japanese 
American women might have found it to their benefit to consider 
intermarriage. 


The Family Line 

An explanation for the greater frequency of intermarriage 
by Japanese American females may also be approached by trying 
to explain the lesser frequency of intermarriage by Japanese 
. American males. The most frequent accounts of intermarriage 
suggest various reasons why the black male, the Jewish male, 
or the minority male in general should intermarry more frequent- 
ly than the female. Are there any peculiar features of the Japanese 
- American subculture or the relations between the Japanese Amer- 
cans and the dominant Caucasians which would reduce the likeli- 
hood of the males’ intermarrying? It is possible, although far 
from certain, that the traditional Japanese attitudes toward the 
importance of the family and the special importance of the male 
may have played a part here. Broom and Kitsuse (1956) point 
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of the family, the idea of male superiority in the family, and 
the desirability of male children. Marriage was important for 
its effect on family continuity and this was especially true for 
the marriage of the eldest male child. If marriage were important 
for maintaining the family line, if this were particularly true for 
male children, and if male children were generally more desired 
and more important than female ones, it is possible that there 
might have been more pressure on Nisei males to marry Japanese 
females. Under these circumstances, it would hardly be surprising 
to find, as we do, that males intermarried less frequently than 
females. 


Ha zu ka shi 


A general feature of the relations between men and women 
in this society is that men are expected to take the initiative. 
Specifically, in courting, men must risk being refused. This is 
a hazard for all males, of course. It may be a special problem 
for the Japanese Americans, however, because of some deeply 
ingrained aspects of their culture. Kitano (1969) discusses the 
norm of enryo, which he says governs much of Japanese American 
behavior. Originally this referred to the deference which people 
were supposed to show to their superiors. In general, it suggests 
a kind of reluctance to put oneself forward. Ha zu ka shi, which 
he says is part of the enryo syndrome, "is observed in terms of 
embarrassment and reticence [Kitano, 1969, p. 104]." It describes 
a sensitive concern for the opinions of others, a fear that one 
will appear foolish to others, that he will be ashamed. These 
norms, which describe characteristic behavior of the Nisei, make 
it especially unlikely that the Japanese American male would bla- 
tantly declare himself to be the equal of the dominant whites 
in this most delicate area. He, more than many others, would 
be sensitive to the fear that he would be refused, afraid of the 
possibility that he might be humiliated. 

An additional characteristic of most Nisei males would exacer- 
bate this problem: Most Niseis are relatively short in stature. 
In this society a man is expected to be noticeably taller than. 
his wife or date. This would not be a problem for a Japanese 
American woman; a petite woman is fully consistent with the - E 
society's ideal of feminine beauty. A small man seen with a woman 
larger than he, on the other hand, is a potential butt of jokes. 
The Nisei males must have been aware of this additional risk 
of humiliation. 
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Adopting the Dominant Group's Standards 


There were clearly influences operating to assure that the 
Japanese American male would marry a woman from his own 
ethnic group. There were contradictory forces, however, which 
made intermarriage with the dominant Caucasians seem айтас: 
tive. Some of these operated exclusively on the Nisei females; 
they have already been discussed. There were others which proba: 
bly operated more or less equally on both the males and females 
of the minority group. One of these is the adoption of the Cauca: 
sian standards for physical beauty. By these standards, nearly 
any Caucasian would be more desirable than almost any Јарапез‹ 
American. This is not a phenomenon peculiar to the Japanese 
Americans, but one which seems to be characteristic of тап) 
minorities. That the blacks in the United States, at least for : 
long time, adopted white standards of appearance is indicatec 
by the extensive advertisement and sale of skin bleaches anc 
hair straighteners. This is probably an example of a quite genera 
process, illustrated also by Bettelheim's (1947) widely-known ob: 
servations in Dachau and Buchenwald before World War П. Ir 
that highly structured situation in which one group, the guards 
had almost all the privileges and almost all the power while г 
lower stratum, the prisoners, was almost powerless and totally 
dependent upon them, an apparently strange kind of behavior 
took place. After a while, the prisoners began to act like thei 
guards and seemingly to adopt their values. They copied. thei 
games, they boasted that they could stand well at attention, anc 
they even tried to alter their clothing so that it resembled the 
Gestapo uniforms (Bettelheim, 1947). This behavior and a minori 
ty group’s adopting the standards of beauty of the dominan 
group can both be understood as special cases of the more genera 
process of imitation or modeling. The minority group imitate: 
the dominant group; the prisoners imitate the guards—peopl 
who are deprived are imitating those who are being rewarded 
A great number of laboratory experiments dealing with the 
process of imitation indicate that “models who are rewarding 
prestigeful, or competent, who possess high status, and who have 
control over rewarding resources are more readily imitated. thar 
are models who lack these qualities [Bandura & Walters, 1963 
p. 107].” Adopting Caucasian standards of beauty should encour 
age intermarriage or at least increase Japanese American recep: 
tiveness to it. At the same time, there were forces within the 
minority subculture which made intermarriage seem attractive 
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to females and there were characteristics of the culture which 
diminished the probability of the males' intermarrying. So the 
available data indicate that until the middle of the 1960s the 
intermarriage rate of Japanese Americans was fairly low, and 
those who intermarried were predominantly females. 


CHANGES Since 1960 


The available data indicate that both reported tendencies 
changed markedly in the 1960s. The intermarriage rate increased 
considerably and the preponderance of females among those Jap- 
anese Americans intermarrying appears to have disappeared. 


Considering these changes separately, what can be said about 
them? 


The Changed Pattern 


In the first place, the changed pattern of intermarriage shown 
in these data (specifically, the increased frequency of intermar- 
riage by Japanese American males) indicates an interesting alter- 
ation in the boundary between these ethnic groups and suggests 
two tentative explanations. One of these is that, as time passes 
and new generations come to maturity in the United States, the 
cultural emphasis on maintaining a Japanese family line may be 
diminishing. Thus some of the family pressure on young males 
to avoid intermarrying may be reduced. At the same time, the 
patterns of enryo and ha zu ka shi may be weakened. Thus we 
may find part of the explanation of this changed pattern of inter- 
marriage in the continuing acculturation of the Japanese Ameri- 
cans. 

A second and complementary explanation may be that, for 
a variety of reasons, some Caucasian females are finding Japanese 
American males comparatively more attractive. During the 1960s 
in California, some Caucasian males questioned and began to 
reject the customary responsibilities of the head of a household. 
They may have become less willing than before to marry and, 
if they marry, less willing to take on the male’s traditional responsi- 
bilities. Japanese American males are, by contrast, more conserva- 
tive and traditional in their definition of the male role. They 
may have been willing, therefore, to offer the stability of a conven- 
tional home and family at a time when some Caucasian males 
wanted no part of these things.” It is also possible that, for Cauca- 


?I am grateful to Ralph Turner for this suggestion. 
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sian girls who think of themselves as "liberal," marrying a Japa- 
nese American male provides a kind of safe symbolic protest 
against a society they deplore as racist. The marriage is a protest 
since, after all, Japanese Americans are a racially distinct group 
which has suffered great discrimination, but it is at the same 
time comparatively safe since the Japanese Americans have been 
noted for their high level of achievement and for the affinity 
of their values with general middle class values in this society. 


The Changed Rate 


Not only has the pattern of intermarriage changed, but the 
rate of intermarriage has gone up very dramatically. How can 
this be accounted for and what does it imply about the boundary 
between this minority and the dominant society? 

Generations: Issei, Nisei, Sansei. We can take as an important 
clue the fact that the changes occurred together rather suddenly 
in the middle of the 1960s. The timing of these changes suggests 
that they are associated with the succession of generations among 
the Japanese Americans. Most of the immigration from Japan 
Occurred after 1890 and ended rather abruptly in 1924 when 
the United States passed restrictive legislation (Kitano, 1969). 
These immigrants, born in Japan, are called the Issei. Because 
immigration from Japan was cut off so completely in 1924, the 
Issei and their children, the Nisei, do not overlap very much 
in age. More than with other groups who immigrated to the 
United States over a longer period of time and whose immigration 
did not stop so sharply, the generations among the Japanese 
Americans form clearly defined separate cohorts. Most of the 
Issei were mature by the 1920s, and many of them were quite 
old by the end of the 1930s. Many of their children, the Nisei, 
Were just reacing adulthood at the beginning of World War П; 
their children, the Sansei, the second generation born in the 
United States, were born in the relocation camps or after the 
end of the war. Each generation can be thought of as a separate 
cohort with all the members of a cohort coming of age at approxi- 
mately the same time. 

Kitano (1969) points out: 

Generation is especially relevant when discussing the Japanese. Not 
only do they use the generational reference to provide a convenient 
term for classification—they also use it to refer to character types 
and behavior . . . the phrase, ‘Oh, he's an Issei,’ is supposed to convey 
to the listener an adequate explanation of certain types of behavior, 
although the broadness of its use may often seem confusing to the 
Outsider [p. 5]. 
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These terms have gained wide currency not just because the 
sudden end to immigration kept the generations from overlap- 
ping each other. The terms Issei, Nisei, and Sansei can be used 
with such effectiveness because much more than age alone dif- 
ferentiates each from the others. The Japanese Americans have 
acculturated with great rapidity and thoroughness (Caudill & 
Devos, 1966; Kitano, 1969; Yatsushiro, 1957). This means that 
each generation tended to be quite different from the one before 
it. The Issei were generally agricultural laborers, farmers, or small 
businessmen whose businesses were tied closely to the ethnic com- 
munity. Their first language, and for most of them their pre- 
ferred language, was Japanese. The Nisei went to American 
schools where they were model pupils, conforming to the disci- 
pline of the schools and getting very high grades. The language 
with which they are most comfortable is English. The extent to 
which their values fit with the dominant American middle class 
values has been repeatedly remarked upon (Caudill & Devos, 
1966; Yatsushiro, 1957) and their educational and occupational 
success has been observed (Kitano, 1969). In spite of this they 
did not assimilate entirely into the dominant society, but rather 
formed ethnic enclaves. Part of the reason for this can be found 
in the time when they reached maturity. They were coming of 
age at the beginning of World War II when Japan and the United 
States were hostile to each other. This, added to the historic 
discrimination against Japanese on the West Coast, culminated 
in the isolation of most Japanese Americans in relocation camps 
for the duration of the war. It is not surprising, since many 
of the Nisei reached marriageable age during the increasingly 
tense period just prior to World War II or during the war itself 
in the relocation camps, that the intermarriage rate was fairly 
low despite the similarity between Nisei values and those of the 
larger society. 

Their children, the Sansei, have had quite different experi- 
ences. Most of them were either very young during the relocation 
period, or they were not yet born. For them World War II is 
something that their parents might talk of but which has left 
them no personal memories. This is the generation that was begin- 
ning to dominate the marriage rolls in the middle of the 1960s 
when the intermarriage rate and pattern changed so dramatically. 

Marriages of Sansei. Table 2 illustrates the contribution of 
the Sansei to this change. Marriages with at least one Nisei partner 
dominate the statistics through the middle of the 1960s. And, 
during the period covered by these data, only 17% of the mar- 
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TABLE 2 
JAPANESE INMARRIAGES AND INTERMARRIAGES IN FRESNO COUNTY BY YEAR AND GENERATION 
Nisei Sansei 
In- Inter- In- Inter- Generation 
Year | Marriages Marriages Marriages Marriages Unknown 
1958 27 5 0 1 
1959 26 2 1 0 
1960 19 2 1 1 
1961 26 2 0 0 
1962 18 2 0 1 
1963 18 1 4 0 
1964 15 2 1 8 
1965 14 6 2 2 
1966 10 1 4 7 
1967 10 5 7 5 
1968 12 4 8 8 
1969 8 3 7 
1970 12 5 9 
1971 10 7 12 


Note.—Nisei have at least one parent born in Japan; Sansei have both parents 
born in the United States. 


riages with at least one Nisei partner were intermarriages. Toward 
the end of the 19605, the Sansei generation begins to be represent- 
ed very heavily among those marrying; after 1965, they comprise 
more than half of the marriages. Of the 134 marriages involving 
only those Japanese Americans whose parents were born in this 
country, 58% are intermarriages. The surprisingly high rate of 
intermarriage thus appears to be a function of the succession 
of generations among the Japanese Americans. ' 
Having observed that the Sansei are largely responsible for 
the extraordinarily high rate of intermarriage, it is interesting 
to conjecture why this is so. It is very likely that the occupational 
Success of many of the Sansei is related to their intermarriage. 
Levine and Montero (1973) point out that 88% of their sample 
ОЁ Sansei had at least some college training and 92% of the Sansei 
they interviewed intend to become professionals. Although world- 
ly Success does not lead by definition to intermarriage, it probably 
Is associated with intermarriage in this case for at least two reasons. 
In the first place, the prestigious occupations and extensive 
educations of many of the Sansei make them desirable potential 
Mates. We have argued earlier in this paper that marriage can 
beseen as an exchange and it seems clear that the upward mobility 
9f the Japanese Americans gives them access to more socially 
valued tokens to exchange in a marriage. This ought to be espe- 
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cially true for the Sansei males, since males in this society ordinari- 
ly confer their status upon their wives. 

Upward mobility may make Japanese Americans more desir- 
able as potential husbands, but it does not assure that this desir- 
ability will be translated into marriage. For this we have to look 
for some additional factor. Such a factor is suggested by Levine 
and Montero's (1973) report that many of the upwardly mobile 
Japanese Americans seem to be most removed from the ethnic 
community. They point out that high status Japanese Americans 
tend to live in mostly Caucasian neighborhoods, tend not to be- 
long to Japanese American organizations, are less likely to be 
Buddhists, and are less likely to speak Japanese well. They have 
been mobile not only up in the status hierarchy but also out of 
the ethnic community. In one sense, their mobility makes them 
more available for intermarriage by the operation of the simple 
but potentially powerful factor of proximity. To the extent that 
their occupations, educations, and residences are not embedded 
within the ethnic community, they are likely to meet non-Japanese 
whom they might marry. This alone would lead us to predict 
an increase in rate of intermarriage. Their mobility has also evi- 
dently made them available for intermarriage in a second, and 
probably more powerful, sense. That is, it appears that their 
mobility has been accompanied by a weakening of their ties to 
the Japanese community, that in a sense they may have become 
less "ethnic" and more psychologically available for intermarriage. 
Of course, we have gone considerably beyond our data in these 
last remarks, which ought to be treated as conjectures rather 
than as conclusions warranted by firm evidence. They do point 
the way, however, for further investigations of major importance 
concerning the Japanese American ethnic boundary. 


CONCLUSION 


If intermarriage is as we have argued a very sensitive indica- 
tor of the boundary between groups, then these data suggest 
that the boundary that historically set the Japanese Americans 
off from the rest of American society is disappearing. They have 
become increasingly similar to their Caucasian neighbors in every- 
thing except appearance (Kitano, 1969). And racial appearance 
does not seem to be a sufficient barrier to prevent intermarriage. 
Data from two different areas in California show similar trends 
in intermarriage rates. In both Fresno and San Francisco, about 
fifty percent of the marriages of people with Japanese surnames 
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are intermarriages. In addition, the scanty evidence which is now 
available indicates that the children of these intermarriages also 
do not marry Japanese Americans. If these data are representative 
of the rest of the West Coast, the implications of this change 
are startling. A racial boundary, a boundary historically defended 
with shrill and angry energy, is quietly fading away. 
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The most outstanding fact about Japanese American marriage patterns 
prior to the 1960s was that Japanese tended to marry predominately 
within their own group. However, a review of past studies and an 
analysis of current rates of intermarriage indicate that this pattern 
is rapidly changing. Outgroup rates approaching 50 percent for 
Japanese American marriages occur in areas as diverse as Hawaii, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, and San Francisco. The varying rates and patterns 
of Japanese outmarriages are discussed. 


Although the intermixing of races is as old as mankind, the 
overwhelming preference of most cultures has been towards 
inmarriage or endogamy. This preference, couched sometimes 
in mild terms such as "like should marry like" and often in stronger 
terms such as "don't mix oil and water," has been one of the 
factors that has maintained ethnic identity and racial pluralism. 

Ironically, the United States with its philosophy of democracy, 
open immigration, and equality on the one hand, has on the 
other been one of the countries most fearful of “mongrelization.” 
For example, as early as 1661 the colony of Maryland passed 
а law aimed at curtailing intermarriage between white female 
servants and Negro slaves. Similar legislation became prevalent 
throughout the rest of the colonies (Barron, 1946). As of 1967 
sixteen states still had laws that prohibited marriage on the basis 
of racial classifications. These states were Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia (Loving v. Virginia, 1967). 
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These fears are not exclusively the domain of the white group. 
Nonwhite ethnics may also fear "dilution" and although unable 
to pass laws, they are able to exert sufficient social control so 
that their inmarriage rates may remain high. 

This article focuses on the ethnic group, the Japanese, in 
order to analyze their record of outmarriage. The myth that this 
group remains as an intact unit with almost no outmarriage has 
been questioned by Tinker (1973) and Omatsu (1972). We also 
propose to present a number of hypotheses concerning reasons 
for outmarriage. 


DATA SOURCES AND FINDINGS 


Our primary source of data was the Los Angeles County 
Marriage License Bureau. We checked the marriage application 
index and drew out every Japanese surname from 1971 (N = 
712) and from the first six months of 1972 (N = 388). Accurate 
identification of Japanese by surname was supported by additional 
information which appeared on the application such as applicant's 
and parents’ birthplace, mother's maiden name, and father's name. 
Any marriage outside of the Jpanese group was considered an 
outmarriage, including those marriages which involved Japanese 
married to individuals of one-half Japanese ancestry (17 in 1971 
and 1 in 1972). 

Data on outmarriage from other areas were drawn from 
published sources. Prior to 1960, racial identification was included 
in most applications and statistical summaries by ethnicity were 
regularly published; after that date, race was generally omitted 
м E more recent summaries on outmarriage are difficult to 
ind. 

The three main areas for presentation are Los Angeles, 
California, and Hawaii. Reports on outmarriage from Fresno and 
San Francisco will also be included. 


Los Angeles 


Table 1 presents outmarriage rates for Los Angeles County 
from 1924 to our data for 1971 and 1972. In 1971, of a total 
of 772 marriage applications with a least one Japanese partner, 
361 (47%) were outmarriages; in 1972 between January through 
June, 190 (49%) involved outmarriages of a total of 388 marriage 
applications. These figures represent a dramatic increase from 
rates in the 1950s which hovered in the low 20% level. 

Historically, there has been a gradual rise in outmarriage- 
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Early data, prior to 1933 (Panunzio, 1942), indicate a 2% level 
which gradually rose each decade to 11% in 1950 and to 23% 
in 1959 (Burma, 1963). Antimiscegenation laws in California 
prohibiting the marriages of Caucasians with Asians were in effect 
until 1948;? however, Risdon's study (1954) of interracial mar- 
riages in Los Angeles in 1948 and 1949 revealed no general 
immediate trend towards such unions, even though the state license 
bureau began accepting interracial marriage applications as of 
November 23, 1948. 

Generally, it is the Japanese female who tends to marry out 
of her group. This was especially true in the mid-1950s when 
as many as 76% of the outmarriages were by Japanese females. 
Our current data in Los Angeles indicate that although females 
are still outmarrying at a higher proportion than the males, the 
trend has been changing. In 1971 Japanese females accounted 
for 61% (221) of all outmarriages (361), whereas in 1972 they 
accounted for only 56% (107 of 190). 


California 


Japanese American marriages for the State of California are 
shown in Table 2 for the years 1955 through 1959. Rates of 
outmarriage during this era remained relatively low and consistent 
(1895 to 27%), and it was predominately the female who was 
marrying out of the group. Patterns of outmarriage preferences 
show that although there was a greater frequency of Japanese 
marriages to Caucasians than Japanese to Chinese, “when the 
ratio of Caucasian to Orientals in California was taken into account, 
there was a significantly greater frequency of Chinese-Japanese 
than of Oriental-white marriages than would be expected by chance 
[Barnett, 1963a, p. 427].” 

More recent studies by Tinker (1973) in Fresno and Omatsu 
(1972) in San Francisco show that the rates of outmarriage in 
these areas are consistent with the Los Angeles statistics. The 
outmarriage rate for Fresno was 4996 in 1971 while the San 
Francisco rate for the same year was 58%. 


Hawaii 


A background of liberal attitudes towards outmarriage has 
long been a part of the Hawaiian culture. Although “racial 
amalgamation” has been one of the slogans of Hawaii, not all 


*No explanations are provided for the Caucasion/ Japanese marriages 
that occurred in California prior to 1948. 
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groups have actively participated in this ethos. In fact, while 
studying interracial marriage rates between 1912-1934, Adams 
(1937) recognized “that they [the Japanese] marry within their 
own group in higher proportion than any other of the peoples 
of Hawaii [p. 160].” This fact was attributed to the strong group 
and family control over marriages. 

However, recent statistics for Hawaii indicate a trend similar 
to our Los Angeles data (Table 3). In 1970, from a total of 
2350 Hawaiian marriages with at least one Japanese partner, 1107 
or 47% were outmarriages. This again comes as a surprise since 
the Japanese outmarriage rate between 1945-54 (Cheng & Yama- 
mura, 1957) was in the low 22% level. A further analysis of 
Japanese outmarriages for 1970 indicates that approximately 
two-thirds centered on three major groups. From the total of 
1107, 33% were with Caucasians, 19% with part Hawaiians, and 
16% with Chinese. Japanese male/female outmarriage patterns 
were again characterized by the tendency of females to outmarry 
at a higher frequency than males: Females accounted for 62% 
(686) of the total, while males accounted for 38% (421). 


Discussion AND INTERPRETATIONS 


In summary, several generalizations can be drawn from our 
data. First, the current Japanese rate of outmarriage is around 
the 50% level, whether it is in Hawaii or in selected cities in 
California. Secondly, it represents a recent rather sharp increase 
since published rates for earlier years were generally under 30%. 
Finally, the number of Japanese females marrying out of the 
group has been consistently higher than the males, although Fres- 
no and Los Angeles data indicate that this trend may be changing. 

Several hypotheses concerning rates of outmarriage and rea- 
sons for the male/female outmarriage patterns are of interest. 


Territorial Distribution and Opportunity for Contact 


Territorial distribution has been an influencing factor in the 
actual practice of Japanese outmarriages. If Barnett’s (1963b) 
conclusion based on several studies (Golden, 1953; Schnepp & 
Yui, 1955; Strauss, 1954; Wirth & Goldhamer, 1944) that “persons 
living in urban areas cross nationality and racial lines to a greater 
extent than persons living in rural areas [p. 106]” can be predictive 
of future rate trends, then a high rate of Japanese outmarriages 
can be expected. In 1970 the urban/rural population of Japanese 
in the United States was 523,651 and 67,639 respectively (0.5. 
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Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970b), or 
approximately eight Japanese residing in an urban area to every 
rural Japanese. 

Most Japanese live in urban areas where their opportunities 
for increased contact with other racial groups through schools 
and industry provide conditions conducive for higher rates of 
outmarriages. Moreover, conditions of higher social, economic, 
and educational status, greater political involvement and 
awareness, and less racial discrimination increase the opportu- 
nities for social contact and the probability of higher outmarriage 
rates in the future. These conditions are already occurring. 


Group Size 


The generalization that the larger the group the lower the 
rate of outmarriage has been supported by studies in the past 
(Adams, 1937; Merton, 1941), but cannot be applied to the trends 
of Japanese outmarriage rates of the 1970s. Hawaii with the larg- 
est Japanese population in the United States—217,307 in 1970 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970b)— 
showed an outmarriage rate of 4796. On the other hand, Fresno 
with a Japanese population of only 6209 in 1970 had a rate 
approximately equal to Hawaii's for the same year (48%). Los 
Angeles with the second largest Japanese population of 54,878 
had a rate of 4995 in 1972, which also approximates Fresno's 
rate. Moreover, San Francisco, which had a Japanese population 
(11,705) almost twice as large as Fresno's, showed a rate of 58% 
in 1971 compared to Fresno's rate of 49% for the same year. 

From this data it would be difficult to predict rates of outmar- 
riage according to the size of the Japanese group, except to draw 
the broadest generalization that rates are high regardless of the 
size of the group in a given area. 


Sex Ratio 


The hypothesis that the sex ratio balance of a group is a 
primary factor in the rates of outmarriages has been supported 
by studies of Japanese marriages (Adams, 1937; Baber, 1937; 
Drachsler, 1921). Undoubtedly the sex ratio balance is one broad 
background factor in outmarriage, but it has not been a simple 
linear dimension, at least for the Japanese. Even when there 
was a high preponderance of Issei males, marriage to *picture 
brides" bypassed the more logical method of choosing wives from 
the theoretically available mainland sample. 

According to the United States Department of Commerce, 
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Bureau of the Census (19702), Fresno's Japanese male/female 
sex distribution in 1970 was 3135 and 3074 respectively. This 
well-balanced sex ratio corresponds with Tinker’s (1973) rates 
for Fresno in 1970, where an equal number of both sexes married 
out of the group. San Francisco's Japanese male / female sex distri- 
bution in 1970 was 5144 males and 6561 females; Omatsu (1972) 
reported 18 male to 33 female outmarriages in San Francisco 
for 1971. The Japanese male/ female sex distribution for Los 
Angeles in 1970 was 26,954 males and 27,924 females; our Los 
Angeles data for 1971 showed 140 male to 221 female outmar- 
riages. Although the greater female to male sex distribution in 
both cities complements the higher rate of female outmarriages 
recorded for 1971, the sex ratio imbalance is not sufficiently 
high to account for the almost two to one outmarriage rates. 

In 1970 the national sex distribution of Japanese males and 
females was 271,300 and 319,900 respectively (U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970b). If the balance of 
sexes is a decisive factor, then the trend toward more female 
outmarriages should be a phenomenon prevalent nationally. 


Japanese Family 


Cultural cohesiveness of the Japanese as a group has been 
one of the primary explanations for low outmarriage rates in 
the past. However, the forces of cultural change in both the 
Japanese and dominant group culture must. be acknowledged 
as one of the major explanations in current and future trends. 
The changes in the American family system are well documented 
in other studies and will not be mentioned here; similar changes 
are hypothesized as affecting the Japanese. í 

The Issei (immigrants from Japan), who first came to Ameri- 
ca, strove to continue family and community life in the traditional 
Japanese pattern. They passed on to their children values of 
obedience, responsibility, loyalty, and duty to family and commun- 
ity, respect for authority, and collective behavior which helped 
maintain tight social controls anda cohesive family and communi- 
ty. Opportunities for contact and social intimacy with other groups 


were very limited; racial discrimination and differences in Јап- 
ei into interdependent ethnic 


guage and customs forced the Iss 


communities where they were more at ease. s 
Inmarriage was a practice strongly preferred among the Issei. 
Since the majority of the Japanese men who first came to America 


were single, many made arrangements for wives from Japan. These 
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arrangements were facilitated by an old Japanese custom which 
made it possible for a bridegroom to get married without being 
personally present. With picture in hand, many brides disem- 
barked from boats to a foreign land and a strange man whom 
they were seeing for the first time (Kitano, 1969). 

Marriages arranged by the family or friends were common- 
place among the Japanese during the late Meiji and Taisho Period 
in Japan. The process involved precautionary measures against 
inappropriate matches which were undertaken by intermediaries 
who investigated the general family status, certain diseases within 
the families, and the personal history and character of potential 
mates. Marriage of sons and daughters was a matter of general 
family interest to protect the family from the humiliation of mar- 
rying below one's social rank and class. The possibility of persons 
marrying outside of their own race was almost out of the question. 

As their children, the Nisei, became more exposed to Ameri- 
can ways, primarily through the public schools, the Issei were 
soon forced to adjust or accept the changing cultural situation. 
Adams (1937) points out: 

In a good many cases they begin by enforcing Japanese custom and 
end by yielding to their children. For example, in a certain family, 
the parents selected the husband of the oldest daughter; the second 
daughter rebelled, and the third was free to accept the man she might 
like [p. 172]. 

The Nisei were often torn or conflicted with dual identifica- 
tion which Stonequist (1961) describes as "the meeting point of 
two streams of culture [p. 97]." They found themselves in a 
transitional position between the Japanese and American cultures; 
their parents regarded them as too American and the Americans 
still regarded them as they did their Issei parents. Their nonaccep- 
tance was symbolized first by their ghettoization prior to World 
War II and subsequently by their mass evacuation into concentra- 
tion camps during that war. 

On the other hand, the Sansei (children of the Nisei) did 
not face similar problems. There was a reduction in social and 
economic discrimination; the English language was no longer а 
handicap; and the Sansei were products of higher economic, edu- 
cational, and occupational status. These factors served to increase 
opportunities for social contact outside of their own ethnic group 
as emphasis shifted from group conformity to individualism—an 
indication of their feeling of greater security within their roles 
as Americans. They, like their American counterparts, began 

openly to question traditional forms and patterns of behavior 
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handed down to them by their parents. It is this generation, 
as Tinker (1973) points out, “that was beginning to dominate 
the marriage roles in the middle of the 1960s when the intermar- 
riage rate and pattern changed so dramatically.” Thus the gener- 
alization; “All other factors being equal, the longer a group’s 
residence and the older its nativity in the United States, the 
greater its incidence of intermarriage [Barron, 1946, p. 279]," 
is also applicable to the Japanese. As Barron further points out, 
“The fact of time per se is insignificant, but the usual although 
not unavoidable accompaniments of brief or lengthy residence 
interms of a weakening ethnocentrism, cultural change and accul- 
turation are important [p. 279]." 

Throughout the generations the concept of marriage has 
changed. Emphasis has shifted from arranged to romantic mar- 
riage. Moreover many men and women today enter marriage 
with the thought they do not have to stay together forever; many 
carry the idea of not having children of their own; many feel 
that the decision of whom they should marry is strictly a personal 
decision instead of a familial one; indeed, many men and women 
feel today that it is not mandatory that they ever get married. 
This shift in attitude towards marriage, placing less responsibility 
and guilt in a union between two people, may very well be an 
added impetus in the current and future rise of outmarriage 
rates. 


Changing Sex Roles 


А less rewarding role in a male dominated Japanese family 
and a limited secondary role within the confines of Japanese 
male dominant attitudes, are the major dissatisfactions that 
Tinker (1973) believes lead to higher outmarriage rates for Japa- 
nese women. Another plausible reason is that the female's oppor- 
tunity and ease of maximizing upward mobility seems to be 
greater than the Japanese male's. Some evidence for this hypothe- 
sis is provided in Cheng and Yamamura's study (1957) of racial 
groups in Hawaii which revealed that most women who married 
Out of their racial group moved upward in the social scale; the 
reverse held true for males. That outmarriages with Caucasian 
males are the most numerous (Adams, 1937; Barnett, 1963a; 
Cheng & Yamamura, 1957) may also reflect the Japanese female's 
hopes of improving her social mobility, since the white males 
in American society do possess more economic and social privi- 
leges and advantages than any other racial group. 


Japanese females may have a better opportunity for social 
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mobility through outmarriage, but there are accompanying ambi- 
valent feelings of love and hate: 
So I look at him and all the feelings I have get mixed up and make 
me upset and dizzy: loving him, hating myself for loving a white 
man, hating him because he's white, hating white people in general, 
feeling underneath that I'm superior to white people, and even deeper 
underneath that I'm inferior to white people, especially men, feeling 
guilty for not having an Asian boyfriend, feeling that I'm taking unfair 
advantage of my social and sexual mobility racially when Asian men 
don't have that mobility, and being afraid of what other people think 
about my going with a white man . . . (Masaoka, 1971). 
Japanese females seem to acculturate faster and easier than Japa- 
nese males (Arkoff, Meredith, & Iwahara, 1962; Caudill, 1952; 
De Vos, 1955; Fisher & Cleveland, 1958). The Japanese female 
has been able with greater ease to increase her opportunities 
of contact with the dominant culture and therefore increase her 
chances for social mobility. 

In a personal interview with the authors, aspirations ofa 
"better life style" were expressed by a Japanese woman married 
to a white man as follows: 

Experiences in life seemed unlimited with him for his life opened 
up to me. I couldn't picture myself going to bowling alleys and hanging 
out in a small clique for the rest of my life. 

When asked for her reason for outmarriage, another Japa- 
nese female told us: 

A Japanese man is too weak. He's not aggressive enough. Although 
he might be better qualified, he will never aspire to be president 
but would instead be content and resign to being the vice president. 

Height also poses a problem for some Japanese females. One 
girl who had married out of her racial group explained (again 
in a personal interview setting) that she was too tall for the vast 
majority of Japanese men, and very few Japanese men asked 
her for dates. Since she preferred her dates to be taller than 
she, her height forced her to date and eventually marry outside 
of her group. 

An explanation applicable to both Japanese males and fema- 
les is the availability factor: One's job or area of residence may 
preclude contact with other Japanese. A Sansei male who married 
a Caucasian female expressed this: 

There just weren't any Japanese girls going to my school or living 
in my neighborhood. I used to go to Gardena just to meet a few 
but the long trip got to be too much. 


Since the 1960s, Japanese males appeared to be outmarrying 
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а rate comparable to the females. This changing pattern, evi- 
tin our Los Angeles data, could be a result of the economically 
secure and “successful” status of many Japanese males. “My son- 
in-law, the doctor" may very well describe a Nisei or Sansei and 
for many Americans the color of the skin or slant of one’s eyes 
"may not be as important as the status and position that the individ- 
al represents. And many Japanese males are not short, or buck- 
thed, or myopic despite Caucasion expectations. 


Changing Attitudinal Climate 
Attitudes alone are not the sole determinant of outmarriage 
ractices (Anderson, 1938; Barron, 1946). Nevertheless, a general 
kground of increased favorable opinions about Japan, the 
рапеѕе, and the Japanese Americans must be viewed as impor- 
nt factors leading to outmarriage. Although the mass media 
nd to portray the Japanese in stereotypes, even these images 
have become more favorable. The rise in outmarriage seems to 
“coincide with more favorable Hollywood portrayals—Marlon 
"Brando and Red Buttons with Japanese women in “Sayonara,” 
— Don Taylor and Shirley Yamaguchi in “Japanese War Bride." 
t should be noted that the largest break in ingroup solidarity 
_ was the Japanese war bride group. In the years 1947-1954 there 
_ were over 15,000 such marriages, of which two-thirds were 
_ American / Japanese unions (Schnepp & Yui, 1955). 
А current image of movie actor Toshiro Mifune as a heroic 

Japanese male and the rise to prominence of other Japanese 
— (ranging from S. I. Hayakawa, former president of San Francisco 
ў State College, to senators and congressmen) provide exposure 
_ in a manner simply unavailable in a previous era. 


CONCLUSION 


3 ' The Japanese are no longer a group that marries their own. 
Instead they are now choosing marital partners as much without 
_ as within, and this finding holds true for Los Angeles, Fresno, 
- San Francisco, or Hawaii. It follows a historical pattern which 
- initially showed a high and almost exclusive preference for other 
Japanese, which began to show slight changes in the second or 
Nisei generation, and which has reached the 50% level by the 
third or Sansei generation. It is our hypothesis that this rate 
“will continue to grow with each new successive generation, so 
that in time there may no longer be a “pure” Japanese American 
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The implications of our findings remain to be tackled. The 
current emphasis on the reawakening of ethnic identity is one 
important change. If the trend continues, the meaning of an 
ethnic group based on race may have to be modified. Studies 
of the success of Japanese outmarriages and of the children of 
these unions should be further topics for research. 
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Chinese and Japanese stereotypes have undergone dramatic changes. 
Early stereotypes were uniformly negative, reflecting the social, econom- 
ic, and political climate in America. Labor union members and gold 
miners were particularly vehement in their denunciation of Asian 
Americans because of the perceived threat of job competition. With 
the passage of numerous discriminatory laws and the entrance of other 
ethnic minorities, the Chinese and Japanese were considered less 
dangerous and the favorability of stereotypes increased. World War 
II revived negative stereotypes against the Japanese. Currently, these 
Asian American groups are viewed as highly successful, model minori- 
ties. To what extent are these positive stereotypes and views accurate? 
Methodological and conceptual problems in the study of stereotypes 
have hindered a clear analysis of this question. It is suggested that 
some stereotypes have kernels of truth. The potential negative conse- 
quences of favorable stereotypes are also discussed. 


Stereotypes have been an important area of concern in the 
study of interracial relationships. They presumably reflect preva- 
lent attitudes and feelings and/or, in some way, influence behav- 
iors toward members of racial minorities. While most studies have 
focused on black Americans, stereotypes of Asian Americans seem 
particularly interesting. Asian Americans are, for the most part, 
identifiable by their appearance, have a different subculture, and 
represent an anthropologically-defined racial group distinct from 
Caucasians and blacks. In addition, attitudes toward two major 
Asian groups, the Japanese and Chinese, have drastically 
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changed." Ogawa (1971) characterizes the change as a positive 
one from “]ар to Japanese"; similarly, a *Chink to Chinese" image 
has evolved. 

The dramatic changes in the views of Japanese and Chinese 
Americans raise important questions. What are the social, eco- 
nomic, and political correlates of these stereotypes? Do stereotypes 
accurately characterize groups of individuals? Why are stereotypes 
undesirable? 

Public stereotypes and sentiments toward Chinese and Japa- 
nese were not systematically sampled until 1933, when Katz and 
Braly published their empirical study of ethnic stereotypes. There- 
fore the nature and extent of the stereotypes in the 1800s and 
the early 1900s can only be inferred from early newspapers, books, 
and public policies toward Asian Americans. Investigators who 
have analyzed historical documents show a high degree of consen- 
sus regarding the early attitudes toward Chinese and Japanese. 


The Chinese 


The significant immigration of Chinese occurred in the 1850s. 
Coming during the rapid rise of industrialization and urbanization 
in America, they were initially well received as “exotic curiosities 
[Lyman, 1970].” The severe shortage of women on the Pacific 
Coast enabled Chinese to fill much needed services as cooks, 
laundry workers, and houseboys. America at this time also needed 
a supply of docile and cheap labor in textile, shoe, and cigar 
factories and in railroad construction. The Chinese not only quickly 
assumed these labor positions but also began to enter the mines 
with great visions of finding gold. Exaggerated fears that these 
foreigners would carry away American gold (Paul, 1970) and 
that Chinese would drive whites into starvation by working for 
lower wages (tenBroek, Barnhart, & Matson, 1954) made them 
the object of much hostility. Anti-Chinese feelings were most 
violent during the 1870s when America was experiencing a de- 
pression (Wollenberg, 1971). 

The early stereotypes of Chinese exhibited an interesting 
parallel to these historical events. Initially they were used descrip- 
tively to denote racial and cultural differences. The Chinese peo- 
ple were "yellow," “slant eyed,” and “pigtailed.” As they came 
into direct job competition with Caucasians, the stereotypes 


1 Although the term “Asian American" covers a diversity of groups, 
the central focus of this paper is on Chinese and Japanese, whose public 
stereotypes have shown relatively similar changes over time. 
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evolved from descriptions to negative characterizations. Whereas 
the customs and behaviors of Chinese were previously labeled 
asstrange and exotic, they now indicated “filthy habits" and “moral 
evils [tenBroek et al., 1954].” McLeod (1947) cites the following 
resolution passed by a group of miners in 1852: 
Be it resolved: That it is the duty of the miners to take the matter 
into their own hands . . . to erect such barriers as shall be sufficient 
to check this Asiatic inundation. . . . That the Capitalists, ship owners 
and merchants and others who are encouraging or engaged in. the 
importation of these burlesques on humanity would crowd their ships 
with the long-tailed, horned and cloven-hoofed inhabitants of the 


infernal regions [p. 36]. 

Other traits which were attributed to Chinese included the 
coolies' unassimilable nature, treacherous and shrewd facade, low 
intellect, foul smell, natural cowardice, and willingness to eat rats 
(Lyman, 1970; Paul, 1970). These stereotypes were assumed to 
be an inherent part of the Chinese character, and they served 
to justify continuing discrimination and legislation against Chinese. 
By attributing these “immutable” traits to the Chinese nature 
and inferring that those with such characteristics must be subhu- 
man, many Americans could maintain the philosophy that “all 
men are created equal” and continue to treat the Chinese as less 
than equal. 

In retrospect, it is quite apparent that the actions of the 
majority group were responsible for many of the Chinese behav- 
iors. For example, the “unassimilable nature” of Chinese who 
frequently banded in Chinatowns was due not only to desires 
to find fellowship and a common tongue but also to the constant 
harassment from white Americans. Beliefs that the Chinese were 
engaging in immoral acts such as the kidnaping of Chinese girls 
for prostitution were both exaggerated and had some basis in 
fact since Chinese males outnumbered females in a ratio of over 
10 to 1 in the 1870s. The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 served 
to restrict the further immigration of Chinese and to perpetuate 
the shortage of Chinese females which in turn exacerbated the 
sexual problem. With the closing of Chinese immigration, the 
Chinese “Yellow Peril” ceased to be a problem for the majority 


group. 


The Japanese 

The exclusion of the Chinese resulted in an acute labor 
shortage for menial and unskilled jobs. The first significant influx 
of Japanese after the 1880s was thus received with joy by business 
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and farm employers. Many of the Japanese immigrants seemed 
more respectable than Chinese since they brought their wives 
and children and invested their money into businesses or farms. 
Labor unions, however, felt threatened by the new "Yellow Peril." 
Revived fears of competition for employment and the physical 
similarity to Chinese made the Japanese likely targets for hostility. 
Stereotypes of the Chinese were now applied to the Japanese 
with increased vigor: Japanese were worse than the Chinese; they 
exhibited no morality; and they took unfair advantage of Ameri- 
cans because of their tricky nature (tenBroek et al., 1954). Daniels 
and Kitano (1970) list the following headlines appearing in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, a major newspaper in that city, during 
1905: “Crime and Poverty Go Hand In Hand With Asiatic Labor; 
Japanese a Menace to American Women; The Yellow Peril—How 
Japanese Crowd out the White Race [p. 47]." Arguing from 
a Darwinian view of races in 1900, Edward Ross, a sociologist 
from Stanford University, advanced the idea that “. . . owing 
to its high, Malthusian birth rate, the Orient is the land of 'cheap 
теп, and that the coolie, though he cannot outdo the American, 
can underlive him [Mathew, 1970, pp. 270-271].” Stereotypes 
during this period included the Japanese as highly un-American, 
inferior citizens, sexually aggressive, and part of an international 
menace (Ogawa, 1971). 

Anti-Japanese sentiment forced the passage of several state 
and federal laws. The Gentlemen's Agreement of 1907 limited 
immigration; the Alien Land Law of 1913 prevented additional 
ownership of California farm property. Hostility subsided some- 
what during the late 1920s and the early 1930s. America had 
succeeded in controlling the alleged threat created by the Japanese. 
То be sure, negative stereotypes persisted but not with the same 
vigor and force. A California field study during 1927 even 
suggested that Nisei Japanese had actively assimilated into Ameri- 
can life (Mathew, 1970). 

However, the threat of Japan's power as a nation and the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor in 1941 reawakened hostile feelings. 
People felt helpless, frightened, and angry. Again old stereotypes 
were applied; Japanese were inscrutable, treacherous, and dan- 
gerous. At the same time new beliefs and rumors spread. Japanese 
were perceived as likely spies and saboteurs (Ogawa, 1971), and 
the slogan "a Jap is a Jap" regardless of birthplace came into 
being. Specific rumors included the notion that some Japanese 
had hidden transmitters and that others had knowledge of Japan's 
mission. The press, politicians, farm organizations, and patriotic 
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groups demanded that all Japanese on the Pacific Coast show 
their patriotism by submitting themselves to concentration camps, 
and soon over 110,000 Japanese were ordered to evacuate. The 
evacuation, often termed as America’s greatest wartime mistake, 
became an ugly reality (Daniels, 1971). 


The Post World War II Stereotypes 


— The decline of negative stereotypes toward Chinese and Japa- 
nese Americans has been phenomenal. For the most part, Chinese 
and Japanese are now considered as being model minorities. They 
are described as patient, clean, courteous, and Americanized. 
Daniels and Kitano (1970) suggest that the Oriental image is 
“whiter than white,” reflecting high achievement status according 
to white middle-class standards. These new stereotypes point to 
the success of Asian Americans by virtue of their hard work, 
thrift, family cohesion, and obedience. 
At a time when Americans are awash in worry over the plight of 
racial minorities—One such minority, the nation’s 300,000 Chinese- 
| Americans, is winning wealth and respect by dint of its own hard 
work... . At a time when it is being proposed that hundreds of 
billions be spent to uplift negroes and other minorities, the nation’s 
__ 300,000 Chinese-Americans are moving ahead on their own—with 
по help from anyone else [U.S. News and World Report, 1966]. 
| The Japanese Americans, in short, ought to be a central focus of 
social studies. Their experience converts our best sociological general- 
izations into partial truths at best; this is a laboratory case of an excep- 
` tion to test a rule. Conceivably in such a more intensive analysis, we 
might find a means of isolating some of the element of this remarkable 
culture and grafting it onto plants that manifestly need the pride, 
the persistence, and the success of our model minority [Kitano, 1969a, 


p. 257]. 


What factors accounted for the dramatic changes in the ste- 
Teotypes of these Asian groups? In the late 1800s, Chinese and 
Japanese competed for jobs in America. Obviously, fears that 
whites were being economically dislocated caused much anti- 
Oriental feeling. To be sure, Asians often worked for lower wages. 
It is interesting to note, however, that many positions assumed 
by Asians were those avoided by white males. Even when the 

had usually been 
abandoned by white diggers (Wollenberg, 1971). 


In order to understand the hostile reaction on the part of 
Americans beyond the economic factor, it is necessary to view 
the Asian immigration as occurring during a period in which 
dern form of institutional racism 
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(Lyman, 1970). The misuse of Darwinian concepts, notions of 
white supremacy, and the appearance of visually and culturally 
identifiable foreigners set the stage for the outrageous treatment 
of Asians. Further, they were small enough in number so that 
they could not effectively retaliate, and the scattered West needed 
the convenient scapegoat as one technique of achieving a degree 
of unity. 

With the defeat of Japan, Japanese Americans were no longer 
a threat. The drastic action of imprisoning Japanese Americans 
was found to be unnecessary; massive acts of sabotage did not 
happen. In addition both the Japanese and the Chinese demon- 
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Figure 1: Hypothesized stereotyping patterns for Chinese and Japanese 
over time. 


strated their willingness to become “good” Americans by working 
hard, despite the historical abuses. Asians exhibited low rates 
of juvenile delinquency, divorce, and mental illness and a high 
educational level. Allport (1954) reported that negative stereotyp- 
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ing was beginning to fade, and was weakening in the mass media. 
Figure 1 shows the hypothesized relationship between the positive 
and negative Asian stereotypes from the past to the present. 


RESEARCH ON ASIAN STEREOTYPES 


Although it is not possible to assess precisely the nature and 
extent of early stereotypes, there can be little doubt that American 
views of the Chinese and Japanese prior to the 1920s were strong- 
ly negative. The publication of Lippman's book (1922) and of 
the classic study by Katz and Braly (1933) brought the subject 
of stereotypes within the domain of social scientists. Katz and 
Braly asked college students to select from a list of 84 adjectives 
those words which seemed typical characteristics of various 
groups. Japanese were described as intelligent, industrious, pro- 
gressive, shrewd, shy, and quiet; stereotypes of Chinese included 
superstitious, sly, conservative, tradition loving, and loyal to family 
ties. At this stage, both positive and negative stereotypes were 
given to these Asian groups although most views in the mass 
media were primarily negative. 

World War II strongly influenced the positivity and negativity 
of Japanese stereotypes. Seago (1947) found that while the Japa- 
nese had mildly favorable stereotypes prior to Pearl Harbor, the 
attack resulted in strongly negative stereotypes $0 that words such 
as deceitful, treacherous, sly, shrewd, cruel, and nationalistic be- 
came dominant. During the five-year period (1941-1945) of 
Seago’s study which compared Japanese, blacks, and Germans, 


Japanese were often regarded more unfavorably than blacks. In- 


otypes also declined 


of the Japanese. Seago also suggests that Americans could perhaps 
discriminate between German Amer 
that German atrocities in Europe у 
touched. The former hypothesis is weak since one can question 
why there was no distinction between Japanese Americans and 
their counterparts in Japan. Although the “untouched America 
explanation proposed by Seago remains a possibility, the discrep- 
ancy can also be attributed to the fact that Germans, unlike the 
physically identifiable Japanese, were still members of a white 
race. As Daniels (1971) indicates, acts of German atrocities were 
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attributed to evil individuals while the Japanese actions were attri- 
buted to an evil race. 

Negative stereotypes of Japanese persisted into the early 
1950s. Gilbert (1951) found that Japanese were still characterized 
as being immature, sly, treacherous, and nationalistic; Chinese, 
on the other hand, started gaining positive stereotypes and losing 
more negative ones such as sly and superstitious. More recent 
studies have indicated a uniformly "positive" view of Chinese 
and Japanese (Karlins, Coffman, & Walters, 1969; Maykovich, 
1971, 1972). Chinese and Japanese are considered intelligent, 
industrious, loyal to the family, quiet, and shy. Ayabe (1971) 
was so impressed by the quietness exhibited by Asian students 
that he conducted a study to determine if Japanese students had 
the physical ability to speak as loudly as Caucasian students; no 
differences in voice strength were noted. 


VALIDITY OF STEREOTYPES 


Some Asian stereotypes have persisted for years. Asians were 
and still are considered intelligent, industrious, quiet, and loyal 
to the family. These persistent stereotypes have led some re- 
searchers to ask whether there are kernels of truth to stereotypes 
and whether stereotyping is necessarily bad (Brigham, 1971). 


The Determination of Stereotypes 


In order to answer the question regarding the validity of 
stereotypes, one must be able accurately to assess the stereotypes 
and the characteristics of the group. The assessment procedures 
typically used in determining stereotypes have been critized by 
Brigham (1971). Stereotypes attributed to the same ethnic groups 
may vary according to (a) whether studies employ open-ende 
or checklist questionnaires (Ehrlich & Rinehart, 1965), (b) whether 
subjects are asked to endorse or show knowledge of group stereo- 
types, (c) whether personal or social stereotypes are considered 
(Karlins et al., 1969), (d) personal familiarity and contact with 
the groups being rated (Cobb, 1949), (e) assumed social class 
of the ethnic members (Bayton, McAlister, & Hamer, 1956), (f) 
order of presentation for the ethnic groups being rated (Diab, 
1963), (g) the sophistication of subjects regarding the fallacies 
of making overgeneralizations (Gilbert, 1951), and (h) the social 
desirability of giving positive rather than negative stereotypes 
(Sigall & Page, 1971). Brigham concludes his analysis by offering 
suggestions for improving the research strategies involved in the 
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assessment of stereotypes and of their validity. 

Although the extent to which these methodological problems 
have influenced Asian American stereotypes is largely unknown, 
it appears to be minimal. As noted previously, there is a high 
degree of consensus regarding the traits attributed by the public 
to Chinese and Japanese. Members of these two ethnic groups 
are considered industrious, quiet, loyal to family ties, and courte- 
ous. In short they are viewed as model minorities. Moreover, 
these stereotypes obtained by asking respondents to endorse traits 
characteristic of Chinese and of Japanese have also been con- 
firmed by content analysis of newspapers; magazine articles, or 
films. Ogawa (1971) concludes that the following stereotypes of 
Japanese have emerged in the mass media: highly Americanized 
and assimilated, well educated, and superior in citizenship. А 
similar finding was obtained by Weiss (1970) in the case of Chinese 
Americans. 

Interestingly, in the studies by Ogawa and by Weiss, sex 
differences emerged in the favorability of stereotypes. Ogawa 
found that Japanese males were considered quiet, shy, timid, 
and interested in gardening; females were purported to be grace- 
ful, lovely, delicate, and servile. Although the male stereotypes 
are not intrinsically negative, the characterizations do not convey 
a charismatic, adventuresome, hero image. Japanese females, on 
the other hand, possess stereotypes that have been traditionally 
considered as desirable female qualities. The Chinese male image 
of being honest, studious, and obedient does not foster a mascu- 
line figure but the “Suzy Wong” stereotype of females (i.e., slim, 
sexy, feminine, and charming) can be viewed as a more positive 
one. The Chinese male image in films is best summed up by 


Weiss (1970): 
Chinese character profiles include the evil and cunning Dr. Fu Man- 
chu, the inscrutable Charlie Chan, and the agreeable but puzzled and 
simple proprietor of a hand-laundry shop. - - - Although the Chinese 
male has also been popularly characterized as “clever, honest, industri- 
ous and studious,” “a paragon of family virtue," “respectfully obedient 
to his elders” (traits acceptable in buiness and family success), he is 
still identified as "shy," “introverted,” “withdrawing” and “tongue-tied 
(traits unacceptable to current ideas of romanticism). S Further- 
more, the Occidental stage, screen and television image of the "hero 


. includes too few physical or cultural features of Oriental men 


[p. 274]. 

In summary, various studies do seem to agree upon the atti- 

tudes and beliefs held by the public toward Chinese and [рар 
Although the stereotypes аге generally favorable, the image o 
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the Asian female appears more positive than that of the Asian 
male. 


The Relationship Between Stereotypes and Group Characteristics 


Comparing these stereotypes with studies of Chinese and 
Japanese characteristics, it is apparent that there is some validity 
to the stereotypes. First, the “success” of Chinese and Japanese 
is a matter of record. They generally show low rates of juvenile 
delinquency and of hospital admissions for psychiatric problems 
(Abbott & Abbott, 1968; Kitano, 1969a). The divorce rate for 
Japanese is quite low (Kitano, 1969b), and the educational level 
particularly in the proportion of Chinese and Japanese college 
graduates exceeds that of whites (Daniels & Kitano, 1970; Schmid, 
Nobbe, & Mitchell, 1968). The recent study by Levine and Montero 
(1973) indicates that almost 90% of the Sansei have or are attending 
college. These statistics give credence to the “model” status of 
these Asian Americans. Second, research on Chinese and Japanese 
students reveals some consensus between stereotypes and person- 
ality traits. On the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, Fenz 
and Arkoff (1962) found that Chinese and Japanese males were 
significantly lower than Caucasians in dominance, autonomy, 
aggression, exhibitionism, and heterosexuality. Chinese and Japa- 
nese females showed more deference than their Caucasian coun- 
terparts. Other studies tend to support current stereotypes in 
the following characteristics: introversion of Japanese males 
(Meredith & Meredith, 1966); passivity of Japanese (Kitano, 
1969b); Chinese introversion and conformity (Sue & Kirk, 1972); 
and Japanese quietness (Ayabe, 1971). Several investigators 
(Meredith & Meredith, 1966; Weiss, 1970) share the view that 
Asian females are assimilating quicker than males and that stereo- 
types of Asian females may be more favorable, which facilitates 
interracial dating and marriage (Tinker, 1973; Weiss, 1970). 

Although it can be argued that there seems to be a relation- 
ship between current stereotypes and the status of these two Asian 
groups, the relationship is far from being unequivocal. First, com- 
parisons between stereotypes and ethnic group characteristics 
depend on the ability to accurately assess the latter. Official statis" 
tics on the status of Asians may not be valid. For example, Chinese 
and Japanese may be reluctant to seek mental health services 
which would lower official rates of mental illness (Kitano, 1970; 
Sue, 1973). Traditional values of Chinese and Japanese make 
it difficult for the individual to admit emotional problems an 
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to undergo treatment. In regard to the low Japanese divorce 
rates, cultural factors may dictate against formal divorce; the 
number of “emotional divorces” is unknown (Kitano, 1969a). Only 
recently have the problems of Chinatowns, such as poverty, unem- 
ployment, gang wars among youths, and poverty conditions, been 
publicized (see Jacobs, Landau, & Pell, 1971; Lyman, 1970). If 
we accept Brigham's notion (1971) that whether stereotypes are 
accurate depends upon the observer, then who the observer is 
and what criteria of accuracy are used become exceedingly impor- 
tant. 

Second, most studies of personality have compared mean 
differences between traits of different ethnic groups. To say that 
Chinese are more conforming than Caucasians actually tells us 
very little about Chinese as individuals or as a group. Allport 
(1954) mentioned that some traits ascribed to a group are rare 
within the group but never exist within other groups. Thus Chi- 
nese may be significantly more conforming than Caucasians; 
however, in both groups the vast majority of individuals may 
not be conforming. In one sense, the stereotype is accurate (Chi- 
neseare more conforming than Caucasians); and yet itis inaccurate 
(Chinese are conforming) when overgeneralized. 

Third, the nature of stereotypes often seems to depend upon 
the moods or conditions of society rather than upon any real 
characteristics of the stereotyped group. During the late 1800s 
when America experienced economic problems and unemploy- 
ment, attitudes toward Asians were extremely unfavorable. The 
war with Japan in the 1940s also resulted in negative attitudes 
and beliefs toward the Japanese. Beliefs that Asians were unas- 
similable, sexually aggressive, and treacherous were grossly false. 
In his classic book on prejudice, Allport (1954) has discussed 
the effects of societal events on the attitudes and behaviors toward 
minority group members. Factors such as the nation's employment 
situation, changes in social mobility, and the relative density of 
minority groups often influence attitudes toward minorities. 

The current mood of the country has been more concerned 
than ever before with civil rights and racial equality. Stereotypes 
toward minorities are less negative. More realistic, or at least 
more favorable, images of Asians can be seen in television pro- 
grams or films. Asian Americans are no longer merely portrayed 
as cooks, busboys, laundry men, sinister villains, and geishas. Al- 
though Paik (1971) feels that stereotypes are still perpetuated, 
he notes that there have been attempts to break stereotypes in 
movies. 
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Flower Drum Song (1961) used Asian stereotypes as the punch lines 
of jokes and the themes for songs creating a happy contented image 
of the Asian living in Chinatown San Francisco. . . . The father and 
aunt are not wise ancestors, but practical stubborn activists. The 
younger son is interested, not in karate, but baseball. The older son 
is not the quiet studious hardworking number one son, but a young 
man in love. The leading Asian girl is a loud, hip, shapely swinging 
night club dancer. The friend of the family is a hustler and nightclub 
entrepreneur [Paik, 1971, pp. 33-34]. 

The relationship between the United States and the country 
associated with a particular minority group may also influence 
stereotypes. The favorability of Japanese American stereotypes 
over the past 30 years has gone from extremely negative to ex- 
tremely positive. The major events that transpired during this 
time period were the war and, more recently, the trade relation- 
ship between the United States and Japan. Indeed Japan has 
emerged as an industrious, progressive, and economically impor- 
tant country. In a similar sense, the increased friendliness between 
the People's Republic of China and the United States may give 
Chinese Americans more favorable stereotypes. However, the cor- 
relation between stereotypes and international events is less clear 
in the case of Chinese since Chinese Americans cannot be easily 
identified with a particular country or form of government. The 
People's Republic of China, Nationalist Free China, and Hong 
Kong represent quite different life styles. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF STEREOTYPES 


Brigham (1971) feels that there is a paucity of evidence re- 
garding the validity of stereotypes, there is little agreement on 
what aspects of stereotypes are undesirable (i.e., rigidity, faulty 
thinking, ethnocentrism, inaccuracy), and the relationship be- 
tween stereotypes and behaviors is unclear. Although most investi- 
gators believe that stereotypes are bad, he notes that it has been 
difficult to specify the reasons why. 

Much research has focused on the stereotypist's thought рго- 
cesses, personality, and behaviors toward minorities. The effects 
of being victimized by stereotypes have been studied to a lesser 
degree. A few studies suggest that negative stereotypes can have 
detrimental effects on self-image. Evaluations of colors are relat 
to the evaluation of races (Williams, 1965). White is considere 
most favorable, followed by yellow, red, brown, and black; Cauca- 
sians and blacks are respectively most and least favorably evaluat- 
ed, with Asians in an intermediate position. Although cause апе 
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effect cannot be determined, Williams and Roberson (1967) did 
find that color evaluation and racial awareness appear to develop 
concurrently with the former possibly reinforcing the latter. In 
the past, black children have preferred white dolls or white play- 
mates (Morland, 1966; Clark & Clark, 1947), although there is 
now evidence that the trend may be changing (Hraba & Grant, 
1970). Furthermore, negative stereotypes often result in self-ful- 
filling prophecies. Blacks may learn to fulfill the role of being 
intellectually dull (Katz, 1969), since to act bright is a sign of 
being “uppity” (Pettigrew, 1964). Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) 
suggest that disadvantaged students fall behind in school because 
of teachers’ expectations; when teachers were led to believe some 
students could be expected to improve, at the end of the year 
these students made dramatic changes in IQ scores. 

As mentioned previously, the Asian male projects a demascu- 
linized stereotype. Weiss (1970) believes that many Chinese Amer- 
ican females are contemptuous of Chinese males, who are per- 
ceived to be lacking in confidence, assertiveness, and sexual attrac- 
tiveness. Many Asian females have the same view of males as 
portrayed by the mass media, and they also share the same nega- 
tive evaluations of these “unmasculine” characteristics. As a conse- 
quence, some Chinese have developed racial self-hatred (Sue & 
Sue, 1971). Thus stereotypes and expectancy often influence self- 
images. 

In another sense, however, the beliefs that Asians are quiet, 
unobstrusive, hard working, and intelligent can be viewed as posi- 
tive. For one, they are more favorable than past images of Asians. 
The problem is that such stereotypes, although positive, may also 
have negative side effects. An Asian student may remain passive, 
unquestioning, and obedient in order to conform to his teachers’ 
expectations. A rebellious or low achieving student is likely to 
face the wrath of his teachers for violating their stereotypes of 
Asians (Sue & Sue, 1971). Indeed, with the rise in militancy among 
Asian youths, one can wonder how well received Asian Americans 
will be in the future. Uniformly “positive” stereotypes also make 
it difficult to realize that Asians may have problems. Many of 
the current Chinese and Japanese youths reject the “model minor- 
ity” status of Asians (Tachiki, Wong, Odo, & Wong, 1971) as 
another technique of white racism. 

Stereotypes of groups can be abused. The apparent success 
of Asian Americans, as reflected by stereotypes, 18 often held 
as a model for other minorities. It is argued that blac! 
copy the Asians and that America is not really racist since some 
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nonwhite minorities are able to achieve the “American dream.” 
This ignores the tremendous variations among ethnic groups and 
is a gross oversimplification of complex phenomena. The sudden 
change in the stereotypes of Japanese and Chinese also provides 
a note of warning. Stereotypes often reflect rather than determine 
national policies (Brigham, 1971), so that any change in relations 
with Japan and China could easily revive old stereotypes. A quick 
conversion to the use of stereotypes may also indicate a tendency 
to change to negative stereotypes when conditions warrant. Finally, 
stereotypes whether of a positive or negative nature ignore the 
humanity of the object. No person is all good or all bad, as 
is inferred by most stereotypes. 


CONCLUSION 


There can be no doubt that Chinese and Japanese stereotypes 
are exceedingly favorable. To some extent, the stereotypes indi- 
cate a greater willingness of white Americans to view Asians in 
a more positive fashion. They also reflect the achievement of 
Chinese and Japanese. If stereotypes are an inescapable product 
of man's thinking, then strong efforts must be made to control 


their side effects and potential misuse—even in the case of positive 
stereotypes. 
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Americans have perpetuated inaccurate images and attitudes concern- 
ing the Chinese that suggest the operation of social-psychological 
anomalies and prevent the growth of healthy human relations. Narrow 
stereotypic perceptions of and prejudice toward the Chinese have been 
so pervasive and tenable that Americans of Chinese ancestry do not 
perceive themselves with a meaningful identity. Examination of Ameri- 
can social studies textbooks for elementary and secondary schools shows 
that Asian studies and the involvement of Asians in American history 
are barely mentioned or neglected completely; furthermore what 
information is given reinforces stereotypic illusions. There is rising 
protest and counterresponse to the restrictive perceptions among 
younger Asian Americans who seek the identity and acceptance they 
have been denied by others and themselves. 


The Chinese Historical Society of America worked very hard 
preparing for the centennial celebration of the completion of 
the transcontinental railroad. One of its projects was the dedica- 
tion of plaques at Sacramento and Promontory in tribute to the 
12,000 Chinese coolies who had built the Central Pacific line 
over the Sierra Nevadas to the centennial site. Leaders and workers 
of the Society and other contributing groups proudly gathered 
for the festivities at Promontory, Utah. 

On May 10, 1969, about 20,000 assembled for the celebration; 
eighty-one of them had paid $1000 for a special train from and 
back to New York and some were railroad enthusiasts and officials 
from overseas. The people sweltered under the blazing desert 
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sun as four U.S. senators, seven congressmen, the governor of 
Utah, Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe, and film actor 
John Wayne made their presence known. The main speaker was 
Secretary Volpe. 

Even at one point criticizing campus demonstrators— "They 
should get down on their knees and thank God that they have 
the opportunity to go to college"—Volpe's rambling spetch 
seemed poorly suited to the occasion. It thoroughly amazed the 
Chinese delegation from San Francisco by ignoring the important 
contributions of the Chinese, past and present—those who had 
labored for the Central Pacific and those who worked so hard 
to provide some recognition at last for the forgotten coolies. Volpe 
orated: 


Who else but Americans could drill 10 tunnels in mountains 30 feet 
deep in snow? Who else but Americans could chisel through miles 
of solid granite? Who else but Americans could have laid 10 miles 
of track in 12 hours? 

The Chinese officials on the VIP platform sat silent, despite 
the injury they felt. Not only did the tributes they heard slight 
the historic role of the Chinese in America, but there was a famil- 
iar chauvinistic ring to them. None of the Chinese railroad 
workers were Americans, as was true for the Irish workers who 
labored for the Union Pacific. However, the Chinese suffered 
prejudice that surpassed bias against the white immigrants and 
were barred for years from becoming American citizens and en- 
joying ordinary civil and property rights (Lee, 1960; Nee, Nee, 
Yu, & Wong, 1972; Sung, 1967). 

The Stanford Observer, Stanford University’s alumni news- 
paper, printed a full page article in its May 1969 issue to honor 
the Golden Spike celebration. It reflected the same chauvinistic 
stresses and omissions in regard to the characteristics and origins 
of the workers, though it did criticize those who delayed the 
final construction and festivities by striking to obtain wages that 
were earned months before. 


Tue HISTORICAL PROBLEMS OF ABUSE, STEREOTYPE, AND 
SxLr-InENTITY 


A century ago, Judge Nathaniel Bennett helped celebrate 
the completion of the railroad by declaring in a San Francisco 
speech that the monumental work was due to the “proper origins" 
of Californians. 


In the veins of our people, flows the commingled blood of the four 
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greatest nationalities of modern days. The impetuous daring and dash 
of the French, the philosophical and sturdy spirit of the German, 
the unflinching solidity of the English, and the light-hearted impetuo- 
sity of the Irish, have all contributed each its appropriate share. . . . 
A people deducing its origins from such races, and condensing their 
best traits into its national life, is capable of any achievement [San 
Francisco Bulletin, 1869]. 

The day following the historic event, the Chicago Times (1869) 
made slight but favorable mention of the Chinese workers “with- 
out whose aid it would have been difficult to complete the end 
of the road [p. 2]." In another article in the same issue, favorable 
mention was also given Chinese workers who gave “good satisfac- 
tion” as “profitable laborers” in Louisiana parishes. The article 
implied that Chinamen might replace “Ethiopians,” whom “mis- 
taken philanthropists and unscrupulous politicians” were attempt- 
ing to enfranchise. The strong implication appears to be that 
the Chinese workers were perceived as competitors to other cheap 
sources of labor and delegated to the same social strata in which 
blacks suffered. The article also said that although a black would 
be accepted as “a hired servant” in the South, “as a voting citizen, 
however much politicians may seek to use him, he must expect 
to be forever despised [p. 4].” 

Pitting one immigrant group against another to compete for 
lower strata employment and acceptance has been a traditional 
means of entry into American society. However, the blacks and 
Chinese have had definite disadvantages assigned them by white 
Americans that persist to some degree today. Construction of the 
transcontinental railroad exemplified such ethnic competition; 
discrimination against the Chinese during and after the construc- 
tion demonstrates some of the worst iniquities of 19th century 
capitalism and bias. 

The Western states did not develop the institution of black 
slavery, but they had their own alien subjects and complementary 
social psychological stereotypes to mask and justify their behavior. 
Barth (1964) hypothesized that Sinophobia stemmed from the 
Chinese workers’ peculiarity as unfree sojourners, whose work 
camp and Chinatown society and conformity to regimented 
drudgery and alien ways threatened California’s high hopes for 
building the “true American state” without slavery. Barth’s point 
seems highly questionable; it assumes that there was an uniform 
highmindedness governing the thinking and actions of 19th cen- 
tury Californians. Instead, hysteria, expediency, and crude stereo- 
types overcame fact and merit in the treatment of the Chinese 


and in debates about what was proper justice for them. 
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The low social status and image of the coolies did matter, 
as can be seen in Leland Stanford's cavalier behavior toward 
them over time. In respect to their Central Pacific work, Stanford 
said that without them it would have been impossible to complete 
the western portion of "this great national highway." In later 
years as a politician, he reversed his sympathies and helped pave 
the way for discriminatory Chinese exclusion laws, 14 of which 
were eventually passed between 1880 and 1924. Central Pacific's 
field manager, Charles Crocker, however, did not betray the Chi- 
nese workers he learned to respect; he braved popular abuse 
and ridicule by testifying for them before an 1876 joint Congres- 
sional Commission studying exclusion proposals. 

After the railroad work, the Chinese continued to prove their 
merit despite bigotry and abuse, as evidenced in Mark Twain's 
Roughing It. Twain wrote the following from his observations 
as a reporter for the Territorial Enterprise in Virginia City, Nevada: 


Of course there was a large Chinese population . . .. it is the case 
with every town and city on the Pacific coast. They are a harmless 
race when white men either let them alone or treat them no worse 
than dogs; in fact, they are almost entirely harmless anyhow, for they 
seldom think of resenting the vilest insults or the cruelest injuries. 
They are quiet, peaceable, tractable, free from drunkenness, and they 
are as industrious as the day is long. A disorderly Chinaman is rare, 
and a lazy one does not exist. So long as a Chinaman has strength 
to use his hands he needs no support from anybody; white men often 
complain of want of work, but a Chinaman offers no such complaint; 
he always manages to find something to do. He is a great convenience 
to everybody—even to the worst class of white men, for he bears 
the most of their sins, suffering fines for their petty thefts, imprison- 
ment for their robberies, and death for their murders. Any white 
man can swear a Chinaman's life away in the courts, but no Chinaman 
can testify against a white man. Ours is the "land of the free"—nobody 


denies that nobody challenges it. (Maybe it is because we won't let 
other people testify.) ... . 


In California he [the Chinese] gets a living out of old mining claims 
that white men have abandoned as exhausted and worthless—and 
then the officers come down on him once a month with an exorbitant 
swindle to which the legislature has given the broad, general name 
of "foreign" mining tax, but it is usually inflicted on no foreigners 
but Chinamen. "This swindle has in some cases been repeated once 
or twice on the same victim in the course of the same month—but 
the public treasury was not additionally enriched by it, probably 
[Clemens, 1880, p. 391]. 


According to Yu (1970), the Chinese immigrants suffered 
open brutality as well as oppression from municipal and state 
laws and ordinances that seem similar to the treatment of blacks 
and Chicanos. Although others besides Twain also spoke highly 
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of their industry, honesty, and sobriety, the Chinese were caught 
between the claims of unemployed whites during the depression 
ofthe 1870s and their tenuous social status. They were chastised 
for taking low wages, but why did those who forced such standards 
upon them go without criticism? Who really does fit the roles 
of victim and oppressor? Under the logic of such chastisement, 
blacks should have been attacked for being slaves. Ironically, Le- 
land Stanford and other such opportunists attacked the Chinese 
for taking terms that they controlled completely. Lyman (1971), 
а sociologist who had specialized in the study of frontier society, 
wrote that in the first 50 years of their residence in America 
the Chinese suffered one of the most outrageous attacks on a 
whole people that has ever been perpetrated by an aroused citi- 
zenry. For reasons contrary to their merit, Africans and Chinese 
were the only people America barred from immigration by name 
and law in the 19th century and only the Chinese in the 20th 
century. 


AMERICAN Bias AND MISCONCEPTIONS 


There has been a peculiar blend of naive simplicity, a dualism 
of favorability /unfavorability, and vicarious stereotypic refer- 
ences in the perceptions of white Americans toward the Chinese. 
The Golden Spike Centennial provides one sign that a disparate 
relationship continues between reality and representation of the 
Chinese people in American society. Judge Bennett and Secretary 
Volpe typify the same myopic, ethnocentric view of what an Amer- 
ican and a Chinese can be. Whatever an American is, can he 
Or she possibly be someone like Charlie Chan, Anna May Wong, 
Kung Fu's Caine, Fu Manchu, or Benson Fong? One of Bret 
Harte’s “heathen Chinee, опе of Pearl Bucks innumerable 
characters, or Mark Twain’s Chinese miners? Architect I. M. Pei, 
Novelist Han Suyin, Nobel Laureates T. D. Lee and C. N. Yang, 
the highly publicized tong men and sing-song girls of bygone 
years, or the immigrant hoodlums of recent times in San Francisco s 
Chinatown? Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Chou En-lai, Anna Chen- 
nault, Mao Tse-tung, or Senator Hiram Fong? Laundryman, 


houseboy, grocer, restauranteur, teacher, doctor, engineer, or 


clerk? The answer is obviously all and none of them alone; because 


Such a tremendously varied group of people cannot be charac- 


_ terized so simply, so blanketly. There are so many other relevant 


factors that make people real and human, factors most Americans 


"are aware of but have not considered for Asians. 


American perceptions of what is Chinese have flip-flopped 
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back and forth over time, mainly because the basic image has 
been a superficial one and has been perpetuated by inadequate 
information and prejudice. Current events and diplomatic exigen- 
cies concerning China have dictated what shade the image should 
assume and indicate its shallowness. Asking, after President 
Nixon's visit to Peking, what happened to White House "visions 
of Maoist golden hordes, eager to rampage across the Asian land- 
scape?”, Keatley concluded that “diplomatic perceptions and 
priorities have changed, permitting Mr. Nixon to discover that 
the Chinese threat no longer exists, and perhaps never did [1972, 
p. 6].” 

American perceptions also tend to view nonwhite peoples 
in sharply contrasting terms, which tends to restrict the scope 
of tolerable behavior for them. As Isaacs (1962) put it: 

American images of the Chinese tend largely to come in jostling pairs. 
The Chinese are seen as a superior people and an inferior people; 
devilishly exasperating heathens and wonderfully humanists; wise 
sages and sadistic executioners; thrifty and honorable men and sly 
and devious villains; comic opera soldiers and dangerous fighters [pp. 
70-71]. 

To counter the negative aspects of American stereotypic per- 
ceptions, Chinese-Americans have been pressured to seek assimi- 
lation within a mold that was quite tailored and inflexible. Thus, 
to achieve their present level of social acceptance the Chinese 
have attempted to be successful, greater-than-life Americans, es- 
pecially through educational achievement into the professions and 
through exceptional citizenship traits, such as having the lowest 
crime rate of any ethnic group (Block, 1971). 

Asian Americans generally feel that bias against them today 
has decreased tremendously since World War 11, but stereotyping 
and prejudice remain. Recently the expression, “a Chinaman’s 
chance,” was used by a university faculty member in conversation 
with the author and another professor, and both persons claimed 
to be unaware of its biased connotation. Other incidents indicate 
that well-educated Americans often do not know or recognize 
the history of discrimination against Asians in America. Televi- 
sion’s Archie Bunker is presently a leading American comedian 
because by mouthing racial slurs and expressing prejudicial atti- 
tudes, people sense what he is saying and thinking. For the Chin- 
ese, he exclaims and stares: “You know what Chinks are like!” 

The continuing appearance on television of old bigoted Hol- 
lywood films such as “The Hatchetman” produced in 1933 help 
indoctrinate still another generation. The author's children are 
fourth-generation Americans who yet hear the age-old abuse from 
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biased peers—whose numbers, however, do seem fewer than in 
the past. Employment and housing remain covert areas of discrim- 
ination against Asians when open restrictions can still be remem- 
bered. Similar to prohibitions against Jews in medieval Europe, 
the Alien Land Law of 1913 prevented immigrant Asians from 
owning land through 1952. As recently as 1964 in San Francisco 
this author taught students who lived in areas where he could 
not buy or lease a home. Asa third-generation American, a Korean 
War GI, a Stanford doctorate, 1 am typical of other Asian 
Americans who are outraged by statements such as: “How long 
have you been in the U.S.?” and “You speak English very well.” 

Bias against the Chinese seems less than what it really is, 
for most Asians still remain passive before it and let their work 
speak for itself. This pattern of response and the general achieve- 
ment of Asians have led to a false sense of complacency on the 
part of most liberal-minded Americans, which assumes that Asians 
have been successfully assimilated into American society and are 
more white than yellow (e.g., “I never think of them as Asian 
or yellow”). Thus the major manifestation of the ethnic problem 
may not be a direct sense of discrimination but a lack of identity 
and understanding of Asian American contributions and distinc- 
tions. LaPiere’s (1934) classic study of attitudinal bias versus actual 
behavior found that American hostelers and restauranteurs exhi- 
bited a hostile, bigoted attitude toward Chinese in answer to a 
questionnaire, but responded in a contrary manner in face-to-face 
contact. The two levels of perception and judgment, person-to- 
person and racial-group stereotype, continue to influence the 
lives of Asian Americans. While the common expression for 
European travel is “going to,” Asian Americans are somehow 
“going back” even if they are going to Asia for the first time. 

The Chinese have been able to ameliorate bias largely 
through strong motivation for educational and occupational 
achievement, cohesive family structure in which harmony and 
responsibility are maintained, and adaptability to social-environ- 
mental conditions (Hsu, 1953; Lee, 1960; Sung, 1967). More 
American Chinese, however, are beginning to ask themselyes who 
they are and if they must ignore and reject their Chinese heritage 
in order to be considered and perceive themselves as Americans 
(Fersh, 1972), or if they should foster an unique identity as “Chi- 
natown” Americans (Chin, 1972). The term “banana,” i.e., white 
inside and yellow outside, has developed in recent years to charac- 
terize Asians who are either unfamiliar with or belittle their ethnic 
Toots. 
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The changing attitude partly explains the lack of uniform 
welcome and acceptance tourists have found in Chinatowns in 
recent years (e.g., “This is not a zoo!”). Chickencoop Chinaman, 
a recent Broadway play by Frank Chin, epitomizes the Chinese 
Americans’ torment. Winning good reviews, the play concerns 
the memorable character of Tam Lum, a Chinese American who 
rebels in anguish against the identity he has been given and the 
identity that he wants to assume. Responding to the question 
“Where were you born?,” he says: 


Chinamen are made, not born—Out of junk-imports, lies, railroad 
scrap iron, dirty jokes, broken bottles, cigar smoke, Cosquila Indian 
blood, wino spit and lots of milk of amnesia. I am the natural born 
ragmouth speaking the motherless bloody tongue. I talk the talk of 
orphans. . . . I was no more born than nylon or acrylic. For I am 
a Chinaman, a miracle synthetic, drip dry and machine washable. 
Ethnic consciousness and pride have always been realities 
that Chinese Americans have attempted to balance against con- 
flicting prejudice and life patterns. Block (1971) has written that 
American born Chinese are: 
among the most alien of aliens, the most American of Americans. 
They've been maligned, mistreated, even massacred, but they've re- 
mained a silent minority—except to voice allegiance to the United 
States . . . [they] are somewhat like chop suey—an American dish 
that Chinese eschew—a miscellany . . . [p. 2]. 
A significant development today is the overt and dynamic charac- 
teristic of ethnic concern among Chinese Americans. Most of 
the younger people involved have great-grandparents who were 
born in the United States, many of whom never learned to speak 
English at all and thus did not actually face the same bicultural 
problems as their children and grandchildren. While the proper 
road to success and acceptance in the past was passiveness and 
cultural separatism, more assertive avenues are developing today. 
The furor which developed over the mass media's promotion 
of a Charlie Chan theme (with Chan foods, cartoons, comics, 
films, and paperbacks) to capitalize on Nixon's 1979 Peking talks 


demonstrates the rising ethnic concern today among Asians 
(Neusweek, 1972; Chin, 1973). 


Myopia IN TEXTBOOKS 


To see what schools teach about the Chinese, 300 social stu- 
dies textbooks currently available for elementary and secondary 
Schools at the curriculum libraries of the University of Wisconsin; 
Madison and the Madison Public Schools were examined. Of all 
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public references that could relate the Chinese involvement in 
American life and history, school textbooks represent the most 
common, complete, and reliable documentary sources available 
in American communities (Kagan & Kagan, 1971; Posner & 
deKeijzer, 1973). 


Methodology 


Content analysis has been successfully applied to determine 
significant characteristics of historical documents and to infer 
the intentions of the producers of the material under study and 
its potential effects such as for propaganda (Cook, 1966). The 
method employs quantitative techniques, such as frequency tabu- 
lations, and in-depth analyses which are as objective and insightful 
as can be generated by the investigators. The checklist used here 
was adapted from a checklist for evaluating textbooks which was ` 
developed by Michaelis (1963). It contained the following ques- 
tions about the texts: 


What is the general format of the text? 

Does it reflect historical balance? 

. What types of illustrations are found? 

. Do they contribute to the meaningfulness of the curriculum? 

. Are facts presented accurately? 

. Are new developments included? 

Are controversial issues handled? 

. If so, are they discussed adequately and fairly? 

. Does the book emphasize movements and trends rather than 
isolated facts? 

10. Are minority groups treated fairly and adequately? 

11. Does it stimulate interests which lead to further study? 

12. Does it encourage free inquiry while providing an adequate and 

accurate working base? 
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Findings and Discussion 


Textbook references to China and the Chinese in past and 
present American life reveal an interesting pattern of neglect 
and stereotyping. About 7596 of the 300 texts made no mention 
of Chinese at all. Of the remaining 76 (see Table 1), 53 (1796 
overall) gave a token representation with a picture of an Asian, 
often in an interracial group of Americans, and/or one or two 
lines mentioning the existence of urban Chinatowns (e.g., “China- 
towns preserve interesting Oriental customs; San Francisco’s is 
a must stop for visitors to the lovely city by the Golden Gate.”), 
several lines about Chinese railroad workers, the laundry and 
culinary skills of Chinese people, or their relation to China where 
their ancestors first developed silk. 
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TABLE 1 
Types OF COVERAGE AND CONTENT IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS CONTAINING INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

Text and Only Text Illustration 

Illustration Content Only "Totals 
2 + pages 2 0 0 2 
1-2 pages 11 5 5 2L 
less than one page 19 20 9 48 
one sentence 0 5 0 5 
"Totals 32 30 14 76 


Twenty-three textbooks (7.6%) devoted several paragraphs 
and some even gave several pages to the Chinese. Such coverage, 
however, cannot overcome superficiality and misrepresentation. 
In discussions of the railroad period, Leland Stanford and his 
missing the golden spike with the silver sledge received more 
historical emphasis than the engineering feats and the workers. 
Several books provided elaborate coverage that seemed prejudi- 
cial and sensational in choice and orientation, e.g., emphasis upon 
the Yellow Peril theme and on tong violence at Weaverville, Cali- 
fornia in 1854. Perhaps the most comprehensive and objective 
summary that could be packed into two pages is found in Frost 
(1969). Caughey (1966) and Seaberg (1966) provide better than 
average coverages of the Chinese role in constructing the trans- 
continental railroad and discrimination against them in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Since elementary schools usually cover American history 
more extensively in fifth-grade social studies than any other 
grade, Mitchell (1971) examined under the author's supervision 
19 fifth-grade social studies textbooks presently found in schools. 
Intensive content analysis was used to see how four groups— 
American Indians, blacks, Asians, and Chicanos—were treated 
in terms of historical content and balance, illustrations, and teach- 
ers' guides. The findings indicated a significant lack of compre- 
hensive and accurate representation of those cultural and ethnic 
groups. The Chicanos and Asians barely received any attention 
at all. Pre-1865 history received the greatest attention and space 
by far, to the general neglect of modern history. Consequently, 
little or no attention was provided historical and social aspects 
of the four minority groups to help students understand modern 
events and social issues. What illustrations and written texts were 
provided them tended to be misleading and stereotypic. 

One would have to read advanced history books to learn 
that thousands of Chinese went to Europe to help the Allied 
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cause during World War I and that they and their country were 
poorly repaid by the Allies who awarded German-held territories 
in China to Japan. Even the search for a westward route to Asia 
is downplayed in terms of the rich culture and goods Europe 
desired so strongly from “Cathay.” The handling of China and 
the Chinese in social studies textbooks indicates how inadequately 
all nonwhite minority groups have been represented. Texts seem 
unanimous in stressing the theme that America is a melting pot 
of diverse peoples involving Asians and other nonwhite minori- 
ties. However, the miserable coverage given them implies their 
involvement is tangential and secondary. Though much of it is 
poorly prepared, the recent attention given blacks in school text- 
books is long overdue. Corresponding attention has not developed 
for the histories of Asians and Latin Americans. 

The carefully documented analysis by Miller (1969) of the 
contradictory and misleading American image of the Chinese 
from 1785-1882 repeatedly refers to the false and unflattering 
descriptions of China and its people in textbooks and other print- 
ed matter. Criticizing the Chinese for their backwardness, John 
Quincy Adams defended the “natural” right of the British to 
force the sale of opium in China through military means. Even 
the great liberal, Emerson, was so uninformed that he said tea 
would be the only original contribution the Chinese could bring 
to a world conference. 


Implications for Textbook Changes 


, Itseems reasonable to require that the authors of social stu- 
dies textbooks present truthful and comprehensive accounts and 
interpretations of the past. Students and parents typically accept 
the factual content of social studies textbooks without much ques- 
tion. In choice and use of texts, social studies teachers are expect- 
ed to exert their professional preferences as to authors, learner 
level, topics, and emphases. And as they decide what books to 
use, we should also assume that teachers can and do give signifi- 
cant weight to the accuracy and completeness of texts. However, 
as we have seen, textbook development and usage continue to 
be unreliable and lamentable. 

Referring to difficulties of producing profitable books, text- 
book publishers are typically reluctant to consider revisions, espe- 
cially those they feel would hinder national sales. However, а 
textbook task force appointed by the California State Board of 
Education and chaired by Ken Washington of Los Angeles Com- 
munity College appears to be exerting effective influence (McFad- 
den, 1972). Concerned with 1.3 million social studies textbooks 
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for grades 5-8 that cost 2.3 million dollars, State Superintendent 
of Instruction Wilson Riles suggested California should use its 
clout in the market place to force publishers to improve their 
textbooks. The task force reported that present texts reflected: 

. absence of intellectual rigor, a superabundance of factual 
errors, a pervasive ethnocentrism in both framework and content, 
an infamous insensitivity to people of various ethnic groups and, 
at times, an apparent intellectual dishonesty. [They] too often 
include native Americans only as they constitute a problem for 
the Anglo-American majority [McFadden, 1972]. 

Some basic problems of social studies textbooks have been 
the low-level generalizations and concepts they teach about human 
events, values, and conditions, and their pretense at comprehen- 
siveness. Besides misrepresentations and errors, the selected foci 
of concern are often so narrow or so broad that little transfer 
value to modern social issues is gained (Yee, 1968). Instead of 
arguing for reverse ethnocentrism and "yellow history" materials 
and courses as a final objective, we would suggest that the general- 
izations and concepts aimed for in social studies should be univer- 
sally applicable and illustrated by a variety of examples. In such 
an approach, for example, conquest, war, and violence would 
not be glorified and presented as exemplary human behavior 
and problem solving. Thus the Alamo would not be portrayed 
аз а chauvinistic spectacle of good versus bad groups. It would 
become the realistic human tragedy it was—where the highest 
military courage and human devotion to a cause were shown 
by both Mexicans and Texans, all dedicated and yet constrained 
by the force of circumstances to their common deadly fate. The 
consequences of that battle continue to be reflected in negative 
human attitudes, which textbooks and teachers continue to per- 
petuate. А comprehensive approach to that event and its partici- 
pants would provide important learnings about the forces and 
background which brought it about and the consequences which 
followed. The Boxer Rebellion could be treated similarly and 
that would make a revealing study indeed. 

Examination of the motives and involvement of leaders and 
workers in the construction of the transcontinental railroad might 
cause more social studies writers to be less enthusiastic about 
the worthiness and heroics of the railroad magnates and more 
so about other principals, especially the workers and their field 
leaders (e.g., Yu, 1969). Also, students need to understand the 
operations of socioeconomic forces that are better balanced today 
then they were in the 19th century, but continue to require atten- 
tion. Viewed from a larger and more objective perspective, the 
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facts certainly make the contributions: of the field crews seem 
more remarkable and exemplary than that of the management, 
whose free-wheeling avarice and conniving self-interest even dis- 
gusted the public opinion of the 1870s (Utley & Ketterson, 1969). 
School texts that mention the Central Pacific in relation to the 
transcontinental railroad might also say that it became known 
as the Octopus for its despicable treatment of small farmers and 
workers. 

The flip-flopping images of China’s people and history have 
been directed more by sensationalism in newspapers, magazines, 
pulp thrillers popular in the twenties and thirties, novels, movies, 
speakers (who usually portrayed the Chinese in the worst light 
and condition while seeking funds to “serve” them), and China- 
town tours. Granted, the two-China issue during the last two de- 
cades made it difficult to portray the Chinese in simple terms. 
However, instead of handling the more complex situation with 
greater historical perspective and representation, educators have 
dealt even less often with Chinese studies than before. Thus the 
problems of ignorance and neglect of reliable studies in schools 
have worsened and helped perpetuate stereotypes and prejudice. 


REALISTIC PERCEPTIONS AND IDENTITIES Now 


With all of the vicarious sources that have been infusing 
Americans with information about China, it is not surprising that 
Isaacs (1962) found that “there js almost no end to the familiarity 
of Chinese strangeness, no counting the many bits and pieces 
of knowledge that add up to our national ignorance about China 
[p. 70]." According to Miller (1969), the most significant factor 
in the establishment of an American history of negative attitudes 
toward the Chinese was "the unfavorable image of the Chinese 
that preceded them to the United States." The undeserved image 
became a perceptual anomaly as “for decades American traders, 
diplomats, and Protestant missionaries had developed and spread 
conceptions of Chinese deceit, cunning, idolatry, despotism, xeno- 
phobia, cruelty, infanticide, and intellectual and sexual perversity 
[Miller, p. 201]." The perceptual myopia which started and con- 
tinues in American society as a peculiar blend of displacement, 
ignorance, and stereotypic trash has found new bits and pieces 
to reinforce its basically unchanging attitude structure. The first 
remedial objective in education, therefore, should not be just 
dispensing quantities of knowledge about the Chinese but dispell- 
ing stereotypic images with relevant learnings. 

Emphasis upon textbook learning is not the best approach 
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to teach youngsters human values and cross-cultural understand- 
ings. Why is there no movement in American education to develop 
Chinese and Japanese language programs? Present day trade and 
relations with Japan and those anticipated with the People's 
Republic of China certainly make it important that we not only 
understand Asians better but can speak their languages. Why 
do Americans laugh when Confucius is mentioned? Can there 
possibly be something of value in Asian philosophy? A course 
which considers parallels and contrasts between Western and East- 
ern philosophical views would be stimulating and relevant. Chin- 
ese art and architecture are highly prized throughout the world, 
but one would not think so from American school and college 
curricula. 

Americans have oriented themselves so strongly to Europe 
that they have ignored Asia, despite our mistakes and tragic in- 
volvements there over the years. Who knows what changes in 
history there might have been if American public opinion and 
decision makers had not underestimated and misunderstood 
Asians. American leaders knew so little about the Japanese during 
World War II that anthropologist Ruth Benedict was asked and 
undertook to write a description of Japanese culture without ever 
being in Japan. The first line of her classic is notably pathetic: 
"The Japanese were the most alien enemy the United States had 
ever fought in an all-out struggle [Benedict, 1948]." America 
must prepare itself for the new era of cooperation and mutual 
involvement in Asia that has just begun. One place to start is 
to develop some insight into America's own Asian citizens and 
to help them to assume meaningful identities. 
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This article is concerned with the effects of social change on the role 
relationships and adjustment of Chinese Americans. The influences 
of cultural and social assimilation have undermined the commitment 
of Chinese youths to traditional cultural norms, and social disequili- 
brium can be seen within the family as well as outside the home. 
The changing sex role of females has affected their relationships with 
their parents and the opposite sex. Chinese vary in the extent to 
which they have become progressively removed from their parental 
culture, and the social distances between Chinese with different life 
styles have segregated them into a variety of disparate groups. Some 
of the changes in the psychological and social characteristics of the 
Chinese are examined from empirical studies. 


The social roles of people in the Orient differ at many points 
from those in the West (Fong, 1970; Hsu, 1955; R. H. Lee, 1960). 
Generally, the design of the social fabric influences the way people, 
males and females, relate to one another. Since the central геа 
of Chinese life, the traditional family system, has persisted for 
over two thousand years without any substantial change, it is 
obvious that the social roles in Chinese society have been fabricated 
by the ages (S. C. Lee, 1953). But with the incursions of the 
West into China and the incipient industrialization that followed 
during the early part of the twentieth century, some alterations 
of the Chinese fabric have taken place, especially in the larger 
cities and trade ports. The great majority of the Chinese immi- 
grants in America, however, came from poor rural villages in 
China which were mostly untouched by Western ways. This article | 
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will examine the effects of social change on the role relationships 
and adjustment of Chinese in America. 


TRADITIONAL ROLES AND VALUES 


The life styles of the old immigrants in the ethnic enclave 
are basically fashioned after old world norms. The immigrant 
Chinese would naturally transmit their culture to their offspring, 
socializing them to conform to the contours of their cultural and 
filial roles. The Chinese have traditionally been accustomed to 
live within a prescribed pattern of behavior. A social hierarchy 
exists in the family system which takes into account generation, 
age, and sex. The Confucian philosophy behind the family system 
is prescribed status which gives every man and woman a definite 
place in society. If everyone knows his place and acts in accordance 
with his position, social order is believed to be assured. In a 
traditional society, the members of the elder generation are 
superior to those of the younger generation, and within each 
generation the eldest has priority over the youngest. Additionally, 
males occupy a superior position in relation to females. The 
relationship between father and son is especially emphasized, for 
it is considered to be the most important one in the family. This 
relationship, viewed as a link in an unending chain between 
generations, reaches up to ancestor worship and down to the 
"sin" of no posterity. Whenever economically feasible, the extended 
family system encourages the living together of blood relatives 
under one roof. Filial piety or loyal devotion to parents is a 
primary commandment to all Chinese. Since it is strictly tabooed 
to contradict or disobey one's elders, the young person must 
at all cost exert self-restraint. The line of authority in the family 
remains indelible and clear-cut throughout the course of life. 
Even after a son is married, for instance, he still has to obey 
his father just as the father has to obey the grandfather. This 
arrangement makes sense in a society which is oriented towards 
preserving the status quo. It is less tenable in a society which 
is moving away from its linkage with the past. 

The family image that the immigrant parents brought with 
them to this country is based to a large extent on the traditional 
Chinese model. The authoritarian character of the Chinese family 
undoubtedly has some influence on child rearing practices. By 
and large, Chinese parents are used to making commands and 
expecting their children to obey. The old-fashioned parents do 
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not feel obligated to consult their offspring about matters that 
may affect their lives. Although parental love is universal, Chinese 
parents usually stand somewhat aloof from their children lest 
they lose respect for them (Hsu, 1955; Sung, 1971). In comparing 
the differences between Chinese and American families, Sung 


states: 
[The Chinese] father never tries to be a friend to his son, nor the 
mother a big sister to her daughter. There is never the informal 
comradeship or intense emotional feelings between the Chinese parent 
and child as there is in American homes. A parent is the authority 
that Eres obedience and authority must maintain its dignity [1971, 
p. 171]. 

Parent-child relationships in the Chinese family are charac- 
terized by a formal, respectful expression of traditional role 
expectations. Emotional displays and the expression of personal 
grievances are discouraged if not actively suppressed at home. 
In the socialization process, children are taught to place great 
value on family solidarity and to sacrifice self-expression in the 
interest of the larger good, that of maintaining harmonious 
relationships within the family. 

Chinese parents їп America still tend to maintain strict 
parental authority in their homes. There are several empirical 
studies which provide supporting evidence. In studying the child- 
rearing attitudes of various subcultures in America, Kriger and 
Kroes (1972) reported that Chinese mothers are stricter with their 
children than are comparable samples of Jewish and Protestant 
American mothers. The Chinese parents feel that their children's 
behavior would reflect on them. The respect and obedience that 
Chinese children give to authority figures are evident in other 
Situations too. In studying the behavior of Chinese and Caucasian 
children at a public school, Liu (1950) reported that all the school 
teachers remarked that Chinese children are better behaved, more 
obedient, and more responsible. Sollenberger (1968) has also 
commented on the way young Chinese children and adolescents 
get along with each other. He noted a lack among the young, 
of aggressive behavior such as bickering, quarreling, or fighting. 
The interview data showed that Chinese parents are much stricter 
about controlling their children’s aggression than are American 
Parents. Chinese parents want their children to conform to the 
traditional way of gentleness, manners, and willingness to acqui- 
esce; they do not want them to follow in the foreign way of 
aggressiveness and competitive behavior. 
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ROLE CONFLICTS 


Parental Authority 


In the process of growing up in America, the influences 
of acculturation and assimilation can undermine individuals’ 
commitment to Chinese cultural norms. When Chinese children 
enter the American public school system, they learn new skills 
and social values which are foreign to those of their parental 
culture. The socialization process in the school system is not without 
cultural overtones which sharpen the conflict of cultural loyalty 
faced by Chinese youths (Fong, 1968; Wright, 1964). It is common 
in the American culture to teach the individual to make his own 
decisions and to assert his own independence, which is contrary 
to the Chinese approach. The bicultural child may, then, develop 
some conflict-laden identifications with two social worlds, the one 
of parents and the other of teachers and peers. Oftentimes as 
the child grows older the peer values grow stronger and override 
parental sanctions. One of the common complaints of Chinese 
parents is that their children do not obey them—at least not 
as submissively as before. 

The conflict over parental authority seems to heighten during 
adolescence, as indicated by various observers (Chun-Hoon, 1971; 
R. H. Lee, 1960; Sung, 1971). Such conflicts have been vividly 
portrayed in two autobiographies by Chinese Americans; Fifth 
Chinese Daughter by Jade Snow Wong (1950) and Father and 
Glorious Descendant by Pardee Lowe (1943). The protagonists have 
to assert their own desires against the wishes of their parents 
and the traditional system of authority. For instance, the old 
custom of arranged marriage in which the parents picked out 
someone for their son or daughter runs counter to the wishes 
of the young, who are swayed by the prevailing society's romantic 
tendencies (R. H. Lee, 1960). Diverging styles of dating and mat- 
ing are fertile bases for conflicts (Fong, 1970; R. H. Lee, 1960). 
The surfacing of conflicts between the older and younger genera- 
tions would be shocking in traditional China. But this would not 
be the case at all in America, Customarily, American parents 
encourage their children to become as independent as possible 
and allow them, at least ideally, to choose their own role in life. 
But for the Chinese, such confrontations would widen the gap 
between the generations. d 

The tensions arising from reduced authority of parents m 
modern American families are of course not unique to the Chi- 
nese. In a study of American Indians, for example, Erikson (1963) 
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indicates that the “weakest relationship . . . seems to be that 
between the children and their fathers, who cannot teach them 
anything and who, in fact, have become models to be avoided 
[р. 160]. In a similar vein, Handlin (1952) indicates that often 
for many ethnic groups: 
It was necessary for fathers to turn for enlightenment to their sons 
. . as [the second generation] grew in knowledge and in craftiness, 
as their earnings rose above those of the head of the family, they 
ceased to bow to restraints and would no longer be ordered about 
[pp. 253-254]." 
The consequences of social change on patriarchal families 
in several ethnic minority groups seem to be similar. In their 
study of Japanese and Mexican patriarchal families in America, 
Clark and. Kiefer (1969) reached the following conclusions about 
the younger generation: 
While they have been taught like their parents that proper family re- 
lationships are always respectful and based on appropriate role behav- 
ior, they do not share their parents' beliefs that, despite the personal 
conflicts involved, formalized family interaction may be the best way 
of arranging things in an imperfect world. These young people wish 
things were different and some are angry and disappointed with their 
parents because they do not have greater intimacy and opportunity 
to express emotional and individual needs with their parents, they 
often observe in the families of their Anglo friends. The common 
complaint of young. . - Mexican-Americans, like the Japanese-Ameri- 
can counterparts, is that there is no communication between them 
and their elders—that everything is a game, а ritual that they cannot 
escape and that serves no positive purpose [p. 12]. 

m. tne conclusions seem to be applicable to Chinese-American 

amilies. 


Sex Roles 


In general, people are interwoven into the social fabric by 
the web of connections between social roles. In a transitional 
world, there is conflict generated as old roles are undone and 
new ones emerge. A change in the boundaries of one social role 
can potentially affect the entire interlocking system of role rela- 
tionships. In the modern world, sex roles are changing and mov- 
ing towards true equality. The change in the status of females 
has had quite an impact on the traditional Chinese family. With 
Tespect to education, it was thought that it would endanger femi- 
nine virtue: a girl was expected to be a devoted helper to her 
future mother-in-law and a bearer of many grandchildren for 
her, preferably male ones. The educational ambitions of con- 
temporary Chinese girls have broadened, but they may still find 
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that their emerging role is not fully accepted by all segments 
of Chinese society. As an illustration, Wright (1964) found that 
in Hong Kong there are still cases of the family food being sacri- 
ficed to provide education for a son, while many a daughter 
has to depend solely upon her own initiative to acquire an educa- 
tion. 

In view of the above considerations, Fong and Peskin (1969) 
hypothesized that China-born females enrolled in American col- 
leges feel alienated from and rebel against traditional expectations 
of what is appropriate for Chinese females. This prediction was 
supported by the results of the California Psychological Inventory, 
in which females scored lower than their male counterparts on 
most of the psychological scales, especially the Socialization and 
Good Impression Scales. The Socialization Scale is a measure 
of role-taking disposition and relates to deviant or rule-breaking 
behavior. The low score of the Chinese females on the Good 
Impression Scale indicates that they either reject or are less aware 
of the socially desirable response to enhance self-esteem in their 
social groups. The investigators of course presumed that such 
scores reflect the same deliberate disavowal of cultural role de- 
mands that had been operating in their decision to attend college, 
and possibly to pursue a career. 

In the same study (Fong & Peskin, 1969), the results on 
the Femininity Scale are of particular interest. This is the only 
scale on which the China-born male and female groups exceeded 
American norms; that is, both males and females were higher 
in terms of their psychological femininity. The finding accurately 
reflects the Chinese cultural emphasis on gentleness, modesty, 
patience, reserve, and social sensitivity. Moreover, it was found 
that the naturalized Chinese (or those eligible for citizenship) 
were noticeably more in tune with significant American norms 
and thus with themselves in terms of well-being and self-esteem 
than a disenfranchised Chinese group, as represented by Chinese 
holding student visas. On the Femininity Scale, the naturalized 
females scored the highest and the visa female students scored 
the lowest, with the male groups (naturalized and visa) falling 
in between. It is not surprising that the visa female students 
should be least feminine relative to the other Chinese subgroups: 
These Chinese women must demonstrate an unusual degree of 
self-reliance and independence to make their way into higher 
education. Considered together with their low scores on the Social- 
ization and Good Impression Scales, the visa females then appear 
to follow the style of “masculine protest” so well known in the 
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" Western world—see Lin Yutang's protest against "those masculine 


women prize winners at college [Lin, 1935]." But a different 
style seems to characterize the naturalized girls. Whereas their 
equally low scores on the Socialization and Good Impression 
Scales indicate a similar social estrangement, their high Femininity 
scores suggest a compensat 


ory compliance with feminine role de- 
mands. Since all but one of the naturalized 


girls live in America 
with both parents, parental influence is more assured, not merely 
for role modelling 


but as a force to be appeased. It seems that 
the naturalized females are in a dilemma from which the visa 
female students are spared: that of making, or at least pretending, 
peace between their educational ambitions in the permissive cli- 
mate of American coeducation and the antifeminist values of 
their Chinese parents with whom they continue to live. In the 
area of sex roles, where parental attitudes are likely to have been 
settled for good and all, a display of obedience by the naturalized 
girl (especially by the first-born) may both disguise and betray 
the alienation between the generations. 
Second generation Chinese girls have а 


parents are going out O 
American coeducation, 

The emerging social role of females has also affected other 
facets of their interpersonal relationships. The pattern of social 
interaction between the sexes is steadily moving away from the 
traditional pattern of male dominance to à greater equalitarian 
stance (Fong, 1970). But social disequilibrium may be experienced 
ñ some cases. For instance, a study of Japanese American college 
tudents (Arkoff, Meredith, & Iwahara, 1964) showed that the 
males tend to be more male dominant and the females more 
equalitarian in their marriage attitude. A comparative study of 
the marriage attitude of Chinese Americans would be useful. 


Dating Attitudes 

The dating attitudes of Chinese Americans have been investi- 
“gated in a field study by Weiss (1970), in which he served as 
a participant-observer (which, of course, introduced some meth- 
odological problems). Weiss stated that while almost all Chinese 
boys and girls would prefer to marry within their own race, the 
Chinese girls’ descriptions of typical Chinese American male dat- 
ing behavior were far from complimentary. As Weiss puts it: 
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Perhaps the most damaging indictment of Chinese-American male 
"dating ineptness" comes from the dating age Chinese-American fe- 
male. Girls who regularly date Caucasians can be quite vehement in 
their denunciation and disapproval of Chinese-American males as 
dating partners. But even the foreign-born Chinese girls—who do not 
usually inter-date—also willingly support a demeaning courtship image 
of the Chinese-American male [p. 275]." 
Curiously, Weiss neglected to mention that the foreign born Chi- 
nese females and males tend to have an unfavorable attitude 
towards Chinese Americans of both sexes (Sun, 1966). And Weiss 
is not interested in the opinions of Chinese American girls who 
regularly date Chinese boys. Weiss summed up his work, 
Moreover, "Chinese inadequacies” and "failures" are contrasted with _ 
Caucasian “confidence” and "success" in similar situations. . . Chinese- 
American boys are often accused of behaving "childishly" at dances 
and parties, embarrassing their dates by not displaying “mature” and 
"sophisticated" mannerisms [p. 275]. 
When Weiss confronted Chinese American boys with these com- 
plaints, he states that: 
[They would] deny the more derogatory accusations yet basically agree 
that they are more inhibited and less aggressive than Caucasian males, 
and admit to feeling uncomfortable if not insecure, in racially mixed 
company and in predominately Caucasian settings [p. 275]. M 
Although Weiss expressed himself as mainly interested in "explor- _ 
ing the positive attitudes toward interracial Caucasian dating ex- 
pressed by Chinese females [p. 273]," it is difficult to determine’ 
the extent to which his racial background and his expectations | 
may have selectively influenced his subject sample and their re- 
sponses. The possibility of experimenter bias is, however, an em- 
pirical question which could be tested in a replication study, 
Weiss's subjects came from the Chinese community in or near 
Sacramento; since most of the Chinese live in the cosmopolita 
centers in America, it would be useful to acquire a more repre- 
sentative sample. 

There is no doubt, however, that Americanization has affect- 
ed the social roles and dating practices of the Chinese. When) 
Shirley Sun (1966) asked a student from Nationalist China why _ 
he wanted to date foreign-born Chinese girls but not Chinese 
American girls (since the latter were less scarce and they were. 
Chinese too), he replied that they were not Chinese enough: i 

When you say “Chinese” you mean something—the same language, 
same custom, same interest. The American-born Chinese have dif- 
ferent language and values from us. They imitate the way Americans 
behave. We are not the same kind [pp. 47-48]. 
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CHANGING PsvcHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Expressive Behavior and Mannerisms 
The course of Americanization has affected Chinese Ameri- 

cans to such an extent that there are fewer and fewer differences 
between them and other Americans in their psychological makeup 
and general behavior. R. H. Lee (1960) goes so far as to say 
that “even their physical features undergo some modifications 
“because of diet, exercise and mental outlook [p. 131]." Some 
of these psychological and social changes have been examined. 
For instance, Adams (1937) has studiously observed the changes 
inthe expressive behavior and mannerisms of Orientals, previous- 
ly known for their proverbial stoicism. Similarly, Abel and Hsu 
(1949) showed, on the basis of Rorschach data, that the emotional 
control of the Chinese has altered in favor of the expressiveness 
and spontaneity indigenous to the American scene. In assessing 
the situation, Adams (1937) feels: 

It is not so much that they have been taught by Americans or that 

they have copied from Americans as it is that they have been exposed 

to a social situation of a certain sort and that there has been an inner 

transformation natural to the situation and a corresponding outward 

expression [p. 257]. 
tappears that through informal social interaction with members 
Jf the host culture, Chinese may spontaneously and unwittingly 
learn to reciprocate these behaviors and come in turn to make 
the proper interpretation of the emotional expressions of Ameri- 
‘cans, 
The accurate interpretation of the social and emotional cues 


which are hierarchically structured, people are aware of the explicit 
formal cues as to proper behavior. On the оше psu 
interpersonal hierarchies do not exist in most Western societies, 
especially America; there is more of an equalitarian approach, 
‘but there are also no explicit cues as to behavior to non-Western 
eyes. As Ramani (1972) puts it, “We from Asia look for the cue, 
but don't find it, and misunderstandings do occur [p. 5]." The 
task is yet all the more difficult in that the nuances of nonverbal 
expressions are often so subtle that native Americans themselves 
cannot readily describe them or, perhaps, even be consciously 
aware of them. Thus, mere familiarity with the English language, 
or explicit conventions of dress, etiquette, and so on, is no guaran- 
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tee that the expressive behavior of Americans will be substant 
understood. m 


Internalization of Cultural Norms 
It would seem that as individuals of Chinese descent become 


to assess the individual's interpersonal perception of the expres 
sive modes of the American culture, For each figure in the test, 
the selected one of five ad (empirically tailored 
to each re) which best described his judgment of the emotion 
or attitude being expressed. The test was constructed to measure! 
4 д which members of a . . . social group share similar 
cognitive and affective tendencies, under 
conditions where there is no stipulated or imagined social demand 
NE aire paara or owdaok [Hardych, 1957, 
p 7]. 


pt to do so. The degree to which these commu 
been absorbed or internalized should in tur 
the individual's alienation from the modal American cul- 
the one hand, and his atypical experiences and early 
à different value system, on the other. It seems 
people who come from another culture and who 
of removal from it, as the Chinese in America, 
to show wide disparity on this measu 
continuum may be operationally def 
indices as generation level, citi 


Hi 
zj 
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internalization of Western cultural norms increase with 
grewive removal from the ethnic culture. nz T 


Attitudes Towards А uimilstion 
In the same study, (1965) also examined the attitudes 
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host society, rather than in the ethnic community or the 
ese people may consider themselves more as 


hrough indifference to or ee of the 
attitude questionnaire showed that the assimi- 


f the Chinese increases with progressive ге» 


is study (Fong, 1965) suggests then that the social and culture 
ntations and sentiments of the Chinese are shifting 

{тот the ethnic subculture to the larger American comm 

the American society becomes а positive reference group, 

s and values begin to guide, as well as modify, the perspec 
and behavior of the Chinese. 


ago that the older generation tried to promote their 
ge, but the young were either indifferent or 

attitude. The native-born Chinese who successfully complet 
high school and college were often content to blend incon- 
uously into the American mainstream. For many members 


the "yellow bourgeoisie," the price of success was not too 
uch—even if it came at the expense of off their native 
guage, culture, and much of their ethnic y. But Chinese 
hs are showing signs of interest in community problems in 
heto and are €x greater ethnic com- 
heir parents. Community-oriented college stu- 
s, lor instance, are joining © tutoring services 
А many of whom are e m 
from Hong Kong) and urging college and community 

tions to establish more service Рорти in 

des (L 1 arn areas М бен аны at 
(Lyman, 1970; А 

voices heard in the comm and, s - n 


| 
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with establishing their own personal and collective identities. They | 
want full access to all avenues of opportunities in the majority | 
society but without the individual loss of their cultural identity. 
In striving to become part of the whole, there is nevertheless 
a greater belief in the relatedness of all people, in the hope 
that one day all will be joined in the brotherhood of humanity. 
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Lx 
— Å typology formed from scores on the School and College Ability 
A Test, Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory was applied to 104 Chinese and 50 Japanese American 
_ males to identify certain homogeneous subgroups and their resultant 
| psychological characteristics. Chinese and Japanese American males 
| tended to concentrate in certain groups and exhibit unique charac- 
= teristics that seem explicable in terms of their cultural background 
= and historical experience in America. In addition, our results seem 
_ 10 indicate that Asian Americans are experiencing more stress than 
___ their Caucasian counterparts. 


. In contrast to many other ethnic groups, the contemporary 
_ image of Asian Americans is that of a highly successful minority 
_ Who have overcome their ethnic handicap. For example, a belief 
held by many people and played up by the popular press (U.S. 
- News and World Report, 1966; Newsweek, 1971) is that Asians 
| in America are relatively well adjusted and functioning effectively 
ES Society. The notion that Asians experience few difficulties in 


Е.т. n 
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society is reinforced by low official rates of juvenile delinquency 
(Kitano, 1967; Abbott & Abbott, 1968), by low rates of Psychiatric | 
contact and hospitalization (Kimmich, 1960; Yamamoto, James, | 
& Palley, 1968; Kitano, 19692; Sue & Sue, 1971a), by high academic 
achievement (Kitano, 1962; DeVos & Abbott, 1966), and by 
relatively high educational attainment (U.S. Census, 1960). Indeed | 
there seems to be a prevalent belief that Asian Americans are | 
somehow immune to the effects of prejudice and culture conflict, 


A closer analysis of the status of Asian Americans does not 
support their success story. There is now widespread recognition 
that, apart from being tourist attractions, Chinatowns in San 
Francisco and New York Tepresent ghetto areas with prevalent 


(Jacobs, Landau, & Pell, 1971). According to the San Francisco 
Chronicle (1979), ten murders committed during the previous three 
years were traced to Chinese juvenile gangs operating in China- 
town. 

, Unfortunately the nature and quality of research on the 
Chinese and Japanese in America has not facilitated an accurate 


gates. 
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Fong, 1965; Weiss, 1970; Matsumoto, Meredith, & Masuda, 1970), 
(0 child-rearing practices (Kitano, 1964; DeVos & Abbott, 1966), 
(d) the manifestation of behavior disorders (Kimmich, 1960; 
Kitano, 1970; Marsella, Kinzie, & Gordon, 1971), (е) the ineffec- 
tiveness of traditional therapy (Yamamoto, James, & Palley, 1968; 
Sue & Sue, 1971a, 19722), and (f) use of English (Smith, 1957; 
Smith & Kasdon, 1961). Few attempts have been made to integrate 
these findings into a global and comprehensive picture of Asian 
Americans. 

Past research has also tended to submerge within-group 
differences and to describe all Asians in general terms. Although 
one would expect a high degree of similarity among many Asians 
because of shared cultural values, such descriptions do injustice 
to the many Asians who may have unique characteristics. For 
example, Asian American students are generally seen by educators, 
pupil personnel workers, and counselors as ideal students (quiet, 
obedient, studious, industrious, etc.) who are good in physical 
sciences but poor in people relationships. Although this may be 
true for many, there is chronic danger that all Asians will be 
stereotyped in this manner. Amore pervasive danger is that Asians 
may come to believe these labels and respond accordingly (self-ful- 
filling prophesy). 

Furthermore, research strategies have not been adequately 
developed to test certain hypotheses. Although underutilization 
of psychiatric facilities by Asians is well documented, it is unclear 
whether this is due to low rates of emotional problems and/or 
to cultural values inhibiting self-referral. Many investigators be- 
lieve that much of the mental illness and juvenile delinquency 
among Asians are hidden (Kimmich, 1960; Kitano, 1969b; Sue 
& Sue, 1971b). The discrepancy between official and real rates 
may be due to such cultural factors as the shame and disgrace 
associated with admitting to emotional problems, the handling 
of problems within the family rather than relying on outside 
Tesources, and the manner of symptom formation, such as low 
acting-out disorders. If this speculation is true, then use of 
psychiatric contact as a measure of personal adjustment is Іпар- 
propriate for Asian Americans, and other evaluation tactics are 
called for. 


Tue Present STUDY 

provides some fresh data on 
in a framework of relatively 
the study focuses 


_ The research presented here 
Chinese and Japanese Americans 1n a. 
global psychological assessment. Specifically, 
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on U.S.-born Chinese and Japanese American students in a large 
entering class of university freshmen as studied by the second 
author (1971). In that study all of the entering men were clustered 
into highly homogeneous subgroups on the basis of their initial 
profile similarities on several important psychological tests consid- 
ered simultaneously, and behavioral measures with which to 
evaluate the clusters were obtained after four academic years, 
Thus individuals were considered in a more real life fashion 
than is usually possible and, because of the extensive matching 
within clusters, an approach was made toward effective experi- 
mental design. Only later were the Asian members of the class 
identified. 

From this research structure comes the opportunity to exam- 
ine some of the impacts of ethnic and cultural group membership 
in new and refined ways. For example, if such membership is 
psychologically meaningful, the individuals in the group will not 
be distributed in a random fashion through all of the student 
clusters; however, such diversity as does exist in the cultural sub- 
group will also be readily apparent. Additionally, this procedure 
provides non-Asian comparison groups with similar as well as 
divergent characteristics, 


Background and Setting for the Research 


A review of some of the central aspects of the Frank (1971) 
study is important for understanding the data which are present- 
ed below, even though many of the following data are new. (Inter- 
ested readers may wish to consult the original report or the sum- 
mary of it in Frank, 1972.) 

The 1215 subjects were all of the men who took the School 
and College Ability Tests, Form UA (SCAT-UA), Strong Voca- 
tonal Interest Blank, Form M (SVIB-M), and the Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inventory, Form F (OPI-F) in freshman orientation at 
the University of California, Berkeley, in the fall of 1966. The 


during four academic years) were obtained. 

Eight scales were used for identifying clusters of students, 
ie., people with similar profiles or Psychological characteristics: 
the Verbal and Quantitative Ability scales from the SCAT and 
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six specially deprived bipolar scales summarizing the SVIB and 
OPI. These latter scales were developed with component analysis 
procedures by first analyzing each test individually and then to- 
gether. These special scales effectively summarized the central 
psychological dimensions in each instrument and simultaneously 
accounted for 70.6% of the SVIB and 67.5% of the OPI variance. 
The scales, which are in good agreement with previous research 
on these instruments, individually, are identified in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
BIPOLAR DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SCALES USED TO 
DERIVE FAMILIES 


Number High Low 

1 High verbal ability Low verbal ability 

2 High quantitative ability Low quantitative ability 

3 Science interests Sales, business contact interests 

4 Social service, esthetic “people” Technical, masculine, “things” 
interests interests 

5 Extroverted, impulsive Introverted, controlled 

6 Interests related to independence, Interests related to routine, office 
autonomy work, business detail 

7 High personal integration, low High anxiety, tension, alienation 
anxiety 

8 Blue collar, outdoor interests White collar, verbal, high status 


interests 


Table 2 reveals the mean scores for the seven derived families 
(clusters of people with similar profiles) and for selected types 
within Family E. The typology was derived by Tryon’s “iterative 
condensation on centroids procedure” as implemented in the BC 
TRY computer package (Tryon & Bailey, 1970). Thirty clusters 
which embraced all but 31 “unique” people were developed. On 
the basis of intertype distances the types were further combined 
hierarchically into seven families which accounted for 1073 stu- 
dents or 88.3% of the total group. { 

After the original study was completed, it became possible 
as a result of studies by Sue and Kirk (1972, 1973) to identify 
the 104 Chinese American and 50 Japanese American men who 
Were born in the United States and who were among the original 
1215. The data for these two subgroups and comparative data 
for all of the students are considered here in some detail. 


RESULTS 


. Table 3 gives the sizes of the families and shows the family 
distribution of all of the students, the non-Asians, and Chinese 
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and Japanese American males identified in this study. A statistical 
comparison of the distributions of the Asian-American males with 
the others across families reveals the distributions to be very dif- 
ferent: Chi-square for Chinese comparison equals 72.3 (df = 
6, p < .01), for Japanese equals 44.9 (df = 6, p < .01). 

In the descriptions below, interpretation is based on the actual 
SVIB and OPI profiles for these groups, not their profiles on 
the condensed scales used in clustering and reported in Tables 
1 and 2. 

Family E 

As Table 3 shows, most of the Asian American males were 
located in Family E, 44.2% of the Chinese and 50.0% of the 
Japanese, as compared to 15.6% for the non-Asians. In relation 
to all entering male freshmen, members of this family are general- 
ly characterized by low verbal ability and, on the SVIB, a prefer- 
ence for occupations encompassing routine, business-detail activi- 
ties (CPA, accountant, office man, banker, etc.). Applied physical 
sciences (engineer and chemist) and skilled-technical occupations 
(farmer, aviator, carpenter, printer, forest service man, etc.) are 
also preferred. Less than usual interest is expressed for business 
contact fields (sales) and verbal-linguistic professions (advertising, 
lawyer, author-journalist). Validation for these characteristics in 
behavior is revealed in Table 4 which shows the majors of these 
students four years later. Not only does their distribution across 
the major fields of study differ from that of the total group 
(X? = 24.11, df = 4, p < .001), but their overrepresentation 
in engineering and underrepresentation in the social sciences is 
also distinctive (р <.01). 

Men from this group tend to score relatively low in autonomy 
and can be described as more conforming, more obedient to 
authority, and less emancipated from familial control. They tend 
to evaluate ideas on the basis of their immediate practical applica- 
tions and to dislike uncertainty and ambiguity. As shown on Table 
4, measures of persistence, grade-point average, and formal psy- 
chological contact were not significantly different from the total 
group. 

Types within Family E. Of the types comprising Family E, 
Chinese Americans tend to concentrate in Types 7 (15.4%) and 
20 (14.4%) while the Japanese Americans are distinctively repre- 
sented in Types 3 (20%), 8 (10%), and 20 (10%). Although these 
types share common characteristics because of their family mem- 
bership, they do differ from one another on certain dimensions. 
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Type 7 is a low verbal ability group with high interests in 
the physical science, engineering, and business fields. Low inter- 
ests are expressed for vocations in the biological sciences, social 
Sciences, and verbal-linguistic fields. Interests for skilled technical 
trades and sales appeared similar to the total group. Table 4 
reveals that the fourth-year majors chosen by these students tend 
to be strikingly consistent with their freshman-year test results, 
Personality correlates of Type 7 are similar to those given for 
Family E; however, there are two outstanding characteristics: (a) 
a very marked discrepancy between verbal and quantitative skills, 
and (b) socio-emotional adjustment scores descriptive of socially 
alienated individuals. There are strong feelings of isolation, loneli- 
ness, and rejection. Members of Type 7 appear more anxious, 
nervous, and worried than the total group. Although there were 
no significant differences in persistence and grade-point average, 
it is intriguing to note that Type 7 students tend to make less 
contact with psychological facilities than students in general. 

Type 20 can be distinguished from 7 by its relatively high 
quantitative and verbal skills. The Type 20 interest pattern tends 
strongly toward skilled-technical trades emphasizing a physically 
active and applied approach to occupations. Unlike Type 7, Type 
20 possesses more interests in the social sciences and about equiva- 
lent physical science preferences. Members of Type 20 appear 
socially introverted in that they will withdraw from social contacts 
and responsibilities. They also appear more restrained and con- 
trolled. Like Type 7, this group also appears to be experiencing 
strong emotional distress. Otherwise, the personality description 
is like that of their family membership. 

Turning to the types in this family in which Japanese Ameri- 
cans are prominent, Type 3 is characterized by low verbal ability 
Scores and a very pronounced interest in the skilled-technical 
trades and business occupations. Their personal integration score 
indicates that they are fairly well-adjusted. External behavioral 
measures indicate that this group has significantly lower first and 
fourth year grade-point averages. A possible explanation for their 
lower grades, beyond the fact that their scholastic aptitude verbal 
score is extremely low and their quantitative score not exceptional, 
may lie in the fact that this group is the highest in interests 
for the blue collar occupations. Since Berkeley courses tend to 
be highly theoretical and abstract in nature, students of Type 
3, who are much more practical and applied in Orientation, may 

find coursework less interesting and more difficult. 

The distinguishing features of Type 8 are relatively low ver- 
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bal ability and very high interests in physical sciences and skilled- 
technical trades. Table 4 indicates that their choice of majors 
is consistent with their expressed interests. Although their person- 
ality profile is similar to Family E, this subgroup appears more 
inhibited, conventional, and law abiding; they are also less socially 
extroverted. Members of Type 8 exhibit good psychological well- 
being in their personal adjustment scores. 


Family B 

The next largest concentration of Asian American men 
(11.576 of Chinese and 20.0% of Japanese) fall into Family B. 
Of all the families, this group tends to have the highest scholastic 
abilities (verbal and quantitative), a fact which may account for 
a grade-point average significantly higher than that of the total 
group. Interests are high in sciences (biological and physical and 
some social) and low in business and sales. 

Students in Family B exhibit a liking for reflective abstract 
thought and are generally logical, rational, and critical in their 
approach to problems. They are responsive to esthetic stimulation 
which extends beyond appreciation of art, music, and literature. 
They are characterized by a liberal attitude and are extremely 
flexible in viewing and organizing phenomena. Desires for experi- 
mental novel situations make them enjoy diversity and ambiguity. 
They tend to be autonomous and independent from authority 
as traditionally imposed by social institutions. Psychological adjust- 
ment scales indicate that members of Family B possess few feelings 
or symptoms of anxiety. 


Family F 

Chinese and Japanese American males are notably underre- 
presented in Family F; in fact there were only three Asian Ameri- 
cans (all Chinese) who scored in this group. Members of this 
family have average scholastic abilities and elevated interests in 
the sales, verbal-linguistic, business, and social science fields. Low 
interest is expressed for the biological and physical sciences as 
well as the skilled-technical trades. The pattern of interests is 
reflected in a significantly higher percentage of majors in the 
social sciences and fewer in the physical, biological, and engineer- 
ing fields (р values < .05). 

Students in this group can be described as more spontaneous, 
uninhibited, and socially well-adjusted. This family has the highest 
first and fourth year persistence. It is in many ways quite different 
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from the interests and Personality traits of Family E, the one 
Which had the greatest number of Asian Americans. 


Other Families 


ро! а 
tribution, Family A is a high quantitative-ability group with some 
mixed science interests and high interest in the business fields; 
men in this up are dependent, conforming, economically 
ascendant, and ex ibit good i ror Yn scores, 
Family C is an average ability up with hi lological science, 
physical science, and skilled techni) interests. Interest in social 
outreach tends to be low; the members are not exceptionally 


mous, and exhibit good Personal adjustment, Family G is an 
overall low abilit group with безер physical science inter- 
ests. These people tend to be outgoing, Spontaneous, and oriented 
toward people, have the lowest first year persistence and signifi- 
ear Boing first and fourth year grade-point averages (a fact 
y accounted for by their lower scholastic abilities), 

Family D, in which the Chinese Americans are definitely 

with pug esented, isa low quantitative ability group 


hibit a great deal of autonomy. They have the highest rate of 
contact with Psychological facilities and the lowest rate of persis- 
tence over four years. As a point of interest, on the basis of 


present study these influences are evident in the Asian American's 
predominant representation in Family E and underrepresentation 
Een nae pd 


T 
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verbal performance may reflect their bilingual background, values 
emphasizing restraint їп verbal ex of st feelings, 
limited communication patterns in de home, and isolation 
from the host society (Sue, 1973; Watanabe, 1973). The ten- 
dency toward somewhat elevated quantitative scores relative to 
verbal performance could also represent compensatory modes 
of expression. In addition, quantitative activity emphasizes the 
structured, logical, concrete, and impersonal—all Brew эт highly 
attractive to many Asian Americans. 

The dominant personality characteristics exhibited by Asian 
American college males—such as the avoidance of abstract theo» 
retical approaches, low tolerance for ambiguity, liking for struc 
ture, and the tendency to evaluate ideas on the basis of immediate 
practical applications—seem related to cultural patterns stressing 
well-defined role ex tions, formality in inter nal rela. 
tions, adherence to family traditions, and familial emphasis on 
pragmatism. The latter point is probably representative of early 
parental concern for facilitating a child's social and economic 
survival in what was perceived as a hostile and threatening society, 
The Asian family emphasis on filial piety, obedience, conformity, 
and submergence of individuality to the welfare of the f 
has a tendency to prolong dependency among offspring; it would 
naturally make them appear less autonomous and more restrained 
and controlled. Lower social extroversion and lew concern with 
the welfare of others were not only reinforced by family stress 
on loyalty and distrust of those outside the family, but also by 
years of contact with a society that victimized minorities. 

The usual choice of vocations also appears consistent. with 
scholastic abilities, personality traits, and minority status. For ex- 
ample, greater expressed interests in the physical sciences, skilled- 
technical trades, and business-detail occupations with lower inter- 
ests in social sciences, sales, and verbal-lin; fields are certain. 
ly consistent with lower verbal and somewhat elevated quantitative 
skills. The latter three vocations call for some degree of forceful 
self-expression, interaction with people, and communication in 
oral or written form. Occupations such as the physical sciences, 
skilled technical trades, business-detail pro minimize 
verbal interaction and place heavier reliance on individual activity 
and /or mathematical computation. In addition, these occupations 
may be seen as jess ат more structured, more 
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by Asian Americans as fraught with the hazards of prejudice 
and discrimination. 

The above findings are in good agreement with past research 
conducted on Asian Americans (Fenz & Arkoff, 1962; Meredith, 
1966; Fong & Peskin, 1969; Abbott, 1970). However, as men- 
tioned previously, it would be a great disservice to label all Asian 
Americans in this manner; as this study shows, they are far from 
being all alike. The weakness of most group studies is that individ- 
ual and subgroup variations tend to be masked, oftentimes with 
detrimental consequences to the members of the group. As a 
result, many social scientists unwittingly are guilty of perpetuating 
crippling and uninformative stereotypes. There is an urgent need 
to guard against such potential overgeneralizations and misinter- 
pretations. For example, our study points out that a great many 
Asian Americans are members of highly homogeneous groups 
which differ considerably from traditional descriptions, Although 
the data show that nearly 50% of Asian American males seem 
to fit the characterizations discussed above, the other 50% of 
Asians fall into other families with their own unique variations. 
One of these families, Family B, possesses members exhibiting 
academic abilities and personality traits quite different from Fami- 
ly E. Why this is so cannot be determined from our data at 
the present time, but it is certainly not surprising. Future research 
aimed at investigating the socialization correlates of these two 
families might provide a partial answer. 


Chinese and Japanese American Differences 


Thus far in this study, Chinese and Japanese Americans have 
been described together. Since they share many cultural values 
(Kimmich, 1960; DeVos & Abbott, 1966; Kitano, 1969a, 1969b; 
Sue & Sue, 197 la), their similarity to one another is quite predict- 
able. However, differences exist that warrant specific consider- 
ation, 

A greater number of Japanese Americans than their Chinese 
counterparts fall into those types which are more autonomous 
and free from authority as traditionally imposed through social 
institutions. This fact would imply that the former group may 
also be freer from traditional Asian cultural values. Sue & Kirk 
(1973) found that Japanese American students of both sexes, 
although possessing similar attributes to Chinese Americans, con- 
sistently occupied an intermediate position between that of the 
Chinese and Caucasian groups on all tests administered. They 
concluded that the two groups reflected differential acculturation 
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due to historical and political circumstances. Several factors seem 
to account for this phenomenon. 

First, early immigrants from China were predominantly 
males who came to the United States with the express purpose 
of making their fortune and returning to China. The majority 
of these men left their families back home and maintained close 
ties with them. On the other hand, many more of the early Japa- 
nese immigrants brought their families to America, “the land 
of golden opportunities and promises,” where they were much 
more focused toward making a new home. As a result, the early 
Chinese had much at stake in maintaining their ethnic identities 
and homeland ties, while the Japanese were more inclined to 
adopt the ways of the new Western world. 

Second, prior to the outbreak of World War II, hostility 
between the United States and Japan began noticeably to increase. 
Fearful that war would break out between the two nations and 
that the Japanese in America would be blamed, many Japanese 
Americans emphasized their loyalty to America. “I am an Ameri- 
can” was a frequent statement voiced by the Japanese. The Japan- 
ese-American Citizens League, an organization that represented 
many Japanese in America, strongly encouraged sons and daugh- 
ters of Japanese ancestry to assimilate and prove their loyalty 
as citizens. Even in the face of forced internment, many Japanese 
voiced loyalty to their newly found home. 

Third, the relocation of Japanese Americans during World 
War II did much to foster a drawn-out dissolution of traditional 
Japanese cultural values (Kitano, 1969b; Umemoto, 1971). It 
broke up established Japanese communities by uprooting their 
residents and destroying visible symbols of ethnic identity. Homes 
and property were confiscated and lost. Even today, Japantowns 
are not comparable to Chinatowns, which represent strong cohe- 
sive communities. Furthermore, the camp experience shattered 
the family structure and disrupted traditional lines of authority. 
The elderly males no longer had a functional value as household 
heads; women and children gained a degree of independence 
unheard of in traditional Japanese families. Under these circum- 
stances, family influence and control weakened and the transmis- 
sion of cultural values and traditions was seriously impaired. Fur- 
thermore, many Japanese Americans during and after the reloca- 
tion experience chose to migrate to the East coast where they 
felt less discrimination existed. Their greater physical dispersal 
may have increased their contact with white Americans and in- 
creased their assimilation. 
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In this student study, a suggestive difference between the 
Chinese and Japanese Americans lies in their expressed interests. 
Within Family E, it becomes evident that the latter show more 
pronounced interest in the blue collar, outdoor, and physically 
active occupations. Many of these Occupations are agrarian in 
nature (farmer, vocational-agricultural teacher, forest service 
man, etc.). This pattern is shown by 40.0% of the Japanese Ameri: 
cans as opposed to 25.096 of Chinese Americans (p< .10). When 
all 30 types are considered, the percentage rises to 66.0% of 
Japanese Americans as compared to 47.1% for the Chinese (p 
< .05) Historically, the Japanese in the U.S. have tended to 
live in predominantly rural settings and engage in farming while 
the Chinese have opted for the urban centers. It should not 
be surprising, therefore, that the backgrounds of each cultural 
group are reflected in the occupational interests of these young 
men. 


Socioemotional Adjustment 


A primary consideration of this study has been to ascertain 
the socioemotional adjustment characteristics of both the Chinese 
and Japanese American college male. Family E, which contains 
Types 7 and 20, possesses members who seem to be experiencing 
poor personal adjustment as measured by Typology Scale 7 (a 
combination of the Personal Integration and Anxiety Level scales 
of the OPI). Only 5.1% of the non-Asians in the study fall into 
these types as compared to 29.8% of the Chinese and 14.0% 
of the Japanese Americans; these are meaningful differences 
from the non-Asian rate which are also Statistically significant 
(p < .01). When all types in the study which are low (more 
than half a standard deviation below the mean) on Scale 7 are 
considered, there are ten types, accounting for 28.2% of all non- 
Asian students, 46.2% of the Chinese and 34.0% of the Japanese 
Americans. Thus, overall more Asian American students admitted 
to attitudes and behaviors that characterize socially alienated indi- 
viduals (Chinese Americans differ from the non-Asians at p < 
-01, but the Japanese American difference does not reach statisti- 
cal significance). They expressed more feelings of isolation, loneli- 
ness, rejection, and anxiety, and they admit to being unduly ner- 
vous and worried. If we accept these scores as indicative of psy- 
chological well-being, then Japanese Americans appear better ad- 
justed than their Chinese counterparts. Again, this may represent 
some form of differential acculturation in which Japanese Ameri- 
cans may be more comfortable in Western culture. 
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It must also be recognized that cultural factors are undoubt- 
edly operating in the tests to bias the results. Unfortunately, cul- 
turally unbiased instruments are difficult to find if indeed they 
exist. In the present case, Asian values inhibiting self-disclosure 
should tend to minimize the differences under discussion and 
give our findings a conservative bias rather than exaggerating 
the observed differences. 

Two studies appear to support our contention that Asian 
Americans are experiencing more acute distress than other stu- 
dents and that assessing the psychological well-being of this ethnic 
group through utilization of mental health facilities may be inap- 
propriate. In a survey of Japanese American professionals (Ki- 
tano, 19692), most agreed that although Japanese seldom used 
the therapeutic resources of the larger community, there was 
a strong need for such services among the Japanese. Sue and 
Sue (1971b) found that although Asians underutilized the services 
of a student psychiatric clinic, those that applied for treatment 
possessed greater severity of psychopathology. These findings 
were interpreted to indicate that only the most severely disturbed 
Asians seek help and that a large number of less severely troubled 
Asians were not being seen by mental health services. If these 
conclusions are correct, then there is an urgent need to devise 
other therapeutic services to meet the mental health needs of 
Asian Americans. Since counseling and psychotherapy are essen- 
tially white middle class activities geared to the highly verbal and 
emotionally expressive person, this form of treatment may be 
inappropriate to many Asians in need of some form of help. 

Great caution must be exercised in interpreting the meaning 
of our findings. Our results are based solely on men at a particular 
university, one which has its own special characteristics. If in 
addition to general institutional and self-selective biases there are 
influences which differentially affect the student composition of 
ethnic or cultural subgroups, these will distort the picture these 
data suggest of conditions outside the university. The develop- 
ment and application of a typology to include Asian women would 
definitely provide interesting and valuable information. 

Additionally, our results do not indicate that Asian Americans 
are more inherently maladjusted than their Caucasian coun- 
terparts. Ethnic minorities are extremely sensitive to having them- 
selves portrayed as possessing pathological attributes, feeling that 
much of this portrayal is unfair (Sue & Sue, 1972b). Rather, 
it is our belief that these findings indicate that Asian Americans 
are experiencing greater emotional distress and stress in a fre- 
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quently intolerant society and may represent a damaging indict- 
ment of some of the practices and assumptions in the United 
States. 

Although there is historical documentation that Asians in 
America have suffered from active and deliberate discriminatory 
practices, many individuals do not believe that this condition cur- 
rently exists for them. However, it must be pointed out that 
covert forms of racism can be almost as detrimental to ethnic 


minorities. Jones (1972) makes distinctions between individual, 


institutional, and cultural racism. The latter is the most transpar- 
ent to American race-relations analysts. Cultural racism is in 
operation when the achievements of a race of people are ignored 
or interpreted negatively. For example, intellectual and emotional 
isolation due to the neglect of the Asian American experience 
in educational curricula is often suffered by students of Asian 
descent (Yee, 1973). Kane (1970) found that social studies text- 
books did not give equal treatment to Asiatic minorities. When 
discussed, they were often portrayed as racially inferior. 

Implicit assumptions are often present and transmitted 
through the mass media regarding the superiority of white West- 
ern European religion, morality, art, and science. When these 
are the standards used by society to evaluate other subcultures, 
we are witnessing the operation of cultural racism. Whether these 
comparisons are intentional or unintentional, overt or covert, ac- 
tive or passive does not affect their ability to hurt the self-esteem 
of ethnic minorities. It is no wonder that many Asians feel uncom- 
fortable about being an Asian in this white-dominated society. 
Perhaps it is the institutions and practices in American society 
that must continue to be altered instead of expecting all of the 
change from the individual or subculture. 

The relationships within a society of prejudice, minority racial 
heritage, and subculture membership to manifest psychological 
characteristics and mental health are complex, and since it seems 
clear that all major societies which profess concern for human 
dignity need to be concerned about these relationships, future 
research can profitably be channeled in this direction. 
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This study examines trends in mental hospital commitments among 
the Chinese in California over the past one hundred years. There 
has been a two-fold increase for the general population compared 
to a seven-fold increase among the Chinese; while initially the Chinese 
had substantially lower rates of commitment, since the 1930s they 
have been roughly equal to the general population. Rates of increase 
within the Chinese population were not uniform; males, the aged, 
and the foreign born experienced substantially greater increases. 
Changes have also occurred in patterns of diagnosis and length of 
hospitalization over the century. 


Relationships between social or cultural factors and patterns 
of mental disorders have been of concern to sociologists, and 
numerous studies (Faris & Dunham, 1939; Malzberg, 1940; 
Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958; Srole, Langner, Michael, Opler, 
& Rennie, 1962) have attempted to demonstrate differences among 
groups in rates and patterns of mental illness. Epidemiological 
studies were often undertaken with the hope that they would 
ultimately shed light on the role of social factors in the etiology 
of such disorders, and special attention was paid to societies or 
groups which had relatively low rates of mental disorders in order 
to isolate contributory factors or those which insulate persons 
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from emotional disturbance (Eaton & Weil, 1955). A recurrent 
concern in this body of research has been the effects of industri- 
alization and urbanization upon the stresses and strains of everyday 
life and its consequences for mental or emotional breakdown, 
though some investigators have concluded that the incidence of 
psychosis has not been altered by these changes (Goldhammer 
& Marshall, 1949). 

The present study seeks to follow this research trend by 
investigating one particular group believed to have an unusually 
low rate of deviance in general, and mental illness specifically: 
the Chinese in the United States. Though there has been consider- 
able speculation about the Chinese, there are few substantiated 
facts. The study also permits us to examine trends in hospital 
commitments in a state that was much less industrialized than 
the one—Massachusetts—studied by Goldhammer and Marshall 
(1949). 

Differences in rates and patterns of mental illness have been 
inferred mostly on the basis of official records. There is consider- 
able disagreement as to the interpretation of these findings. 
Whatever the interpretation, however, there appears to be a 
group-related character to the phenomenon studied. Most epide- 
miological studies upon which such speculation is based utilize 
official records of treatment or commitment and infer morbidity 
in the population on the basis of them. This study also examines 
hospital commitment during a certain historical period in the 
United States, but makes no assumption about underlying mor- 
bidity in the population. Rather it seeks to understand mental 
hospital commitment as a phenomenon of interest in itself, and 
sees these facts as related to issues in the area of social control 
of deviance in society. The study is basically exploratory in nature. 

Specifically this study examines trends in mental hospital 
commitments among the Chinese in California over the past one 
hundred years. Its major purpose is to investigate the extent 
to which rates of commitment among the Chinese differ from 
those of the general population, and to examine changes over 
time. The study is important for several reasons. First, it permits 
some analysis of historical trends of mental hospital commitments 
in a state which has, in the span of a hundred years, undergone 
the settling of a frontier to become one of the most industrialized 
and urbanized areas in the country while simultaneously adding 
several millions to its population. Second, the study examines 
both the rates of the total population and a particular ethnic 
subgroup within the state to ascertain if the effects of moderniza- 
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tion are uniform. The Chinese, largely an urban population, tend 
to be relatively segregated and largely insulated from American 
institutional patterns, though they may form highly solidary 
communities within their group. Therefore, not only can the 
Chinese rates be compared with those of the general population, 
but also relative changes within both groups can be examined. 
Third, relatively few investigations have been undertaken of the 
Chinese in American society, and in the specific area of mental 
illness only a few brief reports can be found in the literature 
(Jew & Broady, 1967; Sue & Sue, 1971; Kitano, 1969). 

The general lack of research on social pathology among the 
Chinese in American society may in part be due to their small 
number, or to the small number of Chinese social scientists who 
might exhibit an interest in them. The notion that the Chinese 
rarely come to the attention of authorities might be another factor 
in the research gap. Stereotypic notions still prevail that the Chinese 
family system and their segregated position in the larger society 
have successfully insulated them from the stresses and anxieties 
of modern life, and whatever insignificant amounts of deviance 
there were, were taken care of by the Chinese community itself. 
Recent concern over a possible increase in deviance among the 
Chinese in American society has blamed a breakdown of social 
control in the Chinese family and community, which is interpreted 
as a direct consequence of gradual assimilation into American 
institutional patterns. 

This study, while focusing on official records, hopes indirectly 
to shed some beginning light on the Chinese experience in 
American society, at least insofar as it intersects with some of 
its institutions of social control. 


METHOD 


The present study examines in detail a body of data on hospital 
commitments of the Chinese in California for the past one hundred 
years, which is as far back as records are available. The data 
on the Chinese were obtained from official hospital records in 
the State Department of Mental Hygiene by previous investigators 
(Jew & Broady, 1967). Data on the general population were 
obtained from official state reports. In addition to the official 
records of the California Department of Mental Hygiene, it was 
necessary in order to calculate rates for various groups to rely 
on census data. The census data for certain time periods were 
questionable and had serious limitations. In these situations several 
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other sources were cross-checked for reliable estimates. During 
some time periods even these data were not available and had 
to be estimated from other additional sources. 

Portions of these data have been published earlier (Jew & 
Broady, 1967). However, the earlier study omits critical time 
periods and data on women which the present study includes. 
These additional data, differences in baseline census figures em- 
ployed in calculating rates, and a more thorough and rigorous 
analysis of the primary data force us to reinterpret the earlier 
conclusions. 

There are serious limitations and difficulties in using official 
records. One from which most demographic studies suffer, and 
this type in particular, is that of the accuracy of the records. 
The problem is intensified as one goes back in time. The record- 
ing procedures in California have changed considerably over time, 
which creates serious methodological problems for researchers. 
The Chinese data were obtained from the original hospital log- 
books for the early periods and from centralized files established 
for later years. 

A second problem is to what extent these official records, 
even if accurate, are a valid index of emotional disturbance in 
the population. Considerable criticism has been raised as to the 
arbitrary and ambiguous nature of the concept of mental illness 
itself. It would be extremely hazardous to interpret the figures 
on commitment in the traditional epidemiological way, as indica- 
tors of morbidity, since they are entirely products of societal reac- 
tion. Many factors influence the number of persons who will 
be officially designated as mentally ill. One is the group's concep- 
tion of normality, and thus whether a person gets labeled as 
"ill" or “abnormal” will be a function of that group's standard 
or conception of normality. In addition to cultural relativism, 
groups also differ in their tolerance of and response to deviance. 
One group may be more willing to keep a disturbed person in 
the home or community, and even when the person transgresses 
that group's social proprieties, there is differential willingness 
to turn to psychiatric help. Also there may be alternative institu- 
tions for coping with problems in the community, which would 
result in differential rates of commitment without real differences 
in the prevalence of certain behaviors in the population. The 
number of treatment facilities available to members in the commu- 
nity may also increase, which may result in an influx of persons 
with a concomitant increase in rates of mental illness, which rate 
is then an artifact of availability of treatment facilities. The group's 
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economic ability to obtain treatment, the distance of such facilities 
from the group's area of residence, the group's ability to recognize 
or diagnose such behavior, hospital policies, and a variety of other 
factors influence the overall commitment rates. Differential socie- 
tal reaction to deviance is related to ethnic characteristics of those 
labeled mentally ill and the prospective labeler, which often results 
in the powerless, culturally divergent, and socially inept being 
more likely to be labeled as mentally ill. These considerations 
suggest the utmost caution in interpreting results and drawing 
conclusions from the data. 


Tue CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA 


Although the Chinese presence in the United States and Cali- 
fornia can be traced to 1815 or even earlier, not until the middle 
of the 19th Century did they begin to arrive in large numbers 
from Canton to work as laborers for the gold mines and railroads. 
By 1860 their numbers had swelled to 34,933, comprising 9.296 
of the population in California. The number continued to increase 
along with the total population growth until 1880, when 75,132 
Chinese comprised 8.7% of the California population, the last 
time the Chinese were ever over 896 of the population. In 1882 
Congress passed the Exclusion Act which prevented further Chi- 
nese immigration. Anti-Chinese legislation and eruptions of vio- 
lence directed toward the Chinese resulted in waves of immigrants 
returning to China. While their numbers were dwindling, the 
overall population was growing at a rapid rate, making the re- 
maining Chinese a smaller and smaller minority. By 1920 only 
28,812 Chinese remained in California, little more than 1/3 of 
the 1880 peak and a mere .8% of the overall population. Even 
when their numbers gradually increased after the 1920s (to a 
reported 58,324 in the 1950 census), they comprised. only .6% 
of the population. The majority of Chinese in the United States 
settled in California; until 1870, approximately 80% of the Chi- 
nese in the U.S. were located in that state. This large concentration 
persisted even until 1950 when approximately 50% of the Chinese 
were still to be found in California. 

The Chinese have not only suffered serious physical assault 
and violence in their history in America, but have been deprived 
of ordinary citizen and legal rights. Although blatant discrimi- 
natory measures no longer existed in the 19505, subtler forms 
of discrimination were still prevalent, which undoubtedly had 
an important impact on the Chinese experience in America. 
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FiNDINGS 


"Table 1 presents the overall rates of commitment in Califor- 
nia by decade from 1855 to 1955, as well as specific rates of 
commitment for the Chinese in California. The data presented 
in Table 1 utilize total admission figures which include readmis- 
sions so that the Chinese figures could be compared with those 
which were available on the general population. Inspection of 
Figure 1 which graphically presents these rates shows there has 
been a general increase in the rate of admission to state hospitals 
in the general population during this period. While the increase 
has not always been uniform throughout the century, the rate 
of 82.1 per 100,000 persons in 1855 had doubled to 161.2 per 
100,000 persons by 1955. 

Inspection of trends among the Chinese shows two things: 
(a) initially the Chinese had a much lower rate of commitment, 
only one-fourth that of the general population, and (b) the rate 
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FIGURE 1. 
Admissions rates to the California State Hospitals for the Mentally Ill, 
1855-1955. 
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increased faster than that of the general population so that by 
the 1930s it exceeded that of the general population. By 1955 
it had declined somewhat, but still closely approximated that of 
the general population. While the rate of commitment in the 
general population doubled during the hundred year period, 
the Chinese suffered a seven-fold increase. In fact the increase 
may have been even sharper, since experts agree (Coolidge, 1909) 
that early census figures were underestimates. Therefore, early 
commitment rates calculated on the basis of early census figures 
are probably overestimates. 

Two tentative conclusions can be drawn from the data thus 
far. First, the rates of hospital commitment for both the general 
population and the Chinese have significantly increased during 
the hundred year period. This would lend some support to the 
argument that the changes occurring in the society had a signifi- 
cant effect in increasing the rate of commitment to mental hospi- 
tals in the state. Second, that while initially the Chinese had lower 
rates of commitment than the general population, this has not 
been true since the 1930s. The commitment rate among the Chi- 
nese has grown faster than that of the general population to 
the point that the two are, and have been for thirty years, approxi- 
mately equal. This held true when Chinese rates were standard- 
ized with the general population for age and sex. The myth 
of low rates of mental illness commitment among the Chinese 
is not supported by our data. 


Influence of Other Variables 

Several explanations could be advanced for the particularly 
rapid increase in the rate of commitment among the Chinese. 
One is a straight demographic explanation. It might be argued 
that the low initial rates could result from the select nature of 
the Chinese in America during the early period. All were immi- 
grants, a select group in that they were likely to be younger, 
male, and in good physical health, among other things. Therefore, 
the selectness of the population may have been sufficient to account 
for the lower rates. The increase in the rate then could be explained 
by a shift in the composition of the population which resulted 
in more individuals in higher risk categories. 

Table 1 presents figures on total admissions of Chinese so 
that a comparison can be made with figures available on the 
general population. However, it is possible, because such informa- 
tion has been collected on the Chinese, to examine figures on 
incidence rather than prevalence. Total admissions figures include 
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readmissions of persons previously hospitalized and thus are af- 
fected by availability and effectiveness of treatment, among other 
factors. Focusing on incidence permits a sharper test of the influ- 
ence of other variables upon changes in the rates. 

An examination of the data on first admissions between the 
periods 1906-15 and 1936-45 shows an increase similar to the 
one observed in the total admissions. In 1906-15 the rate of 
readmissions was approximately 11 per 100,000 and rose to al- 
most 59 per 100,000 by 1936-45, a five-fold increase. These data 
indicate that readmissions constituted 15% of the total admissions 
in 1906-15 and rose to an alarming 3866 by 1936-45 (in compari- 
son to 1976 for the general population). This suggests that one 
factor in the overall increase in total admissions was the increasing 
rehospitalization of persons previously committed. However, 
independent of this increase, there was a substantial increase in 
first admissions over this time period that also needs to be exam- 
ined. 

Demographic variables. An examination of Table 2 shows that 
age was related to rates of commitment. The precise relationship, 
however, was not consistent throughout the decades. The period 
from 1910 to 1945, when the sharpest increase in commitment 
among the Chinese occurred, will be examined. In 1910, the 
peak age of commitment was in the 40-50 year old age brackets. 
In other age brackets, older age categories had higher rates of 
commitment than younger age categories. During the 1940s rates 
of commitment increased more directly with increasing age. For 
the moment, however, what is of concern is whether the age 
shift in the Chinese population was sufficient to account for the 
seven-fold increase during the one-hundred year period. Analysis 
shows it was not. 

There was no marked tendency for the age composition to 
shift toward older age categories between the periods of 1910 
to 1940. In fact, the percentage of persons over 50 years of 
age dropped from 37% in 1910 to almost 22% by 1940. Since 
younger persons have lower rates of commitment, the net effect 
of these demographic changes on the overall rate was to suppress 
any increase in the rate of commitment among the Chinese during 
this period. Therefore any increase is an increase overcoming 
the suppression effect. Д ; 

The sex composition also changed significantly during this 
period. Throughout the century males had higher commitment 
rates than females among the Chinese. During the period from 
1910 to 1940 male rates increased almost three-fold while female 
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rates increased only slightly. However, during that time (as can 
be seen from Table 3) the proportion of women in the population 
increased radically—from 7% in 1910 to 25% by 1940. Since 
women have lower rates of commitment than men, and the 
proportion of women increased substantially, one would have 
expected a sharp decrease in the overall rate of commitment. 
The sex changes, like the age shifts in the population, should 
result in a decreased rate of commitment rather than the rapid 
increase which, in fact, happened. 

Therefore, the real rate of increase in commitments among 
the Chinese population was even greater than reported since 
these demographic changes would act as depressers on the rate. 
Also the male rate increased three-fold over the century, and 
only very slightly for females during the same period. 

Social characteristics. Nativity was the third variable examined. 
In general, it appears (Table 3) that foreign born Chinese have 
higher rates of commitment than native born. In 1910 the rate 
of commitment among the foreign born was 45.3 per 100,000 
as compared with a rate of 24.3 per 100,000 for native born. 
In 1940 the differences were even more striking, with the foreign 
born exhibiting a rate of 195.0 as compared with only 47.0 for 
native born. What is of interest is that the proportion of foreign 
born in the population of Chinese had declined considerably be- 
tween the two time periods; in 1910 they comprised 7896 of 
the population as compared with only 54% in 1940. Thus changes 
in nativity, like the other variables examined, could not explain 
the increase in rate of commitment over this period of time. 

The decrease in older and foreign born Chinese along with 
the rise in the proportion of women should have had primarily 
a depressing effect on rates of commitment during the period. 
However, the rate did not decline; it increased. These demo- 
graphic changes, far from being able to account for an increase, 
acted in such a way as to reduce the number of commitments 
that would have been expected on the basis of the changes having 
taken place in the Chinese population. It was a real increase 
in the rate, one that was not explainable on the basis of changes 
in the population. 

Data about marital status (Table 3) show that, first, unmarried 
have higher rates of commitment in both time periods. Second, 
the rate for the married increased three-fold, while the rate for 
the unmarried doubled. Third, the percentage married in the 
population increased, which should result (due to their lower 
commitment rates) in a lowering of the overall rate. Therefore, 
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marital status, like the previous variables, would act only to 
suppress any increase in rates. 

A final factor considered was number of Chinese, absolute 
and relative, in the overall California population. The extent to 
which a group is powerless may in part be related to their number 
in the community. If the Chinese became a smaller minority it 
might be expected they would be powerless to stop their members 
from being institutionalized. A rank order correlation showed 
no relationship between the absolute number of Chinese in Cali- 
fornia and rates of commitment, and only a slight inverse relation- 
ship between the proportion of Chinese in the population and 
rate of commitment. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the analysis thus far. 
First, the increase in rates among the Chinese does not appear 
to be attributable to demographic changes in the population; 
if anything the rate of increase would have been greater had 
there been no significant demographic changes in the population. 
Second, the effects of industrialization or urbanization on the 
rates of commitment were not uniform; ethnic status was a critical 
variable. Third, within groups, increased pressures toward com- 
mitment were not uniform; among the Chinese, the young had 
less of an increase in rates of commitment than the old, females 
less than males, and native born less than foreign born (demon- 
strating the importance of social roles within groups). Role within 
the Chinese community was related to likelihood of commitment 
and roles were differentially subject to changing pressures over 
the century. 


Diagnosis 

It is also interesting to explore how the Chinese who were 
committed were defined by mental health professionals, the gate- 
keepers of the system of social control. Trends in the patterns 
of diagnosis of Chinese during the hundred year period are re- 
vealed by the data in Table 4. 

First, over 90% of all Chinese patients fell into only two 
diagnostic categories: affective reaction and schizophrenic reac- 
tion. This reflects either an exceedingly narrow range of psychia- 
tric disturbance among Chinese patients or stereotypic thinking 
about Asians, since psychiatrists placed them in few diagnostic 
categories compared to the general population (Savino & Broady, 
1966). Second, 65% of Chinese mental patients committed during 
the 1850s were diagnosed under affective disorders. The percent- 
age steadily declined over the century; less than 7% were diag- 
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nosed in this category by the 1950s. On the other hand, there 
was a rapid increase in the diagnosis of schizophrenia, to the 
point where it encompassed fully 8596 of those Chinese committed 
in the 1950s. Another interesting finding was an increase in diag- 
nosed "paranoia" immediately following the passage of the Exclu- 
sion Act and outbreaks of violence directed against the Chinese. 
The rate jumped from 3% to 9% during the period of exclusion 
and persecution, and then gradually diminished to negligible 
proportions. 

What these findings mean is not clear. Whether they repre- 
sent changes in the kinds of disturbances that the Chinese experi- 
enced, reflecting the changing social conditions in which they 
were immersed, or whether they merely represent fads in psychia- 
tric diagnosis and changing stereotypes of professional labelers 
is open to dispute. Certainly the significant language barrier leads 
us to question the validity of diagnostic evaluations. Comparable 
data on trends in diagnosis in the general populations and more 
rigorous baseline data on the actual behavior of persons who 
are labeled are needed in order to test the adequacy of these 
interpretations. Increasing evidence suggests that the social char- 
acteristics of patients are a prime determinant of the type of 
label an individual will receive. 

Length of Hospitalization 

It would appear from Table 5 that approximately 30% of 
the Chinese patients remain in the hospital six months or less, 
while over 20% remain there 5 years or more. The trends indicate 
a tendency toward longer periods of confinement for Chinese 
patients over the years. For example, up till 1895 over 35% of 
the patients spent six months or less in the hospital as compared 
with an average of less than 30% for the decades from 1925-1955, 
Those who spent five years or more averaged less than 20% 
of the total committed for the decades up till 1895, while they 
averaged over 27% of the patients hospitalized after 1925. These 
figures would suggest a slight trend toward longer hospital stays 
for Chinese patients over the hundred year period. 


Summary AND Discussion 


Several conclusions can be drawn from this analysis. First, 
there has been a dramatic increase in mental hospital commit- 
ments among the Chinese which could not be explained by demo- 
graphic changes in the composition of the population. Second, 
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contrary to Goldhammer & Marshall's (1949) study of Massachu- 
setts, an already highly industrialized state, overall rates of com- 
mitment in California have increased during the century (though 
the data are not strictly comparable). In addition, ethnic status 
was found to be a critical variable in assessing the impact of 
industrialization or urbanization on a population. Third, the 
increase іп rates of commitment was not uniform within the group, 
in that males, the aged, and foreign born experienced substantially 
greater increases in risks of commitment than females, the young, 
and native born. 

That the rapid increase in rate of commitment, even though 
real and unexplainable by changes in the composition of the 
population, reflects a real increase in the amount of mental or 
emotional disturbance in the Chinese community remains ques- 
tionable, and a question not answerable by available data. Commit- 
ment rates are not a good index of the amount of emotional 
disturbance in a population. An equally plausible interpretation 
is that a reduction in cohesion in Chinese communities resulted 
in the loss of alternative institutions for coping with a constant 
amount of problematic behavior, which then came to be reflected 
in increased commitment rates. This, joined with an increase 
in hospital facilities throughout the state, resulted in the Chinese 
becoming more like the general population in their use of these 
formal institutions to cope with problematic behavior. Once in 
contact with these institutions, they are more likely to return. 
In addition, due to the cultural dissimilarity of the Chinese from 
professional mental health labelers, they would be more likely 
to be labeled as ill as they increasingly came to the attention 
of authorities. What these data thus seem to reflect is a change 
in the source of social control for the Chinese in the United 
States, and their gradual involvement with formal agencies of 
social control. This process may also have involved different seg- 
ments of the Chinese communities, such as the aged or foreign 
born who possessed fewer skills or resources to cope with their 
changed social conditions or who stood out more conspicuously 
as being less integrated into American culture. Conversely, Chin- 
ese women, largely remaining in the home, were less visible, there- 
fore not so conspicuously less integrated. 

What can be concluded is that the Chinese appear to have 
come in contact with agencies of social control in the mental 
health area as much as persons in the general population till 
the mid-1950s. Whether this will remain the case is unclear. More 
recent data collected by Kitano (1969) on hospital commitments 
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in 1965 suggest a sharp decline in commitment rates among the 
Chinese, to the point where they are again considerably lower 
than those of the general population. These data are puzzling 
and raise a number of questions which can only be resolved by 


further research, probably in the nature of a comparative field 
study. 
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Political Activation of Japanese American 
Youth! 
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Japanese Americans have been cited as a model minority who have 
attained middle class status through hard work and conformity to 
social order. Recently, however, the validity of the quiet, conforming 
Japanese American image is challenged by politically active third-gen- 
eration Japanese American youth (Sansei). A total of 508 Sansei college 
students in California were interviewed to identify sociological correlates 
of Sansei activism. Political activists are not homogeneous; hence the 
Sansei were divided into four types based on the dimensions of 
acceptance versus rejection of traditionalism and involvement versus 
detachment from social issues. In line with the symbolic interactionism 
hypothesis, subjective status of father as perceived by Sansei is more 
closely related to the Sansei politicalization than is his objective status. 


Sh, h, h . . . ! A Quiet American is speaking . . . As the Black and 
Brown communities push for changes in our present system, the 
Oriental is set forth as an example to be followed—a minority group 
that has achieved success through adaptation rather than confrontation 

. . the Yellow Uncle Tom . . . [Gidra, 1969, р. 6]. 

For the first time in history there are more than a handful 
of Japanese American youth turning to political activism. The 
problems they face are different from those of blacks and other 
minority groups. Chiefly through diligence and social conformity, 
Japanese Americans have attained a middle class status and have 
been commended as a model minority by the dominant white 
Americans. The major issue raised by the activist Sansei (third 
generation Japanese Americans) is the necessity to replace the 
image of quiet Americans with that of a new, self-determining 
Asian American identity. The Nisei (the second generation Japa- 
nese American) is being currently criticized by the Sansei for 


b 
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being quiet, docile, and self-effacing, and for not violently protest- 
ing real or imagined prejudices. 

Several factors may account for this rising activism. First of 
all, there is an increased awareness of prejudice and discrimination 
against Japanese. The traditionally held idea that Japanese are 
well-accepted and acculturated into the mainstream of American 


activists by Japanese youth is seen in the style of the Red Guard 
militancy (Gotanda, 1970). Finally, there is a generation gap. The 
Sanseiare unable to accept parental values of conformity, passivity, 
etc., and are in search of new values and identity (Maykovich, 
1972). 


have been made. Most of the information concerning con- 


(Rose, 1965). 

These studies Suggest two factors for the typology, an attitu- 
dinal and a behavioral factor. The Sansei may be characterized 
along a dimension of acceptance versus rejection of the traditional 


dominant American Society by means of diligence, achievement, 
and conformity (Okano & Spilka, 1971). If these traditionalists 
are not assimilated they blame themselves for not Working hard 
enough. In contrast, those who reject the traditional values blame 
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neighborhood centers for the poor on the local level. The nonin- 
volved Sansei consider a college education as their primary goal 
and pay much less attention to social and political affairs. 


TABLE]  . 
Sanser TYPES 
Attitudes toward 
Traditional Values 
Acceptance Rejection 
Involved Liberated Militant 
Social Issue (120) (118) 
Behavior Noninvolved Conformist Anomic 
SL (97) 


Note.—Number in each cell indicates N of students so classified. 


The two dimensions generate four types (shown in Table 
1) labeled conformist, liberated, militant, and anomic. The con- 
formist Sansei are those who accept traditional values and who 
are not involved in social issues. The liberated Sansei accept 
traditional values but are actively engaged in programs to change 
social conditions. Those who reject traditional values and who 
are involved in social issues are called the militants, Finally, the 
anomic are those Sansei who have rejected traditional values but 
who are not involved in contemporary issues of social change. 


HYPOTHESES 


Parental Social Status 


Numerous studies (Bay, 1967; Flacks, 1967; Glazer, 1968; 
Keniston, 1967, 1968; Marx, 1969; Sampson, 1967; Watts & Whit- 
taker, 1966; Westby & Braungart, 1966) indicate that the Free 
Speech Movement participants and early student activists came 
from families of high social status. As Hofstadter (1962) wrote, 
“Conformity is a way of guaranteeing and manifesting respect- 
ability among those who are not sure that they are respectable 
enough [p. 26]." 

However, recent studies (Dunlap, 1970; Finney, 1971; Kahn, 
1969; Mankoff & Flacks, 1971; Tygart & Holt, 1971) of social 
class of student activists indicate that there is no clear relation 
to socioeconomic status. Sources of activism are found in the 
lower middle class as well as in the working class. The increasing 
difficulty of differentiating activists from nonactivists in terms 
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of family origin may be due to the rise of collective consciousness 
in the youth culture. 

Japanese Americans, on the other hand, who have attained 
middle class status only recently after a long struggle cannot af- 
ford the risk of being thrust down by protesting against the soci- 
ety. It is therefore expected that the Sansei from middle class 
backgrounds are likely to accept traditional values. 

The importance of a subjective interpretation of an objective 
characteristic has long been acknowledged in sociology (Blumer, 
1962; Kuhn, 1964; Meltzer, 1964; Woelfel & Haller, 1971). The 
crucial thing for an individual is not his objective position in 
society (such as that measured by his social class) but the subjective 
status which he is accorded by others. A Nisei may feel that 
he is not well-integrated into the society or respected as powerful 
despite the fact that he has a high-income occupation. The feeling 
of alienation from the mainstream of society is likely to affect 
the Nisei's behavior more than his occupation and education do. 

Hypothesis 1: The conformist and the liberated Sansei who accept 
traditional values are more likely to come from higher social class and 
to be nonalienated in society than are the militant and the anomic 
who reject traditional values. 


Political Socialization 


It has been found (Bay, 1967; Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1967, 
1968; Swift, 1970; Watts & Whittaker, 1966) that the more secure 
and sheltered a person’s childhood and the more freedom given 
him to develop according to his potentialities, the more likely 
it is that a capacity for political rationality and independence 
will develop. Also, a relationship between parental political con- 
sciousness and child political activism has been established (Dun- 
lap, 1970; Wood, 1971). 

Hypothesis 2: The liberated and the militants who are involved 
in social issues are more likely to have fathers who are politically liberal, 
who allow autonomy, and who encourage the child’s political activities 
than the fathers of conformists or the anomic. 


Generation Conflict 


A contrasting view taken by others (Feuer, 1969) is that stu- 
dents are acting out their frustration and aggression against 
parental authority through their political participation. Parents 
who do not understand the needs and the motives behind this 
behavior and yet try to control the child are likely to produce 
rebellion. Thus a third hypothesis alternative to the hypothesis 
(2) above is offered. 
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Hypothesis. 3: The liberated and the militants who are involved 
in social issues are more likely to have parents who exert control over 
the child and who lack sympathetic understanding of the child. 


Self-Esteem 


Participants in the Free Speech Movement (Bay, 1967; Flacks, 
1967; Glazer, 1968; Keniston, 1967, 1968; Marx, 1969; Sampson, 
1967; Watts & Whittaker, 1966; Westby, 1966) indicate higher 
scores than nonparticipants on measures of positive self-concept, 
intellectual inquiry, and autonomy. Self-concept will be examined 
along five dimensions: self-confidence, leadership, intelligence, 
likableness, and attractiveness (Miyamoto & Dornbusch, 1956; 
Quarantelli & Cooper, 1966; Reeder et al., 1960). 

Hypothesis 4: The liberated and the militants are likely to score 
higher than others on self-concept, particularly on self-confidence and 
leadership. 


METHOD 


Samples 


Data from 508 California Sansei are included in this study: 
308 randomly selected students, 100 moderately active students 
in ethnic study centers, 100 very active leaders in a Hiroshima 
Day Convention. Throughout the sampling, the sex ratio was 
kept in mind with an attempt to have an equal number of males 
and females. All data collected were based on interviews with 
these students. 

General Sansei student sample. These included 108 Sacramento 
State College students and 200 University of California, Berkeley 
students. The Sacramento State students were randomly selected 
from registration cards. Three hundred and twelve students with 
Japanese names were located. Preliminary letters of inquiry deter- 
mined that 198 of these were Sansei; of this group, 108 were 
interviewed. The others refused on grounds that they felt the 
research to be too impersonal, they were afraid of harassment 
by a higher authority, or they were against any paper and pencil 
work which does not lead to political action directly. \ i 

The Berkeley student lists were so large that the registration 
card method could not be utilized: Instead, every fifth member 
of the 1211-member UGB Sansei Club was contacted, and if that 


2 The interesting question of differences between Sansei males and Sansei 
females is not examined in this article; however, in all analyses the two 
sexes have been treated separately and results are so presented. 
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member refused, the next name listed was approached until 200 
were selected. It should perhaps be born in mind that not all 
UCB Sansei students join the Sansei club, so that the sample 
is not as representative as the Sacramento State sample. 

Moderately active student sample. Because of the difficulty in 
gaining access to the politically active, Sansei enrolled in ethnic 
study programs (which usually attract those who are politically 
conscious) were approached. А sample of 20 was obtained from 
Sacramento State College, 40 from the University of California, 
Berkeley, and 40 from the University of California, Los Angeles. 

Active student leader sample. Real activists are difficult to ap- 
proach. They do not mind telling others their convictions but 
refuse to be interviewed formally. At a Hiroshima Day Convention 
in San Francisco Sansei activists who were brought together from 
all over California were interviewed. A sample of 100 consisted 
of those from Sacramento State College, Hayward State College, 
University of the Pacific, University of California at Berkeley, 
University of California at Los Angeles, Long Beach State College, 
and San Francisco State College. 


Variables and Indices 


It should be noted that data were obtained through interviews 
because of Sansei resistance to other forms of investigation, a 
limitation which may perhaps cause a variable contamination. 
On the other hand, acording to the symbolic interactionist position 
(Blumer, 1962; Kuhn, 1964; Meltzer, 1964; Woelfel & Haller, 
1971), parental attitudes and behavior affect the child in accor- 
dance with the way he perceives them. 

Parental objective status. The objective position of parents is 
measured by Hollingshead’s (1965) two-factor socioeconomic 
status scale. This consists of the sum of 7-point occupational scores 
multiplied by seven and of 7-point educational scores multiplied 
by four. 

Parental subjective status. This is an estimate of the degree 
to which the father appears to feel alienated in the larger society. 
A modified scale of alienation developed by Dean (1961) is used; 
it includes the concepts of powerlessness, normlessness, and isola- 
tion. 

Political socialization. A father's political liberalism consists of 
five questions on a 5-point scale, the scores of which are summed 
and divided into a 9-point scale. These questions include his politi- 
cal affiliation, his attitudes toward the Vietnam war, racial discrim- 
ination, U.S. economy, and so on. A father's attitudes toward 
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the child's political activities also were ascertained through five 
questions, such as whether or not the former encourages the 
latter's participation in antiwar strikes, local political activities, 
student government, and so on. 

Parental control of the child. Parental control over the child 
includes the control of attitudes as well as of behavior. Attitudinal 
control involves parental power in decision-making in such areas 
as education, employment, and dating. Behavioral control is exert- 
ed in the selection of friends, the amount of studying, partici- 
pation in family oriented activities, or in extracurricular activities. 

Parental understanding of the child. The scale of sympathetic 
understanding of the child, consisting of five questions, measures 
the extent to which parents understand the motives behind the 
child's behavior (political activities, school activities, dating, and 
so on). 

The Sansei’s self-concept. Based on the studies by Miyamoto 
and Dornbusch (1956), Quarantelli and Cooper (1966), and 
у Reeder et al. (1960), the scale of self-concept contains five dimen- 
sions: likableness, physical attractiveness, confidence, leadership, 
and intelligence. On 5-point scales the Sansei is asked, for in- 
stance, whether or not he perceives himself as likable and whether 
or not he considers it important to be likable. 

Except for the father's occupation and education (7-point 
scale) and the Sansei's self-concept (5-point scale), all other vari- 
ables are measured on 9-point scales obtained by the summation 
of scores of several questions, and by the subsequent division 
of the scores into 9-point scales based on the frequency distribu- 
tion. 


FINDINGS 


The Sansei typology is defined on two dimensions. The di- 
mension, acceptance versus rejection of traditional values, consists 
= of three areas: (a) self versus system blame—whether success is 
due to individual efforts (traditional value) or controlled by social 
forces, (b) conformity versus militancy—whether minority 
members should attain a higher status by conformity to (tradition- 
h al value) or fighting against the existing social system, (c) assimi- 

lation versus secession—whether minority members should strive 
for assimilation (traditional value) or secession in order to gain 
equality. 
| 'The second dimension, involvement versus noninvolvement 
e in social issues, includes four areas: (a) anti-Vietnam war strike, 
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(b) ethnic study programs, (c) community activities related to racial 
issues, and (d) student government. 

Our sample of 508 Sansei was divided into types on the 
basis of their responses to the items on the two dimensions. There 
were 120 students classified as liberated, 173 conformist, 118 mili- 
tant, and 97 anomic (Table 1). On the first dimension both the 
liberated and the conformists accept the traditional values. 
However, the conformists are more likely to score higher on 
acceptance than the liberated, particularly in the areas of social 
conformity and assimilationism where an average of 68% con- 
formists compared to 35% of the liberated endorsed the most 
extreme viewpoint. Both the militants and the anomic are defined 
to reject traditional values; however, on all three areas, the militants 
are more strongly against traditional values than the anomic. 

As for the second dimension, social involvement, both the 
liberated and the militants are actively involved but in different 
areas. The liberated are more highly involved in issues on the 
university campus such as ethnic study programs (72% versus 
22%) and student government (6296 versus 3595). On the other 
hand, all the militants are concerned with off-campus activities 
such as community programs. 

Neither the conformists nor the anomic are involved in social 
issues. However, the conformists are more likely to be completely 
outside the realm of social issues (63%) than the anomic (30%). 


Hypothesis 1: Parental Social Status 


With regard to the father's objective status in society (Table 
2), the first hypothesis is supported for the conformists only. 
For the liberated, there is no significant difference between the 
status of their fathers and that of other Sansei types. Socioeco- 
nomic status of the conformists is higher than that of any other 
Sansei type, a difference which is significant for the conformists 
and the anomic. This is true particularly in terms of occupation. 
There is no consistent pattern of relations between the father's 
education and the Sansei types. 

With regard to the subjective status of fathers as perceived 
by Sansei interviewees, the first hypothesis is partially supported. 
Fathers of the conformists and the liberated are significantly more 
likely to be perceived as feeling powerful than are fathers of 
the militants and the anomic. The latter tend to feel that they 
have no control over governmental policies involving major shoot- 
ing wars and that they are taken advantage of by racially dominant 
or rich people. 
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As for the sense of integration and normativeness, according 
to Sansei respondents, the conformists’ fathers are significantly 
more likely than any others to score high. However, in contrast 
to the first hypothesis, the fathers of the liberated are less likely 
than those of the anomic to feel integrated and to perceive society 
as normative. Fathers of the militants, followed by those of the 
liberated, are reported as most likely to feel isolated and to view 
society as normless—to feel that they are not invited to as many 
activities as they would like, that they do not have many friends, 
and that they are not well-accepted by white middle class people. 
To them there are too many contradictory rules and regulations 
to decide what is right, and people are not dependable. 


Hypothesis 2: Political Socialization and Autonomy 


As hypothesized, fathers of the liberated and the militants 
are significantly more likely than others to be reported by Sansei 
respondents to hold politically liberal views (see Table 3). They 
tend to support Democrats or Independents, tend to be against 
the Vietnam war, tend to support welfare plans for racial minori- 
ties, and so on. 

The second hypothesis is also supported for parental attitudes 
toward the child. Fathers of the liberated and the militants are 
significantly more likely than others to be reported by Sansei 
to encourage their children to participate in political activities. 
Thus the factor of political socialization at home seems to play 
an important role in fostering political consciousness in the Sansei. 

Not only in political liberalism, but generally, a permissive 
atmosphere tends to be found in the homes of the liberated 
and the militants. Their fathers are significantly more likely than 
others to be reported by Sansei to allow attitudinal autonomy 
to their children, to let their child decide what to do or how 
to do various things instead of telling him their own wishes. The 
conformists' parents are significantly more likely than any others 
to exert attitudinal control. 6 

With regard to behavioral autonomy, the second hypothesis 
is only partially supported. Not only mothers of the liberated 
and the militants but those also of the anomic are significantly 
more likely than the conformists' mothers to be observed by Sansei 
interviewees to allow behavioral autonomy in the child. It is only 
the mothers of the conformists who have much power in deter- 
mining how their children should behave; these mothers are 
reported to tell the child which friends they should associate 
with, how much they should study, whether or not they should 
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be employed, and how much time they should spend with the 
family. 
Hypothesis 3: Generation Conflict 


The third hypothesis (alternative to Ho) concerns generation 
conflict. It states that the political activists (the liberated and the 


behavior of the Sansei as letting their hair grow long, participating 
in student demonstrations, and protesting against authority. It 


Hypothesis 4: Sansei Self-Esteem 


As hypothesized, the liberated and the militants, particularly 
the latter, are significantly more likely than others to score higher 


ists) are most likely to perceive themselves as intelligent and attach 
great valence to this quality, even though the militants reject 
the traditional value of diligence, 


least valence. In general, the anomic type reports the lowest self- 
esteem on all the five traits. 


CONCLUSION 


Based on the two dimensions of acceptance versus rejection 
of traditional values and involvement versus detachment from 
social issues, four major Sansei types were developed and their 
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sociological correlates examined. 

The liberated are actively involved in political issues but sub- 
scribe to the traditional values of diligence, conformity, and assim- 
ilationism. Their activism is oriented toward evolutionism, that 
is, to bringing about social change within the existing social struc- 
ture. They perceive themselves as self-confident leaders and see 
their fathers as feeling powerful in society, holding politically 
liberal attitudes, and giving autonomy to and showing sympathetic 
understanding of their children. 

The militants, also political activists, are not satisfied with 
evolutionary change. They attempt a revolutionary change by 
rejecting the traditional values. They are most likely of all the 
four types to view themselves as self-confident and intelligent 
leaders. They perceive their fathers as feeling isolated from the 
society which is perceived as normless. The fathers are inclined 
toward political liberalism and allow autonomy in the child. 

The conformists, who accept traditional values and are de- 
tached from social issues, come from an upper midle class back- 
ground. Their fathers are likely to feel powerful and well-integrat- 
ed in the present American society which they view as normatively 
regulated. They hold politically conservative attitudes, discourage 
political participation of the child, and exert control over the 
child's attitudes and behaviors. The level of self-esteem of the 
conformists ranges in the middle of the four Sansei types. 

The anomic Sansei reject traditional values but are not in- 
volved in social action to improve the existing social system. They 
are likely to have the lowest self-esteem of all. Their fathers are 
reported to feel their position in society as powerless, to be politi- 
cally conservative, and to control the political attitudes of the 
child. 

One general characteristic of the Sansei group is their heter- 
ogeneity in comparison with the relatively homogeneous Issei 
and Nisei generations. Parents and grandparents of contemporary 
Japanese American youth tended to share common values of 
diligence, conformity, апа detachment from social issues. The 
Sansei no longer believe nor behave uniformly. Although the 
majority of them still seem to be conformists, there are others 
who are trying to bring forth evolutionary or revolutionary 
changes to society. Yet underlying all these heterogeneous Sansei 
behaviors is found their common search for a new ethnic identity. 
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Older Asian Americans share a great deal with their fellow Asian 
Americans and with their fellow elderly, but the juxtaposition of all 
elements produces a personal history and present milieu that is shared 
neither with younger persons of similar national origins nor with age 
cohorts of various national origins. Understanding these individuals 
requires knowledge of their cultural origins and effects of early 
socialization, their life history in the United States, those age-related 
changes that occur regardless of early learning or ethnicity, and their 
expectations as to what it means to be old. Many values to which 

1 first-generation Asian Americans were effectively socialized are highly 
counterproductive for maintaining adequate life satisfaction during 
the later years. 


When the White House Conference on Aging was originally 
planned (for November 1971), special concerns sessions were ar- 
ranged for minority groups. Those selected were blacks, Spanish 
speaking, and native Americans. "The decision to hold a Special 
Concerns Session for Asian Americans was made only one month 
prior to the Conference and only because a special request was 
made by concerned Asian Americans [ The Asian American Elderly, 
1972, p. 2].” Why this oversight? “The Asian-American elderly 
are severely handicapped by the myth that pervades society at 
large and permeates the policy decisions of agencies and govern- 
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mental entities . . . that Asian-American aged do not have any 
problems, that Asian Americans are able to take care of their 
own, and that Asian-American aged do not need or desire aid 
in any form [ The Asian American Elderly, 1972, p. 2]." 

Again the stereotype which is perpetuated is that of the Asian 
Americans as people without pressing problems, whose needs 
are basically cared for within the ethnic group, and whose ethnic 
values have made accommodation to their North American home- 
land a simple matter (see Kitano, 1969). Against this lovely tableau 
are the vivid pictures of the conference participants: 

Cultural barriers that exclude them from receiving their rightful bene- 
fits. . . . They do indeed have problems . . . in many respects . . . 
more intense and complex than the problems of the general senior 
citizen population. . . . suicide rate in certain areas is three times the 
national average. . . . impossible . . . to look only to their families 
for help. . . . Those who hold the responsibility to assist . . . have 
turned their backs. . . . among the people most neglected by programs 
pira serving all elderly [ The Asian American Elderly, 1972, p. 
"llb 

We will not judge the veracity of the statements in the Asian 
American White House Conference on Aging document, nor do 
we wish to produce a polemic attacking some vaguely defined 

"establishment" for their past neglect. Rather, we will describe 
the psychosocial aspects of the past and the present living situation 
for today's elderly Chinese and Japanese Americans. (With apolo- 
gies to Filipinos, Koreans, Samoans, Hawaiians, and others, who 
are being ignored not because they are less important, but because 
the authors understand so much less about them and because 
the general orientation of this volume has focused upon the two 
better-known national-origin groups.) 

The literature concerning elderly Asian Americans has re- 
cently been reviewed by Kalish and Yuen (1971). Needless, to 
Say, it is sparse to the point of being virtually nonexistent. 
However, work is in progress that will provide at least a little 
data. Ongoing research is being conducted by Kiefer in San Fran- 
cisco; the Japanese American History Project at UCLA has data 
on all age groups now waiting analysis; Ohlsen and Leong are 
just beginning to study the elderly Chinese in San Francisco's 
Chinatown; Yuen, through Self-Help for the Elderly, is also 
compiling data on Chinatown; Kalish and Reynolds are complet- 
ing a study of attitudes toward death among Japanese Ameri- 
cans. Other research projects, given impetus by the White House 
Conference on Aging, are undoubtedly also in process or 


getting under way. 
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Except for earlier work by Caudill (1952) in Chicago, most 
studies of Asian Americans have been conducted in Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. Given the geographical 
distribution of these groups, this is understandable. However, 
we wish to emphasize the importance of making certain that the 
excitement of finding “hard data” reported in terms of percent- 
ages, means, and correlations not obscure the tremendous diver- 
sity of behavior, values, motives, expectations, roles, and so forth 
found among the elderly Chinese and the elderly Japanese in 
the United States and Canada. 


AN OVERVIEW 


Few behavioral scientists ever touch upon oldness in their 
academic training, in their clinical practices, in their community 
work, or in their research. Hence, in casual discussions or in 
formal papers, writers who are more familiar with the Issei or 
first generation Chinese Americans than with the black or white 
elderly sometimes mistake the qualities and feelings that accompa- 
ny old age as characteristics associated with ethnicity. 

Allowing for the inevitable exceptions—the war brides of 
the postwar and later years, the students, the recent immigrants 
from China—first generation East Asian Americans are old. Al- 
lowing for inevitable exceptions—the offspring of an early arrival, 
the descendant of a diplomat—the old East Asian American is 
first generation. 

The age / generation equation is so obvious that its explication 
seems pontifical, even patronizing. Upon initial glance the excep- 
tions rather than the rule appear to have greater academic impli- 
cations. Perhaps the relationship between age and generation is 
so little considered because it is so obvious. We write about elderly 
Japanese Americans and Chinese Americans as differing from 
their children and grandchildren because they are not native 
born, because they often lack fluency in English, because their 
formal education occurred in their native lands, because they 
are so often poor. But that they are also old—this is seldom 
mentioned. ; 

Increasing numbers of persons today are becoming con- 
cerned with the elderly Asian Americans. Whether their intent 
is to provide adequate services, to improve interpersonal under- 
standing, or to develop social theory, we feel that most of them 
grasp only the trunk, the tusk, the tail, or the leg of this elephant— 
they do not know the entire animal. The older Asian Americans 
cannot effectively be theorized about, understood, or provided 
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for (or, better still, enabled to provide for themselves) without 
a grasp of four factors: (a) their cultural origins and effects of 
early socialization, (b) their life history in the United States and 
Canada, (c) those age-related changes that occur regardless of 
early learning or ethnicity, and (d) their expectations concerning 
what it means to be old. 

These persons share much with their fellow Asian Americans 
and with their fellow elderly, but the juxtaposition of all elements 
produces a personal history and a present milieu that is shared 


attractiveness of San Francisco's Chinatown as a mecca for older 
Chinese Americans throughout the United States and Canada, 
statehood for Hawaii, the changes in relevant immigration acts, 
the uprooting of families to internment camps during World 
War П, the counterculture, the system of higher education in 
California. Other factors depend more upon the results of early 
Socialization in Japan or China, of strongly internalized values 
regarding proper family roles, of basic goals that were learned 
early in life and that can never be unlearned with ease. 

As these Japanese and Chinese become old, they face the 
same potential changes that all old people, regardless of geogra- 
phy or ethnicity, face. These include possible reduction of vitality 
and energy; some decrement in cognitive (e.g., memory, learning 
new tasks) and sensorimotor (e.g., reaction time, vision, hearing, 
movement) capabilities; increased discretionary time (presumably 
for leisure); the loss of significant others—and the imminence 
of the loss of self—through death; physical illness, pain, and 
discomfort; reduced income; reduced futurity; altered and re- 
duced sexuality; and so forth. Similarly, they face the need to 
cope with changing values, new life styles, and aggressive chal- 
lenges to established authority. 

The authors fully realize that their focus upon the elderly 
Asian American, while perhaps more cognizant of intragroup 
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person is as unique as any individual anywhere. We still believe, 
however, that these individuals tend to share—relatively—com- 
mon experiences as a function of the interaction between age 
and ethnicity, and that certain modal qualities and concerns have 
thereby emerged. The focus is also on the Pacific Coast situation 
where conditions were more severe for these Asian immigrants, 
rather than in Hawaii where there was less prejudice toward 
these groups. 


TRANSPLANTED SOCIAL VALUES 


The first generation Asian American, having been socialized 
in his early years to a Japanese or Chinese value system, is now 
growing old and facing death in a milieu much at variance with 
his beginnings. Hsu (1971) states: 

In America the most desired position of the individual is a combination 

of (a) economic and social independence, (b) successful and rapid 

achievement of this goal, and (c) the use of creative means in achieving 

an identity of one’s own [p. 86]. 
Hsu then shows how these values conflict with the values of tradi- 
tional Chinese society, which discourages financial independence 
from parents and extended family, while encouraging inter- 
dependence, opposes “cutthroat competition for individual ends 
[Hsu, p. 87],” and rejects “the emphasis upon creativity [which] 
has given men license for indiscriminate and irresponsible use 
of any means to pursue an end [Hsu, p. 87].” Hsu subsequently 
suggests (see his Chapter 10) that the basic root differentiating 
American and Chinese value systems is the individual-centered 
orientation and self-reliance of the former vis-a-vis the situation- 
centered orientation and mutual dependence on the family of 
the latter. 


Financial Independence 


For the elderly Chinese American, reared to believe that 
children should not become financially independent of their 
parents, contemporary American values must be highly distress- 
ing. Except for the handful of very well-to-do, most elderly Chi- 
nese have modest or low incomes—some have virtually no in- 
come at all. Yet their children, now middle aged, have undoubt- 
edly received better formal education than their parents, and 
their present earning power and net worth are probably many 
times that of their parents. Simmons (1945) has shown that respect 
for the elderly is highest in societies where the elderly maintain 
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meaningful control of property, income, and jobs. The elderly 
Chinese Americans have little such control. Their only claim to 
their children's respect is community pressure (and this can be 
very powerful), plus the shame, guilt, love, and personal respect 
that have developed over the years. In a stable society, such as 
China prior to the postwar period, the wholesale upward mobility 
of an entire generation would be virtually impossible; in the Unit- 
ed States and in Canada, it occurred. 

A parallel occurs among the Japanese Americans. Because 
the first generation could not own real property, real estate was 
purchased in the name of an American citizen, often the natural 
child of the alien Japanese, but not infrequently the American 
born child of a very close friend. Although the right of the Ameri- 
can citizen child to receive such a gift from his noncitizen parent 
(or family friend) was contested, the action was upheld as appro- 
priate. 

In effect this meant that the first generation could neither 
own property nor become citizens until so late in their lives that 
vocational achievement and financial success were very difficult, 
although Kitano (1969) can say, "Most of them are in comfortable 
circumstances [p. 139]." They met many kinds of discrimination 
in jobs and education and through legal statute that severely 
limited their progress. The aged Japanese American, with inevita- 
ble exceptions, was even less likely to accumulate property because 
of initial expectations of returning to his homeland. When unable 
to do so, he was already too late in establishing the game of 
primogeniture which would assure care in old age by his eldest 
son. Although even the property owned by the American citizens, 
i.e., the Nisei children, was often confiscated at the time of the 
evacuation, various kinds of restitution, including return of 
property, were required by court order after the war's end—a 
process which has dragged on even through the summer of 1972, 
when a bill passed by Congress returned the government-con- 
fiscated bank accounts to the original investors (without either in- 
terest or allowance for reduction in real value of the amounts). 

The relocation camps made matters still worse. The Issei 
heads of families were unable to forestall the loss of property 
and were similarly unable to protect their children against incar- 
ceration. Not only did their sometimes-limited skills in English 
and their naiveté regarding American laws and bureaucracy 
impede their receiving a fair response, but no noncitizen was 
permitted to hold an administrative office in the Evacuation 

Centers or the War Relocation Camps. Thus the first generation 
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was ignobly stripped of all status and authority and relegated 
to second-class roles, even within the context of the internment 
camps. The Nisei, then largely in their teens and twenties, as- 
sumed the offices of managers, block captains, council members, 
and so forth. 

Up until the relocation, there was general acceptance of the 
idea that the parents (primarily Issei) held the reins of the family 
by tradition, even when they did not have economic power. The 
camps would appear to have been responsible for forcing the 
Issei from power and turning it over to the Nisei. The exodus 
of the Nisei to the armed forces and the opportunity to enter 
colleges in the Middle West and East both during and after the 
war were indeed among the more dramatic outcomes of the Evac- 
uation. Opportunities that had been denied the Nisei in a legally 
and socially racist West Coast society were finally provided as 
the indirect outcome of the wartime experience. By the middle 
and late 1940s, the Nisei were, in many instances, well established 
and scattered all over the United States. Often the Issei found 
it difficult to get his child back to the West Coast, or to his 
home community on the West Coast, after the younger generation 
had savored relative independence, acceptance, and success away 
from home. 

Although the financially and socially successful Issei probably 
had more to offer to entice his children back, these were relatively 
few in number. Upon the postwar return to private life, it was 
the Nisei who was able to take advantage of educational opportu- 
nities and to obtain better jobs, while the Issei, the fruits of his 
most productive years often destroyed by the lengthy incarcer- 
ation and his dominant role having been effectively undermined, 
was forced to return to what he had been doing—often required 
to work with his sons or sons-in-law not as a respected patriarch, 
but as an equal or even a subordinate.? 

Americans, who tend to value financial and social indepen- 
dence, rugged. individualism, and freedom from parents, often 
express deep concern when middle-aged children appear to turn 
from their elderly parents by not showing proper deference and 
caring. How much more intense this feeling must be in a culture 
where independence and self-reliance are negatively valued in 
the first place. 


? Much of this account is incorporated directly from the notes of Kazue 
Togasaki, now a San Francisco physician, whose knowledge of the situation 
was gathered from her own personal experience. 
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Competition for Individual Ends 

Hsu's (1971) second point was opposition among Chinese 
to "cutthroat competition for individual ends." The important 
distinction is that aggressive competition between extended family 


innovation, changing styles, changing houses, changing spouses, 
changing jobs, a veritable "future shock" (see Toffler, 1970). The 
elderly of all cultures are conservative in that they wish to con- 
servé—conserve values, conserve strength, conserve money, con- 
serve energy, conserve relationships. The fast-moving world is 
distressing; new customs and people and rules are no sooner 
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In discussing the traditional Japanese, Kitano (1969) com- 
ments that "Japanese reverence for hard work, achievement, self- 
control, dependability, manners, thrift, and diligence were entire- 
ly congruent with American middleclass perceptions [p. 76]." 
This is at a different level of abstraction from Hsu's comparison 
of the Chinese and Americans. Kitano's list of admired qualities 
points to the norms held by the Japanese immigrants, not their 
motivations for behavior. These norms derive from values which 
are similar to those posited by Hsu: the importance of the family 
and the dependence of the individual on the family group; and 
obedience and duty to elders. 

То ап appreciable extent, both Hsu and Kitano have present- 
ed values and norms applicable to each other’s national group. 
These cultural maps have been transplanted to a country where 
the basic axioms of family-centered stable life and rules of proper 
conduct have little relevance, where rules and roles are in constant 
flux as the individual moves in different circles of others. We 
are again reminded of how maladaptive even American value 
systems are to being old in America; the value systems of Japan 
and China, as transmitted to Japanese and Chinese Americans, 
are even more maladaptive for these elderly in this country and 
in Canada. 


A Look BACKWARDS 


In traditional East Asia, the kin group was the functioning 
unit, and the individual was part of a network of primary relations 
stemming from the family. Among the Japanese, primogeniture 
was through the eldest son, and as technology decreased the 
value of small landholdings, the younger son could do little but 
go for further schooling or move to the cities. Emigration to 
America to make their fortunes was an attractive alternative for 
the ambitious. They form the predominant group of Japanese 
American aged, the Issei. Although they probably had a moderate 
education in Japan and were certainly literate in Japanese, they 
entered the United States as immigrant laborers. For the women, 
the first sight of California, Washington, or Hawaii was probably 
as a young wife, an infant, or a picture bride. (Keep in mind 
that two or even three generations in the same family can all 
be first generation.) 

The Chinese, on the other hand, distributed wealth (land 
primarily) equally to all sons, and land was felt to belong to 
the entire family. Thus emigration was due to external causes— 
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through a familiar language; they would have been better compre- 
hended, even if not necessarily approved. 

If Chinese American, the elderly person is probably a man 
(the ratio of males to females, all ages combined, in California 
was 107:100 in 1970; the same ratio among the aged would be 
higher); although Chinese immigration patterns date back to the 
middle of the last century, most early arrivals were men and 
progeny were seldom left to carry on. 

If Japanese American, the elderly is more likely a woman 
(the California ratio of males to females of all ages was 88:100 
in the 1970 census, and women tend to live longer than men); 
the Japanese immigration occurred primarily between the last 
dozen or fifteen years of the nineteenth century and the first 


plemented, which stipulated that no Japanese laborers were to 
be admitted into the United States after this time. А modest 


of the values that had to be encountered in the United States. 
Almost all of today's elderly Japanese Americans arrived in 
the United States and Canada during the early part of this cen- 


nessmen, perhaps seeking political Sanctuary, or as part of the 
very recent immigrant group following the Immigration Acts of 
the past two decades. Of 110 Japanese American adults inter- 
viewed in a recent study, 31 out of 33 over age 60 were born 
in Japan and only one was born in the United States (Kalish 
& Reynolds, 1972). We lack comparable data for elderly Chinese. 
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GENERATIONAL DIFFERENCES AMONG ASIAN AMERICANS 


The elderly Asian American had learned his native language 
and national customs in his homeland; he was socialized in a 
milieu where his value system was accepted as a basic “given.” 
Immigration in groups permitted some sense of continuity with 
the homeland. Organizations and institutions such as the “six 
companies” in San Francisco and Japanese “ken” were trans- 
planted possible defenses against the harsh treatment and preju- 
dice of the dominant white society. Further semblance of continu- 
ity with the homeland was maintained through living in an ethnic 
enclave, with close ties to ethnic community and family of procre- 
ation, reading ethnic newspapers, and reinforcing an effectively 
internalized value system through the approval of ethnic age 
peers. 

Since many Chinese and Japanese immigrants in the United 
States (including Hawaii) and Canada initially anticipated return- 
ing to their homeland, we would suppose that they were deeply 
concerned with providing their children with the kind of early 
training that would permit them to adjust to subsequent life in 
East Asia. This would mean that transmitting the values, customs, 
and languages of their native lands would be vitally important, 
poe important than successful adaptation to the foster home- 
and. 

In contrast, the second generation looked to the country 
of birth for standards regarding attitudes and behavior. Con- 
sciously at least, a member of this group tended to identify more 
fully with his American age cohorts than with his ethnic elders 
(Berrien, Arkoff, & Iwahara, 1967). An inevitable set of tensions 
resulted in many ethnic immigrant communities, although our 
clinical perceptions suggest that—at least for the Japanese Ameri- 
cans—parental resistance to this change was not intense, especially 
by those who by this time had accepted the United States, Hawaii, 
or Canada as their permanent home. Those Issei who had arrived 
at such an accommodation were probably better able to tolerate 
the sudden power of their Nisei children and the concomitant 
Americanization of their behavior. m. 

In the years following the end of World War П, the Nisei 
Gls began to bring home Japanese war brides. Initially greeted 
with enthusiasm by their new in-laws, these young women were 
Soon perceived as being part of a modern Japan that the Issei 
did not effectively understand. While the new wives were drawn 
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from a more emancipated segment of the Japanese population 
and anticipated new freedom in the United States, their in-laws 
were seeking traditional relationships. A study conducted in 
Hawaii found that Nisei men marrying European brides had less 
stress in their marriages than Nisei men with Japanese brides 
(Kimura, 1957). Eventually the Issei parents "began to see that 
a Nisei bride for their son might not be so bad and even preferable 
to one from Japan who could speak their language but would 
flaunt New Japan and call them old-fashioned." 

The third generation often looks back to cultural roots in 
their land of origin. With less of their national culture influencing 
them during their socialization, they have come to grips with 
their ethnic identity in a totally different fashion than their 
parents. Rather than accepting the ethnic roles that American 
society attempted to foist upon them, they made serious efforts 
to seek the meaning of self and ethnicity through their historical 
roots in the United States (and Canada) and in their nations 
of origin. 

In seeking their roots, they—as all groups—seek selectively. 
Most obviously, they do not seek to regain the tradition of filial 
piety, a sense of obedience to the ruler of the nation in which 
they live, the encouragement of wars of conquest, nor the adher- 
ence to the premise that women are to be subjugated. Rather 
they look to the arts, the cultural history, some religious involve- 
ments, and—to some extent —the martial arts, albeit in the name 
of peace. In many ways, they are looking to historical values 
that were of less importance to their parents and grandparents 


It is ironic, in this regard, that the younger Chinese and 
Japanese Americans sometimes romanticize the early discrimi- 
nation that their parents and grandparents faced. In their own 
attempts to gain a solid feeling of ethnic identity, some third 
generation Asian Americans have regretted their own relatively 
easy access to material goods, jobs, and education, and have felt 
that the suffering of their predecessors offerred a significant 
ethnic experience. 

Since most immigrant waves to this country have consisted 
of the young and the middle-aged, but primarily the young, all 
have shared one important and often overlooked loss: their ties 
with kin. They have been unable to relate to their own parents 


Personal communication, Dr. Kazue Togasaki. 
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in a fashion that could serve as a model to their own children. 
They could, of course, preach, admonish, threaten, bribe, cajole, 
and communicate the folk literature, all in order to socialize their 
children to the ideal of filial piety, a norm espoused by both 
Chinese and Japanese (and almost all other American ethnic 
groups, albeit with more limited recent success). 

The ethnic community, through its language schools and 
other means of social control, may perhaps have been instrumen- 
tal in teaching some of the later generations the responsibilities 
of family and community relationships. However, because the 
second generation of today often did not know their 
grandparents, they lacked the role model for proper behavior 
toward the elderly. 

Differences and similarities between age groups have been 
reported in a very small number of studies. Masuda, Matsumoto, 
and Meredith (1970), studying Japanese Americans in Seattle, 
found the expected relationship between the individual's genera- 
tion in the United States and his extent of acculturation. 
Moreover, among the Issei (but not among the Nisei or Sansei), 
ethnic identification was related to age. Nonetheless, the authors 
warn that "considerable residue of ethnic identity [is found in] 
the third generation Sansei and considerable acculturation [is 
found in] the Issei [Masuda et al., p. 207]." Two other studies 
compared university students of different generations but of the 
same age. Administering the Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule to both men and women, Arkoff (1959) found that, compared 
to Nisei students at the University of Hawaii, the Sansei indicated 
less need for deference, abasement, nurturance, affiliation, en- 
durance, and intraception, and more need for dominance, 
achievement, and exhibition. However, the author warns that 
only two of these differences were statistically significant for 
women and only one was statistically significant for men!! Consi- 
dering moderately large Ns (65 male Nisei, 72 female Nisei, 70 
male Sansei, and 113 female Sansei), we end up with results 
that are equivocal. Fong (1965) conducted a similar study of five 
generations of Chinese Americans, all university students at the 
time, and also found the expected relationship between genera- 
tion and assimilation. . 

A more intriguing study compared males and females both 
across cultures and across age groups. Berrien et al. (1967) found 
that Japanese American students resembled non-Japanese Ameri- 
сап students of their own sex more than they resembled their 
Same-sex parent. The instrument was again the Edwards Personal 
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Preference Schedule. It quickly becomes apparent that none of 
these studies have included the elderly. 
Filial Piety or Egalitarianism 

Some traditional East Asian values were related specifically 
to growing old or being old, and some traditional East Asian 
customs had special meaning for the elderly. Thus Japanese and 
Chinese society were both based upon stable family units living 
in the same locale throughout their lifetimes. The obligation of 
the family to care for the elderly was beyond questioning. Not 
only had the parents borne and reared their children, but they 
had carefully selected their children's mates, based upon a closed 
system in which marriage was an alliance between families of 
equal status. The rules were known by all and conformed to 
with little deviation; the children who did not abide by these 
rules in caring for their parents were punished by severe social 
sanctions, but normally the threat of the sanctions was sufficient 
to control the behavior. 

The theme of filial piety is common in Western literature 


out the obligation. Nonetheless, over the decades lingered the 
notion that his daughters or his daughters-in-law would cater 
to him in his later years. 

Although growing old in all societies implies some losses, 
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it need not imply the loss of status, respect, personal care, health 
care, or opportunity for activity and involvement. The Asian aged 
had a position of respect, and to an appreciable extent he per- 
ceived growing old as a blessing, as a period in life when he 
could sit back and enjoy the fruits of his labor while the members 
of his family sought his advice on important issues and in making 
decisions. He also had freedom—freedom to express impulses 
which formerly had been restricted, to tell risqué jokes, to sing 
off-color songs, to be raucous, to seem foolish. And as long as 
he was reasonably intact and alert, he retained a status that was 
raised rather than lowered by his age. He had the self-esteem 
that comes with being an integral and accepted member of the 
community. 

The Chinese and Japanese immigrants came to a new 
country, expecting to be rewarded in later years for their labors 
with a status respected in the community and by their families. 
However, in a society where the rewards for achievement and 
productivity accrue to the individual rather than to the family 
or group, and where future potential is more important than 
past accomplishments in evaluating the worth of a person, the 
wisdom and the accomplishments of the elderly were often per- 
ceived as irrelevant or were forgotten and ignored. 


A View from the Middle Generation 


Society needs its villians, and the contemporary folk wis- 
dom—not only of Asian Americans, but of virtually all Ameri- 
cans—is that elderly parents are treated badly by their middle- 
aged children, probably worse than ever before in history. Like 
much folk wisdom, this is supported by horror stories, innumera- 
ble individual incidents, and reference to the literature of the 
past in which the aged are extolled. Perhaps the folk wisdom 
has a basis in truth, perhaps not. More to the point, the knowledge 
and memories of today often ignore some of the realities of the 
past, when a mobile society pressed on to new frontiers (for white 
Americans, the press was westwards—for Asians, the press was 
to the East), leaving the elderly behind without either social wel- 
fare or social security to ameliorate their plight. Moreover, when 
life expectancy was in the forties, relatively few persons became 
old, and these were more easily accommodated (not so incidental- 
ly, these old also held power over land, goods, and jobs). 

The elderly have been caught on the horns of a dilemma. 
On the one hand, they recognize and at least to some extent 
accept the values of their adopted homeland that being a burden 
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to children is bad, that having the privacy and independence 
of one's own home is good, that the education of grandchildren 
should not be sacrificed for the care of grandparents. On the 
other hand, they recall their early learning that the old person 
is entitled not only to financial support, but to personal care, 
to virtual devotion. Although they themselves had usually escaped 
the demands of filial piety, they have not escaped the acceptance 
of its importance. 


done in their homelands in 1830, but we need to take care that 
we do not make villains of today's middle-aged child because 
the world for him is different from that of his predecessors and 
successors, 

The shame and guilt identified with what is considered inap- 
propriate care for elderly parents is still much in evidence. It 


THE UNIQUENESS OF ASIAN AMERICANS 


The prejudice and discrimination faced by Asian Americans 
half a century ago was faced, to a greater or lesser extent, by 
immigrants from Ireland, Poland, Italy, Greece, Armenia, Russia, 
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and Finland, and by Jewish immigrants from everywhere. The 
Asians were unique, however, in that they were visibly different 
from the general population and thus regarded as unassimilable. 
Further, they suffered from discrimination that was codified in 
law and that explicitly listed them as the victims of the overtly 
discriminatory laws. The Alien Land Acts, the Alien Exclusion 
Act, miscegenation laws, the World War II treatment of the Japa- 
nese Americans are the most conspicuous of these laws and regu- 
lations (although relatively few of Hawaii’s Japanese were in- 
terned). 

Not until 1952 could first-generation Asians become citizens. 
They were thus unable to vote or exert any but the most marginal 
political influence. Moreover, they were left in legal jeopardy 
since they could readily be deported. Even today, first-generation 
Asian Americans, all but the most recent arrivals having become 
citizens, are reluctant to become involved with the legal and bu- 
reaucratic mechanisms of this nation. Those who have entered 
in the past few years or those who arrived earlier but who re- 
mained illegally in this country (although granted citizen status 
subsequently) are even less likely to wish to encounter the authori- 
ties. Therefore they may refrain from seeking medical care, legal 
advice, or financial help until their difficulties have reached an 
extreme stage. If the problems are medical, institutionalization 
is often required, bringing about an even more stressful situa- 
tion—alone in an unfamiliar and incomprehensible environment. 

The actual validity of their fear of deportation as well as 
the decades of fear of encountering the legal forces and the 
courts may well have led to a feeling of helplessness and estrange- 
ment in their new homeland, whose rules they did not understand 
but felt they had to obey. This sense of vulnerability and help- 
lessness has never been effectively studied. It may have been 
somewhat alleviated by their forming ethnic community groups 
paralleling the dominant culture in part and their cultures of 
origin in part. However, their political powerlessness and fear 
of legal sanctions—seeking to conform and yet mistrusting the 
government in this new land—may have further alienated them 
from the society. These governmental strictures may have been 
accepted by them as-a necessary evil and a duty, as they had 
been socialized to accept the laws of the land as givens. In China 
the bureaucratic structure had been perceived as having little 
influence on the lives of the community; it was salient only when 
family groups needed immediate aid. For the Japanese family, 
ties with the emperor were also in evidence and duty to obey 
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was an important value, an obligation to be continually recipro- 
cated. lr 


one knew the proper rules. In the new land, however, Asians | 
were treated harshly because they were Oriental, regardless of 
their family status. 1 
Studies of Stereotypes during the 1930s and 1940s (e.g., Katz 
& Braly, 1933; Gilbert, 1951) serve as reminders that the elderly 
Asian American of today faced a very antagonistic white commu- 
nity during his early adult years. The often patronizing, but still 
favorable, stereotypes their grandchildren complain so vocifer- 


distance hierarchy. Although prejudice and discrimination are _ 
not lacking today, it is difficult to recall the intensity of feelings 
directed against today's first generation when they were young 
and middle-aged parents and the second generation was growing - 
up. 

Another element unique to the Asian Americans on the con- - 
temporary scene is the attempt, primarily by the young, to estab- 
lish a Pan-Asian American movement. To our knowledge, no 
other ethnic activist movement attempts to overcome ancient 
angers and historical antagonisms in the fashion that this onè 
does. The bitter war between Japan and China occurred when 
today’s elderly were already middle-aged; some of them lost sons 
in World War II, and many second-generation Asian Americans 
fought against the Japanese. The conflict of this role for the 
Nisei has received little attention, but, for the middle-aged and 


great. Whether the motive is primarily political pragmatism or 
social idealism—or, probably, a bit of both—the younger Asian 
Americans have made concerted efforts to work together for 
the betterment, in their view, of all Asian American communities. 

Yet in the minds of the elderly these are the same young 
who are wearing their hair long, who are responsible for thefts 
and violence, who have established their own codes for sexual 
behavior, who have espoused the causes of the black and Mexican 
Americans, who talk about Yellow Power rather than accommo- 
dation, and who accuse the Asian American establishment of 
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being "bananas" (the Asian equivalent of calling a black American 
an "Oreo"). Differences in values between generations are part 
of the contemporary status quo, but we wonder whether any 
other group of elderly is being exhorted to make an ally of its 
most ancient and reviled enemy. (We recognize the rapid accom- 
modation made by Americans with their World War II enemies, 
the Germans and the Japanese, but these were not historical con- 
flicts. We are very much aware of the feelings of the Scots for 
the British, of the Blackfeet for the Sioux, of the Norwegians 
for the Swedes, of the Indian Hindu for the Pakistani Moslem. 
How this dilemma will be solved is an interesting study in personal 
and group adaptation. 


And They Are Now Old 


The Chinese Americans often lived in Chinese enclaves to 
which new immigrants came upon entering the country; San Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown is now drawing elderly Chinese from the entire 
West Coast (from Vancouver to San Diego) and east to Chicago, 
perhaps in lieu of their ability to return to China. Elderly Japanese 
Americans, although torn out of their own communities during 
World War П and although less likely to reside in sections as 
ethnically dense as Chinatown, have also tended to live an insular 
existence. 

Increasingly over the years return to the homeland became 
impossible, but effective dealing with the customs, manners, laws, 
and regulations (most certainly including the bureaucracy) also 
loomed as impossible. With age come certain kinds of decrements 
and losses—not inevitably and not for every elderly person (nor 
only for the elderly), but the relationship between old age on 
the one hand and illness, reduction of function, and death on 
the other hand is obvious. The now-elderly Asian Americans must 
face the varied problems of old age not as they had expected— 
care and respect in one's family and community—but as strangers 
in a foreign situation. 


SERVICES FOR THE ASIAN AMERICAN ELDERLY 


What is being done for this group of elderly? Some prepara- 
tion for the care of the elderly within their ethnic communities 
has begun. In Los Angeles, Keiro (nursing home for respected 
elders), a convalescent care center primarily for Japanese Ameri- 
cans, was established in 1969; an extended care facility to meet 
the needs of semi-independent or intermediate-care-level persons 
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is now in the planning stages, as is a low-cost senior citizens’ 
apartment complex. In San Francisco, Self-Help for the Elderly 
provides an active program in Chinatown, including the provision 
of hot meals, a recreation center, an outreach program, and so 
forth; here also federal funds have been made available for health 


Services. In Seattle, programs such as a drop-in center are being 
planned and effected. Facilities available in Hawaii include Kua- 


he may find no one else with whom he can converse or share 
his thoughts. 

We have accumulated a variety of kinds of evidence that 
sensory isolation and cognitive restrictions both may lead to fur- 


neither sensorimotor nor cognitive stimulation is available. 
Further, we separate them from the familiar environment that 
they know and from the people they love. 

For the Asian elderly, this separation is especially critical 
for it removes them from their families and the rules and explicit 


We do not wish to exaggerate the situation. Relatively few 
elderly of any ethnicity are in institutions; many elderly Asian 
Americans in areas of high Asian American density can find 
physicians and other health care professionals who do speak their 
language and do understand their customs. Most elderly Issei 
have living children who are concerned about their aged parents 
and who do have a modest or better income. The situation for 
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first-generation Chinese Americans is less optimistic, many falling 
into the category of “geriatric orphan,” i.e., an elderly person 
with no responsible next-of-kin available; but the Chinese Ameri- 
can communities are actively moving. While the situation may 
not be drastic in terms of numbers when compared to other 
ethnic minorities or to poor whites, it is certainly drastic for those 
who are affected. 


What Is 'To Become of the Elderly Asian American? 


The alert elderly Chinese American, living in San Francisco's 
Chinatown and having enough money to take care of his more 
important physical and social needs, probably has access to reason- 
able services and to companionship. If he is one of the many 
who does not have an adequate income, he is going to have 
difficulties. If finally he has to enter a convalescent care facility, 
he may find himself without even one person to whom he can 
talk and without the comforts of familiar food, reading materials, 
movies, and with no access to health and social professionals with 
whom he can converse. 

How can services be provided so that they are more accept- 
able to these elderly, who are family-oriented and to an extent 
mistrustful of the dominant society? The Kuakini Home Day 
Care Center provides care during the day when the second gener- 
ation is out of the house at work; it also offers family counseling. 
By engaging the different generations to look at their common 
problems, family solidarity can be restored and communication 
and understanding fostered. The rules of the present situation 
can be explained to the elderly in his own language to help him 
adjust to the new situation, as well as helping the younger genera- 
tions to understand their parents and themselves. 

One possible solution for the elderly who have families would 
be to seek out their offspring to determine problem areas and 
needs, emphasizing the supportive environment for these aged. 
Services may be more palatable if administered indirectly, through 
family members who can first explain the services to these elderly. 

For single individuals without families, a surrogate family— 
the ethnic community—can be utilized to simulate the family. 
Services are more often used if administered by the ethnic com- 
munity rather than by the dominant white society. Perhaps their 
not being able to understand their environment and their negative 
experiences with the dominant society make them passive, with 
a “shi-ka-ta-ga-nai” [it can’t be helped] attitude, while underneath 
they are harboring tension and unhappiness. 
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or upon any of the conference follow-ups. 

Ata very personal level, the authors feel that Asian American 
communities have the ability to provide necessary services and 
appropriate kinds of human interactions with their elderly, given 
their fair portion of funds and services from federal and other agencies. 
We are not as pessimistic about the future as we are distressed 
about the past. The Asian American has considered himself an 
invisible minority; the elderly are considered an invisible age 
group. It is only now that the elderly Asian American is being 
seen. 
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Comments and Rejoinders 
Comment On: *How Scientific are the Social Sciences?,” JSE, 
28 (4), 1972. 


` D. Stuart Conger 
rince Albert, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


I would like to add some comments to the points made by 

sunnar Myrdal in his analysis of why inventions in the natural 

Sciences are so much more numerous and important than social 

inventions. 

| There are five reasons why we do not have more social 
inventions: 


1. We tend to see the problems of society, such as poverty, unemploy- 
— ment, crime, and poor housing, as resulting from failings in human 
nature that should be addressed educationally, moralistically, puni- 
tively, ог tolerantly rather than as ailments in need of more effective 
treatment processes. 
2. We have not acknowledged the importance of social technology 
in developing our society over the years and, hence, the potential 
that social inventions have for the further improvement of society. 
For instance, we do not realize that schools, courts, legislatures, 
and other institutions were social inventions that resulted in great 
Social progress, and that it is possible to invent new institutions 
of similar value to overcome present ailments and further social 
progress. 

3. We have vested interests in the way things are done now and are 
apprehensive about the implications of any tampering with society. 
The disturbances in the courts and in the streets confirm in our 
minds that the people demanding changes in our social institutions 
are more intent on destroying our way of life than on the constructive 
development of it. We do not see these disturbances as signs of 
the need for inventing some improvements for society. _ 3 

4. Social scientists are wary of attempting to create social inventions; 
they generally prefer an analytic role rather than inventing things 
that are instrumental to change. Some social scientists, however, 
have invented certain important procedures, including intelligence 
tests, psychoanalysis, behavior modification, and programmed in- 
struction. The invention of new social institutions over the past 

_ 70 years has come from a wide variety of sources—the Boy Scouts 
by a soldier, Alcoholics Anonymous by an alcoholic, and service 
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clubs by a businessman. Thus social scientists have invented what 
they could in the laboratory or the clinic, but it is a broader group 
that has invented the social institutions in the community. Both 
types of social inventions need to be made, either separately or 
in concert. 

5. We do not understand the experimental process and are horrified 
at the idea of experimenting with people—when, in fact, people 
like to be experimented with because they get more attention from 
the researchers than they usually receive in their normal day. 


Definition of Social Inventions 

What is a social invention? A social invention is a new law, 
organization or procedure that changes the ways in which people 
relate to themselves or to each other, either individually or 
collectively. Examples of laws that are social inventions include 
the Poor Law of 1388 which first gave the poor the right to 
relief, the English Bill of Rights in 1689, the Compulsory School 
Attendance Act in Prussia in 1717, or the Secret Ballot Act of 
1872 in England. 

Examples of organizations that were important social inven- 
tions would include the following: schools, House of Commons, 
labor unions, penitentiaries, YMCA, Children's Aid Society, Red 
Cross, teachers colleges, service clubs, Boy Scouts, United Appeal, 
and Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Procedures that represent social inventions would include 
democracy, the municipal system, licensing of teachers, training 
of lawyers, oath to tell the truth to the courts, Hansard (the 
written record of debates in the House of Commons), formal 
steps in teaching, probation, IQ tests, programmed instruction, 
and computer assisted instruction. 

Each social system comprises a series of social inventions. 
Some systems are relatively well developed—such as education— 
while other systems—such as intergroup relations—have so few 
methods to rely on that the System is more of a constellation 
of problems than of solutions. It is true, however, that education 
is much criticized at present, although its shortcomings may not 
be nearly as severe as the shortcomings of our health system 
that does not deal well enough with many many ailments, including 
addiction, acne, asthma, and arthritis. 

An essential difference between education and medicine is 
that the latter has developed a system for inventing better methods 
of curing and preventing disease, and people recognize this and 
support medical research. On the other hand, education does 
not have a system for the invention of new methods of education, 
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although there is some investment in educational research and 
there are at least a few centers doing important educational 
experimentation. Other social systems, such as welfare and correc- 
tions, are very stable as far as their technology is concerned because 
they have not established research laboratories at all and, hence, 
improvements in these areas can hardly be expected except at 
a very slow rate. 

Some of our social problems do not even have a system of 
social technologies to provide relief, thus we can anticipate contin- 
ued frustration with little hope of improvement. A critical example 
of this is the burgeoning problem of racial /linguistic discord in 
Canada. The social technology for dealing with this problem does 
not exist and no real efforts are being made to develop it. Among 
the needed: methods are vastly improved methods of teaching 
languages, overcoming prejudice, creating and sustaining dia- 
logue, and fostering equality between groups. Present available 
methodsare so crude that while they may be used to force progress 
in one area they create a backlash in another. Thus, for instance, 
efforts to make more people bilingual apparently increase preju- 
dice; therefore, programs in the entire area of racial /linguistic 
reconciliation may amount to a zero-sum game. The elements 
or components of this system act to maintain the set status quo 
rather than effect progress. 

Present organizations, almost overwhelmed by the sheer 
demand to provide services on a minimum budget, can not be 
expected to invent new methods. Sometimes such agencies are 
not able to adapt sufficiently to adopt new social inventions. A 
similar situation would have been to expect the railways to invent 
à better alternative means of transportation—they were not even 
prepared to adopt the car when it was invented. We would still 
be in the railway age and the car would still be an awkward 
means of transportation if the automobile had been given to 
the railways to develop or implement after it was invented. 

Yet this is precisely what is done with our social problems 
and innovations. If a new educational method is invented which 
does not require a stand-up teacher, such as programmed learning, 
it is assigned to stand-up teachers to try it out. Naturally they 
find it isn't very good. : 

For the same reasons there has been little progress in the 
reformation of criminals since Pope Clement invented peniten- 
aries in 1700. Research and innovation in prisons has been 
assigned to prison officials; they are no more likely to come up 
With a new method than the railway might have invented the 
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car. The invention of the prison was made by a pope, not by 
people engaged in handling criminals. Better methods of penal 
reform will be made only by people who have no direct or indirect 
interest in maintaining the present system. 

The great advances of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were based upon the development of procedures for technical 
invention—what we know as the scientific method. The social 
sciences have adopted the scientific method to evaluate practices, 
not to develop new social technologies. 

If we are to prompt more and better social inventions we 
need to address the issues raised by Myrdal and we also need 
to: (a) acknowledge that there are social inventions and that they 
can be made, (b) develop a technology for making social inventions, 
(c) acquire the resources to invent and experiment with new social 
institutions as well as new procedures, (d) as social scientists, be 
prepared to work in social invention centers with many other 
social scientists, and (e) extol the virtues of experimenting with 
people. 


Rejoinder 
Gunnar Myrdal 


In his comments on my paper, “How Scientific are the Social 
Sciences?," Conger refers to my brief observations on social 
engineering at the end of the paper. Let me only add, without 
elaborating on it, that his rather pessimistic view of the present 
situation refers to the situation in Canada and the United States 
where—for somewhat different reasons—there is an institutional 
inertia that is not to the same extent present in some other 
countries. In Sweden, for instance, institutional change of a 
sometimes rather radical nature is continually emerging almost 
automatically from all sortsof government commissions and under 
the pressure of various organizations, which tend to be all 
embracing in their several fields, for instance the powerful 
organizations in the labor market. That, of course, tends to liberate 
also social research and gives it more-of policy direction. 
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The portrayal of sex in all media seems to increase exponen- 
tially. Books that had to be smuggled into the country ten years 
ago can be borrowed from most public libraries, and films that 
formerly were seen only at stag shows now play at the neighbor- 
hood movie theater. Many parents, educators, and clergymen 
have become alarmed; they fear that this increasing exposure 
to erotic materials will twist young minds, lead to depravity, and 
encourage sex crimes. 

This deep concern finally led Congress to establish a National 
Commission to investigate the degree of danger involved in free 
access to erotic materials and the nature of legal controls necessary 
for their social control. The papers in this volume represent a 
sample of the studies stimulated by this Commission. They deal 
with three general classes of issues: first, how people perceive 
pornography asa social problem; second, possible short-run effects 
of exposure to pornography; and third, the long-run effect over 
many years of exposure to pornography. 

The first article by W. Cody Wilson, Executive Director and 
Director of Research for the Commission, describes the emergence 
of pornography as a social issue and the origins of the U. S. 
Commission on Obscenity and Pornography. In the next article, 
Wilson and Abelson describe the results of a large-scale national 
public opinion survey designed to measure peoples’ attitudes about 
pornography, their concern about this social issue, and the degree 
of personal exposure to erotica. It was hoped that this national 
survey might provide the broadest possible perspective for viewing 
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peoples' feelings about exposure to erotic materials. 3 

The third article, again by Wilson, deals with the perception 
of the pornography problem by a special group in our society, 
law enforcement officers. This group is of great interest because 
they must enforce the current antiobscenity legislation and are 
often in the forefront of pressure to develop even more restrictive 
legislation. 

The article by Wallace deals with one critical aspect of the 
law enforcement issue, namely the definition of obscenity (the 
criminal charge under which pornographic materials are prose- 
cuted). It attempts to define the nature of stimuli that people 
consider obscene and the uniformity of community standards 
applied to these materials. This issue is of particular importance 
because the U.S. Supreme Court's definition of obscenity requires 
some knowledge of "contemporary community standards" regard- 
ing the impact of erotic material. Many an obscenity case has 
failed in court because the prosecution was unable to provide 
data concerning these standards. 

The final article in this first section, by Zurcher, Kirkpatrick, 
Cushing, and Bowman, reports quite an unusual field study 
concerning the nature of antipornography organizations and the 
values and attitudes of their members. This paper is of particular 
interest because it documents how such organizations may arise 
within the community and the dynamics of their operation. 

'The next section of articles represents a sample of experi- 
mental studies supported by the Commission, dealing with the 
immediate effects upon feelings and behavior of exposure to 
erotic materials, particularly films. The paper by Mosher attempts 
to relate the short-run effects to the sex of the viewers, their 
previous sexual experience, and their sex guilt. The paper by 
Mann, Sidman, and Starr attempts a similar analysis of short-run 
effects іп a sample of married couples studied longitudinally in 
order to obtain stable measures of their sexual lives. A unique 
aspect of this study was the attempt to obtain data on the impact 
of erotic films in a context in which the intent of the investigator 
was subtly masked. 

The last article in this series, by Howard, Liptzin, and Reifler, 
deals with a critical issue in the area of pornography: Does it 
lose its interest when it is no longer forbidden? Their study of 
satiation suggests that forbidden fruit loses its taste when overeat- 
en. 


In the third section we present four studies which attempt 
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to understand the impact of exposure to pornography over 
extended periods of time, treating somewhat obliquely with the 
developmental consequences of exposure to erotica during the 
formative years. Nawy's paper examines the people who continu- 
ously purchase pornography as adults and who frequent adult 
bookstores and movie theaters. It represents an interesting type 
of field study in which observation and questionnaires are utilized 
to define some parameters of the consumer of erotica. 

The paper by Kutchinsky analyzes a fascinating social statis- 
tic—the drop in sex crimes in Denmark which followed the release 
of. all censorship in that country. It is an ingenious attempt to 
collect data from various sources which permit the testing of 
alternative hypotheses regarding the meaning of that particular 
statistic and the narrowing down of its interpretation. The papers 
by Davis and Braucht and by Goldstein deal with the common 
theme of the relationship between exposure to pornography 
during the formative years and the subsequent antisocial behavior. 
Since it has often been suggested that early exposure to pornogra- 
phy is a precursor of subsequent criminal behavior, particularly 
of a sexual nature, these retrospective analyses of the histories 
of deviant and. non-deviant individuals explore the validity of 
this assumption. The reader will note that the two studies are 
not entirely consistent with one another but that there is little 
support in either for a pornography-criminality correlation. 

People are often curious as to why legal issues concerning 
pornography are viewed as significant, failing to realize that 
attempts to control pornography run contrary to protection 
offered by the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution concern- 
ing freedom of speech. In order to prevent the production or 
distribution of pornography, the courts must show that this 
particular form of "speech" does not justify the freedom guaran- 
teed all speech by the Constitution. According to Mr. Justice 
Holmes's dictum, the constitutional protection should be rarely, 
if ever, set aside and only when the speech presents a “clear 
and present danger” to society. (Holmes’s classic example of such 
a case was the person who yells “fire” in a theater when none 
exists, causing danger to others.) j ; 

The courts have followed this general line of reasoning in 
trying to decide what types of erotic portrayals warrant walving 
First Amendment guarantees. Until recently, a work could be 
said to pose a clear and present danger to society—that is, it 
could be judged obscene—if it appealed to prurient interest in 
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sex (e.g., a sick or diseased interest in sex) according to current 
community standards of decency, and could be shown to be utterly 
without redeeming social value. Ro 

Under these specifications case after case involving explicit 
erotica failed. to qualify as obscene; however, a new Supreme 
Court decision has now (1973) narrowed the criteria of obscenity. 
The issue of prurient interest was left intact, but two major changes 
dealt with the basis for evaluating deviations from community 
standards of decency and the positive specification of redeeming 
social value. For the latter issue, the Court suggests that works 
containing explicit erotica must be shown to possess artistic, 
scientific, medical, or political merit to avoid the judgment of 
obscenity. With regard to the former issue the new decision im plied 
that each local community can decide what erotic materials violate 
its own community sense of decency. Further, in making such 
a determination each community can assume that there is a direct 
causal connection between obscenity and antisocial conduct be- 
cause the relationship is “inherently unprovable.” Thus, data of 
the sort contained in this volume are totally ignored, the issue 
is essentially declared not capable of empirical proof or disproof. 
Each community can therefore operate as if the connection is 
proved. The adoption of a local community standards criterion 
gives each town in America the right to determine in its courts, 
on the basis of the assumed antisocial effects of pornography, 
what materials shall be censored in the town. 

The implications of this phase of the Court's decision are 
great, and perhaps nowhere will they be more apparent than 
in the motion picture industry. Once the Court in the 1950s 
broke the hold of the big studios over the systems of film 
distribution, films of all types and topics could be made and 
shown without the constricting effects of a motion picture “code” 
which censored not only the portrayal of sexuality but political 
ideology as well. With the advent of the Roth decision in 1957, 
a new era in film making occurred, characterized not only by 
greater frankness in portrayals of sexuality but also greater candor 
in dealing in the media with the major social issues of our time. 

The local censorship implied in the recent Supreme Court 
decision in effect paralyzes national distributors of books, maga- 
zines, and films. The only safe, economically feasible strategy 
is to produce artistic materials which cater to the most conservative 
position, materials acceptable in the Keokuks as well as the New 
York Citys. Thus, the pragmatic creative people will limit their 
product to “safe” things, avoiding sexual explicitness initially but 
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gradually avoiding controversy of any sort on any topic. 

Attitudes toward the explicit portrayal of sexuality, rightly 
or wrongly, are a bell-wether of a society's tolerance for freedom 
of expression in many other areas. Local censorship boards may 
start out "stamping out smut" but they will not stop there—"dissi- 
dent political views" are only a step away from “obscenity.” 

This is not a new issue in Western democratic society as 

Mr. Justice Douglas indicates in his review of the reissue of John 
Stuart Mill's classic essay, On Liberty. Mill groped in the 18th 
Century with the issues involved in state control of individual 
liberty, and as Douglas suggests in his review, the book is extremely 
relevant today. The exact issues may have changed since Mill’s 
day, but the philosophical dilemma has not. It was well expressed 
by Thomas Jefferson: 

I deplore the putrid state into which our newspapers have passed, 

and the malignity, the vulgarity and mendacious spirit of those who 

write them . . . These ordures are rapidly depraving the public taste. 

It is however an evil for which there is no remedy, our liberty depends 

on the freedom of the press, and that cannot be limited without being 

lost [1939, pp. 150-151]. 
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Pornography has not always been a social issue. Indeed societal concern 
about it has waxed and waned several times in the past 200 years, 
and this concern seems to have been a function of accessibility, religious 
influences, and social manners. The emergence of pornography as 
a current social issue is associated with a series of Supreme Court 
cases beginning in the late 1950s, posing the question as to whether 
or not legal prohibition of obscenity violates the First Amendment 
guarantees of freedom of speech and freedom of the press. The ensuing 
discussion was based primarily on fear and speculation because there 
were few empirical facts to inform the discussion. In 1967 Congress 


declared that obscenity and pornography were matters of national 
concern, raised questions about the effects of these materials, called 
for a thorough study, and authorized the use of funds for the collection 
of relevant scientific data. Thus the beginning of extensive "scientific" 
analysis of the social issue of pornography. 


The concept "social issue" is not very precisely defined. Two 
ingredients would seem to be necessary for there to be a social 
issue: First, there should be a divergence of opinion regarding 
an idea or a phenomenon; and second, the topic should be salient 
enough to be the subject of relatively widespread public discussion 
or action. There do not exist, however, even tentative quantitative 
criteria for these necessary conditions. It is not known, for example, 
whether an 80965-20496 division of opinion is sufficient to produce 
a social issue, or whether mention of a topic ten times in the 
New York Times over a three-month period is sufficient salience 
to qualify. 

Nevertheless, we often do distinguish informally between 
societal situations in which a topic is not an issue and societal 


Correspondence regarding this article may be addressed to W. C. Wilson, 
54 West 16th Street, 47A, New York, New York 10011. 
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situations in which it is an issue. Such informal judgments are 
the basis of the following discussion of the emergence of pornog- 
raphy as a social issue. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Pornography appears not to have always been a social issue. 
Attempts to censor do appear to be an integral part of Western 
Civilization, but these censorship impulses were not aimed at sexual 
depictions until relatively recently. 

It is essential at this point to differentiate between the terms 
"pornography" and “obscenity.” Pornography in its original Greek 
derivation had to do with writing of, or about, prostitutes, and 
by extension refers today to depictions that are sexually arousing. 
The original derivation of the word obscenity is a subject of 
debate, but it has historically referred to that which is publicly 
offensive and proscribed—primarily derogatory statements about 
the established religious and political order and, perhaps, scato- 
logical references. The incorporation of sexual references within 
the obscene first occurred in 18th century English Common Law, 
but these references were closely tied to the antireligious and 
were not widespread (Alschuler, 1971). 

The wholesale incorporation of the sexual within the realm 
of obscenity occurred in the mid-nineteenth century, especially 
with the development of statutory law. Contemporary legal devel- 


After the 1870's all was relatively quiet on the sexual obscenity 
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decision in the Roth case in 1957 which was the springboard 
for launching pornography as the social issue that it is today. 

The reasons for the waxing and waning of pornography 
as a social issue are unclear. In terms of informal observations 
of the history of obscenity law and prosecution in England and 
the United States, Alschuler (1971) suggests that three contributing 
influences may be accessibility, religion, and manners. 

The simple existence of sexual depictions, either verbal or 
pictorial, does not seem to be a key factor. Such depictions appear 
to have existed in all times and places. Rather, a relatively rapid 
increase in the availability of such depictions from a relatively 
stable base (at whatever absolute level) is perhaps the crucial factor. 
In England, concern about sexual obscenity increased with the 
widespread use of printing in the 18th century and with the 
expansion of literacy in the 19th century. In the United States, 
the passing of obscenity statutes coincided with the drive for 
universal free education in the first half of the 19th century, 
and more recently with the.advent of inexpensive, high quality 
color photographic reproduction in the middle of the 20th century. 

With regard to religion, concern with sexual obscenity is closely 
associated with Puritanism in England, and the Comstock move- 
ment in the U.S. was deeply rooted in fundamentalist Protestant 
Christianity. Stephens (1971) found that presence or absence of 
the Christian or Moslem religions was one of only two variables 
that were associated with concern about sex and sexual modesty 
in a cross-cultural study of 91 societies. 

The documentation for the influence of manners is less 
compelling. Alschuler (1971) notes that a rise in legislation against 
sexual obscenity in England was always accompanied by rises in 
legislation against various external behavioral "vices" that were 
taken as indicators of internal morality. And in the United States, 
the first statute against sexual obscenity included in its title ". . . 
and For Reformation of Manners." One may suppose that “man- 
ners" are an external symbol of status, and if two groups are 
rivals for dominance in a society, then legislative enforcement 
of one set of manners may be a symbol of dominance. 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE CURRENT SITUATION 


The Supreme Court 


Federal and state laws passed in the 1800s to control sexual 
materials do not mention "pornography"; rather, they prohibit 
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"obscene materials." These statutes do not define "obscene." 
Névertheless, in their application they were aimed almost exclu- 
sively at sexual materials. 


laws seems not to have been seriously raised until the 1950s. 


of sexual matters, and (c) be utterly without redeeming social 
value, These Positions, enunciated in the Fanny Hill case in 1966,! 
are still the ruling guidelines in the early 1970s, 


1. Fanny Hill incidentally was also the first book 


in the United States—in a different case, in 1821. ME Mene 
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The Supreme Court also rendered a number of decisions 
in the late 1960s without further discussing definitional formula- 
tions. These decisions overturned lower court convictions and 
held the materials in issue not to be obscene. This series of decisions 
dealt with increasing degrees of explicitness in the depictions 
of sex, and no doubt contributed to the change in the availability 
of explicit sexual materials in the decade of the 1960s. Sampson 
(1971) after a very intensive study of the several industries 
associated with the production and distribution of explicit sexual 
materials concluded that during this decade the number of retail 
outlets for these materials increased, the amount sold increased, 
and the degree of explicitness of sexual depictions increased. 

It should be noted that in the legal considerations just 
discussed, in both statutory and case law, no mention is made 
of the purpose or justification for controlling explicit sexual 
materials. The Rothopinion implied that there was nearly universal 
judgment that these materials had no positive social value but 
did have negative social value in terms of their effects, and should 
be prohibited. The issue was finally raised in 1969 when, in the 
Stanley case, the majority of the Supreme Court considered and 
rejected control of morality as a sufficient reason for vitiating 
the First Amendment protections of speech and press. It also 
considered the prevention of sexual crime and antisocial sexual 
behavior as a potential justification but noted the absence of a 
solid empirical foundation for contending a causal relation between 
the materials and the undesirable behavior. 


Public Discussion 


The salience of pornography in public discussion has not 
been well documented, but even a cursory review of general 
magazines gives a strong informal impression of a rapid increase 
in the discussion of the topic in the mass media during the decade 
of the 1960s. Articles appeared in a wide variety of magazines 
from Readers Digest to the New York Times Magazine, from Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine to Commentary, from Time to Look. ! 

Two principal concerns were expressed in the discussion: 
the increasing amount of pornography in our society, and the 
effects of this material on people. Early in the decade most of 
the potential effects discussed were negative. The accentuation 
of the negative continued in the latter part of the decade, although 
a few articles appeared that mentioned neutral or possibly positive 


potential effects. i 
Nearly everything imaginable has been attributed to the effects 
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of pornography: sexually aggressive acts of a criminal nature, 
unlawful sexual practices, nonconsensual sex acts, incest, sexually 
perverse behavior, adultery, illegal sexual activities, socially disap- 
proved sexual behavior, sexual practices harmful to the self, deadly 
serious pursuit of sexual satisfaction, dehumanized sexual acts, 
preoccupation or obsession with sex, a change in direction of 
sexual development away from the natural pathway, blocking 
of psychosexual maturation, misinformation about sex, moral 
breakdown, homicide, suicide, delinquency, criminal acts, indecent 
personal habits, unhealthy habits, unhealthy thoughts, rejection 
of reality, ennui, submission to authoritarianism, sex attitudes, 
sex values, sex information, sex habits, draining off of illegitimate 
sexual desires, the providing of an outlet for otherwise frustrated 
sexual drives, the release of strong sexual urges without harming 
others, pleasure, entertainment, provision of safe discharge of 
antisocial sexual appetites, and assistance in the consummation 
of legitimate sexual responsibilities. 

The outstanding characteristic of this public discussion was 
the degree to which it was based on fear and speculation rather 
than on empirical knowledge. It could not have been otherwise, 
however, because of the paucity of relevant empirical facts from 
the medical and behavioral sciences. 

The discussion in magazines paralleled another kind of public 
discussion. Two national "antismut" organizations with local affili- 
ates emerged in the 1960s. Citizens for Decent Literature was founded 
by a corporate lawyer in Ohio and later established a second 
national office in California. Morality in Media was based in New 
York and had strong religious affiliations. Both of these organiza- 
tions appeared to be well funded and provoked discussion by 
means of widely circulated newsletters and providing speakers 
to local meetings.? 

A closely related phenomenon that complicated the public 
discussion of pornography was the rising interest in the first half 
of the decade of the 1960s in sex education in the public schools, 
and a reactive opposition to this movement in the latter part 
of the decade. The discussion became so heated and widespread 
that the National Education Association issued a guideline to its 


2. The founder of Citizens for Decent Literature, Charles H. Keating, 
Jr., and the President of Morality in Media, Morton Hill, S.J., were appointed 
to the Commission on Obscenity and Pornography, and each filed a separate 


statement dissenting from the findings and recommendations of the Com- 
mission’s majority report. 
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members, Suggestions for Defense Against Extremest Attack: Sex 
Education: in the Public Schools (Quality Educational Development, 
1971). 


The Congress 


The legal developments and public discussion just described 
had also a concomitant political aspect. 

The present-day congressional concern with pornography 
might be said to have started in 1952 when, in the 82nd Congress, 
the House of Representatives designated a Select Committee on 
Current Pornographic Materials which held public hearings and 
issued a report. The Senate became involved three years later 
in the 84th Congress when the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the Judiciary held 
public hearings and issued a report on “Obscene and Pornographic 
Literature and Juvenile Delinquency.” This same subcommittee 
continued to hold hearings intermittently; for example, it also 
issued reports on similar topics in the 86th Congress and the 
90th Congress. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt first introduced legislation to create 
a “Commission on Noxious and Obscene Matters and Materials" 
in the 84th Congress in 1955-56. Similar resolutions were intro- 
duced by Senator Mundt in subsequent Congresses, and on several 
occasions the bill was passed by the Senate but died because no 
companion legislation was passed in the House of Representatives. 

One might say that this congressional concern culminated 
in the 90th Congress in 1967 with the passage by both houses 
of legislation creating a Commission on Obscenity and Pornogra- 
phy—except that in the first session of the 91st Congress in 1969, 
197 different bills dealing with explicit sexual materials were 
submitted in the House of Representatives, and another 15 
separate bills were submitted in the Senate! ' 

The testimony at various congressional hearings paralleled 
the content of discussions in general magazines, i.e., it expressed 
concern about the rising tide of “filth” and decried the conse- 
quences of exposure to these materials. It also paralleled popular 
discussion, unfortunately, in the bases for assertions, depending 
on assumptions and speculation rather than empirical fact. Al- 
though many witnesses had credentials as "experts" and their 
testimony often sounded as if it had an empirical basis, this 
apparent empirical basis generally evaporated upon further inqui- 
ry. For example, J. Edgar Hoover testified, as Director of the 
FBI, that “the circulation of periodicals containing such (salacious) 
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materials plays an important part in the development of crime 
among youth of our country [Hoover, 1956]." Yet the FBI 
informed the Commission on Obscenity and Pornography that 
it does not gather and did not have any statistics relevant to 
that issue. 

Another example is that of an examining psychiatrist in the 
common pleas court of a large eastern city who testified about 
the antisocial "effects" of exposure to pornography and cited 
his experience and the records in his office (Frignito, 1967). 
However, an attempt to use the records from that court as the 
basis for an empirical study of the relationship between exposure 
to sexual materials and various types of juvenile delinquency was 
not successful because these records contained no information 
regarding exposure to or interest in explicit sexual materials; 
and the records included psychiatric, psychological, and social 
work interviews and investigations (Thornberry & Silverman, 
1971). In conversation with members and staff of the Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography, Frignito stated that the basis 
of his opinion and testimony was a combination of his own strong 
personal moral convictions and the existence in his professional 
experience of cases that were characterized by both exposure 
to pornography and anti-social behavior. He also stated that 
although empirical information from scientific studies would be 
helpful, if it did not agree with his opinion it was doubtful that 
he would change his convictions about pornography—immorality 


The Congress enacted Public Law 90-100, an act creating 
à commission to be known as the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography, in 1967. The Senate had passed the bill sponsored 
by Senator Mundt to create a “Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials” which was very much oriented 
toward suppressing these materials, The House Select Subcom- 


the Senate. The bill was sent back to the House and the Senate 
for final vote; it was approved by both houses unanimously. 
Public Law 90-100 said that “The Congress finds that the 
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traffic in obscenity and pornography is a matter of national concern 
. . . The Federal Government has the responsibility to investigate 
the gravity of this situation and to determine whether such 
materials are harmful to the public." To this end it established 
a commission "whose purpose shall be, after a thorough study 
which shall include a study of the causal relationship of such 
materials to antisocial behavior, to recommend" means to deal 
with this traffic. 

The act specified the duties of this commission as four: (a) 
to analyze existing laws regarding obscenity and pornography; 
(b) to ascertain the nature and volume of traffic in such materials; 
(c) to study the effect of obscenity and pornography upon the 
public, and particularly minors, and its relationship to crime and 
other antisocial behavior; and (d) to recommend advisable and 
appropriate action without in any way interfering with constitu- 
tional rights. 

The Congress also explicitly authorized the Commission to 
obtain scientific information: *For the purpose of securing the 
necessary scientific data and information the Commission may 
make contracts with universities, research institutions . . . and 
other competent . . . agencies to conduct research." 

This act, asserting that a phenomenon is a social issue, raising 
the question of causal relationships, directing an agency to study 
these relationships, and explicitly authorizing the agency to ar- 
range for behavioral science research to collect scientific data 
relevant to the issue, is perhaps unique. Indeed, there is a strong 
possibility that the Congress did not really know what it was 
doing. 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE AND THE COMMISSION 


The U.S. Commission on Obscenity and Pornography invited 
behavioral scientists, at its first meeting in July 1968, to describe 
the state of knowledge in the behavioral sciences regarding the 
nature of the experience of people in oursociety with pornography 
and the effects of exposure to pornography on people. The 
descriptions indicated that the state of existing knowledge was 
quite primitive: There were few "facts." : 2 

Dr. Kinsey and his associates had collected information on 
the experience of people with pornography (Kinsey, Pomeroy, 
Martin, & Gebhard, 1953) but it had never been adequately 
analyzed and reported. Indeed there were no available descriptions 
of typical experience of people in our society with these materials. 
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In 1962 an article entitled Sex Censorship: The Assumptions 
of Anti-Obscenity Laws and the Empirical Evidence had been published 
by Cairns, Paul, and Wishner. The existing evidence indicated 
tothem that reading or viewing depictions of sexual activity tended 
to produce sexual arousal in a large proportion of the adult 
population. The paper concluded, however: 

We need to know how long the conditions of arousal last and how 
this stimulation might affect overt behavior, attitudes governing behav- 
ior, and mental health. We cannot offer empirical evidence to answer 
such questions because no such evidence exists. The data simply stop 
short at the critical point [Cairns et al., 1962]. 

One of the authors of this review has reviewed the behavioral 
science literature published from 1961 to 1968. His conclusion 
is that "in 1968—as in 1962—the data 'stop short of the critical 
point.’ Definitive answers on the determinants and effects of 
pornography are not yet available. But the research . . . confirms 
that some of the unanswered questions are not unanswerable 
[Cairns, 1971]." 

'The members of the Commission decided at this point that 
there was not sufficient empirical data available to provide the 
basis for an informed set of recommendations and that its central 
task, perhaps, would be to try to develop scientific information 
to guide its policy deliberations and provide a foundation of facts 
for its recommendations. With this challenge in mind the Commis- 
sion added still another element to its uniqueness among federal 
commissions. It selected a behavioral scientist to be its Executive 
Director! 

The Commission and its staff, working under severe restric- 
tions in time and financing (it was supposed to complete its work 
in two years and had funding for only a one year period at 
a planning level of activity), made decisions about the kinds of 
information it would require, designed an integrated and articu- 
lated program of medical, social, and psychological research to 
produce this information, contracted for pilot studies, and located 
researchers to undertake parts of the research program once 
funding was available. 

The papers that follow are a part of the product of this 


rather interesting instance of the psychological study of a social 
issue. 
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The data reported in this paper come from a national probability 
sample survey designed to provide an empirical description of the 
national experience with explicit sexual materials, the public's attitudes 
toward these types of material, and social-psychological correlates of 
both experience and attitudes. An overwhelming majority of adults 
report having been exposed at some time in their life to very explicit 
sexual materials that are often labeled pornography. Nevertheless, 
considerable variation in experience does exist. Differential exposure 
is related to the content of depictions; mode of depiction, and charac- 
teristics of the viewer. The data do not support a concept of a 
“contemporary community standard” relating to the representation 
of sexual matters: There does not exist anything approaching consensus 
in attitudes regarding the availability of sexual materials; attitudes 
toward availability vary greatly according to the circumstances of 
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Nevertheless, the tables in this paper present somewhat different analyses 
of the data in most instances. The authors gratefully acknowledge the massive 
contribution of the staffs of Response Analysis Corporation and the Institute 
for Survey Research and the members and staff of the Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography, but assume responsibility for the content of 
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availability; and attitudes vary considerably among groups formed on 
the basis of demographic characteristics. 


At the beginning of 1970 no systematic empirical data had 
been published describing Americans' experience with explicit 
sexual materials that are often labeled "pornography." Kinsey 
and his associates had included questions about sexual materials 
in their interviews (Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin, & Gebhard, 1953; 
Gebhard, Gagnon, Pomeroy, & Christenson, 1965) but these 
aspects of their data had never been completely analyzed and 
reported. Several circumscribed studies of selected populations 
were in progress. Members of the Institute for Sex Research 
had asked two or three questions about pornography in a study 
of sexual socialization during the college years, using a national 
sample of college students (Berger, Gagnon, & Simon, 1971). 
А survey on sex conducted among the readers of Psychology Today 
(Athanasiou, Shaver, & Tavris, 1970) had inquired about experi- 
ence with pornography. Two pilot studies directed specifically 
to experience with pornography had been carried out with college 
students in the Northeast (White & Barnett, 1971; Roach & 
Kreisberg, 1971). 

The situation regarding attitudes toward explicit sex materials 
was only a little better. Two national opinion polls had recently 
published responses of national samples to single, somewhat 
simplistic questions about pornography (Gallup, 1969; Harris, 
1969). 

The data reported in this paper come froma survey designed 
to provide an empirical description of the national experience 
with explicit sexual materials, the public’s attitudes toward these 
types of materials, and social-psychological correlates both of 
experience and of attitudes (Abelson, Cohen, Heaton, & Suder, 
1971; LoSciuto, Spector, Michels, & Jenne, 1971). 


METHOD 


- Тһе data are based оп 2486 personal, face-to-face interviews 
with a probability sample of adults age 21 years and older in 
the contiguous continental United States. The interviews were 
conducted by experienced interviewers who received special train- 
ing for this specific project, and a 70% completion rate was 
achieved. A complete and detailed description of the methods 
and procedures, including the interview schedule, is presented 
in LoSciuto et al. (1971). 


We want to discuss several methodological aspects of the 
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study briefly here because this, to our knowledge, was the first 
survey of a national probability sample of the general population 
that involved a rather extensive and detailed inquiry into the 
topic of sex. Indeed, in planning the study, grave questions arose 
as to whether or not it was possible to interview people in a . 
probability sample survey context about sex, and if it were possible, 
whether or not the responses would have any validity. 

The survey was presented as an "opinion survey on current 
social issues." The questionnaire first asked general questions on 
book and magazine readership and movie theater attendance 
which were expected to present minimal emotional difficulty to 
the respondents. Next came a series of questions on involvement 
and activity with regard to general social issues as defined by 
the respondent. Similar questions were then asked about a specific 
social issue—sex education—and these were followed by several 
questions about the respondent's own experience with sex educa- 
tion. Only at this point, after rapport had been established and 
the topic of sex had been introduced in a natural and non- 
threatening way, were more explicit questions regarding sexual 
depictions introduced. 

Very careful attention was given to the possible operation 
of biases and distortion in the questionnaire design. An effort 
was made to use language and terminology that avoided potentially 
biasing phrases and response alternatives. The word “pornog- 
raphy" was generally avoided and the phrase "sexual materials" 
was used; “mouth-sex organ contact" was used rather than “oral- 
genital activity.” Introductory phrases such as “If you are like 
most of us. . .” or "Many people have . . .” were used to ease 
the respondent into questions which might be particularly threat- 
ening; and for other sensitive items, cards containing response 
alternatives were given to the respondent so that he could report 
by alphabetic code rather than by speaking phrases or terms 
referring to sexual activity. The ordering of items was also 
arranged so that less potentially threatening ones occurred earlier. 
The final version of the questionnaire was the tenth draft of 
the instrument. SMS 

The study achieved a 70% completion rate—which is well 
within the range of experience of other national probability sample 
surveys of the general population in the late 1960s and early 
1970s (at which time there was a growing resistance to surveys). 

A number of events external to the survey affected the 
fieldwork. Storms in the West made roads temporarily impassable 
and delayed prelisting activities for over a week; a flu epidemic 
in ten states across the Southeast struck both interviewers and 
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respondents, causing delay and loss of interviews (several respon- 
dents were actually quarantined by health authorities); rioting— 
not related to the survey—occurred in two cities in the sample 
while fieldwork was scheduled; police refused to allow interviewers 
to enter so-called “Black Panther areas" of two other cities; security 
measures in some large apartment buildings and some trailer 
camps prohibited access to respondents; and a Post Office strike 
occurred during the fieldwork. The delays created additional 
problems, extending the fieldwork well beyond the original sched- 
ule and resulting in a turnover of interviewers who had made 
other commitments. These problems are certainly not peculiar 
to the content of this particular survey, and are unusual perhaps 
only in their variety and concentration in a single study. Neverthe- 
less, these "acts of God" undoubtedly contributed substantially 
to the reduction of the interview completion rate to 70%. 

The “nonresponse” divides relatively evenly among four 
categories: not at home; refused listing; refused interview; and 
miscellaneous (including "no information about reason"). The 
refusal rate at listing and at interview are both somewhat higher 
than is generally experienced in probability sample surveys; 

Completion rate was related to type of community. Relatively 
fewer completions were obtained in the central cities of metropol- 
itan areas and relatively more completions were obtained in the 
suburbs and nonmetropolitan areas. There were relatively more 
refusals (of either listing or interview) in the metropolitan areas, 
but the big contrast was between the central cities and other 
areas in the "other" incomplete category (see Table 1) 


TABLE 1 
DISPOSITION OF INTERVIEWS BY KIND OF Community 
Disposition 
y Refused 
Kind of xe (Listing or Other 
Community Eligible Completed Interview) Incomplete 

Center Cities 34% 27% 40% 5396 
Suburbs í 38% 42% 40% 26% 
Nonmetropolitan 27% 32% 20% 21% 


The reasons given for refusals, both to be listed and to be 
interviewed, do not directly implicate the topic of the interview. 
Over three-quarters of the refusals (76%) involved refusal with 
no reason given, “no interest or opinion,” “no time,” or “against 
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surveys" in general. Only seven percent of refusals involved the 
survey topic in any sense (the interview was presented as a study 
of current social issues), and less than one percent of the interviews 
were terminated once they had begun. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that the topic of the interview exerted 
a perhaps considerable indirect influence on the completion rate. 
One mode of influence would be publicity. In two places newspaper 
stories did appear before the interviews were completed, and 
these had adverse effects on response rates. Communication 
among neighbors about the content of the interviews may well 
have affected the response rate in small towns. But a more insidious 
influence might have operated through the interviewers them- 
selves. 

As is the case today with practically all large-scale surveys, 
nearly all the interviewers in this study were female. In recognition 
of the potential effects of interviewer/ respondent gender dif- 
ferences on interview results, a male/female interviewer experi- 
ment was originally built into the study and local male interviewers 
were hired in each of 10 geographical regions. Unfortunately, 
both the quality and the quantity of the work done by the male 
interviewers was poor, few completed interviews were produced, 
and there was not enough data available for an adequate analysis. 

The word “pornography” was deliberately used in recruiting 
interviewers in order to discourage those who might withdraw 
from the project as soon as the subject matter was revealed. 
The interviewer applicants were also screened to determine how 
at ease they would be when they asked potentially sensitive 
questions about sexual materials. Additional efforts to desensitize 
interviewers to the subject matter of the study were made during 
the special training sessions. 

Nevertheless, interviewer turnover was extremely high on 
this study and much of it was due to the subject matter of the 
study. Approximately one-quarter of the dropouts said that their 
husbands refused to let them work on such a study, and another, ` 
one-quarter quit on their own because of the subject matter. 
The high rate of turnover, with consequent delays, contributed 
directly to impeding completion of the fieldwork and, indirectly, 
to a reduction of the completion rate. ; 

Anxiety on the part of interviewers about the subject of the 
interview also undoubtedly contributed to the incompletion rate. 
The discomfort of the interviewers perhaps led many to expect 
more than the ordinary number of refusals and, therefore, 
consciously or unconsciously to accept more. It may well be that 
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the effect of the subject matter on the interviewer was more 
detrimental than the effect on the respondent, for, as reported 
above, only a very small number of interviews were terminated 
once they had begun. 

The use of female interviewers and anxiety about the subject 
of the survey may also have affected the validity of the responses 
to the interview questions. Three items regarding candor of 
response during the interview were included in a self-administered 
questionnaire that each respondent was asked to fill out after 
the interview: 

1. During the interview about how often did you hold back and 


not answer the questions completely even though you knew what you 
should have said? 


2... . [give] us an idea of how much during the interview, you 


actually changed your answers or told the interviewer something 
different from the truth? 


3. Have you had more or have you had less exposure to sexual 
materials than you told the interviewer? 

The respondents report that they were quite candid in their 
responses to the interview—71% report not holding back at all, 
21% held back a little bit, 6% held back some or a great deal 
of the time. In response to the second question, 7696 said that 
they told the truth all the time, 2095 told the truth nearly all 
the time, 2% did not tell the truth some or a great deal of the 
time. To the third question, 89% said that they had no more 
or less exposure to sexual materials than they had told the 
interviewer, 8% said that they had a little more than they reported, 
2% a lot more than they told about, only 3% said either a little 
or a lot less than they told about. 

Candor is significantly related to gender (women report being 
more candid), to education (the more education, the greater the 
candor), and to amount of exposure to explicit sexual materials 
(the greater the exposure, the greater the candor), but the 
correlations are quite small. 

It should be kept in mind, of course, that people were asked 
to report on their own candor. Nevertheless, the data provide 
Some assurance regarding the validity of the responses to questions 
that were potentially of considerable sensitivity in a probability 
sample survey. 

Additional support for the validity of the data from this 
survey comes from a small pilot study comparing the results of 
а survey interview with the results of a more intensive and longer 
clinical interview (Kant, Goldstein, & Lepper, 1971). The interview 
schedule used in this national survey was administered by female 
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interviewers to a small sample of men; later the same men were 
interviewed by male interviewers using a clinical interview schedule 
used in a study of normal and deviant groups (Goldstein, Kant, 
Judd, Rice, & Green, 1971). The two interview schedules over- 
lapped to some extent, namely, in eliciting information about 
exposure to explicit sexual materials. The investigators report 
that the data elicited by the two interview techniques is very similar, 
with the clinical interview revealing only slightly higher exposure 
rates for some materials and only slightly younger ages at first 
exposure to sexual materials. The differences seem most likely 
to be a result of more intensive probing in the clinical interview 
and to the longer interview’s having provided more associative 
cues which aided in the retrieval of memories. As a whole, the 
comparative methodological study provides considerable support 
for the validity of the descriptive data produced by the method 
used in the national probability sample survey reported here. 


EXPERIENCE WITH EXPLICIT SEXUAL MATERIALS 


The first question to deal with pornography in the interview 
(following questions about experience with sex education) was: 
If you are like most of us you may have seen sex portrayed in 
photographs, snapshots, cartoons, or movies. Please read through this 
card and for each item tell me if you have ever seen photographs, 
snapshots, cartoons, or movies that show these things. Let’s start with 
the first one. Have you ever seen a photograph, snapshot, cartoon, 

or movie of it? 


The card contained the following descriptions: р 
1. Scenes which are mainly for the purpose of showing the sex 


organs of a man or woman. 
2. Mouth-sex organ contact between a man and a woman. 
3. A man and a woman having sexual intercourse. 
4. Sexual activities between people of the same sex. | 
5. Sex activities which include whips, belts, or spankings. 
After several follow-up questions on experierice with pictorial 
depictions, the following question was asked: 
Sex also appears in printed materials. These could be stories in books, 


magazines, paperback books, or typewritten pages. Let's start with 
the first item on this card. Tell me if you have ever read all or part 


of a story which gave a detailed description of this item? 
The card contained the descriptions of the same five sexual 
activities as were used in the earlier question. 
These explicit verbal descriptions of sexual content were 
presented to the respondent 13 different times during the inter- 
view. At other times in the interview the respondents were asked 
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about "these sexual materials," *materials we have talked about, 
r "sexual materials like those we have been talking about." 

After several additional questions exploring the extent and 
conditions of experience, the following question was asked: 

Of all the sexual material we have talked about in photographs, 
snapshots, cartoons, movies, or printed material, about how old wer 
you when you first saw any of these things? J 

An overwhelming majority of adults in our society, both men 
and women, report having been exposed to very explicit sexual 
materials of the sort often labeled pornography. In response to 
two specific questions asked early in the interview, 84% of men 
and 69% of women report having been exposed to one or more 
of the 10 depictions (five kinds of content in pictorial or textual 
modes). However, fully 91% of men and 80% of women were 
able to report an age at which they first saw such materials when 
a general question was asked later in the interview. These increases 
are likely to be a result of the respondents’ recall having been 
stimulated by previous questions (Kant, Goldstein, & Lepper, 
1971). 

The majority of both men and women report having been 
first exposed to explicit sex materials before the age of 21 years 
(see Table 2). The median age of reported first exposure is 17 
years for men and 20 years for women. Although it seems safe 
to conclude that a majority of people in our society are first 
exposed to such materials before they are adults, the accuracy 
of the median age of first exposure is doubtful. A relatively high 
degree of correlation exists between present age and reported 
age of first experience; for example, for men currently in their 
twenties the median reported age of first experience is 14 years, 
but for men currently 60 or older the median reported age of 
first exposure is 20 years. These reports may reflect actual 
differences in experience during different decades of our history. 
But they may also reflect differential accuracy of memory: For 
a 25-year-old the differentiation between age 13 and age 18 is 
easily made and recalled; but for a 65-year-old the ages 13 and 
18 are both “when I was a kid” and not readily differentiated 
and experiences at these ages may not be readily recalled. 

_ Recent experience with explicit sexual material is more re- 
stricted than is cumulative lifetime experience (see Table 3). For 
example, whereas 8675 of adult males reported that at some time 
in their lives they had seen a Pictorial depiction of heterosexual 
intercourse, only 40% reported having seen such a depiction 
during the two years immediately prior to the interview. Such 
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TABLE 2 
CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE OF SAMPLE REPORTING HAVING BEEN EXPOSED To EXPLICIT SEX 
MATERIALS AT A GIVEN AGE 


Gender of Respondents 

Age Male Female 
12 í 19 9 
14 30 17 
17 54 33 
20 74 51 


differences between cumulative lifetime experience and recent 
experience hold for both men and women, for all kinds of content, 
and in both pictorial and textual modes of depiction (see Table 
3). Nevertheless, recent experience with explicit sexual materials 
that are often labeled pornography is quite widespread. For 
example, 52% of men and 37% of women reported having seen 
pictorial depictions of an explicit sexual nature in the two years 
prior to the interview (see Table 3). 

Exposure to explicit sex materials appears to occur primarily 
in a social context. “Friends” are the most common source of 
pictorial and textual depictions other than movies. However, more 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE REPORTING HAVING SEEN VARIOUS DEPICTIONS OF SEX 


Gender of Respondents 


Male Female 
Within Within 
Past Past 

Sexual Content Mode Ever 2 Years | Ever 2 Years 
Exposed Genitals Pictorial 71 40 40 23 
Textual 53 27 36 20 
Heterosexual Intercourse Pictorial 66 40 37 26 
Textual 60 37 40 27 
Heterosexual Oral-Genital Pictorial 45 22 15 9 
Textual 35 20 19 11 
Homosexual Pictorial 40 22 17 12 
Textual 36 21 25 16 
Sado-Masochistic Pictorial 23 12 8 5 
С Textual 27 15 15 9 
At Least One of Above Pictorial 80 52 53 37 
Textual 69 42 51 34 
Pictorial ва © 69 50 

Or Textual 


Note.—Each of the "have you ever seen" questions answered "yes" was followed 
by the question, “Апа have you seen [this] within the past two years? 
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people have received sex materials from others than have given 
them. Some people, apparently, are informal disseminators of 
sexual materials. 


DIFFERENTIAL EXPERIENCE 


Although exposure to explicit sexual material is quite wide- 
spread in our culture, variations in experience do exist and are 
reasonably orderly. Differential exposure is related to the content 
of the depictions, the mode of depiction, and the characteristics 
of the viewer. 

An inspection of Table 3 reveals that the five sexual contents 
form three groups in terms of the overall likelihood of a depiction 
of that sexual content having been a part of the experience of 
the American public. Depictions of heterosexual intercourse are 
most likely to be a part of this experience followed closely by 
depictions of genitals. At the next level—and slightly over half 
as likely—are heterosexual oral-genital depictions and homosexual 
depictions. Sado-masochistic material has only about one-third 
the likelihood of being seen as does a depiction of heterosexual 
intercourse. 

Several demographic characteristics are associated with expe- 
rience with explicit sexual materials. Pictorial materials are slightly 
more likely than textual materials to be part of the male experience, 
but textual materials are slightly more likely than pictorial materials 
to be part of the female experience. 

For all types of content and modes of presentation, and for 
cumulative life experience as well as for recent experience, men 
are more likely than women to have experience with these 
materials. Age, education, size of community, and geographical 
region are correlated with recent experience with explicit sex 
materials among the male population (see Table 4). Younger 
men are more likely than older men to have seen these materials 
in the two years prior to the interview. The more education a 
man has and the higher the family income, the more likely he 
is to have recent experience with such materials. The relationship 
between community size and recent experience is curvilinear, with 
residents of smaller metropolitan areas being least likely to report 
recently having seen such materials. And men who live in the 
Northeast or West are more likely to have recent experience 
with these materials. The relationships between age, education, 
and income and recent experience with sex materials also is found 
in the female population. 
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TABLE 4 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS AND RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH EXPLICIT SEXUAL MATERIALS 
(MALE RESPONDENTS) 
Amount of Experience 
Characteristic None Some 
Age 21-29 years 12% 88% 
30-49 years 33% 67% 
50+ years 59% 41% 
Education 8 years or less 63% 37% 
Some high school 37% 63% 
Some college 25% 75% 
Community Size Metropolitan over 250,000 34% 66% 
Metropolitan under 250,000 54% 46% 
Nonmetropolitan 42% 58% 
Geographical Region Northeast 31% 69% 
North Central 45% 55% 
South 43% ' 57% 
West 34% 66% 
Family Income Less than $10,000 46% 54% 
$10,000 or more 31% 69% 


Social and political attitudes and behaviors are also related 
to having experience with explicit sexual materials in the two 
years just preceding the survey (see Table 5). Men who consume 
more general books, magazines, and movies, who report a higher 


TABLE 5 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES, BEHAVIORS, AND RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH EXPLICIT SEXUAL MATERIALS 
(MALE RESPONDENTS) 
Amount of Experience 

Characteristic None Some 
Consumption of Low 52% 48% 
Books, Magazines, and 
Movies : High 27% 73% 
Social and Low 48% 52% 
Political Activism High 30% 70% 
Attendance at Yes 43% 57% 
Religious Services during 
Given Month No 35% 65% 
Attitude toward Oppose 49% 51% 
First Amendment Support 27% 73% 
Political Conservative 45% 55% 
Orientation Middle of road 42% 58% 

{ Liberal 28% 72% 
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level of social-political activism, who are supportive of First 
Amendment freedoms, who designate themselves as liberal in 
political orientation, and who have not attended religious services 
during the month prior to the interview are more likely to have 
had recent experience with explicit sexual materials. Similar 
relationships hold for women. 

Having recent experience with explicit sexual materials is 
also related to several other sexual experience variables (see Table 
6). Men who reported having sexual intercourse once a week 


E, 

or more often, men who first masturbated before age 15, men j 
who first had sexual intercourse before age 18, and men who 

| 


dream about sex occasionally or frequently are all more likely 
than others to report having experience with explicit sex materials 
in the two years just before the interview. Recent experience 
with sex materials is notrelated to reported satisfaction with current 
sex life. These same relationships are also found among women. 


TABLE 6 
SEXUAL EXPERIENCE AND Recent CONTACT WITH EXPLICIT SEXUAL MATERIALS 
(MALE RESPONDENTS) 
Amount of Experience 
Variable Category None Some 
Age at First 17 or younger 25% 7596 
Sexual Intercourse 18 or older 43% 57% 
Age at First 14 or younger 2396 77% 
Masturbation 15 or older* 4796 5396 
Frequency of Less than once 3596 6596 
Intercourse in a week 
Past Six Months Once a week or 27% 73% 
more often 
Dream about Occasionally or 25% 75% 
Sex frequently 
Seldom or never 40% 60% 
Rating of Current Unsatisfactory 37% 63% 


Sex Life Satisfactory 35% 65% 


*Includes “never.” 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE AVAILABILITY OF EXPLICIT SEXUAL 
MATERIALS 


A recurring phrase in Supreme Court opinions on obscenity, 
and one of the conditions for a finding of legal obscenity, is 
the material is patently offensive because it affronts contemporary 


D 
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community standards relating to the description or representation 
of sexual matters." The data from this survey suggest that there 
is no such thing as a "contemporary community standard." First, 
there is nothing approaching consensus in attitudes regarding 
the availability of sexual materials; second, the attitudes vary with 
the circumstances of availability; and, third, there is considerable 
variability in these attitudes among groups of people with different 
characteristics. 

Although the proportion differs with the wording of the 
question, it is safe to conclude that a substantial minority—but 
not a majority—of adults in the United States reject the availability 
to adults of sexual materials often labeled pornography (see Tables : 
7 and 8). A majority would allow some of these materials to 
be available to adults under some conditions. 

The greatest distinction that people make in considering 
availability is whether or not this availability is limited to adults. 
For example, whereas 52% of men feel that it is alright to admit 
adults age 21 and over to movies showing a man and woman 
have sexual intercourse, only 18% feel that it is alright to admit 
people ages 17-20 to such movies. 

Attitudes also differ considerably according to the content 
of the sexual materials (see Table 8). Compare, for example, 
the percentage of men who think it is alright to admit people 
over 21 to movies showing heterosexual intercourse (5296) with 
the 35% who would allow adults to see movies of heterosexual 
oral-genital activity. On the other hand, there is little differentia- 
tion of acceptability according to the mode of depiction, i.e., movies 
versus textual presentation. 

Explicit sexual materials are least acceptable in more public 
situations. This attitude is only slightly attenuated by the purpose 
of the sexual depiction. These principles are demonstrated by 
the percentages of the adult population who would not allow sexual 
materials or sexual scenes under several circumstances: looked 
at by adults in their own homes, 33%; available in bookstores 
for people who want to buy them, 54%; in a movie to help tell 
the story, 69%; in a movie just to entertain the audience, 80%; 
on television to help tell the story, 85%; on television just to 
entertain: the audience, 94%. З 

Some of this restrictiveness toward sexual depictions in тоге 
public situations undoubtedly stems from concern about access 
of children to these materials. This concern about access of children 
and adolescents to sexual materials is documented by the data 
in Table 8 discussed above and in a question directed to laus 
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TABLE 7 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE AVAILABILITY OF EXPLICIT SEXUAL MATERIALS FOR ADULTS As 
REVEALED BY DIFFERENT QUESTIONS 


Gender of Respondents 
Male Female 

Unqualified Qualified Unqualified Qualified 

Acceptance Acceptance Rejection | Acceptance Acceptance Rejection 
A 5996 ` — 38% 57% — 39% 
B 55% 11% 33% 49% 14% 33% 
C 33% 12% 52% 28% 13% 56% 
D 20% 50% 28% 15% 4796 3596 


A. "With respect to sexual materials of the kinds we have been discussing which 
point of view is closer to the way you feel? 1. People should be allowed to read 
or see anything they want to; 2. Children should not be allowed to read or see 
some things; 3. Adults should not be allowed to read or see some things." (Alternatives 
one and two versus three) 

B. "Would it be all right or not be all right to have sexual materials available 
of the kind we have been discussing if they were looked at or read just by adults 
and just in their own homes?" 

C. "Would it be all right if these sexual materials were available in bookstores 
just for people who wanted to buy them?" (Note the term, people.) 

D. An index combining responses to 10 specific questions: all 10 materials 
acceptable for adults vs. some acceptable vs. none acceptable. 


“against the distribution of sexual materials": 47% of adults felt 
that such laws ought to apply just to people under 21, while 
44% wanted such laws to apply to adults as well. 

Another important consideration in attitudes toward the 
availability of sexual materials is whether or not these materials 
are harmful. Of all adults, seven percent felt that “people should 
be allowed to read or see anything they want to" even if these 
materials have harmful effects, and 35% felt that “people should 
not be allowed to read or see some things" even if these materials 
have no harmful effects; however, 44% felt that their opinion about 
availability would depend upon whether or not the materials are 
harmful. 

A wide variety of beliefs about the effects of sexual materials 
are held by substantial proportions of our population (see Table 
9). Some of these effects may be judged to be harmful, but others 
may be judged benign—or even helpful. Many of these beliefs— 
especially the beliefs in the more harmful effects—are not ground- 
ed in the personal knowledge of the people who hold them. 

Groups of people with different characteristics have quite 
different attitudes about the availability of explicit sexual materials. 


For example, women are consistently more restrictive than men 


regarding the availability of these materials. This gender difference 
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Taste 9 
EFFECTS OF SEXUAL MATERIALS 


- Gender of Respondents 


Male Female 
Belief Based Belief Based 
Believe Has On Personal |Believe Has Оп Personal 
Item This Effect Knowledge | This Effect Knowledge 
Excite People 72% 48% 63% 27% 
Sexually 
Make Men Want to Do 42% 23% 41% 17% 
New Things With Wives 
Lead People to Lose 4196 20% 46% 12% 
Respect for Women 
Make People 36% 10% 39% 7% 
Sex Crazy 
Lead People To 47% 10% 51% 8% 
Commit Rape 
Lead To a Breakdown 55% 16% 57% 12% 
Of Morals 
Provide Information 62% 43% 60% 35% 
About Sex 
Provide Entertainment 58% 46% 40% 24% 
Improve Sex Relations 50% 26% 44% 21% 
Of Some Married Couples 
Provide An Outlet For 35% 16% 32% 9% 
Bottled-up Impulses 
Give Relief To People 28% 10% 27% 8% 


Who Have Sex Problems 


Note.—"Personal Knowledge" 
someone he knows personally. 


defined as: has happened to respondent or to 
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Table 8. Three groups were identified: those who felt that all 
ten of the specific materials are acceptable for adults; those who 
felt that some but not all of the materials are acceptable for 
adults; and those who felt that none of the materials are acceptable 
for adults. The distribution of people into these three classes 
and a gender comparison are found in Table 7, Row D. 

Several other demographic characteristics are associated with 
restrictive attitudes toward sexual materials. The data for women 
are found in Table 10. Age correlates substantially with attitude 
toward availability (younger women are more accepting and older 
women are more restrictive), and education correlates moderately 
(women with only an elementary school education are more 
restrictive and those with at least some high school are more 
accepting). The correlations between attitude and community size, 
geographical region, and family income are statistically significant 
but small (women from nonmetropolitan areas, from the North 
Central states, and with less than $10,000 annual family income 
tend to be more restrictive). Similar relationships were obtained 
for men. 


Taste 10 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD AVAILABILITY OF EXPLICIT SEXUAL 
MATERIALS 
(FEMALE RESPONDENTS) 
Degree of Acceptability 
Characteristic Some None 
Age 21-29 Years 84% 16% 
30-49 Years 6796 33% 
50+ Years 52% . 48% 
Education 8 Years or less 55% 45% 
Some High School 66% 34% 
Some College 67% 33% 
Community Size Metropolitan Over 68% 32% 
250,000 
Metropolitan Under 64% 36% 
250,000 
Nonmetropolitan 59% 41% 
Geographical Region Northeast 67% 33% 
o = North Central 58% 42% 
South 65% 35% 
West 67% 33% 
Family Income Less than $10,000 62% 38%, 
$10,000 or more 68% 32% 
Note.—“Some” = one or more of the 10 kinds of material is acceptable for 


being available for adults; “None” = none of the 10 kinds is acceptable for being 
available for adults. к 
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Social and political attitudes and behaviors are also related 
to attitudes toward the availability of explicit sexual materials. 
Among women (see Table 11), statistically significant but small 
relationships exist between attitudes toward availability and con- 


"TABLE 11 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES, BEHAVIORS, AND ATTITUDES TOWARD AVAILABILITY Or EXPLICIT SEXUAL 
MATERIALS 
(FEMALE RESPONDENTS) 
Degree of Acceptability 
Characteristic Some None 
Consumption of Books, Low 60% 40% 
Magazines, and Movies High 67% 33% 
Social and Low 62% 38% 
Political Activism High 67% 33% 
Attendance At Religious 
Services during Given Yes 61% 39% 
Month No 69% 31% 
Attitude toward Oppose 58% 42% 
First Amendment Support 79% 21% 
Political Orientation Conservative 59% 41% 
Middle of road 61% 39% 
Liberal 76% 24% 
TABLE 12 
SEXUAL EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES "TOWARD AVAILABILITY OF ExPLiCIT SEXUAL MATERIALS 
(FEMALE RESPONDENTS) 

А Degree of Acceptability 
Variable Category Aime Мап 
Age at First 17 or younger 7896 2296 
Sexual 18 or older 66% 34% 
Intercourse No Answer 57% 43% 
Masturbation Ever 78% 22% 

` Never 64% 36% 

No Answer 60% 40% 

Frequency of Less than once a week 64% 36% 

Intercourse during Oncea week or more often 73% 27% 

Past Six Months No Answer 53% 47% 

Dream About Sex Occasionally or frequently 80% 20% 

Seldom or never 65% 35% 

No Answer 54% 46% 

Rating of Unsatisfactory 7295 2896 

Current Satisfactory 69% 31% 
Sex Life No Answer 


47% 53% 
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sumption of mass communication media (high consumption of 
general media goes with acceptance of sexual materials), being 
active with regard to political and social issues (those who are 
more active are more accepting), and attendance at religious 
services (those who attend tend to be less accepting). A stronger 
relationship exists between attitudes toward availability and atti- 
tude toward the First Amendment to the Constitution (those who 
support First Amendment freedoms are more accepting) and 
political orientation (self-labeled liberals are more accepting and 
self-labeled conservatives are more restrictive). Similar relation- 
ships are found among men. 

Finally, an accepting attitude toward the availability of explicit 
sexual materials appears to be one specific manifestation of a 
more generalized accepting attitude toward sex. Among women, 
acceptance of these materials is related to having masturbated, 
age at first ‘sexual intercourse, frequency of intercourse, and 
dreaming about sex (see Table 12). However, as with exposure 
to sex materials, acceptance of the availability of these materials 
is not related to degree of satisfaction with current sex life. Similar 
relations are found within the male population. 

Table 12 contains another finding which should be noted 
in conclusion. People who refuse to answer questions about their 
own sexual experience are quite different from those who do 
answer these questions; those who do not answer such questions 
are considerably more restrictive in their attitudes toward the 
availability of explicit sex materials. 


CONCLUSION 


These data tempt one into an orgy of speculation and 
explanatory hypotheses. We shall resist this temptation and con- 
clude with a few general comments about the research. 

It is possible to study sexual attitudes and experiences by 
means of probability sample surveys of the general population. 
The greatest problem is dealing with anticipatory anxiety in both 
interviewers and respondents. This anticipatory anxiety can be 
dealt with successfully in respondents by not revealing the nature 
of the subject matter of the interview until well into the interview 
and introducing the topic slowly and obliquely. It best can be: 
dealt with in interviewers, perhaps, by providing them the results 
of the interview attempts in this study. j : 

Data from single simplistic questions may be very misleading 
in studying social issues. The descriptions of attitudes provided 
by Gallup (1969) and by Harris (1969) on the basis of single 
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simplistic questions are in great contrast to the description of 
attitudes presented in this study, here based on multiple differen- 
tiated questions. 

Social issues may be illuminated considerably by descriptive 
survey data. Unfortunately, empirical data do not exist regarding 
the public's perceptions of people's experience with and attitudes 
toward explicit sexual materials, so it is not possible directly to 
compare perceptions with reality. Nevertheless, an informal image 
of these perceptions can be obtained from reading popular 
literature. The stereotype of the person interested in pornography 
and the norms regarding use and attitudes that are found in 
popular writings are radically different from the image that 
emerges from the empirical data produced by this national survey. 
Policy decisions based on the facts would undoubtedly diverge 
considerably from those based on popular myth. 

Attitudes toward and experience with explicit sexual materials 
vary so widely within our society, and are so orderly in terms 
of relationships with demographic and other social attitude and 
behavior variables, that very great care must be taken in interpret- 
ing and generalizing the results of a single study of pornography 
carried out using a selected sample or population. An adequate 
picture can emerge only by assembling a mosaic of findings based. 


on many different “available” or “convenient” samples or popula- ` 


tions. Perhaps the greatest contribution to cumulative science to 
be made by this study is the laying out of the basic pattern of 
such a mosaic in order to provide a contextual anchoring for 


the interpretation of later hypothesis testing studies of selected 
populations. 
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Data are presented from a questionnaire mailed to a random sample 
of District Attorneys stratified by state and by population of county, 
achieving a 69% response. Prosecuting attorneys, as a group, vary 
greatly among themselves in their perceptions of the degree to which 
obscenity and pornography constitute a problem in their communities, 
Concern about pornography is very highly correlated with size of 
community and with changes in the availability of pornography: concern 
is found in large urban situations and when the availability of por- 
nography seems to be increasing (but not when it is stable). Behavioral 
indices of concern, such as effort expended in law enforcement and 
numbers of prosecutions, do not indicate as serious concern as do 
verbal indices. Those aspects of the distribution of pornography that 
are verbally reported to be the source of concern are not the aspects 
of distribution that are prosecuted. The citizenry in general is perceived 
as somewhat apathetic about pornography. A post hoc analysis attempts 
to make conceptual sense of these empirical data. 


Although individual law enforcement officers often testify 
before federal, state, and local legislative bodies on issues related 
to obscenity and pornography and individual law enforcement 
officers’ views on these issues are often quoted in the popular 
press, almost no systematic research has been carried out for 
the purpose of describing the distribution of views among such 
groups and the relationship of these views to other variables. 

Berninghausen and Faunce (1965) sent mail questionnaires 
to slightly over 500 police chiefs and received replies from 7496 
of them. Fifty-eight percent of the police chiefs felt that reading 
obscene books played a significant role in causing juvenile delin- 
quency, and the police chiefs as a group ranked such books fourth 


Correspondence regarding this article may be addressed to W. C. Wilson, 
54 West 16th Street, 47A, New York, New York 10011. 
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out of 15 possible factors contributing to delinquency. They placed 
much more emphasis on obscene books as a cause of delinquency 
than did a sample of professional workers in child guidance, 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work. 

Smith and Locke (1971) report on the attitudes of police 
and prosecutors involved with enforcing obscenity laws in 17 major 
cities representing all geographical sections of the United States. 
The data were obtained by use of semistructured interviews. 
Generally speaking, police and prosecutors throughout the country 
felt that enforcement of obscenity and pornography statutes does 
not have as high priority as dealing with crimes against persons 
and property. Nevertheless, the police felt very strongly about 
enforcing obscenity laws. Many emphasized a strongly puritanical 
ethos, felt that pressure must be kept up because pornography 
is a source of corruption, and consistently indicated that so long 
as the laws are on the books they must be enforced. Prosecutors 
generally felt less personally and emotionally involved and more 
philosophical about this issue, and tended to give it less emphasis 
as a law enforcement problem. Both groups perceived citizens 
of the community to be rather apathetic and little involved in 

_ the problem of obscenity and pornography. 

The research reported in this paper was designed primarily 
to partially remedy this lack of empirical descriptive information. 
It focused particularly on prosecutors perceptions of: (a) obscenity 
as a problem; (b) difficulties of enforcement of obscenity laws; 
and (c) the community context of the issue of pornography. No 
research hypotheses were tested, but a post hoc analysis attempted 
to make conceptual sense of the empirical data. 


. METHOD 


The research used a mailed questionnaire sent to a random 
sample of district attorneys in the United States, stratified by 
state and by population of county. A variable sampling ratio was 
hv to provide similar sized samples in the different population 
strata. 

The definitions of the strata, the respective sampling ratios, 
and the number in each strata sample were: counties with popula- 
tion of over 500,000, sampled with a one in one ratio to provide 
a sample of 59; counties with population of 100,000 to 500,000, 
sampled with a one in two ratio to provide a sample of 194; 
counties with population of 20,000. to 100,000, sampled with a 
ratio of one in ten to provide a sample of 123; counties with 
population of less than 20,000, sampled with a ratio of one in 
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fifteen to provide a sample of 120. 

The questionnaire (which had been pretested and revised 
several times), along with an accompanying letter over the signa- 
tures of the Director of the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography, the Chairman of the Commission, and the Chairman 
of the Commission's Legal Panel, was mailed with a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to the district attorneys of the sample counties 
early in the summer of 1969. The letter provided a brief description 
of the origin and purpose of the Commission and solicited the 
district attorneys' cooperation in supplying the Commission with 
data about the obscenity issue at the local level. Thirty days after 
the first mailing, a second mailing was made to those district 
attorneys who had not yet responded. This mailing contained 
another copy of the questionnaire and a letter emphasizing the 
importance of the data which only district attorneys could provide. 

A similar questionnaire with a similar covering letter was 
also mailed to the municipal attorneys of the county seats of 
the counties in the three larger population strata. 

Over two-thirds (69.396) of the district attorneys returned 
usable questionnaires; all four sample strata produced similar 
rates of return. 


PROBLEMS 


The data collection phase progressed rather smoothly with 

no unanticipated problems. The unanticipated did arise, however, 
‚ with the analysis and reporting stages of the research. 

It had been expected that the research would provide a rather 
straightforward description of the distribution of prosecutors 
perceptions. This distribution could then be summarized by a 
proportion or a mean and standard deviation, and these in turn 
could be used as an index of the seriousness of the social issue. 
Of course, there might be minor variations related to geographical 
area, size of community, and such, but it was anticipated that 
a single index for the whole U.S. would not seriously distort 
the description of these perceptions. — 

The extreme variation in perception that occurred across 
the strata based on population of counties was quite unexpected. 
For example, the response to one question ranged from. 93% 
“yes” in one strata to 16% “yes” in another strata. A single index 
based on a weighted (according to sampling ratio) combination 
of the proportions observed in each strata obviously would be 
a severe distortion of any "reality." The potential usefulness of 
such a single index was further complicated by the fact that less 
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than 10% of the district attorneys in the nation represented 
approximately two-thirds of the population of the nation. Given 
the extreme variation of perceptions of prosecuting attorneys 
according to the size of their community and the extreme dif- 
ferences in proportion of total population represented by district 
attorneys in the several strata, a simple estimate of the perceptions 
of the total population of district attorneys would not be a very 
good index of the degree of seriousness of the social issue. 

Clearly, the extreme variation in perception across the popu- 
lation of county strata is a complicating factor in the social issue 
itself. To provide a more refined (if cumbersome) description 
than that afforded by a single index and at the same time point 
up one of the more important considerations in dealing with 
the topic as a social issue the data will be presented separately 
by strata. 


Rrsurrs 


The municipal prosecutors’ responses were essentially similar 
to those of the district attorneys. Data for the district attorneys 


The responses to the questionnaire did not vary significantly 
by geographical regions: Northeast, South, North Central, and 


were of serious concern to their community, 28% attributed this 
concern to unsolicited exposure to the materials on the part of 
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Taste 1 
CONCERN ABOUT PORNOGRAPHY BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 

Population Number of Proportion Proportion 

of 4 DAs Reporting Reporting 

County Reporting Concern No concern 

500,000 or more 42 93 07 

100,000—499,999 90 .63 87. 
20,000— 99,999 82 .33 :67 
less than 20,000 81 .16 :84 


citizens, and 36% felt the concern was due to fear that the materials 
would fall into the hands of minors. Among those who reported 
a lack of concern in their communities, 31% reported that theirs 
was a small rural community with little traffic in explicit sexual 
materials. 

The questionnaire also asked the prosecuting attorneys for 
their evaluation of whether the seriousness of the problem of 
obscenity and pornography had changed in their community 
within the past two years. This evaluation was also highly related 
tothe size of the community: 90% of the prosecutors from counties 
with over 500,000 population reported that the problem was more 
serious now than it was two years ago, whereas only 15% of 
those in counties of less than 20,000 did so. 

Evaluation of the problem of obscenity and pornography 
as being more serious now than two years ago is also highly 
related to the perception that the matter is of serious concern 
to the community (Table 2). This relationship is still quite large 
and statistically significant when the size of community is held 
constant. 


TABLE 2 
DAs EVALUATION OF SERIOUSNESS AND CHANGES IN SERIOUSNESS OF PORNOGRAPHY PROBLEM 


More Serious Now 


Than Two Years Ago 
Matter of 
Serious Concern Yes No 
Y 106 29 
No 17 121 


The district attorneys were asked what aspects of the distribu- 
tion of obscenity and pornography were the causes of concern 
in their communities. Concern was typically expressed over dis- 
tribution through mails, sales to adults and minors, and displays 
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in stores. Expression of concern was again highly related to size 
of community, with the prosecutors in counties over 500,000 
population being over four times as likely as prosecutors in counties 
of under 100,000 population to name even distribution by mail 
(which is as accessible in small communities as in large ones) 
as a cause of concern (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
ASPECTS OF DISTRIBUTION OF OBSCENITY REPORTED BY DAs As A CAUSE OF CONCERN 


Percentage Who Feel it a Cause of Concern 
100,000- Less than 


‚ Over 500,000 500,000 100,000 
Aspect population population ^ population 
Receipt through mail by minors 71 33 15 
Distribution through mail to adults 63 41 18 
Direct sales to adults 61 36 12 
Direct sales to minors 56 40 14 
Displays in adult stores 56 32 14 


The survey also attempted to get more behavioral indices 
ofthe extent to which obscenity and pornography were considered 
problems in the local communities, by. asking for a report of 
the amount of effort expended on the problem and the number 
of legal actions instituted against alleged obscene materials. Ap- 
proximately one-eighth (12%) of the prosecuting attorneys of 
counties with population of over 100,000 reported spending as 
much as one man-month per year on obscenity. Only three district 
attorneys in the entire sample reported devoting as much as 5% 
of their office's total activity to obscenity. Prosecutors in the larger 
communities were more likely to have taken legal action against 
obscenity than prosecutors in smaller communities. For example 
98% of prosecutors in counties with over 500,000 population 
initiated one or more legal actions against pornography during 


held constant. 


, The nature of the activities prosecuted might also serve as 
an index of what aspectsof the phenomenon of obscenity constitute 
a problem. Of 122 reported cases of prosecution for which the 
type of activities involved were described, only 7% involved sale 
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or display to minors; the rest involved possession, display in 
theaters, sale, etc. to presumably consenting adults. 

The survey also queried the prosecuting attorneys about 
another aspect of the issue of obscenity and pornography, the 
difficulties encountered in the enforcement of existing obscenity 
laws. Having experienced difficulties in enforcing existing obscen- 
ity legislation is positively related, independently, to both size 
of community and perception of community concern. The diffi- 
culties most often encountered center around problems of defining 
obscenity and problems of constitutional limitations on prosecuting 
speech and products of the press. Although a substantial propor- 
tion of the district attorneys felt that local obscenity laws needed 
to be changed, only a small minority recommended any changes 
in federal statutes regarding obscenity. 

The survey also asked each district attorney if a citizens group 
organized for the purpose of dealing with obscenity and pornog- 
raphy had been active within his community during the past 
three years. Again the responses were highly correlated with size 
of community. Whereas 8096 of the prosecutors from counties 
with a population greater than 500,000 reported that such a group 
had been active in their communities, an affirmative reply was 
received from only 46% of the counties with population between 
100,000 and 500,000, from 2096 of the counties with populations 
of 20,000 to 100,000, and from only 476 of the counties with 
less than 20,000 population. А, 

The prosecuting attorneys were quite divided in their opinions 
regarding the helpfulness of such citizen action groups to law 
enforcement: 60% felt that such groups can be helpful while 
40% felt that they are not. The key factor in the district attorneys' 
opinions is not whether there is a problem in the community 
but whether the citizens action group is representative of tlie 
total community—the more representative, the more likely is the 
group to be judged helpful. Roughly one-fourth (23%) of the 
district attorneys who had had experience with citizen action 
groups reported that the group was very representative of the 
opinion held in the community, whereas half (56%) reported 
that the group was only fairly representative and one-fifth (21%) 
reported that the group was not very representative of community 
opinion, 


Discussion 


To summarize, prosecuting attorneys as a group vary вену 
among themselves in their perceptions of the degree to whic 
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obscenity and pornography constitute a problem in their commu- 
nities. Concern about pornography is very highly correlated with 
size of community and with changes in the availability of porno- 
graphy: Concern is found in large urban situations but not in 
smaller urban and rural communities, and concern occurs when 
the availability of pornography seems to be increasing but not 
when it is stable. Behavioral indices of concern, such as effort 


that are prosecuted (nor, as will be pointed out in the discussion, 
are they phenomena which have a high incidence of actual 
occurrence). The citizenry in general is perceived as somewhat 
apatheticabout pornography, but citizens antipornography groups 
have been active in many large cities. These antismut groups 
are generally perceived as not being very helpful to law enforce- 
ment activities, primarily because they tend to be not very repre- 
sentative of the community. 

. These findings appear to be consistent with other related 
findings. Smith and Locke (1971) report verbal concern about 


areas; they also report little geographical variation in attitudes 
and prosecutors perceptions of an apathetic citizenry. Sampson 


Zurcher and Kirkpatrick's (1971) observation of greater symbolic 
than instrumental activity in antipornography campaigns corre- 
sponds to the present discrepancy between verbal and behavioral 
indicesof concernabout pornography. Zurcherand Cushing (1971) 
document the lack of Tepresentativeness of members of 
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areas have more exposure to explicit sexual materials than do 
people in smaller communities. 

These independent observations thus provide support for 
the validity and generality of the perceptions and reports of the 
prosecutors. The central facts that emerge from this research 
are that concern about pornography is characteristic of cities rather 
than smaller communities, that this concern is manifest in verbal 
symbolic rather than behavioral instrumental fashion, and that 
the concern is directed toward aspects of the distribution of 
pornography which are quite rare in actual occurrence. How 
can we make conceptual sense of these observations? 

Two aspects of the size of communities may influence the 
degree to which “pornography” becomes an issue. First, a certain 
density of population may be required for the existence of 
sufficiently large numbers of customers for erotic materials to 
make feasible commercial distribution on a scale to attract general 
public attention. Second, informal sanction systems that operate 
in smaller communities to control the distribution of explicit sexual 
materials may break down in a larger urban complex. The data 
from this study suggest that a county population between 50,000 
and 75,000 is the transition size for both these mechanisms. 

The smaller a community is in terms of population, the more 
homogeneous and less pluralistic it is likely to be in terms of 
values, attitudes, and norms for behavior. A much larger propor- 
tion of a smaller community, as compared to a larger one, is 
likely to be linked in a network of personal acquaintance. The 
manifest value structure of smaller communities in the U.S. is 
more likely to reflect the values of traditional Christianity. Thus 
there is less likelihood of the development in a small community 
of a pattern either of using or supplying erotic materials. The 
pressure of opposition and the operation of informal sanctions 
from the total acquaintance structure keeps both the potential 
consumer and the potential supplier very much in line. Deviates 
are defined as such and, in effect, defined out of the monolithic 
legitimate community structure. 

In larger communities the acquaintance structure and the 
resultant relatively monolithic homogeneous community breaks 
down because of sheer weight of numbers. Smaller subcommuni- 
ties develop which can nourish a variety of different values, 
attitudes, and behavioral norms. A single value structure cam no 
longer be enforced by the threat of exclusion from the single 


acquaintance structure. A single dominant viewpoint can no longer 
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enforce its values, attitudes, and norms on the community by 
means of informal sanction systems. Thus in a larger community 
there may be both sufficient demand and insufficient informal 
sanctions controlling the supply to produce a traffic which becomes 
noticeable to the community. 

When a commerce is released from one set of controlling 
factors and is both expanding its size and changing its methods, 
it appears to be particularly noticeable, although visibility may 
decrease with the reaching of a new, even though higher, point 
of equilibrium. 

A previously controlled activity which is inconsistent with 
a given set of values, when it appears to be out of control is 
perceived as a threat to the total value structure. It is defined 
as a problem and various means are involved both to get it back 
under control and to reaffirm the threatened value structure. 

Formallegal control systems appear to be relatively ineffective 
if not supported by effective informal sanction systems, however, 
and most concern is expressed in terms of symbolic action to 
affirm the existing value structure rather than instrumental action 
to control the activity viewed with alarm. 

This analysis makes sense out of much of the data collected 
in this study and is consistent. with Zurcher and Kirkpatrick's 
(1971) analysis of ad hoc antipornography organizations and 
Gusfield's (1963) analysis of the American temperance movement. 
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Erotic materials may be declared legally obscene only after they have 
passed a series of tests, one being the application of "contemporary 
community standards." A survey of 1083 adult volunteers from the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area indicated that there was no single standard 
used by the respondents in their evaluation of a series of erotic pictures. 
Significant differences between "sexual liberals" and "sexual conserva- 
tives" were obtained for several picture rating dimensions. 


The United States Supreme Court, in its precedent-setting 
Roth decision (1957), held that certain materials which satisfy 
the definition of “obscenity” may be legally restricted, with such 
restrictions being consistent with the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. Materials may be declared to 
be obscene if “. . . to the average person, applying contemporary 
community standards, the dominant theme of the material, taken 
as a whole, appeals to prurient interest [Roth, 1957, p. 418].” 
In a later decision, several of the justices amended the Roth 
test with the additional requirement that the materials under ' 
question must also be "utterly without social redeeming value 
[Ginzburg, 1966]." More recently, and subsequent to the research 
reported in this article, the Supreme Court reversed its position 
by stating that the "social redeeming value" of a given item may 
not be used as a defense against a charge of obscenity (Miller, 
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1973). This article will discuss some empirical evidence relating 
to the following definitional terms involved in the legal concept 
of obscenity: contemporary community standards, prurient in- 
terest, and social redeeming value. 

The task, as conceived by the Commission on Obscenity and 

Pornography, was to be a routine survey ". . . concerning the 
judgments, along several dimensions, of a range of pictorial erotic 
stimuli by various segments of the public [Wehmer, 1970, p. 2]." 
For the definition of key variables and the determination of 
sampling and in what manner the data were to be collected a 
review of the relevant research literature provided little assistance. 
The contract from the Commission did not specify what dimen- 
sions should be used nor was the nature of "pictorial erotic stimuli" 
detailed. What segments of the public were to be sampled was 
also unspecified. Thus the several decisions of the Supreme Court 
relating to obscenity and pornography were consulted. Difficulty 
was experienced here also, however. For example, the problem 
of selecting which portions of which public was unsolvable, for 
as the Legal Panel of the Commission noted: "The question of 
the relevant community . . . remains unresolved by the Supreme 
Court. Nor ‘has the Court elaborated upon what is meant by 
the ‘community’ standard of offensiveness [Commission, 1970, 
p. 367].” As previously noted, the Supreme Court now holds 
that the “relevant community” is some area smaller than the entire 
nation—presumably a state, county, or city. The Court has not, 
however, detailed the procedures to be used in determining what 
constitutes a “community’s standard of offensiveness.” 

The concept of “prurient interest” is another case in point. 

It was defined by the Court in its Roth decision as “having a 
tendency to excite lustful thoughts [Roth, 1957, p. 489].” Subse- 
quent case law has refined this definition to “a sick and or morbid 
interest in sex [Roth, 1957, p. 476].” Such refinements are not 
of much value to the researcher, and they point up another 
problem: the prospect that any given operational definition which 
might be adopted could, at any time, be invalidated by a ruling 
by the Court. Thus, there were definitional difficulties due, in 
part, to the problems encountered in attempting to translate the 
concepts of one discipline into those of another (from law into 
psychology), with the meanings of the various legal concepts 
experiencing frequent and considerable shifting over time. 

A second major problem area concerned the selection and 
recruitment of subjects. The ideal design would have been a 
random probability sample of the entire country, with concentrated 
efforts in two or more communities from each of the major regional 
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areas. Such a sample would have permitted the most accurate 
delineation of any hypothesized differences between regions, 
between communities, or between communities within a given 
region. This design proved impractical because of budget and 
time limitations. Thus, to stay within the budget and to meet 
the time limitations, it was necessary to settle for a volunteer 
sample of adults from the Greater Detroit Metropolitan Area. 

In keeping with the Commission's request that ratings of 
erotic stimuli be obtained from a variety of community groups, 
an attempt was made to sample organized groups in the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area by drawing upon their listings in the Yellow 
Pages. The initial mail solicitation brought forth only one reply; 
a follow-up mailing produced nothing. It was obvious that the 
message was not getting through. However, the hypothesis that 
the target population might be indifferent to the issue of obscenity 
and/or empirical research conducted on it was in direct disagree- 
ment with the Congress's declaration that the problem of obscenity 
was “а matter of national concern [Commission, 1970, p. Lik 
A detailed explanation of the project was next placed in the 
education column of a local newspaper. The article explained 
the purpose of the survey, who it was sponsored by, the nature 
of the subjects’ participation, and how to contact the survey team. 
This single announcement proved to be quite effective. It resulted 
in the eventual participation of 1083 adults from 38 different 
groups, with the groups covering a considerable range of function 
(e.g., parish organizations, Lions and Kiwanis groups, Sexual 
Freedom League). To say that this method of obtaining subjects 
opened the possibility of selection bias is to mention the obvious. 


It was hoped that such bias, if it occurred, would be minimized 


through the recruitment of a large sample. These expectations 
each involving a 


were based in part on two empirical studies, 
college student population, which reported little or no volunteer 
bias resulting from self-selection for studies of sexual attitudes 
(Diamont, 1970; Kaats & Davis, 1971). вик 
Stimuli were to be selected from the realm of pictorial 
erotica." The population of potential stimulus items is, however, 
quite large (Kinsey, Pomeroy, & Martin, 1948). Its size tends 
to vary with the characteristics of the individual who is суайпак 
the materials. Except for an additional two themes, the stimu! 
were selected so as to represent the 19 themes previously ed 
by Levitt and Brady (1965). The range of content was quite broad, 


ranging from fully clothed male and female models to coital 
activities to oral-genital relations; however, due to program Hos 
limitations, some themes had to be omitted. Themes such as 
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sado-masochism, bondage, and fetishism were omitted because 
of their relatively low frequency of occurrence in the adult 
magazine stores in the Detroit area at the time the study was 
conducted. Other themes—or more specifically, pictures—which 
might be considered to be "erotic art" (pictures usually found 
in the form of etchings, lithographs, or paintings) were omitted 
80 as to remain consistent within the photographic medium. 

The picture rating dimensions were selected to best opera- 
tionalize the legal concepts. The dimensions of "offensiveness" 
and "sexual arousal value" operationally defined pruriency; “avail- 
ability” (by age of viewer) and “acceptance” (personal distance 
from the material) were used to define contemporary community 
standards—although the dimensions of “artistic value,” “entertain- 
ment value,” and “educational value” might be seen as relating 


j The participating groups were met at their usual meeting 
ш at a previously arranged time. The response booklets 


response; however, preliminary data analysis of the mood variable 
indicated that overt expressio i 


variability of responding, for those Oups i ich i 
beyond that level manifested by oth К dune оштой, 


of the mood variable. Likewise, th 
itself are undetermined. Such effects might promote a "social 
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desirability" shift in a subject's responses, or it might provide 
sufficient anonymity for some subjects to give “truthful” replies 
(Amoroso, Brown, Preusse, Ware, & Pilkey, 1971). 

Social acceptance of the survey effort was quite positive. Most 
participants who expressed any feelings regarding their partici- 
pation indicated that they felt that they had contributed something 
towards the solution of a major social problem. One group, which 
had as its avowed purpose the elimination of erotic materials 
of any description, did not view the survey effort in a favorable 
light. Their position appeared to be that either (a) no empirical 
evidence is needed regarding the harmfulness of and the level 
of community agreement about obscene materials, or (b) that 
the issue is not amenable to scientific study. However, considering 
the nature of the stimuli and the large number of people who 
volunteered, this position was a minority one, as less than 0.8% 


of the sample left the rating sessions prior to their completion. 


REsULTS 

The demographic characteristics of the total sample (N = 
1083) are as follows: average age 40.4 years; 58% male and 42% 
female; Caucasion race (9496); married (80%); Protestant (39%), 
Catholic (38%), and Jewish (18%); religious (64% saying that they 
igious"); d (43% with at least 
some college); of moderate income (7296 earned at least $10,000 

per year). 
At the request of the Commission, the primary analyses were 


made using five broad categories, with subjects classified according 


to their group membership. The rationale for such a breakdown 
d of groups which would 


was that the categories would be compose! 
manifest similar attitudinal characteristics, and that therefore the 
categories could be claimed to represent "communities of opinion. 
Thus depending upon the nature of the sponsoring organization 
and/or the purposes of the group, each 
placed in one of the following categories: 
tions, bible classes, etc.—4396 of the sample); So 
Rotary Clubs, etc.—30% of the sample); Professional (businessmen, 
high-school teachers, etc.—15% of the sample); Student (graduate 
and undergraduate students—9% of the sample); and Mage 
Store (males from a local adult materials store—3% of the samp e). 
Only the first four categories were used for the major analyses, 
due to incomplete data for the magazine store patrons. —— , 
With the exception of education, religion, and religiosity, 
the distribution of demographic variables over the categories was 
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fairly uniform. Catholics accounted for 51% of the Church category, 
while Protestants accounted for 53% of the Professional and 49% | 
of the Social Service categories. The Jewish subjects were evenly 
split between the Church, Social-Service, and Student categories. 
The Church category had the lowest mean level of education (13.6 | 
years), while the Professional category had the highest (16.0 years); 
the remaining categories were nearly even at a mean of 15 years. 
As might be expected, the Church category had the largest 
percentage of subjects reporting that they were at least somewhat | 
religious (8396), while the Student category had the lowest (3695). 


Attitudes 


Summary statistics for selected attitude items are presented 
in Table 1. The first two items indicate that there exists a 
considerable amount of variation among the subjects in the several 
categories in terms of their reported exposure and usual response 
to sexual materials. Items 3 and 4 concern the definition of an 
"obscene" picture. Note that nearly one-half of the Church category 
is willing to say that erotic materials are always obscene, while 
the remaining categories are strongly against this position. Item 
4 suggests that for half of the subjects obscenity and tastelessness 
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Taste 1 
RESPONSES TO SELECTED ATTITUDE ITEMS 


Category 
Social- 
Church Service Professional Student 
N= 483 М=154 N= 315 N=97 


1. Have you voluntarily obtained 
or seen erotic or pornographic 
books, movies, magazines, etc. 


at least once or twice 59.2% 79.3% 83.0% 88.4% 
never would 34.3 15.3 12.4 5.3 
would like to at least once 6.5 54 4.6 6.3 


2. What is your usual response to 
erotic materials 


aroused at least occasionally 39.4 55.0 63.4 . 7.8 
disgust or disgust and arousal 53.3 32.0 24.2 17.7 
no response 7.3 13.0 12.4 10.5 
3. Erotic materials are always 
obscene 
at least somewhat agree 42.1 19.6 12.1 3.6 
at least somewhat disagree 57.9 80.4 87.9 96.4 
"don't know" 21.5 17.4 Я 8.4 8.6 


4. Calling а picture obscene is the 
same as calling it tasteless 


at least somewhat agree 42.7 45.5 50.7 50.0 
at least somewhat disagree 57.3 54.5 49.3 50.0 
"don't know" 7.3 11.0 13.6 10.8 
5. We should abolish all laws 
restricting erotic materials if it 
were clearly demonstrated that 
they had no harmful effects 
at least somewhat agree 38.1 65.1 75.0 Ns 
at least somewhat disagree 61.9 34.9 25.0 11 
“don’t know" 14.1 14.1 9.9 E 
6. Sexual materials should be 
available in bookstores for 
people who want to buy them 
at least somewhat agree 36.4 63.7 E n 
at least somewhat disagree 63.6 36.3 E s 
7. Sexual materials lead people to 
commit rape 
| at least somewhat agree 59.7 39.5 ae Sum. 
at least somewhat disagree 40.3 60.5 o 188 
d "dae TRE 19.3 20.8 264 : 
8. Sexual materials provide an 
outlet for bottled-up sexual 
impulses 75.0 
at least somewhat agree 37.5 228 ee 25.0 
| at least somewhat disagree 62.5 e 18. 8 140 
| "don't know" 19.8 20.4 ; 
q 9. Sexual materials lead to a 
breakdown of morals 1 10.0 
66.8 404 27. 0 
at least somewhat agree Hi 59.6 72.3 90.0 


at least somewhat disagree 
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Taste 1 (сомт?р) 
Category 
ial- 


Church Service Professional Student 
N=483 N= 154 N = 315 N = 97 


"don't know" 8.5 12.0 15.6 14.0 
10. Sexual materials may provide 
information about sex 
at least somewhat agree 76.6 88.5 87.9 89.8 
at least somewhat disagree 23.4 11.5 12.1 10.2 
11. Sexual materials may provide 
entertainment for some people 


at least somewhat agree 92.0 97.8 96.4 98.9 
at least somewhat disagree 8.0 2.2 3.6 1.1 
* "don't know” 14.0 9.2 7.4 4.3 


Note.—"Don't know" percentages are included only if at least one category had 
over 1076 DK responses; for those items, percentages for the other alternatives are 
based on N of subjects who gave other responses. 


the sample agree at least somewhat with both items, thus indicating 
that it is perhaps possible for an item to be seen as being both 
informative and entertaining and yet still be judged as obscene. 

The analysis of the attitude questionnaire data may be 
summarized by stating that the results are not supportive of the 
contention that within a given community a common attitudinal 
position will be manifested with respect to erotic materials. Such 
homogeneity of opinion would have yielded greater between 
category agreement for the several attitude items. 


Picture Ratings 


Each of the 60 stimulus items was evaluated by each subject 
on seven different dimensions. The 21 themes were randomly 


was no significant difference between the two orders. 
Table 2 presents the results ОЁ one way analysis of variance 
tests conducted across subject categories for each of the rating 


RE п are, whether or not they 
lave any artistic or entertainment value, and the degree to which 


re in the community. These 
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TABLE 2 
ANOVAs Across Four SUBJECT CATEGORIES 
For EACH PICTURE RATING DIMENSION 


Rating F Significance 
Dimension Value Level 
Availability 0.318 ns 
Offensiveness 35.202 p< .01 
Artistic Value 3.877 p< .05 
Sexual Arousal Value 1.934 ns 
Entertainment Value 15.377 p< .01 
Educational Value 1.670 ns 
Acceptance 34.146 p< .01 


Note.—df = 3/236 for each analysis 


results may be viewed as being supportive of the summary 
statement advanced above for the results of the attitude question- 
naire analyses; i.e., there appears to be an absence of a single 
standard or criterion being used by the subjects in this sample 
in their evaluation of the erotic pictures. Additional analyses 
involved the testing of each comparison in a category by category 
matrix for each scale. With a single exception (Professional vs. 
Social-Service for the entertainment dimension), the same pattern 
of significant results was obtained. It should be indicated at this 
point that though there were significant differences between the 


categories on the three dimensions of primary interest (offensive- 


ness, sexual arousal, acceptance), the categories were in general 
hould take. The 


agreement as to the direction which the ratings S 
average level of between category agreement across the three 
scales was over .80 (Spearman rho). Thus it would appear that 


it is one thing to agree with another rater as to whether or not 
till another and 


a picture is offensive or sexually arousing, it is $ : 
регһарз тоге crucial matter to be in agreement as to the magni 

of offensiveness or sexual arousal. | à 

The intercorrelations of the picture rating dimensions (Table 
3) indicate that the scales are in general not highly correlated 
with each other. Dimensions which might on an a priori basis 
be thought to be related are not. For example, the relationship 
between offensiveness and sexual arousal value (т, = .192) fails 


to reach statistical significance. If obscene materials are said to 
arouse “prurient interest,” with pruriency involving lustful feel- 
ings” (sexual arousal) and with “obscenity” involving ahigh degree 
of offensiveness, the two scales should be highly correlated. They 
are not. Part of the reason for this peculiar finding was discovered 


in the scale by scale intercorrelation matrices computed separately 
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TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATION OF PICTURE RATING DIMENSIONS 

Offen- Sexual Enter Educa- Accept- 

siveness Artistic Arousal tainment tion ance 
Availability —.026  —.202 .944 OR 454 . —.124 
Offensiveness — —.244 .122 .067 .901 — —.904 
Artistic Value — .551 .383 0183 1 
Sexual Arousal Value J — 175 —.466 ' —.195 
Entertainment Value — 7 .068 
Educational Value — —.213 


Acceptance — 


Note.—p « .05 when т, > .253 and N = 60. Scale value of 1 for least offensive, 
artistic, sexually arousing, entertaining, educational, acceptable, and available at 
youngest age. 


for each of the subject categories. For example, the Church category 
obtained a value of r, = .406 for the offensiveness / sexual arousal 
value relationship, indicating that for them the sexual arousal 
value was greater for the pictures which were rated as being 
more offensive. No other category obtained a correlation more 
than .240; for the Social-Service and Student categories the correla- 
tion was near zero. Similarly, the correlational value for the sexual 
arousal value/entertainment relationship for the entire sample 
(—.175) is misleading. The Church category obtained a value of 
T,= —.490 for this relationship, while each of the other categories 
obtained positive values (with the Student category having the 
largest, .485). These correlations indicate that the subjects in the 
Church category do not find those pictures which are high in 
sexual arousal value to be entertaining, in marked contrast with 
the subjects in the Student category. These results should serve 
to indicate that the various subject categories not only produced 
significantly different mean ratings of the pictures on the several 
dimensions, but that they also produced differing types of rela- 
tionships between the dimensions. 

To observe the consistency with which the subjects were rating 
the various themes, the 60 pictures were rank-ordered in terms 
of their mean ratings. Using the offensiveness dimension as an 
illustration, there are two interesting findings. First, the pictures 
which comprised a given sexual theme were not grouped together 
in the rank order, as would be expected if only sexual behavior 
was being evaluated. Thus, for example, one picture of coital 
activity was ranked 10th in overall offensiveness, another 23rd, 
and a third 47th. This indicates that not only are different subjects 
using what might be called different standards of offensiveness, 
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but also that these standards do not necessarily lead to the same 
ratings of similar pictures. This is an important finding in light 
of the recent Supreme Court decision: If, as the decision directs, 
a given jurisdiction details what sexual activities are not to be 
portrayed, there is the possibility that they will prohibit not only 
those portrayals which the public finds offensive but also those 
which are acceptable. , 

The second finding resulting from the rank-ordering concerns 
the percentage of the total sample agreeing on the modal rating 
of each picture. It would be expected that if people were using 
acommon standard, then there should bea high level of agreement 
on the modal response. This should be particularly true of the 
“obscene” themes—using a criterion of any hand-genital, oral- 
genital, or genital-genital contact to operationally define “obscen- 
ity.” In fact, for only two “obscene” pictures was there over 50% 
of the total sample agreeing on the modal response. Interestingly 
enough, only 56% of the sample agreed on a modal response 
of 1—not offensive—for a picture taken from a mail-order catalog 
bra advertisement. The only pictures to receive over 80% agree- 
menton the modal response were of fully clothed males or females. 


Sexual Liberals and Sexual Conservatives 

A majority of the analyses discussed thus far utilize a break- 
down of subjects which gives more weight to group membership | 
than to the attitudinal makeup of the individual subject. With 
this in mind, several additional analyses were performed using 
a breakdown which permitted the subject to be grouped according 
to his attitudes (Wallace, 1971; Wallace & Wehmer, 1972). A 
sexual liberal / conservative index was formed using fifteen attitude 
items from the questionnaire. These items were selected on the 
basis of face validity, and scaled for liberal / conservative direction 
by three clinical psychologists. An average of the fifteen items 
was computed for each subject; an overall average was computed 
for the entire sample. The sample was then split at the grand 
mean, yielding 542 “sexual liberals” and 541 “sexual conservatives.’ 
The “liberal” group had significantly more males (x? = 56.610, 
dp zu pes .001), was younger (Z = 1145, Р 
had a greater number of subjects of the Jewish faith Ka 120.380, 
df = 3, p < .001). The "liberals" also had a significantly higher 
mean level of education (Z= 13.60, d .001) and were significantly 
less religious (Z — 96.193, p < .001). 2 d 

Maps SLE between the “sexual liberals and 
the "sexual conservatives" parallel those found between the Church 
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and Student categories (Table 1). The "sexual conservatives," like 
the subjects in the Church category, were less likely to have seen 
erotic materials and to have experienced positive affective states 
in response to their exposure. They were more likely to express 
the beliefs that sexual materials cause a decline in morals and 
promote rape, and to believe that recent Supreme Court decisions 
in obscenity cases have been in error. They also believe that laws 
restricting sexual materials should not be removed even if such 
materials have been demonstrated to be harmless. 

The "sexual liberals" and "sexual conservatives" produced 
significantly different mean ratings of the pictures on the offen- 
siveness, sexual arousal, entertainment, and acceptance dimensions 
(Z values, respectively, of 33.392, 8.091, 11.405, 29.647; all 
significant at p< .001). These significant differences were obtained 
despite the fact that the correlations between the groups for three 
of the rating scales were over .75 (the single exception being 
.274 for the entertainment dimension). 

The intercorrelation of the picture rating scales for each 
of the two classifications produced some interesting results. For 
the relationship between sexual arousal value and entertainment, 
the “liberals” obtained a correlation of .715; the “conservatives,” 
—.507. This comparison is quite interesting, in light of the 
relationships between the offensiveness and sexual arousal dimen- 
sions: .043 for the "liberals," .378 for the “conservatives.” These 
correlations indicate that the “conservative” subjects find the more 
offensive pictures (as rated) to have a considerable amount of 
sexual arousal value, yet these same subjects do not find the 
sexually arousing (or potentially arousing) pictures to be enter- 
taining. For the “liberals,” the pictures with the higher arousal 
values are found to be more entertaining. The personality dynam- 


ics which yield such relationships should be a topic for future 
research. 


Sex of Subjects 


The issue of sex differences has not been considered thus 
far because the initial hypotheses, which were selected by the 
Commission, concerned the testing of concepts derived from the 
obscenity statutes, without regard for subject sex. Evidence indi- 
cates, however, that while there are significant differences between 
males and females in their evaluations of the pictures within the 
attitudinal classifications “liberal” and “conservative,” these dif- 
ferences are on the average smaller than the differences for like-sex 
comparisons made across classifications. This pattern of results 
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is supportive of previously reported research which has found 
that socially conditioned attitudes account for more of the variance 
in the evaluation of erotic stimuli than does the sex variable alone 
(Schmidt & Sigusch, 1970; Mann, 1971). 


Discussion 


The evidence just presented concerning the evaluational 
reactions to erotic stimuli by a large sample of subjects has 
considerable relevance for the social issue of obscenity and por- 
nography. It has relevance for two aspects of the issue—the social, 
i.e., how the average person defines and evaluates visual erotica, 
and the legal-political, 1.е., how much the empirical evidence 
supports the current legal definition of obscenity. 

Itshould come as no great surprise that our subjects displayed 
aconsiderable amount of variability in response to both the attitude 
items and the erotic stimuli. One needs little sophistication in 
the area of psychology or sociology to know that any sample 
which is heterogeneous with respect to age, education, religion, 
religiosity, sex, and sexual attitudes is unlikely to respond to erotic 
stimuli with any unanimity. What needed researching then was 
not the obvious fact of differences, but rather just how such 
demographic characteristics are related to the evaluational process. 
The "sexual liberal / sexual conservative” split is a vehicle for 
examining some of these relationships. 

It will be recalled that the subjects in the “sexual liberal” 
grouping were significantly younger, better educated, less reli- 
gious, and more likely to be males than were members of the 
“conservative” group- the relationship between age, education, 
and a “liberal” orientation is well known: The young and the 
educated are more receptive to change; they are more sensitive 
to their environment, as indicated by their high tolerance for 
individual differences. Given these characteristics, it was to be 
expected that “liberals” as compared with “conservatives” would 
have had more exposure and more favorable reactions to erotic 
materials, be more likely to favor abolishing the obscenity statutes 
given justification by empirical evidence, and be more tolerant 


of those who might wish to obtain sexual materials. The factor 
modifier variable. 


of religiosity operates, in this context, as à є 
15 Nr um an individual is а function of its strength 
and the individual's religion. Thus, for example, one might find 
that—other things being equal—a moderately religious Jew would 
tend to be more "libera ” than would a Catholic with the same 
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the same degree of religiosity. That this should be the case might 
be due to the basic tenets of the respective religions; it is a question 
which warrants further research. j 

If the operational definitions of the legal concepts involved 
in the Roth definition of obscenity were adequate, then these 
research results support the conclusion that if these subjects had 
been given the task of deciding whether or not the stimulus items 
were legally “obscene,” they would have still manifested the same 
amount of disagreement with each other. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that the four categories of subjects and 
the "liberal/conservative" groupings differed significantly from 
each other in their mean ratings of the pictures on a majority 
of the rating dimensions. The results suggest the following 
metaphorical hypothesis: While it may be possible to find or 
construct a small group of individuals who will totally agree with 
each other in their evaluation of visual erotica, on the dimensions 
relevant to the concept of legal obscenity the probability that 
such a consensus will be obtained will decrease in a nonlinear 
manner as the size of the group increases linearly. The relevance 
of research on such an hypothesis, for jury trials involving obscenity 
litigation, is direct. 

In summary, the evidence obtained from this survey demon- 
strates that there was no uniform standard or criterion being 
used by these subjects as they evaluated the stimulus items. The 
variability of their responses, the significant differences among 
the categories of subjects in their mean ratings of the pictures, 
ише ardor between s "sexual liberals" and "sexual 

rvatives" do not support the single contemporary community 
standardhypothesis. In addition, the fact that the зва categories 
produced different patterns of rating scale intercorrelations indi- 
cates that they do not share a common idea about the relative 
importance of a particular scale or about the meaning of a 
—€— rating on a given scale. The differential weighting 
о! various factors which enter into an individual subject's 
evaluational response is yet another area which requires additional 
research, 

This survey, like others of its kind, raised more questions 
than it answered. It did, however, point up some problem areas 
Li. if pursued, should help to resolve the larger social issue. 

е most important area for research might be the social-develop- 
mental histories of individual subjects. A consideration of such 
histories might enable us to explain the etiology of differential 
reactions to erotic stimuli, to account for the role of religion 
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and religiosity in such reactions, and, finally, to begin to make 
some preliminary statements about the role of eroticism in the 
day to day life of the average person. Other important areas 
for research concern the symbolic nature of obscenity laws and 
their usage (Wallace, 1973a). However, because mere mortals 
acting in concert construct the laws, each behaving in accordance 
with his own past and his own expectations for the future, the 
social issue of obscenity ultimately reduces itself to one of individual 
differences; thus it is here that future research efforts should 


be concentrated. 
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ments which could be described by Smelser's value-added stages of 
collective behavior. Conporns were found to be status discontents 
defending with a symbolic crusade the dominance and prestige of 
a lifestyle to which they were committed. Conporns were found, again 
as hypothesized, to differ from Proporns in selected demographic 
and social-psychological characteristics. Research problems which oc- 
curred during the course of the field study are discussed, and sugges- 
tions made for further investigations. 


The purpose of this study for the Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography was to assemble detailed natural histories of 
two ad hoc antipornography campaigns and to assess some of 
the demographic, social-psychological, political, and participatory 
characteristics of the leaders and most active participants. 

It was hypothesized that antipornography campaigns would 
be norm-oriented social movements. A social movement is a 
large-scale, ideologically based informal effort to correct, supple- 
ment, overthrow, or in some fashion influence the social order 
(Toch, 1965). The norm-oriented movement is an attempt to 
restore, protect, modify, or create norms in the name of a 
generalized belief (Smelser, 1962). The norm-oriented movement 
frequently results in some sort of regulatory innovation, for 
example, a new law, custom, bureau, or formal organization. 

_ It was further hypothesized that the campaign leaders and 
аспуе participants would be status discontents, not unlike the 
temperance crusaders of the 1920s described by Gusfield (1963), 
and that they were mobilized for action against something far 
broader than the issue of pornography. They were fighting to 
defend their lifestyle—that system of values, customs, and habits 
with which they had been accustomed and to which they had 
become committed. As alcohol had been, according to Gusfield, 
a summary symbol for threats and challenges to the lifestyle of 
temperance crusaders, pornography would be a summary symbol 
for threats and challenges to the lifestyle of antipornography 
crusaders. 
ja Lastly, based upon the considerable literature on change-re- 
sisting or “rightist” action groups (Abcarian & Stanage, 1965; 
Apter, 1964; Bell, 1955, 1963; Gusfield, 1963; Hofstadter, 1967; 
Ladd, 1966; Lipset, 1963; Rohter, 1967), a set of demographic 
and social-psychological characteristics was hypothesized for the 
campaign leaders and active Participants. When compared with 
a sample of those individuals who were opposed to antipornog- 
raphy activities, the campaign leaders and active Participants 
would be: more often females; older; more affiliated with dogmatic 
religions; more religiously oriented and active; more often reared 
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in smaller town settings; less often in professional occupations; 
less formally educated; more family oriented; parents of more 
.children; more politically conservative; more authoritarian; more 
alienated; more traditional in their view of family and sexual 
activity; less politically tolerant; more dogmatic; more favorable 
toward censorship; more willing to associate pornography with 
correlates of social and individual pathologies; less often having 
experienced formal sex education; and more often willing to view 
society as morally declining, encouraged by a conspiracy for 
change. 


RESEARCH SETTING 


“Midville,” the location of one of the two antipornography 
campaigns studied, is a heavily industrialized, north-midwestern 
city with a population of approximately 100,000. The antipornog- 
raphy organization was begun in 1961 and incorporated in 1 5 
by a small group of citizens who represented various church and 
civic groups and city agencies. As early as 1966, the broad level 
of Midville community support for antipornography activity had 
been demonstrated by the mayor's proclamation of “Decency Day.” 
In 1969, the antipornography organization directed the campaign 
into the most intense period of its. activity, action against a local 
adult book store. During that year, the antipornography organiza- 
tion claimed the affiliation of 31 community voluntary associations 
representing a total membership of 16,000 persons. Eight thou- 
sand persons held auxiliary membership in the antipornography 
organization, and 11,000 citizens signed petitions calling for the 
closing of the adult bookstore. The Midville campaign employed 
a variety of tactics, including newspaper campaigns, letters and 
petitions to state and federal officials, and public meetings and 
seminars, but its most central and dramatic tactic was direct action 
against the bookstore. Citizens purchased material from the store, 
filed a formal complaint with the police leading to the arrest 
of bookstore personnel, and then testified for the prosecution 
at the subsequent hearings. Bookstore employees were, as a result, 
arrested as many as four times, and placed under accumulated 
bail as high as $40,000. On several occasions, the bookstore was 
forced temporarily to cease business operations. The campaign 
de-escalated sharply when the bookstore, п retaliation, filed a 
$1,000,000 conspiracy lawsuit against the antipornography orga- 
nization and some о its affiliates. Subsequently, the lawsuit was 
settled without judgment and the Midville an 


nization continued to operate on smaller scale against other targets 


(Zurcher & Kirkpatrick, 19712). $ 
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“Southtown,” the location of the other antipornography 
campaign studied, is the capital of a southwestern state and has 
a population of approximately 250,000. The antipornography 
organization had been inaugurated in 1969 by a religious men’s 
fraternal organization, with a goal of modifying state antipornog- 
raphy statutes so that more “family film entertainment" would 
be available in local theaters. During the course of the campaign, 
29 community voluntary associations affiliated with the antipor- 
nography organization. Twenty-five hundred citizens attended a 
"public decency rally" which was part of the campaign and, 
subsequently, petitions signed by 2,800 citizens were submitted 
to local legislators in support of "tougher" antipornography laws. 
Although the Southtown campaign also used several tactics (e.g., 
letters, newspaper announcements, and public meetings), it con- 
sistently directed its efforts toward legislative change and never 
engaged in action against businesses. Approximately five months 
after the Southtown organization began, two stringent antipor- 
nography statutes were passed by the legislature, and the organi- 
zation summarily disbanded (Zurcher & Bowman, 1971). 


PROCEDURE 


The study of the antipornography campaigns and their 
members utilized four basic field research techniques: nonpar- 
ticipant observation; document search; informal and unstructured 
interviews; formal and structured interviews. The natural histories 
of the campaigns were assembled from data obtained by observa- 
tion, document search, and informal interviews. Individual char- 
acteristics of the leaders and active participants were described 
by data from Structured interviews. 

The investigators maintained close observation of the emer- 
gence of the Southtown antipornography campaign from its 
beginning in February 1969 until its termination in June 1969. 
Six of the seven major meetings of the antipornography organiza- 
поп were attended by at least four investigators; three of the 
meetngs were tape-recorded. The investigators also had access 
to smaller, informal ‘meetings of the Southtown leadership and 
to the organization's records, memos, newsletters, and other 
relevant documents. Over 150 unstructured interviews were con- 
ducted with Southtown participants, city officials, police officers, 
theater managers, and other citizens knowledgeable about the 
antipornography campaign. Structured questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to 49 leaders and active members of the Southtown 
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antipornography organization (“Conporns”), 26 declared oppo- 
nents of the organization (“Proporns”), and 38 control respon- 
dents. Conporns and Proporns were identified by investigator 
observation of their relevant activities, reports of such activities, 
and by "snowball sampling" (i.e., the first-wave key respondents 
nominate a second wave of potential respondents, the second 
wave upon being interviewed nominate a third wave, etc.). The 
snowball sampling was continued until respondents were re- 
nominated and no names were being added to the list, with the 
resulting confidence that nearly the entire universe of leaders 
and active participants had been interviewed. Controls were 
sampled randomly from the city blocks on which Conporns resided, 
thus providing at least a rough matching on socioeconomic and 
ethnic characteristics. The structured questionnaire contained 
items which assessed the demographic, political, membership, and 
social-psychological characteristics of the respondents, their history 
of sex education and contact with pornography, their perception 
of and participation in the ad hoc antipornography organization, 
and their perception and definitions of pornography and assumed 
correlates. Ten investigators conducted interviews with the re- 
spondents in their homes or places of work. Wherever possible, 
male staff interviewed male respondents; female staff interviewed 
female respondents. 

Near the end of June 1969, the investigators had the opportu- 
nity to collect data in Midville. For 17 days, six investigators visited 
the city and gathered organizational documents, newspaper ac- 
counts, and over 50 unstructured interviews with participants, 
city officials, bookstore employees, and other citizens knowledgea- 
ble about the antipornography campaign. The task was more 
difficult than in Southtown, not only because of the briefer period 
of study but because the Midville antipornography organization 
had been in operation formally for over five years. The structured 
questionnaire was administered by six investigators to 36 
Conporns, 25 Proporns and 12 Controls. The Midville respondents 
were sampled and interviewed according to the same procedure 
as the Southtown respondents. Huy h 

Most of the structured questionnaire items were straightfor- 
ward informational inquiries. pa items хеле A 
logi racteristics—all employing seven-position res Ж 
e drawn from the following scales: Political Iion 
Scale (Stouffer, 1955); Religiosity Scale (Kirkp ш Td 
Traditional View of Sex Scale (Institute for Sex Ear ; Шы 
Traditional Family Ideology Scale (Levinson & Huffman, ; 
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Attitude Toward Censorship Scale, Form B (Rosander & Thurston, 
1931); Powerlessness Scale (Dean, 1961; Neal & Rettig, 1963); 
Normlessness Scale (Dean, 1961; Neal & Rettig, 1963); Alienation 
Scale (Dean, 1961; Neal & Rettig, 1963; Straus & Nelson, 1960); 
Authoritarianism Scale (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & 
Sanford, 1950); Dogmatism Scale (Rokeach, 1960). The three-item 
Political Intolerance Scale, a short form developed by Straus and 
Nelson (1960), measures the degree of respect for the civil rights 
of radicals and nonconformists even though the respondent may 
be suspect or disapprove of their opinions. The Religiosity Scale, 
five items selected randomly from a twelve-item scale, measures 
favorableness toward religious beliefs and the acceptance of 
doctrinaire statements and values. The Traditional View of Sex 
Scale, nine items selected from the survey instrument, measures 
favorableness toward traditional norms for sexual behavior. The 
Traditional Family Ideology Scale, five items randomly chosen 
from the twelve-item short form, is a global measure of autocratic 
attitudes toward family relations. The twenty-item Attitude 
Toward Censorship Scale estimates extent of approval of censor- 
ship, drawn from consideration of the moral, legal, and political 
implications of and arguments surrounding censorship. The 
Powerlessness Scale, a three-item short form developed by Straus 
and Nelson (1960), is defined as feeling of impotence to influence 
the course of events in society. The Normlessness Scale, two items 
of the three-item short form developed by Straus and Nelson 
(1969), measures the feeling of not being closely bound by the 
norms or rules of society. The Alienation Scale, the sum of scores 
on the Powerlessness and Normlessness Scales, is used here to 
reflect a syndrome of normlessness and powerlessness, a feeling 
of separation from society or from perceived societal standards. 
The Authoritarianism Scale, five items from the six-item Sanford 
and Older (1950) short form, estimates antidemocratic tendencies 
at the personality level. And finally, the Dogmatism Scale, a 
ten-item short form developed by Troldahl and Powell (1965), 
is defined as a relatively closed, cognitive organization of beliefs 
and disbeliefs about reality, organized around a central set of 
beliefs about absolute authority which in turn provide a framework 
for patterns of intolerance and qualified tolerance of others. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
* Norm-Oriented Movements 


As hypothesized, the antipornography campaigns were found 
to be norm-oriented social movements. Though they differed 
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in strategy and tactics, both campaigns purported to intensify 
normative restrictions on the availability of pornography in their 
respective communities. The natural histories of the campaigns 
could readily be analyzed according to Smelser's (1962) value- 
added stages of collective behavior: structural conduciveness, 
structural strain, growth and spread of a generalized belief, 
precipitating factors, mobilization for action, and the operation 
of social control. According to Smelser, each of the stages is a 
necessary but not sufficient prerequisite for the emergence of 
the next stage. Though a detailed analysis of the natural histories 
according to the value-added stages has been presented elsewhere 
(Zurcher, Kirkpatrick, Cushing, & Bowman, 1971; Zurcher & 
Kirkpatrick, 1971b), a brief summary will be presented here. 

Both Midville and Southtown were structurally conducive to 
the development of antipornography campaigns; that is, it was 
physically and socially possible for the campaign to emerge. Both 
Midville and Southtown were relatively rural, politically and 
religiously conservative communities. Both cities actively publicized 
and strived to maintain their “real American” image. Both South- 
town and Midville had in the past had incidences of citizen 
antipornography action, though not approaching the level of 
organized campaigns. The communities each had businesses 
which, because of the nature of the materials purveyed, could 
become targets of antipornography campaigns. 

Local newspaper editorials, campaign speeches of local politi- 
cians, agenda of community civic and service groups, and other 
natural history data indicated the presence of structural strain and 
the growth and spread of a generalized belief encouraging the 
development of an antipornography campaign. Structural strain 
operates within the context of the conduciveness, and reflects 
the presence of some social or social-psychological disequilibrium, 
inconsistency, ог conflict. The generalized belief is the articulation 
of the strain, and the identification and labeling of its source. 
In general, the strain centered around the perception by significant 
segments of the community populations that their cherished basic 
values were being threatened by uninvited pressures for social 
change. "Traditional attitudes toward and values for patterns of 
sexual behavior, religion, work, education, authority, patriotism, 


war, and so on were being challenged by the “now” generation, 
by the Supreme Court, by the media, and by some contemporary 
educators, politicians, and even theologians. There was a wide- 
spread belief that the United States was in a period of moral 
decay, that there was an erosion of law and order, thatcommunism 
and its various forms were gaining the upper hand, and that 
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“right thinking” individuals must do something to reverse the 
trend. That an erosion of morality and a challenge to a moral 
life-style existed was taken to be evidenced by the unpunished 
availability of “pornographic” materials in the community—an 
adult book store in Midville and several theaters in Southtown 
which screened "plain, flat filth." Smelser (1962) argued that in 
the process of the growth and spread of a generalized belief, an 
enemy is labeled by a short circuit process—that is, some individual, 
group, or organization is perceived to be the reason for the 
structural strain. Pornography presented itself as an ideal summary 
symbol of those social factors challenging traditional life-styles. 

The likelihood of pornography as a summary symbol was 
intensified in both communities by precipitating factors—events 
which focused the generalized belief more clearly, and gave 
evidence that the source of the strain was correctly identified 
and labeled. The visiting leader of a national antipornography 
organization informed the citizens of Midville that there existed 
in their midst “one of the worst displays of obscene literature 
in the country [Zurcher et al. 1971, p. 226].” In Southtown, 
citizens were sensitized to the pornography issue by controversy 
concerning a “nude” play held on the university campus, and 
by police action against local “skin flick” theaters. 

Mobilization for action quickly followed. According to Smelser, 
mobilization is possible only if events and/or leaders develop 
and implement a course of action based on the generalized belief 

‚ and intended to alleviate the structural strain. Such leaders, with 
prior experience in moral crusades, guided their followers into 
full-scale campaigns. In Midville the immediate goal of the 
campaign was at least to restrict the operation of the adult 
NY and m reduce the availability of pornography. 

е tactics emp oyed centered around direct action against the 
bookstore—purchasing materials and filing complaints which led 
to the arrest and prosecution of bookstore personnel. In Southtown 
Шш immediate goal of the campaign was to encourage the passing 
о stricter antipornography laws and thereby make more “family 


; : Hic А 
film entertainment" available їп the community. The tactics 


` employed centered around the gatheri itions i 
of the legislation. B c е тон 


The quality and quantity of the mobilization of the campaigns 
were shaped significantly by the operation of social control, the 
last of the value-added stages outlined by Smelser. Social control 
consists of counter-determinants to the first five stages which 
influence the form, direction, and intensity of the collective 
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behavior. In Midville there was little to restrict the evolution of 
the antipornography campaign. The breadth of community 
support at all levels, the eager support of the local newspaper, 
and the encouragement of national antipornography organizations 
generated an intense and sweeping campaign which was abated 
by a lawsuit filed by the adult book store against campaign 
participants. The Southtown antipornography campaign enjoyed 
far less community support and was considerably more restricted 
in the scope of its operations. The participation statistics presented 
in the introduction of this paper reflect the differences in the 
intensities of the two campaigns. 

It is impossible adequately to document in such brief space 
the natural histories of the two antipornography campaigns as 
they distributed themselves according to Smelser's value-added 
stages of collective behavior. Descriptions of many important 
events and individuals in the evolution of the campaigns cannot 
be reported here. Furthermore, salient differences between the 
two campaigns in their development as norm-oriented social 
movements have not been presented, e.g., differences in the nature 
of the communities, varying characteristics of the leaders, diversity 
in goals and tactics, details of the differences in community 
responses. Those varying factors had significant impact upon the 
intensity and style of the two campaigns. The reader interested 
in a fuller documentation of the value-added stages of the 
antipornography campaigns is directed to Zurcher et al. (1971) 
and Zurcher and Kirkpatrick (1971b); the reader interested in 
the narrative natural histories of the two campaigns is directed 
to Zurcher and Bowman (1971) and Zurcher and Kirkpatrick 


(19712). 


Status Discontents 

Gusfield (1963) has argued that moral reform is a way by 
which a cultural group can strive to preserve, defend, ог епһапсе 
the dominance and prestige of its own style of living within the 
total society. The participation of the moral crusader is motivated 
by threats to his socially dominant position by individuals whose 
style of life differs from his. As his own claims to social respect 
and honor are diminished, the moral crusader seeks for public 
acts by which he can reaffirm the dominance and prestige of 
the value system to which he has become accustomed. Those 
public acts, whether attempts to “convert the sinner (assimilative 
reform) or change the law to sanction the behavior of the € s 
(coercive reform), often are more important for their symbolism 
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than for their utility. That is, the overt display of resistance to 
value-system challenges and the recognition of that overt display 
by significant numbers of the general public are as important 
to the moral crusader as the ultimate impact of that display upon 
the formalized normative system—e.g., the changing of laws. If 
the moral crusader could gain widespread support for his concep- 
tion of morality at the expense of a challenging conception, the 
prestige and self-esteem of the victors would be enhanced, while 
that of the losers would be degraded. 

The American temperance movement, according to Gusfield, 
was a major example of a moral crusade based upon status 
discontent. The passing of the 18th Amendment was the high 
point of the struggle to assert the public dominance of old 
middle-class values. It established the victory of Protestant over 
Catholic values, rural over urban, traditional over modern, the 
middle class over both the lower and the upper strata. It was 
a significant battle in the struggle for status between two divergent 
styles of life—the drinker and the nondrinker, the cosmopolitan 
and the local, the irreligious and the religious, the foreigner and 
the native. Gusfield further observed that it didn’t make much 
difference to the temperance crusader whether the Prohibition 
Law was often disobeyed or not enforced, because the responsibility 
of its adherents and supporters was honored even in the breach 
of the law—it was their law that drinkers had to avoid. 

As hypothesized, the antipornography campaigners, like the 
temperance crusaders, were status discontents engaged in a moral 
crusade to defend the basic values to which they had committed 
themselves for so many years. Pornography, like alcohol, served 
as a summary symbol, representing alternative, threatening, and 
unacceptable life-styles or social changes. The public documents 
and speeches of the antipornography campaigners were filled 
pitt manie ations of such discontent, as the following segments 


We have since World War II experienced a rapid acceleration. The 
knowledge explosion has been beyond our comprehension. The scien- 
tific explosion has been beyond anything that we, at this moment 
can conceive. The educational explosion has been terrific, and the 
moral explosion of this nation has really been an explosion and a 
disintegration. We are lovers of liberty and are champions of every 
man's rights, but when we reach the point where respect for decency 
and morality has disintegrated and really atomized, we have reached 
а low point in American progress . . . k 

I think historians possibly could resurrect out of the dust of past 
centuries four great governments of men: the Greek, the Roman, 
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the American and possibly the British. Each has had its moment of 
glory, and at the moment we are in the center stage. Whether this 
glory will continue or end, or whether it will vanish as a vapor, can 
well depend on what groups like this one may choose to do. . . 

We have reached the place in our history where the emphasis is no 
longer upon the clean and good and the decent and the moral. We 
are undergoing a stage in our history where the thing to do is to 
be dirty and unshaven, and even to march for some cause, and to 
skirt the edge of violence if possible, and to ruffle the feathers of 
most of us. . . 

This is an age of permissiveness. This is an age in which under the 
guise of the exercise of personal liberty just about anything goes. 
Even religious circles have felt the pressure of existential ethic and 
a situation morality, and a loosening of mores that leaves us without 
an anchor, without a rock of ages to which we can cling, which allows 
every man to play God, and which allows him to set his own standards 
and to be his own determinator [Zurcher & Bowman, 1971, pp. 
147-149]. 


So it is up to us, to you and to me, and to all members of this free 
land of ours to decide what our standards are, and by those standards 
we will say to all men what kind of society we are because by those 
standards we will let them know what we think is noble, what we 
think is beautiful and humanly desirable, and what we think is low, 
ugly, and humanly debasing [Zurcher & Bowman, 1971, p. 158]. 


In many of the documents prepared by the antipornography 
campaigners, belief in God is explicitly stated to be not only 
exemplary, but based in the very roots of America and patriotism. 
Atheists are implicitly equated with communists, and there are 
strong indications to a communist conspiracy touching upon 
education and entertainment. “Liberalism” is construed to be 
somehow dangerous, and as having its wellsprings in public 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities. Adults who tend 
to accept a liberal philosophy are held to be weak-kneed, and 
Americans in general are perceived to be getting "less and less 
able" to think for themselves. This sort of weakness is presented 
as providing Russia with the opportunity "to take over this country 
without a shot being fired." Citizens are admonished to "wake 
up." Young people in particular are cited as being vulnerable 
to the influence of “such propaganda," and the obligation to 
protect them against such messages is stressed. A conflict is often 
defined between freedom of speech or the press and the invasion 
and violation of a community moral conscience. Such invasion 
and violation is construed to jeopardize the democratic system 
and to serve only special interest groups. 
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The United States often is depicted as being in a state of 
moral disintegration, with basic values being eroded ever more 
rapidly. Law and order are seen as breaking down, and compari- 
sons are drawn with the fall of other great civilizations. The 
use of pornography is cited as being related to various forms 
of criminality and social pathology, and to be a greater social 
problem than many others that are currently considered to be 
more urgent by government officials. The members of the 
campaigns described themselves not as censors or vigilantes, but 
as individuals who are quite concerned about freedom—their 
freedom and the freedom of their children. Their actions are 
described not as the results of pettiness or irrationality, but as 
a sense of responsibility for the "greater good" of the society. 
The documents often suggest that antipornography campaigners 
and citizens must take a stand, lest they have their own freedoms 
to choose restricted by purveyors of pornography. Antipornog- 
raphy activity is equated with patriotism, with religiosity, with 
virtue, апа with respect for the dignity of man. (For further 
examples of the documents which these comments summarize, 
see Zurcher & Kirkpatrick, 1971a; Zurcher & Bowman, 1971). 

, In effect, many if not most of the accomplishments of the 
antipornography campaigns in both Midville and Southtown were 
symbolic rather than utilitarian. To demonstrate belief in and 
support of a specific life-style or set of "basic values," to have 
a large number of persons join in that demonstration, and to 
have the demonstration recognized by significant others seemed 
to beat least as important to Conporns as implementing restrictions 
which effectively would eliminate the problem of pornography 
as they defined it. After the campaign, the availability of “family 
film entertainment” in Southtown did not increase, “skin flick 
theaters” soon numbered three instead of two (and all began 
to show “action” films in addition to the usual run of “beaver” 
films), and two adult bookstores opened for business. After the 
campaign in Midville the adult bookstore reopened, and is reported 
to have opened two new branches. Even the legislative changes 
seemed not utilitarian. Those antipornography statutes or ordi- 
nances supported by Conporns in Southtown and Midville were 
concerned with minors, and only rarely if at all modified the 
patronage of adult bookstores or theaters. Furthermore, the new 
statutes were challenged in higher courts. Yet nearly all the 
Conporns judged their efforts to be successful, as having “showed 
them where we stand.” : 
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Individual Characteristics 


The hypotheses concerning the individual characteristics of 
the antipornography campaigners were for the most part support- 
ed by responses from the structured questionnaires (see Zurcher 
and Cushing, 1971, for a full account). For this summary pre- 
sentation the Southtown and Midville samples have been com- 
bined, and tests estimating the statistical significance of differences 
among the groups—two of which are assumed to constitute 
available populations—are not reported. As indicated in Table 
1, Conporns were middle-aged, smaller town reared, religiously 
oriented and religiously active. They were occupationally active, 
usually in nonprofessional jobs of white collar or small business 
types, and tended to like their jobs. Possessing at least some college 
experience, they had achieved material comfort and easily fell 
within middle-class affluence. They had been married for many 
years, had several children, had a stable marriage history, and 
were satisfied with and oriented toward marriage and family life. 
The majority of the Conporns were male, in contrast to the 
stereotype that antipornography campaigners are inevitably 
women. Conporns were interested in politics and were politically 
active—participating in precinct meetings, donating time and 
money to campaigns, following campaigns in the newspaper, and 
voting (especially in local elections) (Zurcher & Monts, 1972). 
Depending upon the regional ideologies of the parties, they were 
either Democrats or Republicans, but consistently they tended 
toward a conservative political point of view. Hence, with regard 
to demographic characteristics, Conporns were quite similar to 
the active participants in temperance organizations described by 
Gusfield (1963)—rural, middle class, middle-aged, politically ac- 
tive, religiously active, family oriented, and conservative. 

Although Proporns and Conporns were similar in average 
family income, they were different in other demographic charac- 
teristics. Proporns tended to be better educated, younger, less 
family and religiously oriented, reared in larger cities, їп profes- 
sional or technical occupations, and tended toward a liberal political 
ideology. Compared with the Controls, Conporns were consider- 
ably more religious, political, and familistic. Conporns were more 

politically conservative than Controls. 

Contrary to the hypotheses, Conporns tended not to feel 
a sense of powerlessness, normlessness, or alienation. Indeed, 
they tended to feel very much a part of American society, as 
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Taste 1 
SELECTED QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES OF 
Conporns, PROPORNS, AND CONTROLS 


Item 


Conporns 
N=85 


Proporns 
N-51 


Controls 
N-50 


Median Age 
% Female 
Median Formal Education 


Mean Monthly Family Income 

% Professional or Technical Occupation 

% Married 

Median Length of Marriage 

% More Than One Marriage 

% Satisfied with Marriage 

Median Number of Children 

% Reared in Populations of 100,000 or less 
% Catholic 

% Protestant. 

% Weekly or More Religious Services 

% Politically Conservative 

Mean Political Intolerance Score 

Mean Conservative Religiosity Score 

Mean Traditional View of Sex Score 

Mean Traditional Family Ideology Score 
Mean Support of Censorship Score 

Mean Powerlessness Score 

Mean Normlessness Score 

Mean Alienation Score 

Mean Authoritarianism Score 

Mean Dogmatism Score 

% Perceive Community Support 

Mean Number of Voluntary Associations 

% Now Members of Other Antiporn Groups 
% Past Members of Other Antiporn Groups 
% Had Sex Education Courses 

% Children Had Sex Education Course 

% Seldom / Never Discuss Sex With Children 


44.5 yrs 
37.5 
some 
college 


23.3 


% Restrictive / Punitive When Children See Porn 58.4 


% Selves Exposed to Porn When Children 


41.7 


36.5 yrs 
27.5 

some 
grad work 


$967 
70.5 
74.5 
11-15 yrs 
22.6 
86.1 
2.0 
51.0 
12.0 
42.0 
21.0 
2.0 
0.36 
2.23 
1,59 
1.39 
1.46 
2.35 
1.66 
2.09 
1.06 
1.76 
15.1 
3.50 


37.1 
39.5 
21.3 
24.0 
76.0 


of households. 
^Midville only. 


À d 8.0* 
some 
college 
$907 

К i 42.0 

d x 94.5 

Н i = 16-20 yrs 
i B И 13.3 

i А 98.7 

A К 3.0 

i 4 60.5 

> f, 18.0 

i 4 82.0 

5 GN 54.0 

Д Я 56.5 

iti $ 1 2.65 
i igiosi М i 4.02 
iti 1 f ү 2.66 
iti i ü y 3.11 
i i E 3.03 
M Ё 2.51 
Н А 1.09 
і і К X 1.95 
itariani d : 2.45 
о i 1 А 2.49 
iati 3 H 1.69 
‹ Е А 18.6 
X $ p 50.9 
m/ Di i i $ б 47.3 
i b A 50.0^ 
i ‚50.0 
*Тһе very few females among the Controls reflects the interviewing of heads 


they defined it, and basically were satisfied with what they 
perceived to be the dominant societal values and norms. However; 
their views of those values and norms tended to be somewhat 


E 
E 
rigid, as indicated by their relatively high scores on the authori- | 
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tarianism and dogmatism scales (Birkelbach & Zurcher, 1970). 
Similarly, they tended to be intolerantof individuals whose political 
values were different from theirs—particularly if that difference 
was in a radical or liberal direction. Conporns maintained tradi- 
tional and restrictive views of sexual behavior both in public and 
in the home, and favored censorship to service and protect those 
views. 

Proporns in contrast were less authoritarian, dogmatic, and 
politically intolerant. They were less traditional in their view of 
sexual behavior, and tended to oppose censorship for any purpose. 
However, they tended to feel considerably more powerless, norm- 
less, and alienated than Conporns. In contrast to the Conporns, 
Proporns were a minority in their communities. The natural history 
data indicated that conservatism and traditionalism prevailed in 
the political, educational, economic, and religious institutions of 
both Midville and Southtown. To have been uncomfortable with 
conservatism and traditionalism, as were the Proporns, could have 
encouraged a feeling of distance from and powerlessness within 
either community. 

Clearly, Conporns believed that the norms and values of 
their community and of the society at large were akin to theirs, 
and that they effectively could counter threats to those norms 
and values by political or legal action. The Conporns possesse 
this sense of identification and efficacy not only more than 
Proporns, but more than Controls. 

Primarily because the courses were not available to them, 
most of the Conporns had not had formal sex education in school. 
However, the Conporns' children tended to be obtaining such 
an education, a circumstance which could lead to value and 
perceptual conflicts between the parents and offspring in regard 
to sexual activity. Generally, Conporns were not themselves 
exposed to pornography when young and were rather severe 
with their own children if they learned they were coming into 
contact with pornography (as the Conporns defined it). The 
Proporns in their youth had had more exposure to pornography; 
they tended to be more relaxed with regard to their children's 
exposure to it. Conporns and Proporns were similar in the degree 
to which they talked to their children about sexual topics, but 
the content of such talk and the associated moral imperatives 
were quite dissimilar. 4 

Сопрогпѕ had generally not belonged to antipornography 
organizations prior to their present participation, nor were they 
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concurrently involved in other antipornography groups. However, 
some were members of formal voluntary associations which were 
concerned with pornography along with other issues (see Curtis 
& Zurcher, 1973, and Zurcher & Curtis, 1973, for analyses of 
membership networks of antipornography organizations). 

Conporns took their participation in the campaign very 
seriously. They expended a great deal of energy and many hours 
as officers, on committees, and as regular members. Generally, 

' they joined the organization due to a sense of moral obligation 
and due to the personal influence of other participants in the 
campaign who were important to them. Conporns' views of the 
goals and strategies of the campaign were somewhat vague in 
Midville, less so in Southtown. Natural history data suggest that 
one really need not have known the specific goals or strategies 
of the campaign in order to benefit from participation. The 
symbolic nature of involvement was, as Gusfield (1963) had pointed 
out, the most vital part of the moral crusade. 

Conporns tended to be able to categorize more clearly those 
who agreed than disagreed with them. Those who agreed were 
seen to be affiliated with other conservative and traditional civic 
and religious voluntary associations. Fifty-eight percent of the 
Conporns labeled those who disagreed with them to be radicals, 
hippies, young people, college students and professors—the 
“modernists” who espoused alternative life styles. On the whole, 
however, Conporns saw the community in agreement with their 
point of view concerning pornography—an accurate assessment 
(note the several similarities between Conporns and Controls in 
Table 1). In contrast, Proporns correctly saw the community as 
opposed to their more liberal point of view. 

. Conporns’ definitions of pornography and obscenity were 
diverse, ranging from pronouncements of religious judgment 
through indictments of profit motive to condemnation of specific 
sexual behavior and “abnormality.” Proporns’ definitions of ob- 
scenity or pornography were less diverse, mostly concentrated 
within a relativistic, “eye of the beholder” frame of reference. 

Though some Conporns reported (26%) they had never seen 
what they would define as pornographic movies or reported (67%) 
they had ETE read what they would define as pornographic 

ooks and magazines, nearly all of them had opinions concerning 
what such materials were (Zurcher, Zurcher, & Monts, 1972). 
Apparently, much of the knowledge concerning pornographic 
materials was hearsay from significant others. The range of the 
examples of pornographic materials provided by the Conporns 
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was extremely diverse. The lack of focus concerning what were 
pornographic materials reflects the lack of focus in the definitions 
of obscenity and pornography. Essentially, Conporns were partici- 
pating in the antipornography effort with definitions and percep- 
tions of pornography that varied widely. The variations suggest 
the symbolic and status protest aspects of the antipornography 
campaign. 

In contrast, some Proporns felt there were no pornographic 
movies, books, or magazines (only “pornographic people"). Many 
Proporns, on the other hand, did name by type or content specific 
examples of pornographic materials. Their examples were more 
focused on what could be called *hard core pornography" (stag 
films, *beaver" magazines). Further, most Proporns had actually 
had some exposure to such materials. 

Conporns harshly judged individuals who produced por- 
nographic material for sale, along with those who used or were 
attracted to it, and classified them according to diverse charac- 
teristics (mentally ill, atheists, lower-class types; sexually disturbed, 
etc.). Conporns considered themselves to be different in many 
ways from individuals who use pornography, but their primary 
differences were in terms of moral strength and "decency." Again, 
the lack of specificity concerning the producers and users of 
pornography and the value-laden responses, reflect the impor- 
tance of pornography as an issue which symbolically represents 
a wide spectrum of value, norm, and status threats. 

Proporns were somewhat more specific in their labeling of 
individuals who produced and used pornography, but nonetheless 
were quite diverse in their classifications. This diversity was a 
pattern throughout respondents' definitions of pornography and 
obscenity, examples of pornographic material, and descriptions 
of who agreed or disagreed with them. The diversity of Proporn 
responses indicates that they, as well as Conporns, were speaking 

less to pornography as a single issue than as a symbolic repre- 
sentation of a far broader value complex—one opposed to that 

f the Conporns. 
1 Many Б the Conporns believed that organized crime (87 96) 
and/or a communist conspiracy (61%) were connected with the 
production and distribution of pornography. University people, 
liberals, and radicals were also seen by the Conporns to be an 

i rt of, or dupes of, that same conspiracy. ; 

kÀ А and use of pornography Was, according to 
99% of the Conporns, associated with a variety of social pathologies 
(sexual deviance, crime, violence, drugs, family disruption, unbri- 
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dled arousal, etc). Again, the diversity of responses reflected 
the symbolic nature of pornography as an issue for status discon- 
tents. Of particular interest from the value perspective was the 
complaint of several Conporns (26%) that pornography interfered 
with the family prerogative to educate children about the moral 
imperatives of sexual behavior. Proporns (49%), in contrast to 
Conporns, tended to feel that there was no significant reaction 
from exposure to pornography. Some Proporns (17.6%) felt there 
were positive effects from such exposure. 

Conporns (78.7%) perceived the presence of a sexual revolu- 
tion (to some extent “caused by the pill”) which was related to 
the availability of pornography and which involved more sexual 
activity, increased liberality toward sexual behavior, and more 
sexual content in the popular culture than when they were young. 
Conporns’ perceptions of a sexual revolution and its dynamics 
again suggest that their concern was not so much with a change 
in sexual activity itself as with a violation of a network of values 
and norms—their life style—of which sexual behavior was a part. 
Proporns (70%) possessed a similar conception of the sexual 
revolution. However, the difference between Conporns and 
Proporns in this perception was that the former looked upon 
the change negatively and the latter looked upon it positively. 
The value systems of Conporns were threatened by the perceived 
changes and the pressures toward change. The Proporns’ value 
system accommodated or encouraged such changes. 

The Conporns were divided about the future of obscenity 
and pornography in the United States, whether it would decrease 
or increase. The division centered around views regarding the 
efficiency of citizen action against pornography and whether or 
not more ‘citizens would become involved. In addition, Proporns 
differed in their forecast about the future availability of pornog- 
raphy. Some felt restrictions would eventually be lifted, increasing 
а чи "s [огур material; others felt that people 

` ome bored wii т 1 
DAI HR ed pornography, generating less demand, 

The questionnaire data fit with the natural history data to 
support the argument that participants in the antipornography 
campaigns were status discontents, individuals whose life styles 
were being challenged by pressures toward social change. 
Conporns perceived their value and norm systems to represent 
the majority of United States citizens, and felt those systems were 
under attack. Consequently, they took steps to counteract the 


"p 
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attack, and organized direct action which would demonstrate that 
their style of life was still dominant, prestigeful, and powerful: 


RESEARCH PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS 


The first and perhaps major problem with the present 
research is the limited generality of the findings. Because of budget 
and time constrictions, only two antipornography campaigns could 
be studied, each in cities of a size, geographical location, and 
demographic profile unrepresentative of many American cities. 
The Midville and Southtown campaigns were chosen for study 
simply because they were operating and available at the time 
the Commission on Obscenity and Pornography was contracting 
for such data. The Southtown organization literally grew up 
around the investigators, who resided in the city. The opportunity 
to study the campaign in Midville came upon recommendation 
of the Commission who had learned about its existence from 
other sources. Nonetheless, it is argued that although Midville 
and Southtown may. be representative of only some American 
cities, the processes generating the antipornography campaigns, 
the development of those campaigns, and the characteristics of 
and participation satisfaction gained by the active participants 
are representative and are generalizable. 

The gathering of natural history and interview data in both 
Midville and Southtown was greatly facilitated by the consistently 
generous and occasionally intense cooperation of the key leaders 
of the antipornography campaigns. Those leaders made available 
materials which made the natural histories possible. They intro- 
duced the investigators to other active and central participants, 
to local officials who were concerned with the campaign, and 
even directed us to their key opponents. It would have been 
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?1t is likely that Conporns have viewed the 1973 Supreme Court ruling 
concerning legal tests for pornography (eliminating the “redeeming social 
value” defense and emphasizing the relevance of “community standards”) 
as a major victory. We suggest that Conporns will effect a moratorium 
on major campaigns until they see what impact the ruling has upon the 
actions of social control agencies. If that action is not to the Conporns’ 
satisfaction (that is, if it does not dramatically and publicly put pornography 
and its dealers “in their place”), then status discontent will again be aggravated 


and antipornography crusades will reappear with increased flair, intensity, 


and number. 
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impossible to gain interview access to the Conporns without the 
leaders' approval. 

The Southtown leadership provided the opportunity for 
nonparticipant observation, not only in their public meetings but 
in their private planning sessions. The investigators were defined 
by the Southtown leaders as neutral observers who would not 
take part in the campaign, but who were gathering information 
on antipornography action for the Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography. At no time was that role questioned in Southtown. 
The affiliation with and letter of introduction from the Commis- 
sion significantly influenced the leaders in both Midville and 
Southtown to cooperate with the investigators. Some of the 
Conporns clearly would have been suspicious both of the motives 
and the practical value of social science research regarding the 
issue of pornography. з 

The investigators’ affiliation with the Commission caused at 
the onset some role definition problems in Midville. The 
antipornography activities in that community were far more 
widespread, active, and emotional than in Southtown. The 
campaign had dominated the community’s attention for several 
months. When the investigators arrived in Midville, eager to begin 
interviewing, they were not aware that an article had appeared 

in the Midville News a few weeks before indicating that repre- 
sentatives of the Commission would be coming to Midville to look 
the situation over. Needless to say, that article and other assump- 
tions made by Conporns concerning the role of the Commission 
established a set of expectations for investigator behavior which 
was inaccurate and which immediately had to be rectified. Some 
of the Conporns seemed to have had the impression that the 
Investigators were a team of crack FBI shock troops who had 
been sent in once and for all to close the infamous adult bookstore. 
Some of the Proporns initially assumed that the investigators were 
at least hyper-liberal super-Naders, who had come to Midville 
in order to put the Conporns in their place. More than a few 
how CUR RES coms seemed to be afraid that the investigators 
in thé $1,000 Rm he ы were conniving to involve them somehow 

‚000, it the bookstore had lodged against the 
Conporns. à 

All of those expectations presented some difficulty, but none 
that was insurmountable. The investigators were less successful, 
however, in overcoming the assumption of the management and 
employees of the adult bookstore that they were, at best, John 
Birch-oriented social scientists who had been contracted by the 
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Conporns to gather information which would help drive the 
bookstore out of business. On the first day of attempts to interview 
bookstore personnel, the investigators somewhat naively walked 
into the store, smilingly introduced themselves, and asked the 
supervising male employee if he was willing to be interviewed. 
He leaned back in his chair. and pointedly responded, "I want 
no part of that bullshit from a bunch of quacks." (The investigators 
had some difficulty coding that response.) After further unsuc- 
cessful interaction the investigators left the store, and later learned 
that the employee had already been arrested four times as a 
result of the antipornography campaign and was under an 
accumulated bail of $40,000. Furthermore, he was one of the 
witnesses for the plaintiff in the lawsuit lodged by the bookstore 
against the antipornography campaigners. Needless to say, he 
was not eager to be interviewed. Subsequently, however, the 
investigators were able at least informally to interview two of 
the bookstore employees. 

With the time and money allowed by the Commission, itself 
under considerable deadline pressure, it was possible to follow 
the development of the Southtown antipornography campaign 
from its start until its termination. A sufficient number of Conporn, 
Proporn, and Control interviews could be gathered. Midville was 
a considerably greater problem. There was only time and money 
enough for 17 days of concentrated study of that antipornography 
campaign. During the slightly more than two weeks (including | 

the Fourth of July weekend, when Midvillians were on vacation), 
the investigators had to gather enough material to assemble a 
natural history and had to contact and interview the respondents. 
It was not possible to follow the Midville campaign from its 
beginning, since the antipornography organization had incorpo- 

. rated in 1965. Nor was it possible to follow the campaign during 
its maximum mobilization period in early 1969. Investigators 
arrived on the scene approximately two months after the peak 
of activity, and had a great deal of historical reconstruction to 


do. 

edures can justifiably be challenged. Snow- 
—it is possible for the researcher 
f relevant potential respondents. Nonethe- 
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it was very difficult to recruit such respondents in Midville. The 
letter / phone call/ personal appearance procedure which gained 
a 60% response rate among Southtown Controls yielded only 
a 30% response rate among Midvillians. Several persons contacted 
in Midville straightforwardly indicated that they did not want 
to get involved in "that lawsuit mess." 

The structured questionnaire initially was too long, and our 
hurried pretest with à rather inadequate pilot group of 30 college 
students indicated that it needed to be cut by approximately an 
hour of response. Lengthy but important items concerning, for 
example, self-esteem, manifest anxiety, and detailed information 
on parental background were eliminated. Whenever possible, 
standardized short forms of social psychological scales were used; 
in some cases, items were taken from, those scales which were 
themselves too long to include. There were no reliability checks 
for the questionnaire items (other than those for some of the 
scales which previously had been calculated with other subject 
groups). There was some evidence, however, for the validity of 
the items based upon the consistent differences between Proporns 
and Conporns in the directions hypothesized. 

The structured questionnaire contained open-ended items, 
which were difficult to code and categorize. A system of parallel 
coding and categorizing was employed in an attempt toward 
reliability. Some, but not a significant amount, of data were lost 
in the questionnaires of a few respondents who chose not to 
answer certain items because they felt them to be too personal. 

On one occasion the investigators’ underestimation of the 
sensitivity of the Conporns resulted in the loss of a potentially 
rich source of information. The Southtown leadership had pro- 
vided the opportunity to administer a one-page questionnaire 
to all the individuals in the audience of the major “decency rally” 
they were sponsoring. The investigators intended to assess the 
demographic characteristics of the audience members, their vol- 
untary associations, how far they had traveled to attend the rally, 
and so on—information of that kind does not exist in the literature. 
Inadvertently, however, a few attitude items were printed into 
the one-page questionnaire—items concerned with attitudes 
toward religion and sexual behavior. Some of the rally organizers 
objected to those items. Rather than force the issue, which perhaps 
could have been done successfully, the investigators withdrew 
the questionnaire and lost the opportunity. 

In Midville, the investigators encountered another problem 

when they decided to send out a brief questionnaire to a random 
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sample of 100 of the 8000 (auxiliary) members of the antipornog- 
raphy organization. Approximately 50 responses were received, 
but very few of them were usable for the purpose of comparing 
them with the Conporns and Proporns. Most of the questionnaires 
were incomplete and many had editorial comments which, though 
interesting, were not responsive. One returned interview advised 
the investigators, for example, “Why are you asking me all these 
questions? Ask Jesus Christ—he's got the answers!" Another 
warned that the investigators had better hurry and finish their 
study, and the Commission had better hurry with their report, 
because the end of the world was only a few weeks away. Another 
respondent simply suggested, "Why don't you stop studying this 
stuff and go out and get laid!" (The investigators concluded that 
the latter probably was not a Conporn.) 

The value orientations of the investigators were a recurring 
issue in the present research. Some of the investigators from 
the onset were ideologically opposed to most of the goals of the 
antipornography campaigners. Those biases were talked about 
regularly and at length, with the intention of getting them “ош 
front," and by doing so to minimize their impact on what would 
at best still be data gathered under considerably less than ideal 
conditions and controls. The reader of the technical reports to 
the Commission on Obscenity and Pornography can judge for 
himself the degree to which subjectivity or value orientation, 
advertent or inadvertent, influenced the investigators. 

In summary, the present study manifested the research 
difficulties and utilized the quasi-controls which are not atypical 
in field studies depending at least to some extent upon qualitative 
data gathered by human observers. Had there been more time 
and money, it would have been better to study twenty, rather 
than two, antipornography organizations in a representative cross- 
section of the United States, and to compare them with a matched 
sample of cities in which no such organizations emerged. It would 
have been better to gather larger and more fully representative 
samples of Conporns, Proporns, and Controls, to interview indi- 
viduals less centrally or actively involved as participants in the 
antipornography campaigns, and to interview a larger number 
of persons tangentially involved in opposition to the organizations. 
It would have been better to have studied other kinds of change- 
resisting groups as well, such as those mobilized against fluorida- 
tion, abortion, sex education, or population control. It also would 
have been better to assemble and pretest a more concise and 
yet broader questionnaire. But all things considered, the investiga- 
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tors are content with the results, and with the quality of the 
data. Besides, what else could be done given the certainty of 
the respondent who assured that the project best be hurried 
because the end of the world was at hand! 

The most exciting and potentially fruitful research concerning 
the future of pornography, in the investigators' opinion, centers 
on the generation of the issue itself and the associated value 
constellations. More specifically, further research profitably could: 
(a) describe the development of variations of life styles and value 
orientations; (b) reveal how and why such variations, especially 
in a context of social change, may lead to feelings of threat and 
perceptions of conflict; (c) indicate how and why such feelings 
and perceptions are converted into offensive or defensive action. 
Systematic organization of those findings would have implications 
for conflict resolution beyond the issue of pornography, and could 
also test the strength of assorted behavioral theories—e.g., disso- 
nance, consistency, expectancy. Antipornography campaigns, since 
they are likely to be populated by persons who have felt threatened 
by and taken action against change-related alternative life styles 
or value orientations, are representative of the kinds of groups 
which profitably can be investigated. However, the study of such 
groups takes one out of the shelter of the laboratory and demands 
what might be called “qualitative data frustration tolerance.” The 
frustration can be offset, however, when the melding of data 
from naturalistic observation, field documents, and unstructured 
and structured interviews yields a rather complete analytical 
description of individual and collective behavior. 
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Two pornographic films portraying face-to-face intercourse and oral- 
genital sex between the same couple were viewed by 194 single male 
and 183 single female undergraduates. The males were more aroused 
than the females by the film of oral-genital sex. Females, high sex-guilt 
subjects, and less sexually experienced subjects rated the films as more 
pornographic, disgusting, and offensive. High guilt subjects saw the 
oral-genital sex as abnormal. Males reported more affective arousal 
indicative of general activation and approach tendencies, while women 
reported larger increases in negative affects after viewing the films. 


The study of psychological reactions to erotic stimuli is still 
in its infancy. Schmidt and Sigusch (1970) made great strides 
forward when they began to investigate reactions to explicitly 
sexual films, since previous research had been limited usually 
to the use of pinups and occasionally to slides of sexual activity. 

The present research is an extension of the Schmidt and 
Sigusch work with German subjects to the study of psychological 
reactions of single American undergraduate males and females 
to explicitly sexual movies as a function of sex guilt and sex 
experience. The study was designed to answer a number of 
questions. How sexually arousing is the viewing of explicitly sexual 
films? What sorts of affective states accompany the viewing of 
such films? Are the films viewed as pornographic, disgusting, 
offensive, or enjoyable? Are there any changes in sexual behavior 
attributable to increased levels of erotic arousal in the 24 hours 
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following viewing? Are there changes in emotional and vegetative 
states during the 24 hours after viewing the films? Are there 
any changes in opinions toward sex which are influenced by 
viewing films and persist over a two-week period? Are there 
different reactions to the viewing of coitus and of oral-genital 
sex? What sort of differences in reactions exist between the sexes? 
Does a disposition to guilt over sex influence reactions? Do 
reactions vary with the level of premarital sexual experience? 


METHOD 
Procedure 


The subjects were 194 single undergraduate males and 183 
single undergraduate females who were enrolled in an introduc- 
tory psychology class. Subjects participated in same-sex groups 
of approximately 30 students. They were largely unaware of the 
sexual content of the experiment until they received an informed 
consent form describing the nature and purpose of the study, 
promising anonymity, emphasizing the voluntary nature of partic- 
ipation, and asking those who might have untoward reactions 
to decline participation. In spite of the experimenter's intentions 
and reassurances, the group situation may have made it difficult 
for the subjects to withdraw; only 4 females and no males left. 

After completing a number of questionnaires and inven- 
tories—including a questionnaire of sexual attitudes and behavior, 
a measure of sex experience, and a sex-guilt inventory—the groups 
were alternately assigned to view either Schmidt and Sigusch's 
(1970) Petting II or Coitus I film. Petting II was viewed by 95 
males and 95 females; Coitus I was seen by 99 males and 83 
females. After viewing a film, the subjects completed forms 
assessing their self-reported physiological and affective reactions 
and judgments about the film. Instructions were given for the 
24-hour follow-up questionnaires, which were subsequently re- 
turned by 186 males and 176 females, and for the two-week 
follow-up questionnaires, which yielded responses from 180 males 
and 175 females. Finally, the subjects were thanked and debriefed. 
None of them appeared to be upset by the experience. 


Films 
The films used were supplied by the Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography and had been obtained from the Institute of 


Sex Research in Hamburg, Germany. Since silent films in Germany 
are shown at 16 frames per second, when run at the United 
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States standard of 18 frames per second, there wasa slight speed-up 
which was noticeable and distracting enough to elicit spontaneous 
comments from the subjects. Both films portrayed the same man 
and woman in the same physical setting with a nearly identical 
sequence of acts. The Petting II film portrayed the couple 
undressing one another, kissing and manual genital petting, 
cunnilingus, and fellatio to ejaculation. Coitus I portrayed the 
couple undressing one another, kissing and manual genital petting, 
and face-to-face coitus. The films were in color and technically 
better than the average "pornographic" film. While no one, to 
the best of my knowledge, has done a systematic survey of styles 
and themes of pornographic films, some comments about the 
representativeness of these films in comparison to films viewed 
from the extensive collection of the Institute of Sex Research 
at Indiana University might be helpful in providing some perspec- 
tive. These films were limited to essentially normal, heterosexual 
behaviors between a couple, although some would regard fellatio 
and cunnilingus as deviant. There were no appeals to fetishism, 

sadomasochism, homosexuality, profaning the sacred, group sex, 

etc. There were fewer genital closeups and there was more 

affection than is typical of many such films. In my opinion, these 

particular films would have more appeal to the sexually experi- 

enced, uninhibited adult of both sexes than would most “pornog- 

raphy," which is oriented toward a male audience and toward 


more "kinky" sex. 


Measures 

Mosher forced-choice guilt inventory. Mosher (1961, 1966, 1968) 
constructed sentence completion, true-false, апа forced-choice 
measures of three aspects (sex guilt, hostility guilt, and morality 
conscience) of the personality disposition of guilt for males and 
females. The sex guilt subscale constructed from male completions 
(Mosher, 1966) consists of 28 items whose weighted scores can 
range from —45 to +37; the corrected split-half reliability for 
the scale is .97. The sex guilt subscale constructed from female 
completions (Mosher, 1968) consists of 39 items with a possible 
range from —61 to +64; the corrected split-half reliability is .95. 


Using the multitrait-multimethod matrix procedure, Mosher 
(1966, 1968) demonstrated convergence among different mea- 
sures of the same aspect of guilt and differentiation from such 
variables as anxiety and social dem [ны үнд 
of the measure of sex guilt is supported by data irom severa. 
investigations (Galbraith, 1969; Galbraith, Hahn, & Lieberman, 
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1968; Galbraith & Mosher, 1968; Lamb, 1968; Mosher, 1961, 
1965, 1971b; Mosher & Cross, 1971; Mosher & Greenberg, 1969). 

Sex experiences inventory. A list of sex experiences which Brady 
and Levitt (1965) had found formed a Guttman scale for men 
was administered to the subjects. Subjects simply circled any 
experience in which they had engaged; the sex experience score 
was the number of sexual behaviors (of the total of 12 listed) 
in which the subjects reported they had participated previously. 
The sexual experiences included such behaviors as kissing, breast 
and genital petting, face-to-face coitus, oral-genital sex, and rear 
entry coitus (Mosher & Cross, 1971). 

Sex questionnaire. The sex questionnaire consisted of 39 items 
taken from the research questionnaire on sex developed by Robert 
Athanasiou and Phillip Shaver for Psychology Today and returned 
by 20,000 of their readers (Athanasiou, R., Shaver, P., & Tavris, 
C., 1970). 

Physiological reactions. Immediately following the film, the 

subjects completed the physiological reaction form. The degree 
of sexual arousal was rated on a 7-point scale from 1 (no sexual 
arousalat all) to 7 (very strong sexual arousal). The males indicated 
whether they had had a partial erection, full erection and for 
how long, pre-ejaculatory secretion, or an ejaculation. The females 
indicated whether they had no, mild, moderate, or strong genital 
sensations, breast sensations, vaginal lubrication, or an orgasm. 
{ Affective reactions. The subjects were informed that we were 
interested in any changes in feelings or mood that they may 
have noticed from before to after viewing the film. Thirty 
adjectives describing various affective or mood states were pre- 
sented, and they rated their reaction on a 7-point scale from 
73 = strong decrease through 0 = no change to +3 = strong 
increase. The majority of the adjectives were taken from Schmidt 
and Sigusch (1970). 

: Film reactions. The subjects rated reactions to the film on 
five 7-point rating scales. The ratings estimated degree to which 
subject considered the film to represent normal sexual behavior, 
to be pornographic, disgusting, enjoyable, or offensive. 

Twenty-four hour follow-up. Twenty-four hours after viewing 
the films the subjects opened an envelope containing a follow-up 
questionnaire and completed it. The procedure, patterned after 
the one used by Schmidt and Sigusch (1970), depends on securing 
subjects’ cooperation in the timing of the follow-up. Subjects 
answered questions about which of 13 sexual behaviors they had 
engaged in during the 24-hour period before and the 24-hour 
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period after viewing the film. Then they compared eight emotional 
and vegetative reactions in the 24-hour periods before and after 
viewing the film, using the same rating procedure described above 
for affective reactions. 

Two-week follow-up. The major portion of the two-week fol- 
low-up questionnaire consisted of four attitude items concerning 
premarital sexual intercourse, extramarital sexual intercourse, 
standards of sexual behavior, and a rating of own sexual attitudes 
as compared to the average person. These same items were 
included in the sex questionnaire completed prior to viewing 
the film. Subjects also reported any new sexual behavior in which 
they had engaged, and any beneficial or detrimental changes 
attributable to viewing the films. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The present investigation was the first to study reactions 
to explicitly sexual films in single undergraduate American college 
students. In many respects the research resembled that of Schmidt 
and Sigusch (1970); however, there were some population dif- 
ferences between the American and German sample. In the present 
study, subjects averaged 19 years of age, were all single, and 
were freshmen or sophomores at the University of Connecticut. 
About half of the males and slightly over a third of the females 
had had coital experience. They did not know. the nature of 
the research until they arrived for the experiment, which they 
participated in in groups of 30. The German subjects, on the 
other hand, were recruited volunteers from the University of 
Hamburg who participated one at a time. The average age of 
the males was 23, that of the females was 21. Twenty percent 
of the males and 14% of the females were married. About 
three-fourths of the German sample had had coital experience. 
In spite of these differences in population and procedural details, 
the results of the two investigations were quite comparable. Both 
studies showed moderate levels of sexual arousal, genital changes 
for most subjects while viewing the films, differential sexual 
response to oral-genital sex by males and females but little 
difference to coitus, somewhat greater negative affective arousal 
and emotional changes in females than in males, less favorable 
rating of the films by females, and little change in sexual activity 
in the 24 hours following the films. A ; 

The data representing the dependent variables of this study 


can be analyzed as a function of the two different films, sex 
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of subject, and by partitioning subjects at the median of their 
scores on the individual difference measures of sex guilt and 
sex experience. The findings for the psychological reactions to 
the explicitly sexual films will be examined after considering some 
of the correlates for sex guilt and sex experience which provide 
a context for understanding these variables. 


Sex Questionnaire 


The males had a mean of —17.30 and a standard deviation 
of 14.65 on the measure of sex guilt, while the females had 
a mean of —30.66 and a standard deviation of 23.06 on their 
similar (but not identical) inventory. The male mean for sex 
experience was 7.06 with a standard deviation of 3.27; the females 
had a mean of 6.47 with a standard deviation of 3.19. Sex guilt 
and sex experience were significantly negatively correlated both 
for males (т = —.37) and for females (т = —.45). 

Table 1 contains the correlations between selected items from 
the sex questionnaire and sex guilt and sex experience of males 
and females. The data consistently supported the validity of the 
sex guilt subscale of Mosher's forced-choice guilt inventory. More 
guilty subjects had more conservative sexual standards about 
premarital or extramarital sex. They viewed love and sex as linked, 
believed that sexual behavior will lead to loss of respect for the 
girl, and disowned views of sex for fun. High guilt subjects saw 
themselves as more religious and politically conservative. The 
more guilty subjects were less favorable to the dissemination of 
sex information, access to contraceptives, and legalized abortions. 
Homosexuals were regarded less favorably by subjects more 
disposed to guilt over sex. The more guilty subjects believed 
the government should more strongly enforce existing sex laws. 
The more guilty males reported that they were less likely to have 
obtained pornography voluntarily, and the guilty males and 
females who had viewed explicit sexual materials reported less 
arousal and more guilty feelings. The self-reports indicated that 
high sex guilt subjects masturbated less frequently and had less 
often engaged in and had less desire to engage in oral-genital 
sex or anal intercourse. Guilty subjects reported being less likely 
to have had coitus. If they were coitally experienced, they had 
a lower frequency and fewer partners. Guilty males were more 
likely to have had their first coitus with an intimate rather than 
a casual date and to regret their coital experiences. Coitally 
experienced guilty females reported being older at first coitus 
and they were less likely to use a contraceptive. The guilty subjects 
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"TABLE 1 
SELECTED CORRELATIONS OF SEX QUESTIONNAIRE WITH 
Sex GUILT AND SEX EXPERIENCE 


Sex Guilt Sex Experience 
Sex Questionnaire Item Males Females Males Females 
Love and Sex Linked 52 35 ° -.26** 
Premarital Intercourse .56** 449  —.949* — —299* 
Feel about Past Premarital Intercourse EAS —.25% .12 .94** 
Extramarital Intercourse .46** .96%+  —.02 -.18* 
Access to Contraceptives .93** .94**  —.18* —.19* 
Legal Abortion ,294* 21%* | —.18 72.0290. 
Manuals of Sexual Intercourse .32** .98** —.16* -.92** 
Standard of Sexual Behavior 41* 49%* —.16* —.98** 
Religious —4199.57:30* .05 .30* 
Political Views 83% 28—11 —;15* 
Age at First Intercourse .05 25€ —.02 —.08 
Partner for First Intercourse —.20* —.05 .01 .00 
Times with First Partner —.05 —.05 .96** .36** 
Number of Premarital Sex Partners —.94** = —.94** .61** .47** 
How Often Engage in Intercourse -35*^  —.95** .55** .57** 
Experience with Intercourse :21* 16 —.17 —.93 
Prevented from Expressing Sexuality by: 
Fear of Pregnancy 7.09 =I .96** .26** 
Fear of Disease —.06 -01 11 —.06 
Social Disapproval 129€ 2218597106 -.07 
Guilt Feelings 94- — 37  —09 — -.17* 
Religious or Other Moral Training 37** ds dae E 79€ 
Rate Your Sex Life .07 16 -50** .44** 
Method of Contraception: None .07 .29* 7:15 —.35** 
Have Seen Pornography $ 29%% 11 <13 -06 
Response to Pornography ‚19* ,22** _ .—;13 —.99** 
Masturbation Frequency 15% .16* 04 = ABE 
Partner Orally Stimulated Your Genitals 27+ .44** =.64* 9 —,70** 
Orally Stimulated Partner's Genitals .29** na —:639* —.68"* 
Anal Intercourse 12408 294 . — See E hod 
Own Sexual Attitudes Ag ӨЛЕ АЖЫ = рея 
Girl Lose Respect —40** — —.57** 33 46** 
Young People Healthier Attitudes 9948 14 EL 01675 
Sex is for Fun .32* .36** .03 =.11 
Homosexual Excluded from Society —.23** —.22** -03 07 
Element of Homosexuality .15* .29** .08 —.09 
Government Enforce Sex Laws —49**  —.43** .12 .29** 
ү —.33**  —.30** Thiel Plone 


Guilty about Reading Sex 


Note.—For responses requiring coital experience, the N was 98 for males and 
61 for females; for other responses Ns were 194 and 183. 


*p < .05. 
**b < 01. 


reported that fea 
feelings of guilt 
prevented them from 


r of social disapproval and, more importantly, 
and their religious or other moral training, 
freely expressing their sexuality. 
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The more sexually experienced subjects were more satisfied 
with their sex lives. The correlations between sex experience and 
attitudes were generally lower than those between sex guilt and 
attitudes. Of course, sex experience was moderately correlated 
with questions related to sexual behavior, whether the questions 
directly overlapped across the two measures or reflected different 
aspects of sex experience such as number of premarital partners, 
times with first partner, and frequency of intercourse. More 
sexually experienced subjects expressed more concern about fear 
of pregnancy (presumably because that was a real possibility). 


Sexual Arousal 


Males reported a significantly higher (p < .01) overall mean 
(4.20) for sexual arousal than did females (3.59), and their modal 
rating of sexual arousal was 5 compared to the females' 4, which 
represented a moderate level of reported sexual arousal (Table 
2). The nature of the film significantly interacted with the ratings 
of degree of sexual arousal (p < .05), such that there was little 
difference in the males’ (4.04) and females’ (3.86) arousal to the 
Coitus I film, but the males were more aroused (4.37) and the 
females were less aroused (3.37) by the Petting II film. The females 
consistently reported significantly less sexual arousal (p < .05) 
and significantly fewer mild, moderate, or strong genital sensations 
to the Petting II film than to the Coitus I film. The present 
findings of differential sexual arousal of men and women to 
an oral-genital film but little difference to a film of face-to-face 


TABLE 2 
К PHYSIOLOGICAL REACTIONS TO FILM 
(SELF REPORTS) 

Males Yes Uncertain No 
Partial Erection 152 40 
Full Erection / Less than 3 minutes 44 А 149 
Full Erection/3-6 minutes 37 6 149 
Full Erection/More than 6 minutes 8 5 179 
Pre-ejaculatory Secretion 5 3 185 
Ejaculation 1 0 192 
Females Yes Uncertain No 
No Genital Sensations 

Mild Genital Sensations pee 1 o 
Moderate Genital Sensations 84 3 94 
Strong Genital Sensations 26 2 153 
Breast Sensations 17 4 160 
Vaginal Lubrication 35 18 128 
Orgasm 1 6 174 


кини "—— 


чиа 
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It indicates that women can indeed be responsive to some erotic 
stimuli when they are presented in the laboratory. The findings 
of erotic responsiveness to explicit stimuli by women is important 
since the retrospective data collected by Kinsey (1953) indicated 
a much higher level of psychosexual responsiveness in men than 
in women, who reported little arousal to a variety of erotic stimuli. 
While there may have been a change in sexual norms and 
consequent increase in responsiveness of women to sexual stimuli 
in the last 20 to 30 years, it is clearly important to present explicit 
sexual materials to women rather than relying on their retrospec- 
tive reports of arousal to material with unknown stimulus proper- 
ties. Only experimental studies can untangle the complexities 
involved. 

Physiological sensations in the genitals were reported by almost 
80% of the males and some 85% of the females. As indicated 
above, the women reported fewer genital sensations to the oral- 
genital sex film. Films and sex guilt significantly interacted (p 
< .05) for the females’ report of mild genital sensations, such 
that high sex-guilt women reported more mild genital sensations 
to the Coitus I than to the Petting II film, while the reverse 
was the case for women less disposed to sex guilt. While breast 
sensations were infrequently reported, it was the low sex-guilt 
women who reported significantly more (р < .05). Vaginal lubrica- 
tion was significantly more liable to be reported by the more 
sexually experienced women (p < .05). High sex-guilt males 
reported more partial erections than low sex-guilt males (p < 
.05), but the finding is difficult to interpret since a response 
of “No Partial Erection” could indicate either the absence of any 
erection or the presence of a full erection. From the data it seems 
clear that the hypothesis that sex guilt precludes sexual arousal 
to explicit sexual stimuli is untenable, but further research em- 
ploying physiological measures of genital changes in addition to 
self-reports of arousal and other affects are required before a 
more exact relation between sex guilt and sexual arousal can 


be specified. 


coitus replicated the findings of Schmidt and Sigusch (1970). 


Affective States 
Both men and women reported many statistically significant 


changes in their affective states as a function of viewing the films.” 
However, the majority of changes were well within the range 


2The results are presented in complete detail in Mosher, 197 1a. 
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of mild increases or decreases (Table 3). The only mean changes 
which reached the lower limit of the moderate range were for 
affects indicating general activation such as "excited" for both 
sexes and an increase in “pepped-up” and a decrease in "bored" 
for the males, or for affects indicating desires to approach a 
goal object, such as increased "eager for contact" or "interested" 
for the males. There were no negative affective states that increased 
to any relatively large extent as a function of rather unexpectedly 
finding oneself in an experiment to view explicitly sexual films. 
Both men and women were made somewhat “restless” by the 


experience; females were somewhat “disgusted,” but men were 
not. 

There were many sex differences in response to the films 
both in the intensity and quality of the affective states engendered 
and in whether the content of the film influenced affective states. 
In general, the affective states of the males varied little whether 


they viewed the Coitus I or the Petting II film. One exception 


TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF REPORTED CHANGE IN AFFECT 
Males E Females 

M SD M SD 

Interested 1.19 1.34 69 1.54 
Peaceful —44 1.36 —.89 1.45 
Eager for Contact 1.36 1.16 57 1.64 
Attracted .93 1.34 12 1.63 
Repelled 555 1.41 :30 1.78 
Excited 1.39 1.09 1.06 1.17 
Shocked = 91 1.32 57 1.45 
Irritated —45 1.20 33 1.32 
Pepped-Up 1.14 98 53 1.24 
Impulsive 69 91 32 1.01 
Aggressive 64 1.08 .10 1.14 
Pisis 63 96 19 1.10 
тру 32 1.05 .60 96 
Disgusted —.30 1.38 72 1.57 
Angered —49, 1.14 .08 1.13 
Benumbed —.15 92 25 1.14 
Depressed -44 1.94 10 1.16 
Anxious - .93 1.02 45 117 
Serene =41 1.16 =3 1.35 
nM —.38 1.10 12 .98 
46 1.01 =A .30 

Embarrassed —32 1.21 45 131 
Guilty -.40 1.14 .02 1.04 


Note.—For all items the difference Беги i isti ignificant 
489 MOB or beyond. een the sexes is statistically significan 
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up,” “impulsive,” “wilder,” “affectionate,” etc, and less “bored,” 
“repelled,” or “disgusted” by the Petting II film than were the 


ed,” “excited,” “pepped-up,” and “restless” (or a decrease in 
“bored”) to both films, the females reported much larger increases 


sive,” and “driven” than were the females. Quantitative differences 
were found on affects such as “ashamed,” “depressed,” “embar- 
rassed,” and "guilty"—males reported slight decreases while fe- 
males reported slight increases after viewing the films. Similarly, 
males increased in "happy," while females decreased. 


after viewing the films, but only the low sex-guilt females among 
women showed much of an increase in this affect. Low sex-guilt 
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males increased only slightly more than high sex-guilt males in 
“happy,” but low sex-guilt females reported a small increase while 
high sex-guilt females reported a decrease in “happy” after viewing 
the films. Low sex-guilt females and high sex-guilt males reported 
equally large increases in "affectionate," while low sex-guilt males 
and (particularly) high sex-guilt females reported smaller in- 
creases. As expected, high sex guilt was also related to negative 
affects ‘such as “disgusted,” "depressed," “ashamed,” “embar- 
rassed,” and “guilty.” 

: We have already pointed out the interactions between film 
and sex experience for males in which males who were experienced 
were more responsive to the oral-genital than to the coital film. 
A similar finding involved an interaction between sex experience, 
films, and gender. Males who were more sexually experienced 
felt more affectionate after viewing Petting II, while the other 
three groups increased considerably less. The more sexually 
experienced women felt more affectionate after viewing Coitus 
I. The more sexually experienced females reported larger in- 
creases in "eager for contact" than the less experienced females. 
The less experienced women had larger increases in "shocked," 
“irritated,” “benumbed,” and “ashamed.” 


Film Ratings ч 


The films were rated on 7-point scales, with 4 as a midpoint 
(Table 4). The mean scores of males were above the midpoint 
for the ratings of "pornographic" and "enjoyable" and for the 
females on ratings of “pornographic,” “disgusting,” and “offen- 
sive.” All of the sex differences were significant: The females 
їп comparison to the males rated the films as showing less normal 
sexual behavior, and as more pornographic, more disgusting, 
less enjoyable, and more offensive. The Petting II film in compari- 
son to the Coitus I film was seen as portraying less normal sexual 

* 


TABLE 4 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR FILM RATINGS 
Males Females 
Item M SD M SD 
Behavior Abnormal 2.81 
л 4 1.71 ` 

Film Pornographic 4.51 1.81 Зао 1 62 
Film Disgusting 3.11 1.50 4.55 1.78 
Film Enjoyable 4.35 1.59 2.85 1.65 
Film Offensive 2.75 152 4.31 1:87 


Note.—For each rating the sex difference is statistically significant. 
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behavior, as more pornographic, more disgusting, and more 
offensive by the subjects. High sex-guilt subjects saw the sexual | 
behavior in Petting II as abnormal. There were very highly 
significant differences in the ratings of normal, pornographic, 
disgusting, and offensive by high and low sex-guilt subjects. Sex 
experience showed a similar ability to discriminate, although the 
mean differences were smaller than for sex guilt. 

The ratings of the films reveal the different reactions of 
college men and women to oral-genital sex, and to coitus. The 
ratings made clear that a film of oral-genital sex was viewed 
as less normal and aroused more disgust and offended reactions 
than did a film of sexual intercourse. In the only significant 
interaction in the series of analyses of variance of film ratings, 
the high sex-guilt subjects rated the Petting II film on the 
"abnormal" side of the midpoint. Mosher and Cross (1971) found 
that high sex-guilt college females viewed fellatio and cunnilingus 
as unacceptable postmarital sexual behavior. 

The more guilty subjects, less experienced subjects, and the 
females tended to make similar ratings. It was indeed the case 
that the females were less sexually experienced and generally 
tended to score somewhat higher on sex guilt (Mosher & Cross, 
1971) than the males. Being a female, high on guilt over sex,and 
low in sexual experience were all related to a more conservative 
stance toward sex. 

The most interesting sex difference takes account of both 
the film ratings and the affective reactions and degree of sexual 
arousal. While the men regarded the Petting II film as more 
pornographic and offensive, they were at least as sexually aroused 
by it and had as many positive and no more negative affects 
as a function of viewing it than of viewing the Coitus I film. 
The more sexually experienced males responded with more 
activation and approach tendencies to the oral-genital than to 
the coital film. The women, however, also saw the Petting II 
film as more pornographic, offensive, and disgusting, but ittended 
also to be less arousing and stirred up more negative affects 
for them than did the Coitus I film. 


Sexual Behavior 

From Table 5 it can be seen that most of the subjects had 
the same pattern of sexual behavior in the 24 hours after the 
film as they did in the 24 hours prior to viewing the film. Among 
the minority that changed, the only significant changes that 
occurred were that men and women talked more rather than 
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less about sex, and women had more rather than fewer sexual 
fantasies. There were no changes in the reported frequency of 
masturbation, petting, or coitus as a function of viewing the films. 
Therefore, none of the individual difference measures could be 
expected to predict any differential increases. This study then 
provided no evidence to support the notion that pornography 
may trigger sexual behavior, at least among single college students. 
Schmidt and Sigusch (1970) found a significant increase in 
masturbation for the males and tendencies for the women in 
their sample to engage in more heterosexual behavior. Even those 
relatively minor increases in sexual behavior were not found in 
this younger and less sexually experienced population. From the 
data of several other studies done for the Commission (Amoroso, 
Brown, Pruesse, Ware, & Pilkey, 1971; Byrne & Lamberth, 1971; 
Davis & Braucht, 1971; Kutchinsky, 1971; Mann, Sidman, & Starr, 
1971), the generalization that emerges is that erotic films lead 
to increased sexual activity immediately following the films only 
if there is a well established sexual pattern. 


Emotional and Vegetative States 


If sexual tension in the 24 hours following the film can be 
regarded as a measure of sexual desire, then the more sexually 
experienced subjects increased more desire after watching the 
film portraying oral-genital sex, while the less sexually experienced 
subjects reported more after watching the film of sexual inter- 
course. Females and high sex-guilt subjects reported an increase 
in nervousness, internal unrest, and guilt. Males reported more 
of an increase in aggressiveness than: did females. Less sexually 
experienced subjects and particularly less sexually experienced 
females increased in guilt after film viewing. The women generally 
reported more unpleasant emotional states and gastrointestinal 
complaints than the males, but all of these changes fell within 
the mild range of increase or decrease. 


Attitude Change 

The two-week follow-up repeated four items from the sex 
questionnaire concerning sexual attitudes. The measure of atti- 
tudes consisted of a single item, there was no control group who 
did not view films, and some of the results might reflect regression 
to the mean. Given that these data are weak without further 
Support, only very tentative generalizations should be drawn. 
There were no changes in the moderately conservative attitudes 
about extramarital sexual relations for these students. Opinions 
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about premarital sex were more pertinent for them than opinions 
about extramarital sex, and attitudes toward premarital sexual 
behavior were slightly more liberal two weeks following the film. 
The more sexually experienced subjects, in particular, became 
more liberal while the less sexually experienced subjects showed 
little change. Subjects were also asked to describe any beneficial 
or detrimental changes they had made which might be directly 
or indirectly attributable to the film, and if their views about 
pornography had been altered in any way. The comments varied 
across a wide spectrum of views about pornography, but none 
seemed to believe that watching a film had affected their emotions, 
attitudes, or behavior to any significant degree. 


CONCLUSION 


This study provides no evidence that explicit sexual films 
had untoward consequences on those who viewed them. The 
subjects who participated remained quite calm, and it seems certain 
the research aroused more anxiety in the researcher than in the 
subjects. While the films were moderately arousing and had some 
mild affective consequences immediately and for the 24 hours 
following, there was no increased sexual activity and apparently 
little attitudinal change as a function of participation. 

Related to the above, the experimenter feels considerably 
more comfortable doing such research in the future given this 
experience and the data on subjects' reactions. Extensive attention 
prior to the research was paid to ethical issues, including two 
discussions. with the Committee of the Ethical Use of Human 
Subjects with the President of the University in attendance at 
one meeting. Over 500 undergraduates at the University of 
Connecticut viewed explicitly sexual films. None had any visible 
negative reactions at the time, nor did any complaints of psycho- 
logical distress return to me (although I did not search for any). 
Only two letters of complaint were written to the University to. 
my knowledge. 

The data themselves are important because they generate 
many interesting psychological questions. It is clear that women 
can indeed be responsive to explicitly sexual stimuli. However, 
they appeared to be more disgusted by oral-genital sex than the 
more sexually experienced, less guilty men. The data suggested 
that the personality disposition of sex guilt might mediate this 
and other differential reactions to erotica. However, many ques- 
tions remain to be answered. What is the nature of disgust and 
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its relations to female personality, to sex experience, and to sex 

guilt? What are the consequences over time of exposure to erotica? 

Given that sex guilt and sex experience are correlated, what is 

the functional nature of their relationship? How does love or 

romantic love influence the sexes’ reactions to erotica? If the 
guilty person has linked love and sex, what does that imply about 
the nature of love, sex, and guilt? 

Finally, what is the significance of this and similar studies 
for social policy? One can do little more than to urge that the 
Commission's own recommendations be taken seriously as sober 
and thoughtful recommendations based on the best available, 
if still incomplete, scientific information. Based on my findings 
on the nature and importance of sex guilt, I can only concur 
with their recommendation that a massive sex education effort 
be launched. Given these findings about the reactions of college 
students to explicitly sexual films, and in spite of the more recent 
Supreme Court decision, I would concur with their recommen- 
dation that federal, state, and local legislation prohibiting the 
sale, exhibition, or distribution of sexual materials to consenting 
adults should be repealed and that additional factual information 
be developed. 
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A study is described that provides a methodological model for testing 
theoretical constructs and investigating pragmatic social problems 
simultaneously. Behavioral and attitudinal consequences of viewing 
erotic films are assessed in terms of cathartic, instigational, and social 
learning formulations. Comparative attitudinal and behavioral changes 
over a twelve-week period are reported for 51 married couples who 
viewed erotic films, 17 couples who viewed nonerotic films, and 15 
couples who viewed no films. All couples who viewed films completed 
84 consecutive daily checklists of sexual and marital behavior. Couples 
viewing erotic films reported significantly more sexual activity on film 
viewing nights, and became more tolerant of legal exhibition of erotic 
films. No group exhibited significant stable changes in sexual behavior, 
and completing daily checklists appeared to facilitate sexual activity 
more than viewing erotic films. Results appear most concordant with 
social learning theory and fail to support the position that viewing 
erotic films produces harmful social consequences. 


Correspondence regarding this article may be addressed to J. Mann, Human 
Sexuality Program, University of California Medical Center, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94143. E 
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The recent experimental studies funded by the Commission 
on Obscenity and Pornography provided opportunities for simul- 
taneously meeting the demands of both basic and applied research. 
The Commission study described in the present paper (Mann, 
Sidman, & Starr, 1971) embodies an experimental approach to 
studying the social consequences of exposure to erotic films while 
concurrently investigating certain theoretical questions derived 
from social learning theory. This study diverges from the custom- 
ary experimental methodology in that it used longitudinal data 
collected in natural settings to generate dependent measures for 
a twelve-week controlled experiment. Commenting on the impor- 
tance of designing such research, McGuire (1967) points out that 
"doing theory-oriented research in natural settings" offers the 
special advantage that ". . . a theory tested in the real world 
is almost certain to prove relevant to the problems existing in 
the natural environment." 


Background 


The controversy over pornography poses a number of practi- 
cal questions with implications for public policy decisions. Among 
them is the question of the possible deleterious effects of exposure 
to visual erotica upon the attitudes, emotions, or behavior of 
various demographic groupings of individuals. Those opposing 
unrestricted dissemination of graphic erotic materials maintain 
that such materials produce a broad range of negative social 
consequences, including moral deterioration and unbridled and 
deviant sexual behavior. In contrast, civil libertarians regard erotic 
materials either as having no appreciable effect or as providing 
an innocuous catharsis for accumulated sexual energies—a vicari- 
ous experience that reduces the need for overt sexual expression. 
Both positions derive from a psychodynamic or hydraulic model 
of human sexual behavior that conceptualizes the individual as 
an accumulator of sexual tension, demanding direct or vicarious 
drainage once intolerable levels are reached. This formulation 

„has received little support from empirical data. Four reviews of 
the experimental studies of human response to visual erotic stimuli 
(Cairns, 1971; Cairns, Paul, & Wishner, 1962; Mann, 1971; 
Zuckerman, 1971) indicated that exposure to explicit depictions 
of nudity or sexual activity produced only moderate and apparently 
transitory arousal in most experimental subjects. However, these 
experiments, which antedate the empirical studies funded by the 
Commission, investigated subjects' reactions to stimuli only in 
laboratory settings and did not measure subjects' responses subse- 
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quent to leaving the laboratory. Therefore, they offered little 
basis for predicting more sustained effects of exposure to erotic 
stimuli upon established patterns of attitudes and behavior. 
Prior to the Commission’s studies, researchers at the University 
of Hamburg had taken a first step in that direction by performing 
a series of experiments in which they measured male and female 
college students’ responses to films and slides depicting heterosex- 
ual activity, e.g., petting, coitus, and oral-genital contact (Schmidt 
& Sigusch, 1969, 1970; Schmidt, Sigusch, & Meyberg, 1969; 
Sigusch, Schmidt, Reinfeld, & Wiedemann-Sutor, 1970). Self- 
report questionnaires yielded data on subjects’ immediate subjec- 
tive and physiological sexual responses and comparative records 
of sexual activity for the 24-hour periods immediately preceding 
and following exposure to the erotic stimuli, Results indicated 
that most subjects of both sexes experienced immediate moderate 
subjective and physiological arousal, a finding consistent with the 
results of most earlier laboratory studies. Furthermore, small 
percentages of subjects reported increases in masturbation or 
coitus (depending upon previously established patterns and the 
availability of a partner) in the 24-hour period following exposure. 
The pattern of sexual activity reported by subjects after viewing 
cannot be readily interpreted as supporting psychodynamic theo- 
retical models. If one subscribes to the psychodynamic notion 
of catharsis, one would expect a sharp reduction in the frequency 
of sexual activity following viewing, rather than the small increase 
reported by subjects. On the other hand, this modest change 
(reflecting increased activity by a minority of subjects) is hardly 
consistent with the instigational hypothesis, which would predict 
that a high proportion of subjects would seek tension relief through 
sexual activity after viewing. These data could more readily be 
explained in social learning terms by reasoning that the moderate 
transitory arousal reported by most subjects was dissipated as 
interest and attention shifted to other foci. As for the small 
increases in frequency of coitus and masturbation, they might 
well reflect the residual influences of viewing. As Marquis (1973) 
points out, individuals may regenerate fantasy based on earlier 
€Xposure to erotica in order to set the mood for and enhance 
pleasure in masturbation (and presumably coitus). dose 
Of course, generalizability of the Hamburg results is limited 
by the brevity of the time period surveyed, the restriction of 
the sample to college students (a class of subjects that had been 
the focus of most previous studies), and the use of conventional 
heterosexual stimuli only. In order to provide a broader data 
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base ror predicting human response to erotica, it appeared 
necessary to study groups with other demographic characteristics 
(e.g., married couples), to expose them to a wider range of stimuli, 
and to study them for longer periods following exposure. 

Since the available empirical data left many questions unans- 
wered— particularly the question of sustained behavioral conse- 
quences of exposure—we relied to some extent upon social 
learning theory, principally Bandura's (1969) description of vicari- 
ous influences, in formulating our experimental approach. On 
the strength of empirical evidence (Bandura, 1965; Bandura & 
Walters, 1963), Bandura cites three probable effects of vicarious 
influences: 

First, an observer may acquire new response patterns that did not 
previously exist in his behavioral repertoire. . . . 

Second, observation of modeled actions and their consequences to 
the performer may strengthen or weaken inhibitory responses in 
observers. . . . 

Third, the behavior of others often serves merely as discriminative 
stimuli for the observer in facilitating the occurrence of previously 
learned responses in the same general class [1969, p. 120]. 

The formulation is then elaborated as follows: 

A person may acquire and retain modeled events and possess the 
capabilities for skillful execution of modeled bahavior, but the learning 
may rarely be activated into overt performance if negative sanctions 
or unfavorable incentive conditions obtain [Bandura, 1969, p. 142]. 


The Experimental Problem 


In formulating our experiment to test the responses of 
married couples to erotic films, two considerations constrained 
us from stating hypotheses explicitly: first, the paucity of empirical 
data relevant to the effects of erotic materials on behavior in 
natural settings, and second, the need to maintain an impartial 
stance toward a moot and highly polarized social issue. However, 
the evidence from laboratory studies and the social learning 
formulations stated above led us to focus on the following areas: 

1. Immediate subjective and physiological responses to viewing filmed 
depictions of explicit sexual activity. 
27 Changes in frequency and variety of sexual activity both in the 
period immediately following viewing and over longer time periods. 
3. Possible disinhibitory effects upon attitudes and behavior. 
4. Limiting effects of subjects’ preexisting behavioral patterns, values, 
attitudes, sexual orientation, and established frequencies upon extent 
and direction of change in attitudes and behavior. 
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DESIGN OF THE PRESENT EXPERIMENT ' 


The study was viewed as a prototype for a combined field 
and experimental approach to evaluation of the social conse- 
quences of exposure to visual erotica and an open-ended inves- 
tigation of the social learning principles discussed above, It 
investigated the sexual and marital behavior of a group of married 
couples in their natural environments throughout a four-week 
period before, a four-week period during, and a four-week period 
following exposure to a range of films explicitly depicting various 
sexual activities. In addition, pre- and post-experimental attitudes 
toward sexuality, marital interaction, and legal control of erotica 
were assessed, 


Subjects 


It was decided to recruit a homogeneous sample by advertising 
for couples married at least ten years, residing in the Palo Alto 
(California) area, an almost exclusively middle-class district. This 
population was selected because it was felt that such subjects 
would report candidly and accurately, had available a sexual 
partner with whom they could presumably perform a full range 
of sexual bahaviors, had established stable sexual patterns that 
would provide a clear-cut baseline for computing change, and 
comprised males who were demographically comparable to the 
major consumers of commercial erotica, as identified by market 
research (Nawy, 1971). Volunteers were recruited primarily by 
means of advertisements in the Palo Alto Times, a daily newspaper. 
The text of these advertisements requested paid volunteers “. . . 
to spend two minutes daily for twelve weeks completing a check 
list of marital behavior.” The requirements of the study were 
explained to each couple who replied to the advertisement; 78% 
of those respondents agreed to participate. Each couple was to 
receive $75.00 at the end of the study. iter tort 

Questionnaires administered to subjects after selection indi- 
cated that our sample appeared to be predominantly middle to 
upper-middle class, white (except for one black couple), mo- 
derately conservative in religion, politics, and sexual practices, 
reasonably happily married, and above average in education. 
Subjects' ages ranged from 30 to 64 years with а median of 
45.75 for males and 42.50 for females. Median length of marriage 
was 17.50 years. 
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Procedure 


All subjects completed an assessment battery designed to elicit 
background and sexual history data and to measure pre- and 
post-experimental changes in self-reported sexual behavior, sexual 
attitudes, and marital interaction. The instruments used were 
the Psychology Today Research Questionnaire on Sex, The Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia Marital Adjustment Survey, the Starr- 
Mann Marital Survey, and the Film Experience Survey (a brief 
questionnaire that assessed subjects previous experience with 
erotic films depicting a range of activities from coitus to bestiality 
and tapped their attitudes toward unrestricted dissemination of 
` films of varying contents). 

Couples were randomly assigned to two control and four 
experimental conditions. Each experimental group and one of 
the control groups initially contained 17 couples; a second control 
group contained 15 couples. The three experimental groups were 
required to complete pre- and post-experimental assessment 
batteries and daily questionnaires and to view seven highly explicit 
erotic films. In Group 1, spouses viewed the erotic films together; 
in Group 2, spouses also viewed erotic films together but received 
instructions indicating that comparable films had been used to 
improve marital sexual adjustment, while the other groups re- 
ceived only neutral instructions. In Group 3, the husbands viewed 
the erotic films, while their wives viewed nonerotic films. Couples 
in Group 4 executed the entire experimental procedure except 
that they viewed nonerotic rather than erotic films. Participation 
of Group 5 (n = 15 couples) was limited to completion of pre- 
and post-experimental assessment batteries. The design of the 
experiment is summarized in Table 1. Chi-square tests performed 
on assessment battery variables revealed no significant differences 
among groups on major demographic or sexual history variables. 

Subjects who were to view films were first given a supply 
of precoded daily questionnaire forms, a handbook describing 
the procedure, and a packet of 84 stamped, addressed envelopes 
for mailing questionnaires. The experimenter then explained the 
procedure in detail and answered subjects’ questions. The experi- 
menter described the provisions for safeguarding subjects’ privacy 

` and anonymity. In addition, he told subjects that the study was 
primarily “a survey of sexual and marital behavior,” but that 
during the course of the study some of the subjects would be 
asked to make judgments about films explicitly depicting a variety 
of conventional and deviant sexual activities. This description 
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TABLE 1 
Summary OF EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
Group Both Sexes Males Females 
Daily Type Type 
N Assessment Question- Film-viewing of Film-viewing of 

(couples) batteries naire instructions film instructions film 
la 8 Yes Yes Standard Erotic Standard Erotic 
1b 9 Yes Yes Standard Erotic Standard Erotic 
2a 9 Yes Yes Therapeutic Erotic Therapeutic * Erotic 
2b 8 Yes Yes Therapeutic Erotic Therapeutic Erotic 
3a 9 Yes Yes — Standard Erotic Nonerotic Non- 
erotic 

А 1 Non- 

3b 8 Yes Yes Standard Erotic Nonerotic erotic 
4 17 Yes Yes — Nonerotic Non-  Nonerotic Non- 
erotic erotic 

5 15 Yes No None None None None 


Note.—All Ss in a subgroups (males only in 3a) viewed "standard" erotic films 
first and “nonstandard” erotic films later; order was reversed for corresponding 
b subgroups. 


was designed to divert subjects’ attention from the actual function 
of the films as independent variables. In order to minimize 
response bias, subjects were not told the identity of the funding 
agency, but were assured that it would be identified at the 
conclusion of the study. 

Daily questionnaire forms listed 22 separate sexual activities, 
For each activity, respondents were to indicate by an appropriately 
placed check mark whether they had performed, had fantasized 
performing, or had wanted to perform the activity and whether 
their actual, fantasy, or desired partner had been their spouse, 
a heterosexual partner other than spouse, or a homosexual 
Partner. If a given activity had not occurred at any level, respon- 
dents were to indicate nonoccurrence. The use of subcategories 
covering behavioral level and partner for each activity produced 
approximately 250 response alternatives. However, since the 
subject had merely tó check occurrence for a few specific behaviors 
9r nonoccurrence for not more than 99 activities, each daily 
questionnaire could be completed within three to five minutes. 
The questionnaire also provided opportunities for the respondent 
to report sexual behaviors other than those listed, behaviors that 
had occurred for the first time in the respondent's life or for 
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the first time in six months, and any situational variables that 
might have affected his or her sexual behavior during the 24-hour 
period covered by the report. The form also contained a series 
of items dealing with phases of marital and sexual activity and 
personal functioning that were to be rated on seven-point scales. 

Subjects did not become aware of the experimental condition 
to which they had been assigned until they began attending film 
showings four weeks after inception of daily reporting. Subjects 
assigned to the nonerotic film condition were told that they would 
be permitted to see the erotic films at the conclusion of the study. 

Subjects in the nonerotic film condition viewed four films 
of general interest in four consecutive weekly seesions; subjects 
in the erotic film condition viewed seven erotic films at four 
sessions. Within each erotic film condition, half the subjects viewed 
films depicting conventional sexual activities, e.g., coitus, in their 
first two sessions and films depicting deviant activities, e.g., 
homosexual activity, in their second two sessions. The other 
subjects in these conditions viewed the films in reversed order. 
Four commercial stag films were used, covering the following 
themes: group sex, female homosexual activity, male homosexual 
activity, and sado-masochistic activity. In addition, subjects viewed 
a University of Hamburg research film depicting female mas- 
turbation, a "home movie" made by a couple to record their 
own enthusiastic and uninhibited lovemaking, and a film entitled 
Unfolding, made by a female cinematographer to portray explicit 
heterosexual activity in an artistic and impressionistic manner 
within the context of female fantasy. 

Following each viewing session, subjects in the erotic film 
conditions were required to complete detailed questionnaires 
evaluating various dimensions of each film and reporting their 
subjective and physiological reactions to it. Control subjects were 
iquam to complete similar questionnaires after viewing nonerotic 
ilms. 

„Daily reporting was continued throughout the four-week 
period of film viewing and for an additional four weeks thereafter. 
After twelve consecutive weeks of daily reporting, subjects com- 
pleted an assessment battery that essentially duplicated the pre- 
experimental battery, except that items related to stable demo- 
graphic variables were eliminated. In addition, subjects were 
required to complete the Opinion Survey, an instrument which 
hee ине aes choice and free response items assessing 
me one Ptions o several aspects of the study including 

participation and the effects of the study's various 
procedural components upon their marital and sexual functioning. 
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RESULTS or THE Present STUDY 


Two strategies were followed in treating results. First, data 
from pre- and Post-experimental assessment batteries were 
compared for both within- and between-group changes over the 
twelve-week course of the study. Secondly, daily questionnaire 
data were consolidated for each of three four-week phases: Phase 
1 (baseline before film viewing), Phase 9 (during film viewing), 
and Phase 3 (following film viewing); within- and between-group 
comparisons were made for Phases 1 and 2, Phases 9 and 3, 
and Phases 1 and 3. Thus the short-term and longer-term effects 
attributable to film viewing could be plotted against baseline rates 


Before analyzing within-group and between-group changes 
for daily questionnaire data, reliability coefficients were computed 
for husband-wife agreement on reporting of marital coitus, a 


Occurrence and nonoccurrence of marital coitus were considered, 
couples achieved an inter-rater reliability coefficient of -96; when 
only reports of occurrence were considered, they achieved a 


agreement was sufficiently high to lend Strong support to our 
belief in the basic accuracy of the daily questionnaire procedure. 


То organize the huge body of daily questionnaire data into 
meaningful categories for analysis, seven summary scales were 


summarized covert behaviors taken from the "wanted to perform" 
or "fantasized" columns of the daily questionnaire. Mean Scores, 
for all scales yielding frequencies sufficient for analysis, by phases 
апа treatment groups for males and females are presented in 


Correlated t tests indicated a scattering of significant within- 
group decreases in the performance, wanting to perform, and 
fantasy frequencies of a number of sexual activities. Both control 
and experimental subjects exhibited this pattern of Progressive 
decline in frequencies. However, analyses of variance applied to 
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daily questionnaire data yielded fewer significant F ratios than 
would have. been expected to occur by chance. Thus, changes 
in frequencies of the various activities did not differ significantly 
among groups and, hence, were uninfluenced by exposure to 
erotic as compared to nonerotic films or by variations in viewing 
conditions. Subjects’ free response comments on their daily ques- 
tionnaires gave us some indication of the factors underlying the 
general progressive decline in activity. Subjects reported being 
turned on by the novelty of participating in the study, by the 
handbook describing the reporting procedure, and by the daily 
questionnaires themselves. Thus, it appears that these factors may 
have facilitated sexual activity in the first weeks of the study 
and resulted in subjects’ reaching frequencies above their custom- 
ary levels. Then, as subjects habituated to these factors, activity 
declined, probably to pre-experimental levels. The importance 
of these results is that they indicate that the daily questionnaire 
procedure appeared to exert a more potent influence on sexual 
activity than did the erotic films. Thus the procedure apparently 
facilitated activity in Phase 1, but the erotic films were not potent 
enough to sustain activity levels after subjects had habituated 
to the novel and titillating experience of participating in the study 
and filing daily reports. р 

у Inspection of the data revealed that control subjects, com pared 
with experimental subjects, exhibited fewer significant declines 
in activity, especially in the final phase of the study. This finding 
makes conceptual sense if one realizes that experimental subjects, 
once they had seen the erotic films in Phase 2 (and, judging 
by their rating of the films, had found them only moderately 
arousing), no longer had anything very exciting to sustain their 
interest throughout the final four weeks of the study. In contrast, 
controls may have experienced continued stimulation during Phase 
3 because of fantasies about the erotic films they were to see 
at the end of the study. Thus, fantasies about the films may 


haye been at least as stimulating as the actual experience of viewing 
them. 


Low-frequency Behaviors : 


Sexual history variables in the pre-experimental battery indi- 
cated that very few subjects in the sample had reported previously 
or currently engaging in sexual behaviors such as homosexuality, 
mate swapping, group sex, and sadomasochistic activity. The 
incidence of these low frequency (sometimes labeled “deviant” 
or “unconventional”) activities continued to be extremely low 
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throughout the study. Since the data for these behaviors failed 
to meet the assumptions of standard statistical theory, all single 
cases of low frequency behaviors were extracted and inspected. 
The cases occurred sporadically and more or less equally during 
all three phases of the study and among all erotic and nonerotic 
film viewing groups. Sexual behaviors occurring for the first time 
in a given subject's life or for the first time in six months followed 
comparable distributions, and most of these constituted relatively 
conventional variations in marital technique, e.g., oral-genital 
activity. Thus, it was concluded that few subjects had added new 
sexual behaviors to their repertoires or regenerated former 
behaviors and, furthermore, that subjects’ performance of low 
frequency behaviors tended to remain at the low levels of incidence 
reported at the beginning of the study. The pattern of results 
completely failed to demonstrate even an attenuated relationship 
between viewing the erotic films and an appreciable increase either 
in low frequency sexual behaviors or in the more conventional 
sorts of sexual innovations. 


Analyses of the Effects of Order of Presentation 


Comparisons of the effects of order of presentation (i.e., 
films depicting conventional activities presented first, versus films 
depicting unconventional activities presented first) yielded four 
marginally significant F ratios for the 72 analyses performed. 
These results, which approximate what would have been expected 
to occur by chance, appeared to make little conceptual sense; 
therefore, it was concluded that they represented chance effects. 


Short-Term Effects 

Results of previous studies had engendered the expectation 
that subjects would experience moderate immediate arousal. 
Furthermore, it was assumed that each subject in the present 
sample would have had ample opportunity for coitus with his 
or her spouse after attending the films. (Inspection of the data 
revealed only two instances of extramarital activity on these nights.) 
Therefore, it was decided to analyze the effects of film viewing 
upon conventional marital sex, as measured by the Marital Activity 
Scale, on film viewing nights. Lii 

Results for subjects who viewed nonerotic films were also 
analyzed to control for the effects of merely going out to see 
a film. 
Results of correlated t tests indicated that for subjects who 
viewed erotic films, the pooled Marital Activity scores for the 
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four film viewing nights exceeded those for the other 24 days 
of the four-week film viewing phase at very high levels of 
significance for males (t = 5.31, df = 48, p « .001) and females 
(t = 4.19, df = 48, p « .001). Differences for control subjects 
did not remotely approach significance. Pooled experimental 
subjects, irrespective of sex, were then compared to control subjects 
in terms of the ratio of marital sexual activity performed on 
film viewing nights to the total marital sexual activity for the 
four weeks of film viewing. Results of an independent t test 
indicated significantly greater proportions of activity on film 
viewing nights for experimentals (t = 2.59, df = 132, p < .01) 
relative to controls. Thus, viewing erotic films was followed by 
an immediate increase in marital activity, while viewing nonerotic 
films was not. 


Analyses of Assessment Battery Data 


Both within- and between-group analyses were applied to 
change scores based on differences between pre- and post-experi- 
mental scores on the various assessment instruments. These scores 
reflected possible changes in: (a) attitudes toward specific dimen- 
sions of sexual behavior as well as attitude clusters presumed 
to reflect such constructs as romanticism and sexual liberalism, 
(b) various aspects of marital interaction, and (c) established 
patterns of sexual behavior. Analyses for within-group changes, 
differential main effects and interactions among groups, and 
effects of order of presentation yielded fewer significant results 
than could have been expected to occur by chance. Thus, it was 
concluded that the dimensions surveyed had remained unchanged 
by the experimental manipulations. 


Phenomenological Findings 


„Тһе major dependent measures summarized above were 
designed to evaluate change in subjects' attitudes and behavior 
resulting from exposure to erotic films. These data were augment- 
ed by the results of the Opinion Survey, a retrospective question- 
naire that elicited subjects' self-report of: (a) their motives for 
volunteering, (b) their reactions to the several components of 
the experimental procedure, and (c) perceived changes in them- 
selves and their spouses which they attributed to participation. 

Opinion Survey results suggested the following conclusions 
about subjects’ perceptions of the study: ` 

1. The desire to learn more about their own and others' sex lives 
was the major motive for inducing subjects to volunteer for the 
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study, followed by the desire to advance science, and the desire 
to improve their sex lives, in that order. Wanting to see the erotic 
films, to earn money, or to experience "kicks" were reported as 
motives by very few subjects. 

2. Subjects expressed high confidence that their anonymity had been 
respected and stated that they had reported accurately. 

3. Both multiple choice and free response questions elicited the 
response that subjects had viewed the study primarily as “а survey 
of sexual behavior." Almost no subjects described it as experimental 
or identified its goals as involving investigation of the effects of 
erotic films on sexual behavior. Thus, effects of experimenter 
expectations were probably negligible. у 

4. Very few subjects saw the study as in апу way deleterious to their 
marital sexual adjustment. The few negative comments dealt with 
inhibitions of spontaneity related to the necessity for recording 
or with dissatisfaction with one's own sex life aggravated by the 
process of reporting only scattered and infrequent behaviors оп 
the daily questionnaires. A substantial proportion of subjects report- 
ed that the study had contributed to greater openness in discussing 
their own sex lives, had reduced their inhibitions within marriage, 
or had made them more willing to experiment with new techniques. 

. These changes were attributed mostly to the effects of daily report- 
ing, rather than to the influence of the erotic films; however, subjects 
tended to rate even the most influential procedural component 
as only "somewhat influential" in producing change. 

The portion of Opinion Survey results that tapped subjects’ 
attitudes toward legal exhibition of erotic films of varying content 
produced interesting results. Correlated t tests indicated that male 
experimental subjects became significantly more permissive 
toward seven of eight categories of film; male controls did not 

change significantly toward seven categories of content (but did 

show nonsignificant declines in permissiveness) and became sig- 

nificantly less permissive toward films depicting group sex. Female 
subjects exhibited a similar pattern of change. Female experi- 
mental subjects remained unchanged toward seven categories but 
became significantly more permissive toward filmed portrayals 
of oral-genital contact. In contrast, females who saw nonerotic 
films became significantly less permissive toward all eight cate- 
gories of filmed activity. Group 3 females, who saw nonerotic 
films on the nights that their husbands saw erotic films, showed 


the sharpest declines in permissiveness. 


Film Rating Data 

The results of the film rating questionnaires _completed 
following each film suggest, briefly, that both males and females 
reported low-to-moderate degrees of physiological and subjective 


Ur 
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arousal to films depicting a variety of activities. They reported 
being attracted by conventional activities, especially if presented 
aesthetically, but were almost unanimously repelled by depictions 
of sadomasochism and to a somewhat lesser extent by a variety 
of stimulus dimensions, including open-crotch closeups and depic- 
tions of homosexuality. Males and females exhibited similar 
patterns of preference. However, females tended to rank the 
arousal properties of aesthetic portrayals of sexual activity higher 
than did males, and males tended to rank portrayals of group 
sex as higher in arousal properties than did females. Although 
males reported higher absolute magnitudes than did females for 
each of the seven films, there were widespread individual dif- 
ferences within both sex groupings in judgments of the relative 
attractiveness, aversiveness, or arousal properties of a given activity 
or film characteristic: 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


Results of the study indicated the pragmatic utility of the 
present methodology for investigating both the practical and 
theoretical aspects of a current social issue. Only two couples 
were eliminated from the study (because conflicting commitments 
prevented their attending scheduled film showings); none dropped 
out. Almost invariably, daily reports were filed promptly and 
regularly. On the basis of reliability checks and subjects’ retrospec- 
tive self-reports, it was concluded that the daily data were substan- 
tially accurate. Thus, it appears feasible to apply the present 
methodology to future studies. 

Of course, in designing future studies it will be necessary 
to continue to partial out the influence of the questionnaire 
procedure itself. Results of the present study establish the need 
for paradigms that will enable investigators to control for the 
reactivity of the measuring instruments, as suggested by Webb, 
Campbell, Schwartz, and Sechrest (1966). It will be remembered 
that peak levels of activity were achieved in Phase 1 before exposure 
to the erotic films and that numerous subjects reported being 
stimulated during Phase 1 by the novelty of the reporting proce- 
dure. Furthermore, subjects attributed such changes as “talking 
more freely about sex” and “increased willingness to try new 
techniques” to the effects of the questionnaire. These findings 

are important conceptually, as well as methodologically, since they 
emphasize the relatively weak influence exercised by the erotic 
films as compared to the questionnaire. 
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Further evidence for the relatively low potency of the erotic 
films as agents of change, as well as for the stability of established 
behavior patterns, is supplied by the finding that the films failed 
to produce significant sustained changes in the frequencies or 
qualitative aspects of subjects’ sexual behavior. 

Itis probably unrealistic to expect that erotic films, particularly 
the ineptly conceived examples of the genre currently available, 
could make much indentation on the established patterns of 
individuals comparable to those in our study. Thus, as Bandura's 
(1969) formulations would predict, an individual might observe 
and retain techniques involved in performing a wide variety of 
sexual acts with single and multiple partners of both genders 
and even with infrahuman partners and yet never expand his 
repertoire of sexual behavior to include any of these techniques. 
One can conceive of a number of factors that might impede 
adoption of new sexual behaviors—lack of willing partners, disin- 
terest or aversion toward certain activities or classes of partner, 
limited physical agility or stamina, moral or religious compunc- 
tions, fear of censure, performance fears, legal restrictions, and 
the other innumerable formal and informal sanctions that define 
the boundaries of individual sexual behavior. Many subjects 
reported being repelled by activities that deviated from established 
social practices. А frequent argument used by antipornography 
groups is the allegation that exposure to symbolic representations 
of deviant practices produces deviant orientations. What appears 
more likely, on the basis of the present sample's responses, is 
that individuals are likely to be attracted only by those activities 
that coincide with their preexisting orientations and to reject those 
that deviate markedly from their approved social practices. ; 

As had been found in previous empirical studies, high 
Proportions of male and female subjects reported moderate 
degrees of subjective and physiological arousal while viewing the 
erotic films. КД А 

Тһе increased marital activity іп the period immediately 
following viewing paralleled the short-term increases in marital 
activity reported by the Hamburg researchers. Since husbands 
and wives attended the films on the same evening and then 
returned home together, opportunity for conjugal sexual activity 
was maximal in all film conditions; however, the greater frequency 
of activity exhibited by experimental relative to control subjects 
and the failure of controls to increase their frequency of marital 
coitus on film viewing nights establish the erotic content as the 
crucial variable. One would expect married couples to discuss 
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the films after viewing and thus maintain the sexual fantasies 
engendered by the initial viewing; as a result, desire for coitus 
would be stimulated. It is interesting to note that viewing the 
erotic films did not produce increases in the weekly frequency 
of coitus among subjects in the erotic film groups; instead, it 
merely influenced subjects to engage in coitus on the film viewing 
nights rather than on other nights during the same period. 

Attitudes toward various aspects of sexual behavior remained 
remarkably stable, with the sole exception of attitudes toward 
legal dissemination of visual erotica. The changes in these attitudes 
represent an effect that may parallel that which occurs in society. 
Thus, individuals who by their own report had rarely been ex posed 
to erotic films before the study may have formed negative 
preconceptions about such films that were partially disconfirmed 
by the actuality of viewing them. Accordingly, those who viewed 
erotic films tended to lower their estimates of their potential 
harmfulness. In contrast, control subjects’ negative preconceptions 
appear to have become more rigid as a result of knowing that 
their fellow participants were viewing “pornographic” films, which 
they themselves were temporarily prevented from viewing. Con- 
ceivably, many opponents of pornography may be basing their 
aversion to such materials, at least in part, on preconceptions 
which they have seldom or ever had the opportunity to put to 
the empirical test. 

Although the present results obviously cannot be generalized 
to other populations differing in demographic composition, there 
is little reason to doubt that they are reasonably representative 
of the responses of middle class, middle aged, slightly conservative, 
well educated, white American married couples. Of course, our 
subjects probably had established relatively stable sexual patterns 
because of their age and their relatively long periods of marriage. 
Therefore, it would be worthwhile to replicate the present study 
with a sample of younger married couples. If the present results 
were to be replicated with numerous diverse samples, the failure 
to find evidence of harmful effects would still not establish the 
innocuousness of erotica. Nevertheless, such replications with 
additional groups at the very least would provide support for 
the usefulness of social learning formulations (rather than the 
cathartic and instigational views) as bases for explaining and 
predicting responses to erotica. 
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Twenty-three experimental subjects were exposed to pornographic 
materials for 90 minutes per day for 15 days. Extensive pre and post 
testing of attitudes and behavior showed no detrimental effect of this 
exposure either in terms of change on any measure or with regard 
to a control group (N = 9). Behavioral and physiological measures 
demonstrated that this massive 'exposure to pornography resulted in 
much lowered interest in it and much less response to it. It is concluded 
that pornography is an innocuous stimulus which leads quickly to’ 
satiation and that public concern over it is misplaced. 


In several senses the question, “Is pornography a problem?," 
must be answered in the affirmative. First, time and money is 
being spent prosecuting those who are engaged in the business 
of selling explicit sexual materials. Second, many citizens spend 
time and money campaigning for the reduction in availability 
of this material. In another and we think more important sense, 
the answer is a negative one since the weight of available evidence 
seems to be on the side of showing that pornography does not 
detrimentally affect human attitudes and behavior. This evidence 
is only bolstered, however, by one experimental study (Howard, 
Reifler, & Liptzin, 1971) concerning the long-term effects of an 
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intensive exposure to explicit sexual materials, although several 
other reports bear on the question (e.g., Ben-Veniste, 1971; Mann, 
Sidman, & Starr, 1971). Howard et al. (1971) were interested’ 
in experimentally answering several questions. Does the viewing | 
of pornography lead to increased desire to view more pornogra- 
phy, i.e., is it “addicting”? Does exposure to pornography lead - 
to any change in behaviors and attitudes? Does the viewing of - 
pornography lead to an enhanced or diminished response to it? 


Outline of Research Strategy E 


The experiment that was designed to answer the above | 
questions involved two major comparisons. The first was a _ 
pre/post comparison of experimental subjects on the basis of. 3 
psychological tests, psychiatric interviews, and physiological re- ` 
sponses. Both an experimental and control group received exten- _ 
sive testing prior to the experimental group's exposure to pornog- 
raphy, followed by a retesting of both groups. Thus any changes 
in behavior and attitudes produced by the pornography could | 
be evaluated both with respect to the experimental group's own 
baseline and with respect to a control group which was treated 
thesame way except for the exposure to pornography. The second 
set of measurements of the effect of pornography was gathered. 
from the experimental group on a day-by-day basis during _ 
exposure to pornography. Information was collected during the 
sessions as to subjects’ behavior and arousal, and from session _ 
to session as to their moods, attitudes, and behavior. The daily - 
measurements allowed an assessment of the acute and progressive 
effects of the material. : 

Several classes of measurement were used in order to assess | 
a broad range of variables. Personality traits, attitudes, and : 
behavior were assessed by psychological tests including the Adjec- 
tive Check List (Gough & Heibrum, 1965); the Sex Inventory . 
(Thorne, 1966); a 275-item questionnaire adapted from multiple 
sources and designed to tap attitudes, previous information, an 
behavior related to sexual matters; the Clyde Mood Scale (Clyde, — 
1963); a daily questionnaire (DQ) designed for this study to identify 
any daily changes in 13 important areas of functioning, including — 
sexual; and psychiatric interviews to further clarify each individu- | 
al's sexual attitudes and behavior and feelings regarding pornog- _ 
raphy, and to validate the findings of the other testing instruments. 
Actual use of time by the subjects during the exposure sessions | 
was measured by having the subjects fill out log sheets every ' 
ten minutes indicating how they spent their time. Sexual aro 
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was also monitored physiologically by measuring penile circum- 
ference, excretion- of prostatic acid phosphatase in the urine 
(Gustafson, Winokur, & Reichlin, 1963), and by several nonspecific 
measures including heart rate, blood volume pulse, skin tempera- 
ture, and respiration. Only acid phosphatase excretion was quanti- 
fied on a daily basis. 


Deviations from ideal design 


Ideally an experiment designed to test the effect of exposure 
to pornography would use a subject population which was repre- 
sentative of the general population. The subjects used in this 
study did not meet this ideal since only 21 to 23-year-old, white 
males with some college background were used. Furthermore, 
the subjects’ family incomes were above average, they were 
psychologically stable, and were volunteers. In addition to the 
bias introduced by subject factors, the subjects were only exposed 
to pornography on an individual basis. The effects of group 
viewing (including mixed-sex groups) should have been assessed 
as well as the solitary viewing used in this study, since probably 
most viewing of pornography does not occur in social isolation. 
The most disturbing deviation from ideal design was caused by 
the time limitations of the study. The influence of pornography 
should be determined over years not months. The above limitations 
do not, however, basically affect the conclusions from this study— 
they merely affect the generalizability of it to other populations, 
viewing conditions, and duration of exposure. 


Problems in the conduct of the study 

The problems encountered in the conduct of this study fell 
into two major categories: measurement problems and subject 
boredom. Measurement of sexual arousal, attitudes, and behavior 
is fraught with difficulties because of inadequately designed and 
standardized instruments. Physiologically oriented measures have 
been reviewed by Zuckerman (1971) who concluded that only 
penile tumescence measures are unequivocally related to sexual 
arousal, although measurement of urinary acid phosphatase might 
provide reliable information under the proper circumstances. Both 
of these measures, among others, were used in this study, confirm- 
ing that both give reliable assessment of sexual arousal when 
Properly used. None of the other physiological measures as- 
sessed—heart rate, respiration, body temperature, blood tempera- 
ture, blood volume pulse—gave any unique information about 
sexual arousal; they will not be further discussed. 
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There are problems associated with measuring penile tumes- 
cence and urinary acid phosphatase. Application of any instru- 
ment to the penis can result in stimulation of it, thus invalidating 
the very instrument that is under consideration. In order to 
minimize this problem, we resorted to self-application by the 
subject of a small mercury-filled rubber tube. As the tube is 
stretched, the resistance of the mercury column changes and this 
change allows assessment of changes in penile circumference. 
None of the subjects reported any discomfort arising from the 
device and little, if any, stimulation. In measuring acid phosphatase 
levels to correlate with sexual arousal, there is first the question 
of specificity. Barclay (1970) has shown that acid phosphatase 
excretion levels are related to aggression as well as sexual arousal. 
Second, at least in our testing, the assay of acid phosphatase 
in urine was beset with technical problems. Third, some of the 
data regarding acid phosphatase levels during daily sessions was 
lost due to ejaculation which produces acid phosphatase levels 
far in excess of nonejaculatory levels. Fourth, precautions must 
be taken to prevent loss of acid phosphatase due to leakage from 
the penis over the course of long stimulation periods. 

In addition to problems in measuring sexual arousal physio- 
logically, there are problems in assessing sexual behavior and 
attitudes. There are few psychological tests of sexual functioning 
and these have been inadequately validated and standardized. 
Consequently, results from these tests must be interpreted conser- 
vatively. 

A problem that we had not expected at the beginning of 
our study was that of subject boredom. Most subjects indicated 
that without the monetary incentive they would not have finished 
the study. A few of the subjects would have terminated the 
experiment early had the experimenters not appealed to their 
"sense of fair play” and “duty to science.” Although this data 
1s interesting in and of itself, the effect of this boredom on the 
accuracy of measurement toward the end of the study cannot 


be assessed and is an additional caution in the interpretation 
of results. 


PROCEDURE 


Thirty-two subjects were selected from a group of volunteers; 
23 subjects formed the experimental group and 9 subjects the 
control group. Subjects were solicited by public advertisements 
placed around the town of Chapel Hill asking for male volunteers, 
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between the ages of 21 and 23, to participate in a psychophysio- 
logical experiment which would require a time commitment of 
90 minutes a day for a month and for which they could earn 
$100.00. The respondents were fully informed of the nature and 
requirements of the experiment. The confidentiality of all in- 
formation was impressed upon them. 

All subjects were given the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, the Gough Adjective Check List, the Thorne Sex 
Inventory, a 275-item questionnaire regarding sex information 
and practices, and a directed, in-depth, psychiatric interview. The 
subjects were then shown one of three matched sexually explicit 
films, during which time various physiological measures were 
taken. 

The experimental subjects then began five-day-a-week, 90- 
minute-per-day sessions in individual rooms. During the first week, 
only nonpornographic materials were available in order to gather 
baseline information on the Clyde Mood Scale, a daily question- 
naire regarding the subjects’ attitudes and behavior during the 
preceding 24 hours, and acid phosphatase excretion levels. During 
the second through the fourth week of these daily sessions, the 
subject had available pornographic movies, stills, photo magazines, 
novels, and nonpornographic materials. Subjects could occupy 
themselves in any way they chose with these materials with the 
only requirement being that at the end of each ten-minute period 
they note down what they had been doing during the period 
preceding. 

Following the four-week period, all subjects—experimental 
and control—were again tested on the psychological tests, the 
psychiatric interview, and their physiological responses to a stimu- 
lus film. The experimental subjects were tested again eight weeks 
later the same way, and selected experimental subjects were again 
questioned approximately 9 months later. Е 

Various physiological measures were taken in response to 
three matched 23-minute movies, one shown prior to „рогпо- 
graphic exposure (M1), one shown just after the experimental 
subjects had received a massive exposure to pornography (M2), 
and one shown to the experimental subjects two months after 


Films were originally matched on the basis of length and content. 
In addition, the order of showing the films to the subjects was counterbalanced 
such that approximately one-third of the subjects saw each film at each 
presentation. Statistical analysis did not reveal any differences among the 
films in terms of producing sexual arousal. 
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the end of the experiment (M3). The movies were shown to 
each subject individually; the procedure for each movie viewing 
was standard and occurred at approximately the same time of 
day for each subject. Upon entering the laboratory, the subject 
emptied his bladder and noted the time. He then entered the 
experimental room, undressed completely, and put on a large 
loose-fitting robe, a penile strain gauge, and a condom. The 
experimenter then entered the room, connected the various 
transducers to the subject, and explained the procedure for the 
measurement session. 

The subject room was darkened throughout a 10-minute 
rest period, the 23 minutes of the movie, and a 5-minute rest 
period following the movie. The subject was then disconnected 
from the apparatus, urinated (noting the time), and got dressed. 
The measurements taken during the movies were penile circum- 
ference, heart rate, body temperature, blood volume pulse, and 
respiration. The data were gathered continuously but quantified 
only for one period each 2 minutes, resulting in 10 values for 
each measure during the movie plus a pre-value and a post-value. 


The post-movie urine sample was analyzed for acid phosphatase 
content. 


i Resutts® 

Psychological and Psychiatric Testing on All Subjects 

The results from the before and after psychological tests re- 
vealed very little change for the experimental subjects with or 
without comparison to the control group. The Adjective Checklist 
is a test designed to characterize various personality attributes 
on the basis of self-report as to which of 300 adjectives are seen 
as appropriate descriptors of the individual. The pre-exposure 
testing showed that the experimental subjects did not differ from 
the control subjects on any of the individual scales, nor did either 
group differ from the national norms. After the period of exposure 
there again was no significant difference between the two groups, 
nor in regard to national norms. However, when the direction 
of change on the scales was examined, 21 of the 23 scales showed 
a positive change for the experimental subjects, which is significant 
(x* = 15.70; p < .001), whereas there was no systematic change 


.  *A more complete (and certainly more boring) presentation of these 
results can be found in Howard et al. (1971). The T statistic reported is 


a nonparametric equivalent of the Student t, Wilcoxon’s matched-pairs 
signed-ranks test (Siegel, 1956). 
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for the control subjects (10 of the 23 scales changed in a positive 
direction). 

TheSex Inventory is a questionnaire which elicits information 
about sex interests, attitudes, and conflicts. Again no difference 
was found between experimental and control subjects on any 
of the ten scales of this test prior to or following exposure, nor 
at any time did any group values vary significantly from national 
norms. The control subjects did not change in any of their scale 
values from first to second testing, nor did the experimental 
subjects change on eight of the ten scales: sex interest, sex drive, 
conservative attitudes toward sex, sexual frustration and malad- 
justment, neurotic conflict associated with. sex, control of sexual 
impulses, admission and denial of homosexuality, and sex role 
confidence. There were increases on the scales purporting to 
measure repression of sexuality (T= 10.5, p< .02) and promiscuity 
(T = 6.5, p < .05). Examination of the items making up these 
scales suggests that subjects had learned about some new sexual 
practices which they disapproved of for themselves, but at the 
same time they moved to being more liberal in their general 
attitudes toward sexual behavior in general. 

The 275-item questionnaire covered a wide variety of subjects 
and in general there were no changes on most items over the 
course of the expériment for either experimental or control 
subjects. For instance, there were no changes in subjects' attitudes 
toward premarital petting or intercourse, school, politics, work, 
friends, and themselves. In fact, the only strong trend was on 
questions regarding the potential harmfulness of pornography. 
Experimental subjects moved toward feeling that neither adults, 
stable adolescents, nor unstable adolescents would be more likely 
to commit antisocial acts after viewing pornography; they tended 
toward the belief that pornography acted as a safety valve and 
that if societal controls were eliminated, the interest in pornogra- 
phy would decline because it would no longer be taboo. 

The psychiatric interview data in essence confirmed the results 
from the psychological tests. Only one-fourth of the experimental 
subjects reported some change in sexual behavior, in sexual 
interest, and in feelings about themselves following exposure to 
pornography. For most, this was during the initial part of the 
project and without lasting effect. One subject stated that the 
exposure to pornography "had destroyed some of the guilt feelings 
I had regarding sexual relations," but did not report increased 
desire or frequency of sexual activity. A married subject reported 
a stronger urge to have intercourse and a more intense orgasm 
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during the first week of daily exposure; this did not persist beyond 
that time, and the subject said that it was not noted by his wife, 
with whom he had discussed it. Two other subjects reported 
some transitory decreasein sexual activity. One of these experienced 
concomitantly a vivid preoccupation with sexual thoughts which 
he thought was probably related to the exposure to pornography. 
The remaining three-fourths of the subjects were unable to identify 
any noticeable effect from the project beyond the time of actual 
exposure (when all of them reported arousal). All subjects reported 
being initially stimulated to varying degrees, and all reported 
a marked decrease in interest in pornography as a result of the 
exposure. Three subjects reported learning useful information. 
There was, initially, moderate spread among subjects on the 
question of legal controls of pornography. Only the two subjects 
who started the project favoring rigid control and censorship 
reported that they became even more conservative. Subjects whose 
conservative attitudes were less extreme and those who had more 
liberal attitudes reported that they felt pornography for adults 
was less in need of restriction and control than they had previously 
thought. Only four subjects were categorically against any restric- 
tions. Most expressed a concern for young people (less than age 
14) and for “unstable” individuals. Only four subjects, however, 
felt strongly that the risk of some damage to these supposedly 
vulnerable individuals warranted strict repressive measures. The 
subjects were almost unanimousin their opinion that pornography 
is one of the least important problems facing our society today. 
None of the participants reported any permanent change in health, 
attitudes, or behavior as a result of participation in the project 
and none thought that any transient changes they experienced 
were detrimental to them in any way. 


Daily Measures: Experimental Subjects Only 


One physiological measure—urinary acid phosphatase—and 
two paper-and-pencil measures—the Clyde Mood Scale (Clyde, 
1963) and the daily questionnaire—were obtained every day from 
the experimental subjects during the course of the project. The 
Clyde Mood Scale originally was designed to measure changes 
in human emotions and behavior produced by drugs. It has been 
used widely for other purposes and seemed to be well adapted 
for measuring day-to-day changes produced by any cause. The 
mean values and standard deviations obtained on the six scales 
during the baseline days agreed very well with the norms reported 
by Clyde (1963). The only scale to show significant changes during 
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the course of the experiment was that labeled "unhappy": Subjects 
expressed less unhappiness (i.e., were happier) on nine of the 
15 experimental days than on the baseline days. There were no 
significant changes over the course of the experiment in subjects" 
being “clear-thinking,” “dizzy” (i.e., anxious), “sleepy,” “aggres- 
sive,” or “friendly.” 

The daily questionnaire covered 10 areas of the subjects’ 
daily functioning. They were asked to rate themselves as to how 
they felt in the interval since the last session compared to how 
they usually -felt. The first area of inquiry was the amount of 
sexual content in thoughts and daydreams. During the first five 
days of exposure to pornography, the subjects spent more time 
thinking about sex than they did during the baseline period (T 
= 16, N = 20, p < .005), but during the second five days of 
pornography this value returned to the initial level and was 
significantly lower than during the first five days of pornography 
(T = 17.5, N = 20, p < .005). The values obtained from the 
follow-up questionnaire given at the time of M3 were not different 
from the values obtained on the baseline days. 

The second area on which the subjects were questioned was 
their ability to concentrate. No change from the baseline values 
was noted at any time during the study., 

The third set of scales dealt with sexual feelings such as 
arousability, satisfaction, intensity, and so forth. During the first 
week of exposure to pornography, subjects increased theiraverage 
rating of sexual feelings from —0.21 to +1.58 on a scale of —3 
to +3 (T = 8.5, М = 16, р < .005). This value then declined 
to —0.30 for the second week of exposure (T = 8.5, N = 16, 
b < .005), and remained low the third week (—0.50). These results 
would seem to indicate, in conjunction with the first area (thoughts 
and daydreams about sex), that intensive exposure does affect 
subjects’ established level of sexual thoughts and feelings for a 
Short while, but that continuing or forced exposure actually 
depresses it. — 

Questions 8, 9, and 10 asked about three aspects of the subjects 
anticipation of the daily session: arousal, anxiety, and indifference 
or boredom. During the first week of exposure to pornography, 
subjects reported arousal in anticipation of the daily session with 
respect to the baseline period (T = 17, N = 18, p < 005), 
but the second week showed much less arousal than the first 
(T = 3, N = 16, p < .005), in fact the subjects reported that 
they were less aroused than they were during the baseline week 
(T= 18.5, N= 12, р < .05). The value for the third experimental 
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week was also less than during the baseline period (T = 18.5, 
М = 12, p « .05), and at the time of M3 there was no difference 
from the control values. 

Subjects reported an overall increase in anxiety in anticipation 
of the first week's sessions compared to baseline values (Т = 6.5, 
М = 12, p < .005). Anxiety during the second and third week 
of pornography returned to values comparable to those obtained 
during the baseline week, as did the values obtained when the 
subjects returned for the third movie. 

Subjects were asked to rate the boredom and indifference 
they felt in anticipation of the day's session. There was significantly 
decreased boredom from the baseline week to the first week (T 
= 38.5, М = 19, p « .05), but increased boredom from the 
first week to the second week (T = 52, N = 20, p < .05). The 
third week was not significantly different from the baseline week, 
but the mean value would indicate that boredom had increased. 
Subjects apparently became progressively bored and indifferent 
by the third week of the experimental period and, as the mean 
value for the third movie would indicate, they apparently did 
not recover much in their anticipation of seeing pornography 
over an eight-week period. 

Question 11 asked subjects to indicate the degree of interest 
that they had in the remainder of the project. The mean response 
on this measure showed no significant change from the baseline 
week to the first week of pornography. The decrease in interest 
from the second to third week was significant (T = 3.5, N= 
13, р « .005) and the value for the third week was also below 
the control value (T — 3, N — 13, p « .005). This series of 
results reinforces the interview data which showed that if it had 
not been for the money involved, subjects would have stopped 
coming to the daily sessions. 

, Examination of the mean scores for total sexual behavior 
indicates that there was no significant difference in amount of 
sexual behavior engaged in by the subjects over the experimental 
period. The question relating to sexual behavior was also analyzed 
for the mean number of orgasms per day over the baseline week 
and the three weeks of pornography. There was no significant 
difference between these periods in terms of number of orgasms 
by masturbation, by heterosexual contact, or in total. 

1 The subjects categorized their activity during the daily sessions 
into time spent in one of the following five areas: pornographic 
movies, still photographs, pornographic novels, nonpornographic 
materials, and other activities including resting, filling out forms, 
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leaving early, and arriving late. The subjects' accuracy was checked 
by visually monitoring their behavior through a one-way screen 
approximately 15-2096 of the time, and they were judged to 
be accurate in reporting. their activities. There was an overall 
downward trend over the sessions from a high of 85% of the 
period being spent on pornography to a low of 26% at the end 
of the experiment. Although complete satiation in the sense of 
complete cessation of all interest in pornography did not occur, 
the trend is evident. 

As discussed previously, the measurement of acid phosphatase 
(AP) activity in the urine was beset with technical difficulties. 
Since the final values were obtained from specimens stored for 
periods of time ranging from five days to four months, interpreta- 
tion of these data will have to be cautious. For no experimental 
day was the mean AP level lower than the baseline, and AP 
levels were significantly higher than baseline values through session 
7. New pornography was introduced on session 11, resulting in 
significantly higher AP values for that one day as compared to 
the baseline mean. Activity levels on sessions 19 and 13 then 
returned to baseline levels. For sessions 14 and 15 all nonpor- 
nographic materials were removed from the room. This resulted 
initially in an elevated AP activity level which on session 15 was 
again not significantly different from baseline values. 

In obtaining the mean values for each day during the four 
weeks, the value for any subject who ejaculated was excluded 
for that day. Ejaculation produced values of AP which were several 
orders of magnitude larger than the other values. Since the number 
of ejaculations per day fell off over the sessions, if these values 
had been included the curve would have shown a much higher 
initial peak and a steeper descending slope. i 


Movie Measures: All Subjects 

Five continuous measures were obtained over the course of 
the movies: penile circumference, earlobe temperature, heart rate, 
slope of blood volume pulse, and respiration. An AP value was 
also obtained for the total time the movie was viewed. The same 
cautions apply to the interpretation of the movie AP values as, 
were mentioned in regard to the daily AP values. — 

Preliminary examination confirmed that penile cuc 
(PC) is the most sensitive and discriminating measure of ie 
arousal that is currently available. Erection in response to a ire 
stimulus is very rapid, occurring in some subjects within secon E 
and, particularly in an unexperienced subject, is maintainei 
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approximately constant throughout an explicitly sexual movie. 
In general, detumescence occurs rapidly after the end of the 
movie. 

Markedly decreased response (“satiation”) after repeated 
exposure to pornography was indicated by this measure. In 
response to M1, both experimental and control subjects showed 
a rapid and sustained increase in PC, and there was no difference 
between the groups on this measure during М1. In response 
to M2, experimental subjects showed less initial increase in PC, 
less constant maintenance of whatever level of erection was first 
reached, and generally decreased penis size over the course of 
the movie. These same trends were apparent (although less so) 
in the measurements made during M3. The PC response by control 
subjects to M2 was not different from their response to MI. 
Overall, therefore, this measure demonstrates decreased respon- 
sivity in the group given daily exposure to pornography, with 
some recovery over a two-month period. 

There was no significant difference between experimental 
and control subjects on their AP excretion values for М1, nor 
was there a difference between M1 and М? for the controls. 
There was a significant decrease in AP secretion to M2 in the 
experimental subjects, with 19 of the 23 subjects showing this 
decrease. The experimental subjects' M3 values were significantly 
higher than their M2 values, and not significantly different from . 
(although lower than) their М1 values. This pattern of results 
would suggest that prolonged exposure to pornography can cause 
satiation as measured by AP secretion, and that this satiation 
dissipates over time. 


CONCLUSION 


| Subject to the limitations outlined earlier in the paper regard- 
ing generalizability, the conclusions from this study are quite 
straightforward. First, continued exposure to pornography leads 
to a steadily decreasing interest. Second, a massive dose of 
pornography decreases the arousal value of later pornography. 
'Third, no detrimental changes of any kind were produced in 
human behavior and attitudes by extensive exposure to pornogra- 
phy. 

1 There are still many questions which need answering. The 
first and most crucial (and perhaps the most difficult to study) 
is the question of the effect of pornography on much younger 
subjects. Second, what is the effect on women? Third, what is 
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the effect over much longer spans of time? F. ourth, what influence 
does the viewing situation have, €.g., is there a difference between 
solitary and group viewing? 

Although there are numerous questions still to be answered 
regarding the effects of pornography, it would seem that our 
title question, “Is pornography a problem?," should be answered 
in the negative. Certainly the results presented here suggest that 
pornography is an innocuous stimulus and that exposure to it 
on an ad lib basis will lead to decreased interest in it. 
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This study of consumers of erotica is based upon observational data 
from adult movie theaters, bookstores, and arcades, and upon indepth 
questionnaires from two samples of movie theater patrons. Data from 
over 4000 observations and 251 questionnaires were compared. The 
average consumer of erotica in San Francisco appears as a white, 
middle-aged, married male, neatly attired and shopping alone. Ques- 
tionnaire data reveal that these patrons are also well-educated, highly 
paid, and employed in white-collar or above occupations. Most con- 
sumers lead an active and varied sex life and report that involvement 
in the erotic marketplace increases their social and sexual interaction. 


The present study was undertaken to gain information about 
consumers and distributors of erotic material in San Francisco. 
During a three and one-half month period in early 1970 the 
research staff made contact with several thousand individuals who 
were involved with the production, distribution, sale, and con- 
sumption of sexually oriented material. After a detailed mapping 
of the erotic retail outlets in the city, the investigation focused 
on the consumer population which supported them. Information 
about this clientele was principally gathered by means of on-site 
Observations and self-administered in-depth questionnaires. A 
detailed description of the study can be found in Nawy (1971), 
the present paper being an attempt to highlight the most significant 
findings. 


THE SETTING 


The city of San Francisco has—according to the first count, 
1970 Census (Department of Commerce, 1970)—an estimated 
Population of 715,000, composed primarily of whites (71.4%) 
Correspondence regarding this article may be addressed to H. Nawy, 1933 
Berryman Street, Berkeley, California 94709. 
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from a great variety of backgrounds but also containing s 
minority representation of blacks (13.4%), Chinese (8.2%), 
other nonwhites (7.0%). The city is known for its metropol! 
and cosmopolitan sophistication which manifests itself in parti 
in the area of sexual tolerance. For example, San Fran 
recently (1966) overwhelmingly defeated by the largest ma 
of any California city a measure (Proposition 16, “The Cl 
Amendment") to restrict the sale of sexually oriented mate 
they permitted the introduction in 1965 of “topless” and later 
“bottomless” waitresses and dancers; and they more recently have 
allowed the “live sex show" to appear as entertainment throughout 
the city. In addition, a large gay community flourishes amonj 
their numbers. However, within what may be one of the т 
sexually tolerant areas in the country organized groups do crusa¢ 
against the public presentation of sexuality. These moral entre- 
preneurs (Becker, 1963) are supported by an understaffed but 
diligent local police vice squad who are by no means lax in thei 
objection to, and enforcement of, statutes dealing with the pub 
display of erotic material. Indeed, during the months prior to” 
our data collection, the acting police chief organized a series of 
raids on local adult movie theaters, a number of theater manager: 
and patrons were arrested, and a variety of films confiscated. 


Erotic Outlets 


Erotic outlets in San Francisco—bookstores, arcades, and 
movie theaters—are concentrated in six different districts com- 
prising 182 square blocks. These districts contain the city's ent 
tainment and tourist sections. They are in close proximity t 
the financial center and its neighboring Chinese community, bu 
they also border on some of the less affluent and more run-down 
parts of town. i 

Canvassing the above areas, the staff took note of any 
establishment which sold erotic material of a more graphic nature 
than the Playboy type magazines. Erotic retail outlets were classifi 
according to type (bookstore, movie theater, etc.), the choice ot 
material available, prices, quality, and display style. After an initial 
trial period a standardized observation form for retail outlets 
was developed to make data collection more uniform. In ай, 4 
bookstores and newsstands, six arcades (where coin-operate 

viewing machines are located), and 28 motion picture ho! 
catering to audiences interested in sexually explicit materal wer 
observed. L 
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What's Showing? 


Most of the bookstores exhibit picture sets and magazines 
which show people engaged in sex play with full exposure of 
sex organs but no inter-personal contact. (Massey, 1971), but some, 
and this number is increasing, sell erotic material showing couples 
engaged in a sex act with full exposure of all sex organs. The 
majority of this materialis meant to appeal to the male heterosexual 
customer, although homosexual erotica is sold in many of the 
stores as well. Most of the printed erotica is sealed in cellophane 
or plastic to discourage excessive browsing by customers. Book- 
stores sell a wide range of paperbacks, magazines, and hardcover 
photographic material, along with erotica in novel form, picture 
sets, 8mm color and black and white films, and assorted parapher- 
nalia (such as love oils, dildoes, and artificial penises). Where 
hard-core material is not openly displayed it may nevertheless 
be available upon special request. 

Arcades, on the other hand, tend to limit their assortment 
of films to the less graphic, single girl, “beaver” variety. In cases 
where two persons are shown, their sex play is more suggestive 


than actual. Р 3 
It is at the adult movie theaters that one is most likely to 


see the most explicit depiction of sexual behavior. The customer 
who is interested in viewing vivid presentations in full color, often 
with sound track and with full exposure, will find the adult theaters 
his cup of tea. He will first, however, have to pay between $3 
and $5 admission to see a series of short films with little or 
no story-line, featuring a young heterosexual couple in bed 
exchanging oral-genital stimulation and reaching climax in the 
"missionary" position. 


METHODS 


Shortly after the beginning of the study the research staff 
secured the cooperation of an independent movie maker who 
was about to open his own adult theater. Through this contact 
the study personnel were able to gain entree into the social system 
of the erotic marketplace. Our contact was familiar with a number 
of retail merchants and was willing to introduce our staff. Given 
these leads we were able to achieve good penetration of the erotic 
distribution systems. However, the primary problem was gaining 
the confidence of the merchants, movie theater owners, and the 
consumers. Interestingly, the people who proved to be the nx 
cooperative with the research team were the theater owners who 
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encountered the greatest police harrassment; the most reticent 
were the bookstore, arcade, and movie theater owners who 
experienced the least police surveillance. To approach this latter 
group we developed a novel research method—the hit-and-miss- 
multiple-approach-technique. Using this method, various staff 
members would approach each merchant with apparently different 
motives for gaining information from him. One investigator posed 
as a graduate student writing a dissertation on erotica, another 
as a foreign journalist doing a feature article on the entertainment 
industry in San Francisco, and another pretended to be a clinical 
psychologist trying to gain insight into his patients' interest in 
erotica. If the foregoing methods failed, yet another staff member 
would approach the merchant and reveal himself as a social scientist 
conducting a survey for the Commission on Obscenity and Por- 
nography. Merchants were contacted over staggered periods of 
time and, if cooperative, were interviewed by at least two investiga- 
tors using these different guises. This method allowed for gaining 
entree, served to motivate the respondent to talk, and allowed 
us to check the reliability of the information obtained. 


Observing Patrons of Adult Bookstores, Arcades, and Movie Theaters 


Our staff was stationed at various cooperating bookstores 
as well as at others which were not willing to take part in our 
study. Observations were conducted around the clock during 
business hours and on different days of the week to eliminate 
time-dependent errors. In the cooperating stores our staff took 
positions near the cash register or behind a sales counter and 
gave the appearance of being one of the store's employees. This 
procedure was also successfully employed at the cooperating movie 
theaters where our staff was given free run of the premises. 
Thus the majority of our movie theater patron observations and 
most of our bookstore observations were obtained from positions 
in close proximity to the customers who frequented these estab- 
lishments. 

In the uncooperative bookstores, the uncooperative movie 
theaters, and in all the arcades, our staff either played the role 


The Questionnaire 


he the same period. that our observations were being 
made, we constructed a 54-item Survey instrument. We were 
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especially interested in obtaining data from consumers in the : 
following areas: demographic, past experience, sexual behavior 
resulting from activity in the erotic marketplace, and attitudes 
towards erotica in general. It was also necessary, at the insistence 
of the theater owners who obliged us by allowing the. use of 
their premises, to add an ll-item introductory section to the 
questionnaire. This section queried the consumers about their 
preferences in movie format and asked for suggestions about 
possible improvements to the show. Despite an initial reluctance 
to include more items to what already seemed to be a lengthy 
questionnaire for self-administration, it was found that this section 
actually served as a warm-up for many patrons, who began to 
answer the survey out of self-service to their entertainment dollar 
and completed it because of their initial interest in affecting the 
movie theater's format. : 


Administration of Questionnaire 


Adult movie. theaters. Our questionnaire was administered at 
two theaters under different conditions. In theater A we simply 
displayed the instrument on the counter next to the cashier in 
the theater lobby so that all patrons could be exposed to it when 
they entered. The customers were asked in random sequences 

‘to fill out the questionnaire by the research staff, and there was 
asign requesting cooperation when no investigators were present. 
А total of 800 questionnaires were removed from the theater 
during the two months of data collection. The loyalty many patrons 
felt towards the theater's management (one of the most avant-garde 
in San Francisco) was probably responsible for the number of 
completed questionnaires (190) and the overall return rate of 

96. 
Many of the patrons took the questionnaire and returned 
it on their subsequent visit to the theater (there was a deposit 
box near the cashier for completed surveys). Others mailed their 
completed questionnaires back to the theater at a later date, and 
some even took the time to finish the survey before leaving the 
theater, or prior to viewing the films. During the time the survey 
forms were offered to the customers, our gms made simultaneous 
observations of the patrons at the same theater. 

At theater B a ‘different technique was employed. Here ne 
randomly selected every third person leaving the theater an 
asked if he would complete the questionnaire before ош 
In case of reluctant responses, free passes to the these 
offered as an added stimulus. Of 139 persons approached, 
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(or 4496) complied, mostly without the use of free passes as 
inducement. Data collection at theater B was originally conceived 
as a check on the observations and respondents encountered at 
theater A. Our analysis of both questionnaire together with 
observational data has indeed indicated that these two samples 
are representative of the same overall movie theater population. 
On this basis both samples were pooled in the analysis of question- 
naire respondents. 

Adult bookstores and arcades. An attempt to select a similar 
randomly drawn sample from among the customers at the 
cooperating adult bookstores was less successful. We could obtain 
only 29 respondents from approximately 150 customers ap- 
proached. On the average, the bookstore patrons were very 
reluctant to cooperate with our research effort. Other researchers 
have experienced similar problems with bookstore patrons (Mas- 
sey, 1971; Winick, 1971a). While some of the younger and 
apparently less affluent patrons agreed to complete the question- 
naire, the more frequently observed older customers were the 
least responsive. Generally, bookstore respondents to our ques- 
tionnaire tended to be younger, less well-educated, and less 
economically prosperous than the book store patrons our observa- 
tional data had described: It was therefore decided to discard 
these data from our analysis, and subsequently, also not to 
approach arcade patrons with the questionnaire. Instead, we 
capitalized on the greater accessibility of movie theatre clientele, 
and increased the scope of our sampling at those establishments. 

Responsiveness of adult movie theatre vs. bookstore patrons. Movie 
theater patrons may be more responsive because they support 
the type of show at the avant-garde movies. They also seem 
committed to freedom of speech and become quite concerned 
whenever the theater's management is arrested. Thus, they may 
have seen the questionnaire as a chance to speak out against 
censorship in an area that affected them personally. There also 
may be a selection process between the bulk of movie theater 
patrons and their bookstore counterparts. There are no browsers 
at the movie theaters—the admission must be paid before seeing 
the show—therefore the audience is more committed from а 
monetary standpoint than at the bookstores. Finally, the atmo- 
sphere of the movie theaters is itself more private than the 
bookstore. Since patrons usually come in alone, there tend to 
be fewer persons in the lobby and the feeling that one is being 
scrutinized is less likely to enter into any approach of patron 
by researcher. 


— д 
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RESULTS 


The data to be discussed in this section are outlined in table 
1. The findings are based upon observations of patrons at three 
movie theaters, eleven bookstores, and six arcades. Questionnaire 
responses come from two movie theater samples. The 29 question- 
naires collected at the bookstores are omitted from the analysis. 


TABLE 1 
TOTAL OBSERVATIONS AND QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 
Type of Adult Adult 
Data Movie Theater Bookstore Arcades Total 
Observation 2,791 950 367 4,008 
Questionnaire 251 29 — 280 


Adult Movie Theater Patrons: Observational Data 


The data indicate that the average patron of theaters showing 
sexually explicit material is a white, middle-aged, married male, 
neatly dressed, and attending alone. The analysis of 2791 observa- 
tions indicates that males comprise 96.7% of the patrons. The 
racial breakdown varies somewhat from the expected distribution 
based upon the city's population profile: While whites approximate 
their percentage in the general population (69.7%), blacks tend 
to be underrepresented with only 4.9%, and Chinese overrepre- 
sented with 14.4%. Most patrons are between 26 and 45 years 
of age (60.4%), with the largest single concentration within the 
36 to 45 age range (32.3%). Most are dressed neatly in casual 
attire (49.395), but many also attend wearing business suit and 
tie (38.695). Only a small percentage (5.2%) of customers might 
be classified below average in appearance because of some physical 
characteristic or defect. Wedding bands were observed on 31.2%; 
and 85.4% attended alone. Similar findings have been reported 
by Massey (1971) and Winick (1971b). The majority (67.576) were 
not reluctant to respond when spoken to. by the female cashiers 
employed by the theaters, and many were the first to offer a 
greeting. By noting their familiarity with the physical plan of 
the theater, and from reports from the cashiers, it was estimated 
that approximately 7796 were regular customers. When seated 
in the theaters, most of the patrons leave a number of seats 
between themselves and their nearest neighbors, indicatinga desire 
for privacy—although a number (14.6%) do attend in couples 
or groups. A flow analysis of the business at two theaters reveals 
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that approximately 55% of the adult theaters’ patronage occurs 
during daylight hours (before 5 р.м.), and 62% between Monday 
and Friday. Interestingly at one of the theaters which changed 
its show each Tuesday, one could see, every week without fail, 
large numbers of well-dressed men waiting in line for the theater 
doors to open at 10 A.M. Most of these people seemingly had 
the necessary freedom from their jobs to allow them to attend 
the theater regularly during working hours. 


Adult Movie Theater Patrons: Questionnaire Data 


Demographic characteristics. 'The questionnaire sample of 251 
respondents is predominantly male (95.295), white (82.1%), mar- 
ried (58.2%), and between the ages of 26 and 45 (58.6%). 
Occupations reported most frequently are mass white-collar (sales, 
service, clerks, and office staff), 23.9%; professionals, 18.7%; 
semi-professionals (social workers, teachers, etc.), 14.7%; managers 
and proprietors, 11.6%; blue-collar (skilled and unskilled), 14.4%; 
and miscellaneous others, 7.6%. The average yearly income is 
$12,000 with only 7.6% reporting earnings of less than $5000 
per year, and the modal group (20.3%) claiming incomes in excess 
of $20,000 a year. Similarly, the average respondent is college 
educated (82.5%), with 27.5% college graduates and 25.5% 
reporting additional educational achievement beyond that level. 

Background. Most respondents indicated that their parents 
were less economically and occupationally successful and less 
well-educated than themselves. For instance, blue-collar occupa- 
tions (skilled and unskilled) comprise the largest single category 
for fathers’ occupation with 31.8%, and mothers were most 
frequently housewives (57.6%). The majority of parents reportedly 
achieved 12 years or less of academic training (fathers, 68.3%; 
mothers, 61.4%). 

In keeping with this traditional picture of family background, 
the majority of respondents (70%) report that they rarely or 
never had seen their parents walking about partially clothed or 
undressed; in cases where nudity was present, the mother was 
the parent seen undressed least often. The consumers state that 
they, however, had been afforded a greater degree of freedom 
and had been allowed to be less than fully clothed in their homes 
without incurring parental censure. 

Past sexual experience. Most of our sample (62.2%) began 
masturbation to orgasm between the ages of 10 and 14 years, 
with the modal frequency of onset reported as having occurred 
between 10 and 12 years of age (34.3%); 63% stated that they 
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sometimes, or frequently, utilized a magazine or book to help 
them achieve orgasm. In contrast, most patrons waited until they 
were 17 years of age or older before engaging in heterosexual 
intercourse, with the modal group (21.590) beginning between 
` the ages of 17 and 18 years. Many consumers did not experience 
heterosexual intercourse until after they reached their twenty-first 
birthday (17.6%). These findings are supported by Goldstein and 
Kant (1971), and indicate a greater propensity to delay sexual 
intercourse until after high school completion than was reported 
in national samples by Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin (1948) and 
Berger, Gagnon, and Simon (1971). Most respondents indicated 
that their sexual encounters had been limited to relations with 
from six to twenty different individuals in their lifetimes. But 
the majority also report having been intimate with two or more 
different partners during the year prior to our inquiry. 

Present sexual behavior. For the most part, the frequency of 
sexual activity reported during the past year has been maintained 
for the majority of respondents. Most (50.6%) admit to presently 
having sexual relations with several partners both within and 
outside of their households. A large number, however, (39.5%) 
stated that their sexual involvement was totally monogamous. А 
small number (6.8%) classified themselves as being without suitable 
sexual partners at the time of our survey. | 

Most persons indicated that they were having sexual relations 
more than two times per week (62.2%), and were presently satisfied 
with their sexual activities (59%). Of the patrons who expressed 
less than full satisfaction with their present sexual relationships 
most felt that: group sexual experiences would improve their 
attitudes (6.895). Others (4.895) listed as their problem an unful- 
filled desire to engage in oral-genital sexual behavior; in this 
group, most (21.1%) state that the lack of a willing or cooperative 
partner precluded their involvement in this type of sexual behav- 
ior. A desire to engage in sadomasochistic activity was mentioned 
by only one individual and no patrons expressed a wish to engage 
in pedophilia or bestiality. In fact, most patrons voiced disapproval 
of these types of activities and to violent sexual acts in general. 

Attitudes towards erotica and its effects on sexual behavior. It has 
been speculated that persons engaged in the erotic dinde 
feel guilty after viewing sexually explicit material. Our sample 
overwhelmingly rebuked this contention: The vast knees 
(88.8%) indicated having no guilt feelings, with only 6.8% ч Fd 
ting they sometimes feel guilty. In addition, 51.8% stated t Е 
their present sexual partners were aware of their attendance ai 
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movies where sexual acts were portrayed, while only 11.296 of 
our sample stated that their sexual partners would object. This 
latter group was comprised of a large number of white, high-in- 
come ($20,000-plus) individuals. 

For 34.396 of the respondents sexual activity reportedly 
increased with viewing erotic material, while 41.8% of our sample 
stated that they enjoy sexual relations more since viewing erotic 
matter. For example, 19.996 admitted attending adult theaters 
in order to become "sexually primed" prior to having sexual 
relations with their regular sex partners. For the majority of 
our respondents, heterosexual intercourse with their regular 
partner is the usual outcome of erotic material consumption. Only 
a small number (15.5%) reported masturbating as a frequent 
sexual outlet after viewing erotic material. 

Not surprisingly then, the majority (8296) of our respondents 
felt that a variety of sexual partners make sexual behavior more 
enjoyable and that variations in copulatory positions and precoital 
activity should be encouraged so long as physical harm or coercion 
is not a factor (86.4%). In addition, over 80% of our sample 
felt that erotic materials provide an outlet for bottled-up emotions, 
relay information about sexual practices, help to improve sexual 
relations between married couples, and make men more likely 
to introduce novelty into their sexual behavior with their wives. 
Forexample, an elderly couple who completed our survey together 
stated that they had experienced a reawakening of sexual activity 
as a result of attending the erotic movie theaters; they felt that i 
erotic material served as entertainment sufficient in itself to 
account for their patronage. The majority of respondents felt 
that some age restrictions should be observed regarding attendance 
at the erotic movie theaters—2 1.996 believed in a 16 age minimum, 
31.1% wanted 18, while 11.2% felt that a 21-year requirement 
should be enforced. 

Involvement in other areas of the erotic marketplace. We included 
questions regarding attendance at bookstores, arcades, etc. in an 
effort to determine the involvement of our movie-theater sample 
in other areas of the erotic marketplace. The data from our 
251 respondents suggest considerable overlap. Purchasing erotic 
material from adult bookstores was admitted by 71.396, and orily 
20.176 stated that their consumption of erotica is limited to 
attendance at adult movie theaters. Of the respondents who claim 
that к they purchase erotica at adult bookstores, 45% reported 
making such purchases on a fairly regular basis. Furthermore, 
52.596 of our sample spent over $100 in the past year on erotica. 
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Many (35.8%) attend the adult theaters once a week or more, 
the remainder being less regular in their patronage. 

Since these data indicate that a large number of movie theater 
patrons are also fairly regular customers at the adult bookstores, 
we feel that interpretations of these findings may also be repre- 
sentative of some of the bookstore clientele as well. Some of 
these data could be generalized to the bookstore population where 
observational data tend to compare favorably with those obtained 
at the movie theaters. 


Adult Bookstore Patrons: Observational Data 


Our observations of 950 adult bookstore patrons largely 
support the data gathered at the adult movie theaters. Patrons 
tend to be white, middle-aged, married males, neatly dressed, 
and shopping alone. Approximately half (49.5%) of the shoppers 
are between 26 and 45 years of age, with the majority of others 
being older. Bookstore consumers tend to be represented in a 
racial breakdown that generally approximates that of the city: 
whites, 76.9%; blacks, 12.8%; Chinese, 6.4%. Business suits are 
their most popular attire (35.496), and wedding bands were 
observed on 30.296 of the patrons. The average shopper enters 
alone (87.5%) and seems reluctant to engage in conversation while 
in the store. These observational data are supported by other 
investigators in different parts of this country (Winick, 1971b; 
Finkelstein, 1971; Massey, 1971), as well as in Denmark (Kut- 
chinsky, 1971). 

Through our interviews with bookstore personnel, we at- 
tempted to verify the above data by obtaining their estimates 
of the customers' characteristics. By and large, the information 
thus obtained supports our independent observations. Similarly, 
bookstore owners reaffirmed our findings regarding customer 
behavior while in the stores, and the small number of patrons 
(20%) who actually make purchases of erotic material. During 
a six-day period, we made 2138 in-store observations of patrons 


` purchasing patterns. These data confirm the bookstore owners 


estimates: Only 458 individuals (21%) actually bought erotica, 
the remainder simply browsed and left. During this period, we 
noted that 80% of all retail business was transacted during the 
workday hours and that the most crowded time was between 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m.—lunch time. We also noted that customers 
who purchased erotica tended to be the more middle-aged, Men 
younger patrons made up a higher percentage of browsers. Taking 
note of patrons’ buying preferences, we observed 167 patrons 
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who made purchases at one bookstore where hard-core picture 
sets were on display beside the cash register. Although many 
patrons stopped to examine this material, only 12 persons (7%) 
actually included it among their purchases. The store manager 
confirmed our observations that individual preferences being as 
varied as they are, the degree of physical exposure and sex act 
participation is not in itself the leading determinant of. what 
constitutes a best-selling piece of erotica. Another interesting 
observation was that although Meus А were reluctant to enter 
into conversation while in the bookstores, some did ask the sales 
personnel about the effectiveness of various sex-aid products sold 
in their stores. At these times, the customers tend to defer totally 
to the merchant's supposed expertise regarding particular love 
oils, dildoes, etc., resulting in a relationship reminiscent of that 
between pharmacist and customer. 


Arcade Patrons: Observational Data 


Our observations of 367 arcade patrons tend also to support 
those data gathered at the adult movie theaters and bookstores. 
All patrons at the arcades are males, since females are prohibited 
from entering the viewing machine area. Racial composition of 
the clientele approximates the expected distribution of the city 
(whites, 79.295; blacks, 14.7%; and Chinese, 4.6%). Most patrons 
are between 25 and 46 years of age (58.6%) and are attired 
in business suit and tie (44%). Dress of patrons varies with time 
and day—more casual, but neatly dressed persons are observed 
after working hours and on weekends. Most patrons are of average 
physical appearance and all entered alone. Wedding bands were 
observed on 32.4% of the customers. Their knowledge of the 
physicat plan of the arcades (most have lunch counters and pinball 
machines at the street entranceway) suggests that approximately 
half of these patrons were regular customers. These data were 
confirmed in interviews with arcade personnel. х : 


DiscussioN 


Comparison of Observed Data at Adult Movie Theaters, Bookstores, 
„and Arcades 


Attendance at both movie theaters and bookstores is almost 
exclusively male (96.7% and 96.5% respectively). Yet, it should 
be noted that the number of heterosexual couples attending 16 
movie theaters (they get a discountin admission) increased towares 
the end of the months of study, with this trend only taking place 
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at the theaters. Arcade and bookstore patrons were observed 
tobeslightly younger than the moviegoers. Since all movie theaters' 
customers have to pay an admission price of from $3 to $5, 
the bookstores and arcades (where excerpts of films are shown 
in 1-1/2 minute sequences for a quarter) draw actual purchasers 
as as well as the curious and the browsers without money, who 
tend to be younger. This interpretation is verified by store owners 
who say that the majority of sales are made to older people. 

While whites comprise at least 7096 of the customers at all 
three types of establishment, the concentrations of minority group 
patrons vary. Blacks show a higher attendance at the arcades 
and bookstores than at the movies, while Chinese, in contrast, 
favor the movie theaters. Bookstore owners report (and our 
observations agree) that although Chinese account for less than 
10% of the total patrons at adult bookstores, they nevertheless 
account for between 10-20% of the total erotica sold. 

Most movie theater customers are dressed in neat, casual, 


4 and fashionable clothing, while the average bookstore and arcade 


.patron was dressed in more professional business suit and tie. , 
The appearance of wedding bands (approximately 31%) is equally 


4 distributed among these various clientele across the three settings. 


Customers at arcades and bookstores invariably arrive alone, and 
while this is also the case for most patrons at movie theaters, 

' we did observe heterosexual couples and small groups of males— 
along with an occasional large contingent of Japanese male and 
female tourists—arriving at the movie theaters. Checking our 
questionnaire responses with our observations, we feel confident 
that part of the bookstore population, perhaps limited to the 
purchasing customers, also attend the movie theaters; but the 
majority of the bookstore population does not. It is more likely 
that the average movie theater customer can be found in the 
bookstore shoppers population than vice versa. 


Erotica and the Legislation of Morality 

Our consumers seem to have found many positive uses for 
erotica. When they were growing up, erotic material was used 
by many to achieve orgasm during masturbation, as well as being 
a substitute for sexual intercourse. Thus in part it assisted them. 


when achievement of increased social and economic mobility 


necessitated the deferring of traditional sexual relations. Later 
they found that erotica increased their level of arousal in sexual 
behavior and helped to make their sex lives, and possibly the 
sex lives of their partners, more responsive and enjoyable—thereby 
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producing some degree of social benefit to the general commi 

On the other hand, we encounter moral crusaders 
society who contend that exposure to sexually explicit ma 
is a social threat because erotica increases the likelihood of 
crimes among those viewing it. It is through this contention: 
the public belief in it—that our citizens support and encou 
police intervention as a means of controlling sex crimes thi 
control of erotica. This leads us to the whole question of 
legislation of morality (Becker, 1963) and its resultant "cri 
without victims" (Schur, 1965). Hidden by our desire to reduce: 
sex crimes is the more fundamental issue of freedom of spee 
for when it comes to reducing aggressive sexual behavior, 
ends may seem to justify the means. 

The data, however, do not support the initial premise 
exposure to erotica in itself leads to sexual offenses. In fa 
Goldstein and Kant (1971) found that rapists had significantly 
less exposure to erotica than controls, and Ben-Veniste (1971) 
reported a dramatic reduction in sex offenses following the 
legalization of erotica in Denmark. Our data indicated an over- 
representative Chinese participation in the erotic marketplace, 
while crime statistics failed to cite a single sex crime within the 
Chinese. community (San Francisco Police Department, 1971). 

These data, therefore, more than suggest to us the necessity 
for a reevaluation of the norms of our society, Blue Laws which 
legislate morality, and the hypothesis that exposure to erotica 
playsa causative role in the emergence of the sex criminal. Because 
the average consumer is not some "degenerate from the dregs 
of society” but is: white, middle-aged, married, college educated, 
employed in a white-collar occupation or better, and earning 
$12,000 or more per year. In demographic terms, he is a model 
of American achievement—the backbone of the nation. | 
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The Danish liberalization of legal prosecution and of laws concerning 
pornography and the ensuing high availability of such materials present 
a unique opportunity of testing hypotheses concerning the relationship 
between pornography and sex offenses. It is shown that concurrently 
with the increasing availability of pornography there was a significant 
decrease in the number of sex offenses registered by the police in . 
Copenhagen. On the basis of various investigations, including a survey 
of public attitudes and studies of the police, it was established that 
atleast in one type of offense (child molestation) the decrease represents 
a real reduction in the number of offenses committed. Various factors 
suggest that the availability of pornography was the direct cause of 
this decrease. 


One of the traditional fears about pornography is that 
exposure to such material may trigger bizarre sexual responses 
in certain abnormal individuals, leading to the commitment of 
serious sex crimes (Clor, 1969; Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography, 1970; Berkowitz, 1971). If this conjecture were 
well-founded, one would have to expect an increase in the number 
of sex crimes in a country like Denmark, where pornography 
during recent years has been easily available (Ben-Veniste, 1971; 
Kutchinsky, 1971a, in press). As can be seen in Figure 1, there 
has been no such increase—in fact, the number of sex crimes 
has decreased rather dramatically since 1967. From a fairly steady 
annual average of 85 cases of sexual offenses per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, the number was reduced within three years to an average 
of less than 50 cases. Clearly, the trigger hypothesis of pornography 
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FIGURE 1. pe 
Incidence of all sex offenses (except incest) known to the police in 
Denmark during the period 1948-1970. 


must be rejected. The question is whether the opposite theory, 
often called the “safety-valve” theory [Kronhausen & Kronhausen, 
1964], has gained any support. Does the decrease in registered | 
sex crimes in Denmark have anything to do with the easy availability 
of pornography? d 
This article presents a digest of a number of investigations 
aimed at answering this question.! For various practical reasons 


"Тһе studies were initiated b 


Pornography and supported financially partly by the Commission, partly 
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FIGURE 2. Я 
Sex offenses against females, known to the police in Copenhagen during 
the period 1959-1970. Index 100 — 895 cases. 


we shall concentrate on Copenhagen and on sex crimes committed 
by males against females. The analysis consists of two parts: a 
descriptive one (was there really a decrease?) and an explanatory 
one (why did the decrease occur there and then?) . ў 
The change in the total yearly number of sex crimes against 
females known to the police in Copenhagen during the period 
1959-1970 is presented in Figure 2. It can be seen that there 
was a somewhat irregular downward trend until 1965, but thereaf- 
ter the decrease became steady and substantial. In Table 1 these 
data are broken down into various types of crime, showing that 
there has been a considerable decrease in all types of sexual 
offenses except rape. The largest changes were found in peeping, 
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verbal indecency, and offenses against girls (mainly cases of child 
molestation). 

Descriptions of trends in crime statistics are in themselves 
not very informative. These figures only represent registrations 
made by the police, and it is well known that such registrations 
are the result of a complicated selection process. This process 
may be viewed as a chain of "decisions": A person decides whether 
or not to commit a criminal act; the object of this act "decides" 
whether or not to consider itself a victim of a crime and whether 
or not to report it to the police; the police, finally, decide whether 
or not to accept the complaint and to register an offense. The 
chain begins and ends with the legislative decision whether or 
not certain types of acts should be included in the criminal 
law—and accordingly in the crime statistics. At each of these 
junctures there may have been changes in the "decision process" 
leading to the exclusion of acts from the crime statistics which 
would earlier have been included. The factors responsible for 
the decrease may of course differ from one type of crime to 
another, and changes may have occurred at more than one 
juncture. } 

Two possible reasons for the decrease in the statistics examined 
here may immediately be excluded. During the period in question 
and concerning the crimes in question there were no legislative 
changes nor any changes in the official registration procedures 
which could have excluded any act, earlier included, from being 
registered. In other words, the decrease was not merely a technical 
artifact. Given that, the following possibilities remain: 

1. The actual number of crimes committed may have decreased. (Only 

in this case need we consider the possibility of a safety-valve effect 

of pornography.) 

2. The reporting frequency may have been reduced due toa change 

in the victims’ definition of these acts as being criminal or not, 

and/or their tendency to report to the police when they felt 

3 whe pone h hanged their reaction to people reporting 
. е police ma ave chai 2 
sex cue tics may have stopped filing complaints which they 
would earlier have accepted. \ 

Three different types of data were gathered in order to assess 

‘mization and attitudes in the 


these possibilities. A survey of victi rat 
general population was carried out with the purpose of ascertaining 


whether there had been a change in the social definition of and 
the readiness to report sex crimes. А series of interviews m 

a pilot study on legal attitudes gave some information ч ut 
changes in the attitudes and unofficial registration procedures 
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of the police. Finally, certain comparisons of all cases known 
to the police in various years could be used to test hypotheses 
concerning the decrease. This article presents a brief account 
of the major (and in some cases preliminary) findings, concentrat- 
ing on four types of sex crimes: exhibitionism, peeping, physical 
indecency towards women, and physical indecency towards girls—with 
a special emphasis on the two latter types. These four types 
constitute about 85% of all cases of heterosexual sex crimes known 
to the police in Copenhagen. 


Ровис ATTITUDES TOWARDS SEX CRIMES 


The possibility of changes in the victims’ definitions of and 
attitudes towards reporting sexual offenses was investigated in 
an interview study of 198 men and 200 women, carried out in 
Copenhagen in December 1969. The respondents constituted a 
representative sample of the Copenhagen population, aged 18 
to 60 (for a detailed account of this study, see Kutchinsky, in 

ress). 
A series of questions were designed to obtain some idea about 
what people in general considered “a sex crime.” As suggested 
above, the idea was that due to a more relaxed atmosphere a 
number of sexual acts earlier considered criminal might no longer 
be seen in that light. They might still be considered annoying 
or even offensive, but they had lost their quality of being “criminal,” 


a quality which is probably a necessary condition for reporting. 


an act to the police. Eight different cases of sexual interference, 
phrased in one or two sentences, were described to the respon- 
dents. In each case the respondents were asked to tell whether, 
in their personal opinion, this act was to be considered criminal 
or not. Although no directly comparable data from earlier studies 
"s available, the results nevertheless provide some important 
clues. 

While the definition of an act as criminal may be considered 
a necessary condition for reporting it to the police, it would 
certainly not be a sufficient condition. For a number of reasons, 
a person who feels victimized by a sex crime may decide not 
to report it (see Kutchinsky, in press). Even if there had been 
no change in people's conceptions about sex crimes, serious 
changes in the readiness to report such acts might account for 
at least part of the decrease in the police figures. Therefore 
another part of the interview was designed to bear on attitudes 
towards reporting sex crimes, as well as changes in such attitudes. 
Four different crimes were described, each representing one 
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typical example of the four types that we are concerned with. 
The respondents were asked how they would react if they 
themselves (occasionally the respondent's child or wife) were the 
victims. Furthermore, respondents over 25 years of age were 
asked what they would have done if the same thing had happened 
10 years ago. 

Finally, questions were asked about the respondents' own 
experience as victims of sex crimes. Comparisons with the police 
statistics indicated that, in spite of the low numbers, the victimiza- 
tion data were fairly valid; nevertheless they will only be used 
to indicate approximations of actual reporting frequencies of the 
various types of crime. 

Exhibitionism 

The interview survey findings indicated that between 1959 
and 1969 there was a change in people's attitudes towards 
exhibitionism, which may account for at least a major part of 
the 5895 decrease in the number of cases known to the police. 
Indecent exposure probably has the lowest reporting frequency 
of all sex crimes. However, it was estimated that while 10 years 
ago the actual reporting frequency was not higher than 10%, 
it might easily have dropped since to about 4%—equal to a 60% 
decrease in the number of cases reported. The changing views 
on exhibitionism were also indicated by considerable differences” 
between younger and older age groups, both in the number of 
respondents who would consider such a case a criminal act, and 
in the number of respondents who would report it to the police 
(Kutchinsky, 1972b; in press). 

Peeping 

The survey data indicated that only a small fraction of the 
80% decrease in police statistics on peeping between 1959. and 
1969 could be explained by changes in public attitudes. Reporting 
frequencies of this type of crime are fairly high. It was estimate 
that a minimum of 40% of all cases detected were reported to 
the police (although not necessarily registered by the police)—and 
extremely few respondents indicated that they had changed their 
minds about this. The conclusion was corroborated by the fact 


that all age groups shared more or less the same attitudes towards 


is article refer to differences that 
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peepers and towards reporting such cases to the police. The fact 
about peeping seems to be that it is considered an intrusion upon 
privacy more than an act of sexual indecency. Accordingly, it 
is not so much influenced by the changing views on sex and 
on minor sex crimes. 


Physical Indecency towards Women 


The survey data indicated that the 56% decrease in registered 
cases of physical indecency towards women might fully, or at 
least to a large extent, be explained by a reduced reporting 
frequency of this type of incidence. This conclusion was based 
on several facts. First, reporting frequency was generally rather 
low (there is little point in making numerical estimates, since 
the degree of seriousness varies considerably) and a fairly large 
proportion of respondents mentioned that they had changed their 
attitudes towards reporting such incidents. Second, women tended 
to look considerably more leniently upon minor cases of indecency 
than did men. Finally, among the female respondents there were 
highly significant differences between younger and older age 
groups, both in the definition of indecency as "a criminal act" 
andin the tendency to report such cases to the police. For instance, 
when comparing female respondents under the age-of 30 to those 
of 40 and above there were about twice as many among the 
older as among the younger who would consider a case of “touching 
woman's breast in streetcar” a criminal act (about 40% and 20%, 
respectively). These age differences among the female respondents 
are especially significant, since the majority of victims of physical 
indecency are very youngwomen. Thus, the decrease in the number 
of cases reported to the police may not only be due to a generally 
more tolerant view of minor sexual interferences. First and 
foremost, perhaps, it may be due to the fact that a “new generation 


of victims” has come of age—a group less concerned about these 


things than the older generation. 
Physical Indecency towards Girls 


„Тһе category physical indecency towards girls constitutes mainly 
child molestation. Findings indicated that only a slight fraction 
of the 69% decrease from 1959 to 1969 in cases registered by 
the police could be explained as being due to a reduced reporting 
frequency. No less than 93% of the respondents would consider 
a specified and typical case of child molestation criminal, a 
viewpoint which was shared by men and women and all age groups 
_ alike. This fact rather excludes the liability of any change in 

the social definition of this type of crime. Furthermore, reporting 
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frequency of offenses against children is rather high (it could 
be estimated to be at least 50%, depending of course upon the 
severity of the case), and very few respondents said they had 
changed their views in this respect. When comparing parents 
to nonparents of children aged 3 to 14 years, a highly significant 
difference in reporting readiness appeared. Parents (either sex) 
in the 25-29 age range, would tend to report a case of “indecency 
towards a 5-year-old girl" considerably more often than nonparents 
in the same age group (7346 vs. 3996). In fact, the high percentage 
of potential reporters to the police was found in this category 
of respondents—the young parents—who could be expected to 
have both the most realistic and the most consequential views 
on this type of sex crimes. Thus, in contrast to the "new generation 
of adult female victims" there is no indication of a “new generation 
of parents of child victims" who are less concerned about having 
the offender punished. The possibility does remain that the child 
victims may have changed in their reaction to sexual interference 
as well as their tendency to tell parents about such incidents. 
If such a change has occurred, however, it would likely be in 
the direction of greater awareness of such incidents on the part 
of the children as well as an increased tendency to talk to the 
parents about it. In other words, changes in child victim attitudes 
combined with unchanged parental attitudes toward child mo- 
lestation would likely have led to an increase rather than a reduced 
reporting frequency. 0 

In conclusion, the survey of attitudes towards sex crimes 
in Copenhagen offered a tentative solution to the puzzle of the 
apparent decrease in two types of crime, exhibitionism and physical 
indecency towards adult females. It may well be that crimes 1n 
these two categories are less often reported. Other factors may 
also have served to reduce the number, but the information. so 
far available suggests that such factors are not necessary. As far 
as peeping and child molestation are concerned, the survey 
excluded, convincingly although tentatively, the possibility that 
the decrease in registered cases could be due to changing attitudes 
among the general populace, leaving-only two possibilities. Either 


the d i a change in police attitudes or there has 
Wen joi inal acts of these 


been a real decrease in the number of crimi 
types committed. 
CHANGES IN POLICE ATTITUDES 


i i ibili the decrease 
I shall now deal briefly with the possibility that the 
in registered sex crimes may have been due to an unofficial E 
in police attitudes towards such crimes, resulting in a 
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tendency to register reports. Two minor investigations provided 
information about this question. One study provided quantitative 
data about the attitudes of 50 young policemen towards sex crimes 
compared to their attitudes towards other types of crimes, as 
well as the attitudes of various other groups. A Danish version 
of the Sellin-Wolfgang questionnaire for the measurement of 
attitudes towards crime was used in this pilot study (Sellin & 
Wolfgang, 1964). In another study, qualitative information about 
sex crimes was obtained through a series of semistructured 
interviews with police officers from various ranks. 

The former investigation showed that policemen tend to 
consider sex crimes rather seriously, both in comparison to other 
groups of persons and when compared to other types of crimes 
such as crimes of property. For example, a case of sexual assault 
on a woman (with no physical harm done) obtained the same 
average score as a $1000 robbery, while a case of indecent exposure 
ranked the same as "breaking into a locked car, driving, and 
leaving it unharmed in another place." The list did not contain 
any cases of peeping. : 

The information obtained through interviews with police 
officers was also rather inconclusive as far as peeping is concerned. 
While high ranking officers would maintain that all cases reported 
were duly registered, some officers of lower rank said that 
policemen sometimes try to calm people down instead of taking 
action when minor cases of sexual interference are reported, and 


sometimes these cases would not be filed. On the other hand, ` 


all officers strongly and spontaneously asserted that all cases of 
indecency towards children (including attempts) were not only 
carefully registered, but also seriously investigated. 

.. The conclusions that can be drawn from these findings vary 
with the category of offense. As far as exhibitionism and indecency 
towards women are concerned, it is possible that the decrease 
in the most trifling cases of these two types may be due to the 
combined effects of a more relaxed public attitude and a more 
relaxed police attitude. In general, I would tend to consider the 
former much more important than the latter. 

For peeping, no firm conclusion can be reached. While it 
seems quite certain that the decrease cannot be due to a change 
in reporting frequency among the general population, the possi- 
bility cannot be excluded that at least part of the decrease may 
be attributed to an unofficial change in the handling of this type 
of crime by the Police. On the other hand, there are reasons 
(see below) to think that the real cause of the decrease may be 
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found in changes in offender behavior rather than police behavior. 

In the category “indecency toward girls,” our findings so 
far have excluded both the possibility of a change in reporting 
frequency by the public and in registration frequency by the 
police. Accordingly, the only possibility left seems to be that there 
has been a very substantial decrease in the actual number of 
crimes of this type committed. 


SUBSTANTIATING THE CONCLUSIONS 


Is there a way of testing these tentative conclusions through 
more direct observation of crime data? An immediate answer 
to the question, How many cases of this or that type were actually 
committed, for instance, in 1959 and 1969?, cannot be obtained. 
Even the most refined victimization survey would fail in such 
a task. However, there is another way of comparing:crime data 
from the two years. A comparison of some of the characteristics 
of the cases reported “then” and “now” yields evidence sufficient 
to either falsify or support some of our conclusions. 

In a comparative study, all cases of sexual offenses registered 
by the police in Copenhagen in 1959, 1965, 1969, and 1970 
were analyzed in detail on the basis of available records, and 
the seriousness of each case was assessed by means of objectively 
defined criteria. Some of the evidence on seriousness and on 
age of the victim in two types of sex crimes, namely physical 
indecency towards women and physical indecency towards girls, 
will be considered. 


Physical Indecency towards Women 

A decrease during the 1960s in the registered number of 
cases of physical indecency towards women 1s thought to be due 
primarily to a change in women’s conceptions of minor sexual 
interferences as criminal and a decrease in their readiness to 
report such cases to the police. If it were true that such a change 
had occurred, the decrease in reporting frequency would be 
expected to vary according to the seriousness of the crime—the 
more trifling the crime, the greater the reduction. In other words, 
when comparing cases of indecency towards women reported 
a decade ago and reported today, one would expect to find a 
significantly greater reduction in the nonserious than in the serious 
cases. і 
This expectation was fulfilled. When all registered cases were 
divided into three categories of seriousness (low, medium, and 
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high), there was an 84% decrease in the low seriousness category 
between 1959 and 1970 while the cases with high seriousness 
only decreased by 32%. Significantly, in cases of rape, the most 
serious type of sex crime against women, there was no decrease 
at all. 

Important evidence for the above conclusion concerning the 
decrease in reporting frequency was the finding of a difference 
between the attitudes of younger and older women towards sex 
crimes. In fact, it was proposed thata major reason for the decrease 
might be that a “new generation of victims” had appeared on 
the scene who were less concerned about minor sexual interfer- 
ences. If this were true, one would expect to find a significantly 
greater reduction of cases reported by young victims than by 
older ones. This expectation too was fulfilled: The number of 
registered victims aged 15-21 years decreased by 85% between 
1959 and 1970, while during the same period the number of 
victims who were over 21 only decreased by 32%. 


Physical Indecency toward Girls 


Our investigations so far seemed to exclude the possibility 
that there has been a reduction in reporting frequency for child 
molestation. Based on the same logic as above, this conclusion 
would be strongly supported—in fact confirmed—if a com parison 
between cases reported “then” and “now” did not show a larger 
decrease in the nonserious cases than in the serious ones. This 
expectation was fulfilled: The reduction in registered cases was 
about the same at all levels of seriousness. In fact, the mean 
"seriousness score" for this type of crime was exactly the same 
in 1959 as in 1969. 

In respect to indecency towards children, seriousness and 
age are related. If, then, the decrease were due to a reduced 
reporting frequency, a larger decrease would be expected in the 
number of older children victimized than in the number of very 
young victims. The comparison showed that there was not a larger 
reduction among older victims—rather, the greatest reduction 
Was seen in cases where the victims were 4—7 years of age. 

Y A comparison of the ages of the victims of child molestation 
in the four years, 1959, 1965, 1969, and 1970, showed a very 
interesting trend. The decrease in the registered number of cases occurred 
earlier in the decade for the younger victims. This finding not only 


clearly serves to reject a hypothesis of the decrease being due 
to a reduction in reporting frequency, it also strongly supports 
the conclusion that the decrease must primarily have been a real 


| 
| 
| 
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one. Whatever factor influenced offenders of children towards 
committing fewer offenses, it had an early and strong impact 
on cases involving girls 4-5 years of age (it had little effect on 
the few cases where the victims were below the age of 4). It 
had a somewhat later, but eventually just as strong, influence 
on cases involving victims aged 6-11 years. Finally, the decrease 
in cases involving victims aged 12-14 years occurred rather late 
and was less substantial. 

The figures concerning offenses against girls 4-5 years of 
age are especially illustrative. In 1959, 52 cases were registered 
by the police in Copenhagen; by 1964 the number had gone 
down to 36; one year later, in 1965, the figure dropped to 16 
cases, The subsequent years showed no further decrease; there 
were 19 cases of offenses against girls in this age group in 1969 
and in 1970. The year 1965, which alone counted for a 56% 
decrease in child molestation of this age group, was incidentally 
the year in which the first hard-core pornographic picture maga- 
zines appeared in Denmark, selling, according to one estimate, 
over two million copies (Ben-Veniste, 1971). 


IN SEARCH OF A ‘CAUSAL EXPLANATION 


Having localized the decrease in some types of crimes pri- 
marily with the offender, in other types primarily with the victim, 
we now search for a causal explanation. To come out even, we 
would have to point out one (set of) causal factor(s) which 
influenced the peepers and the offenders against little girls, but 
not (or only to a slight extent) the exhibitionists and the offenders 
against adult women. And we would have to find another (set 
of) causal factor(s) which influenced the victims of indecent 
exposure and indecency towards adult women, but not the victims 
of peeping and chiid molestation. This is not the occasion for 
an exhaustive analysis of possibilities. I shall restrict myself to 
a brief discussion of two obviously relevant factors, both of which 


appear to have a temporal coincidence with the decrease. 
"P s P ual mores 


The first one has to do with the general change in sex 
and attitudes which has taken place in Denmark during recent 
years. The indications of such a change are numerous, the alleged 
results being greater sexual freedom for both men and өле 
fewer prejudices, less double morality, more openness, and $ 
on. On the whole, however, there is hardly any doubt that to 


au ion” i tion 
the vast majority of people, the “sexual revolution" 1s à revolu 
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of the mind rather than the body: The change is a change of 
attitudes rather than of behavior. 

It is conceivable that some sex offenders may have benefited 
from this general change in the sexual climate, obtaining adequate 
sexual relationships to the exclusion of the need to commit sex 
crimes. It is also to be expected that, in the long run, a more 
sensible sex education may serve to reduce the number of sex 
crimes committed. It is quite unthinkable, however, that this 
"sexual mores" factor through influencing potential offenders 
could be responsible for, for instance, the 6096 reduction in cases 
of child molestation within the period 1965-69. 

Rather, the "sexual mores" factor may have affected certain 
victims, making them less inclined to report minor sex offenses 
to the police. That such a change has indeed taken place was 
clearly demonstrated with respect to such types of sex crimes as 
indecent exposure and indecency towards adult women. Our 
investigations also showed that there has been no change or only 
a slight change in public attitudes towards serious sex crimes 
(rape, child molestation) or frightening sex crimes (peeping). ` 

In other words, the general change in the sexual climate 
in Denmark could directly explain the decrease in indecency 
towards adult women and in exhibitionism, but not the very 
substantial decreases in peeping and child molestation. We are 
forced to look for another factor, and we need not search for 
long. The high availability of pornography in Denmark is too 
spectacular to be overlooked. During the 1960s Denmark experi- 
enced a "porno wave" with two rather distinctive phases. After 
1961 a steeply accelerating number of pornographic books were 
sold in Denmark. This phase culminated in 1967, the year in 
which a penal law ban on pornographic literature was repealed— 
and very soon the porno books were out (Kutchinsky, 1973). 
However, after 1965 the second phase of the porno wave took 
over: Millions of hard-core pornographic picture magazines in 
increasing numbers, variety, and audacity became available. This 
second wave culminated in 1969, the year in which the sale of 
pornographic pictures was legalized to persons 16 years of age 
and over. 

There 1s some indication that the availability of pornography 
may have directly affected attitudes towards indecent exposure, 
while it had no effects on the victims of physical indecency. More 
Interesting, however, is the question of whether the availability 
of pornography has affected potential or earlier sex offenders. 


The likelihood that Peepers may have welcomed the pornog- 
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raphy as an adequate substitute for peeping needs no discussion. 
In a certain sense, Denmark during recent years has been a 
“peepers paradise" [Kutchinsky, 1972a]. 

Less evident would seem to be the idea that potential or 
former offenders of little children should have been able to use 
pornography instead. Two objections to this idea come to mind. 
The first objection is based on the findings in several studies 
that sex offenders are, as a rule, not more acquainted with 
pornography nor more sexually aroused by such material than 
are other males—in fact, such differences as are found tend to 
be in the opposite direction (Gebhard, Gagnon, Pomeroy, & 
Christenson, 1965; Thorne, Haupt, & Allen, 1966; Goldstein, 
Kant, Judd, Rice, & Green, 1971; Walker, 1971; Cook & Fosen, 
1971; Johnson, Kupperstein, & Peters, 1971; Davis & Braucht, 
1971). One reason for this could be that the use of pornography 
requires the ability to empathize and fantasize, an ability which 
is correlated with education. The poorly educated, a group to 
which the majority of sex offenders belong, "are apt to be much 
more pragmatic and require something more concrete in order 
to respond [Gebhard et al., 1965, p. 671]." 

This objection seems relevant to the “pornography factor" 
theory of the decrease as far as the effects of pornographic 
literature are concerned. The abundance of pornographic books 
could be expected to serve as "safety valves" only for the better 
educated (or more intelligent) potential sex offenders. Picture 
pornography, on the other hand, is not affected by this objection; 
on the contrary, one might expect that these full-color magazines 
and films with the reputation of "leaving nothing to fantasy 
would be very well suited as a means of sexual stimulation for 
persons with a poor imagination, persons who need "something 
more concrete." Indeed, our survey of the general population 
in Copenhagen showed that in Denmark, unlike even the most 
recent studies in the United States (e.g., Abelson, Cohen, Heaton, 
& Suder, 1971), there is no relation between. the use of pornogra- 
phy and the level of education. The findings in Denmark, E 
fact, indicate that the relation between acquaintance with pornog- 
raphy and level of education may simply be a function of the 
accessibility and the cost of the material. When рек Û 
scarce and expensive, ti is naturally more often obtained by the 


privileged groups. ^ 5 ; 
Тһе sh objection that might be raised against the фе 

of pornography as an adequate substitute to offenses agal sd 

children concerns the content of pornographic magazines а 
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films. Without exception, the visual pornography of the late 1960s 
depicted adult models; how could this type of pornography appeal 
to pedophile offenders? The answer may be found in the literature 
concerning this type of offender. According to Gebhard et al. 
(1965), only one-fourth to one-third of the sexual offenders of 
girls examined were classified as pedophiles, and in about half 
of those cases "some degree of socio-sexual deprivation existed 
at the time of the offense, which may have triggered the behavior 
[p. 74]." Gebhard et al. further mentioned that "the term 
‘pedophile’ is somewhat unfortunate since these men did not 
consciously prefer children as sexual partners, but simply found 
them acceptable [p. 74]." In other words, to the majority of 
sexual offenders against children the criminal interference with 
children was not a coveted goal in itself; rather it served as а 
poor substitute for a preferred, but unobtainable normal hetero- 
sexual experience. A number of other facts about the heterosexual 
offender of children (discussed by Gebhard et al., 1965) are 
relevant: he is usually “moralistic and conservative. . . . caught 
in a conflict between [his] morals and [his] behavior [p. 81]; 
in contrast to most other sex offenders he responds rather 
positively to pornography; he tends to masturbate rather fre- 
quently; and his masturbation fantasies are quite average, that 
is, he does not especially fantasize about children. 

The changes in the pornographic scene in Copenhagen 
coincide exactly with the general decrease in sex offenses against 
female children. This holds both for the rapid decrease in offenses 
between 1965 and 1969 (the years of the "picture porno wave") 
and for the fact that there was in 1970 neither any further decrease 
nor any significant increase. The 1970 pornography did not differ 
in quality or in quantity from the 1969 pornography. In other 
words, those who were able to make use of this kind of substi- 
tute—apparently about two-thirds—had done so before 1970 (for 
developments after 1970, see Kutchinsky, in press). So far no 
one has been able to point to any factor other than the availability 
of pornography which could explain the specific course of the 
decrease in sex offenses against girls. 

„For the sake of completeness, the question of why the 
availability of pornography apparently did not affect exhibitionists 
as well as offenders against adult women, including rapists, must 
be examined. 

The possibility that some exhibitionists have been able to 
use pornography should not be excluded. On the whole, however, 
one can hardly expect that a person who enjoys so much being 
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looked at that he scorns the risk of arrest and punishment would 
readily substitute looking at others for self-exposure. 

As far as offenses against adult women are concerned, the 
explanation is quite simple—with Gebhard et al. at hand. Accord- 
ing to these investigators, the offender against adult women is 
in almost every respect a striking contrast to the offender against 
children. As a rule, the former is not socio-sexually deprived, 
rather he is “very strongly heterosexual and . . . interested (and 
singularly successful) in gratifying [his] sexual desires with adult 
females. The other outlets. . . were unimportant [1965, p. 131]." 
He is a "simple, unimaginative, impulsive opportunist [who] seeks 
gratification of [his] desires by the easiest and most immediate 
route with a minimum of reflection . . . He is the sort of man 
who is doomed to land in jail on some minor charge sooner 
or later, and the sexual element is almost fortuitous [p. 132]." 
In other words, the offender against women (and here we may 
include the rapist) would be the last one of whom to expect 
that he could use pornography instead of the offense. The criminal 
act was not a substitute, therefore it could not be substituted 
by pornography. 


CONCLUSION 


The unexpected outcome of this analysis is that the high 
availability of hard-core pornography in Denmark was most 
probably the very direct cause of a considerable decrease in at 
least one type of serious sex offense, namely, child molestation. 
Between 1965 (the first year of the availability of hard-core 
pornographic pictures) and 1969 (the year of the repeal of the 
Penal Law ban, and of peak production), the number of cases 
of this type dropped from 220 to 87. The implication of our 
conclusion is that a large number of such offenses have been 
avoided since the late 1960s, because potential offenders obtained 
sufficient sexual satisfaction through the use of pornography, 
most probably combined with masturbation. _ 

The task ahead is to submit this implication to а number 
of direct tests. This would seem to be fairly easy. In D 
we may compare, among other things, the use of PO ME y 
by sexual recidivists and nonrecidivists (data not yet publis! " 
show that the number of recidivists has decreased just as muc 
asthe number of first offenders). In countries where рош | 
is not readily available, controlled experiments might be се "ys ч 
in which pornography is used in the therapy of "child molesto 
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and “peepers” on probation. The pornography and the 
is placed at the disposal of potential sex offenders i 
experiments should perhaps resemble the "Danish expe 
rather closely. It is quite likely that the type, the dos: 
not least the relaxed community attitudes towards porno 
are important aspects of any "substitution" process. 
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Data from 365 subjects from seven types of social groups (jail inmates, 
college students of three ethnic backgrounds, members of Catholic 
and Protestant religious organizations) were examined. While amount 
of exposure was negatively related to the overall index of character, 
the relationship held primarily for those subjects first exposed after 
age 17. Amount of exposure to pornography was positively related 
to self-acknowledged sexual “deviance” at all ages of first exposure. 
Exposure was also related to a number of life history variables indicating 
early significant heterosexual experience and a greater involvement 
in homosexual and deviant sexual practices. А number of analyses 
were undertaken to explore the possible causal status which exposure 
to pornography may have with respect to sexual deviance. The pattern 
of obtained results leaves open the possibility that early exposure to 
pornography plays some causal role in the development of sexually 
deviant life styles or the possibility that exposure 18 merely part of 
ог a product of adopting a sexually deviant life style. 


The aim of this paper is to report the results of a retrospective 
survey which was designed to evaluate relationships among expo- 
sure to pornography, moral character, and deviant sexual behav- 
ior. The procedures and findings are reported in greater de 
in our report to the Commission on Obscenity and Pornography 
(Davis & Braucht, 1971). The impetus of research comes partly 
Írom public concern about the consequences of being expo 
to pornography and partly from general theoretical ideas about 
character development. 
Correspondence regarding this article may be addressed to K. E. Davis, 
ation Building, E of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 29208. 
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In general, one would expect character and sexual behavio 
to be a product of the kinds of examples and specific traini 
that the person has received. Thus, one would expect to 
a greater number of character defects where family and neigh! 
hood conditions are most detrimental, i.e., where the person wa 
exposed to few models of moral and prosocial behavior and te 
many instances of deviance.! The general expectation also hi 
for sexual deviance. 

Two kinds of hypotheses about exposure to pornography 
seem equally plausible. One is that, because character is to 4 
substantial degree formed by the early teens, exposure to pornog: 
raphy is a voluntary matter that largely reflects the character 
one has. In this case, exposure to pornography is simply a 
of a generally deviant life style. The alternative hypothesis 
that character, even though partly formed by this age perii 
is still open to influence by experience and that the content: 
pornography exercises a detrimental influence on it, partic 
in the area of the quality of interpersonal relationships and mor 
reasoning. An implication of this hypothesis is that the detrimental 
AN of pornography is greater the earlier the age at whicli 
it is seen. 


The hypothesis that views character as a determinant of 


sexual inhibitions, reflecting а generally uninhibited or de 
sexual life. Alternatively, the exposure to pornography could be 
part of an early life history conducive to later sexual deviance. 

To evaluate these competing hypotheses, we utilized a re 


number of subjects, representing a wide range of characi e 
deviance, and family background, could be studied. 


. Deviance is used throughout this paper to imply that the behavi 

inquestion violates conventional standards of acceptable behavior, and usi 
to the degree that the behavior is illegal. Deviance thus does not impl 
(a) infrequent behavior (half of the sample acknowledges engaging in Peeping 
Tom activity), (b) mental illness, nor (c) “unnatural” behavior. We recogniz 
that some behaviors conventionally labelled as deviant are currently in a 
of considerable change and controversy, 
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METHOD 


Three hundred sixty-five male subjects, from eleven different 
natural groups representing seven different types of subject, were 
participants in the study. The seven kinds of populations sampled 
were: inmates of the Denver City and County Jail (felons and 
misdemeanants), Mexican-American college students (from three 
different local campuses), black college students (from two 
campuses), white fraternity members from a liberal fraternity 
on one campus, conservative Protestant students from two 
campuses, liberal Protestant students from one campus, and 
Roman Catholic seminarians studying for the priesthood. 

All participants in the study were males between 18 and 
30 years old (mean age = 22.2, median 21.6). The racial-ethnic 
composition of the 365 subjects was 73 blacks, 172 whites, and 
120 Mexican-Americans. Twenty-five percent had not completed 
high school, and only 50% had some college. Seventeen percent | 
of the men in the sample were married. Fifty-five percent of 
the sample had been arrested one or more times, and 25% of 
the sample had been arrested several times. In a number of respects 
the sample was one in which an extremely wide range of putative 
deviance, character, and background factors were represented. 

From each of the eleven natural groups volunteers were 
solicited for participation in the study. Each potential participant 
was presented with a brief description of what his participation 
would entail and theri was required to give his informed consent 
to participate. 


Assessment of Major Variables 


Assessment of the major variables of family deviance, neigh- 
borhood and peer group deviance, exposure to pornography, 
age of earliest exposure to pornography, and sexual deviance 
was accomplished wholly by retrospective self-report through 
questionnaires. A complete report of the items used, er 
procedures, and statistical properties of these measures may 


found in Davis and Braucht (1971). Е 

То place exposure to pornography in its broader context, 
anumber of scales reflecting deviance in the home, neighborhood, 
and peer group circumstances were developed. Two global ш 
mary scales used in subsequent analyses are based on the wie 
of Jessor, Graves, Hanson, and Jessor (1969). A measure of family 
pathology was composed of six subscales reflecting the оа 
of deviant family models, sexually deviant models, absence o 
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supervision and sanctions within the family, and quality of parental 
relations and discipline. The global scale had quite satisfactory 
internal consistency as indicated by a Scott's homogeneity ratio 
of 0.29 and a Cronbach's alpha of 0.71. A parallel measure of 
neighborhood deviance and patterns of association with criminally 
and sexually deviant peers was also constructed. The overall scale 
had a homogeneity ratio of 0.49 and an alpha of 0.80. 

Assessment of exposure to pornography and age of earliest 

exposure included self-reports of exposure to and purchase of 
seven different classes of pornography (e.g., group sex, animal- 
human sex, homosexuality, and others) conveyed by printed 
matter, pictures, and films. The overall 28-item measure's resultant 
homogeneity ratio was 0.49, and the obtained Cronbach's alpha 
was 0.83, reflecting the measures' consistency and internal reliabil- 
ity. : 
A T-item scale assessed the earliest age of exposure to the 
7 kinds of pornography. This measure showed an extremely high 
level of internal consistency, with an obtained Cronbach's alpha 
of 0.91. ` 

Four component aspects of moral character were assessed: 
(a) moral blindness—whether or not the subject recognized a 
situation as one involving a moral decision; (b) moral inclination— 
the degree to which subjects were inclined to act on a moral, 
rather than a self-interest or personal pleasure basis; (c) level 
of moral reasoning—assessed by a classification system developed 
by Kohlberg (1969); and (d) interpersonal character. 

The level of moral reasoning component of our character 
assessment was included because one of the features of life is 
that a person may make a "moral" choice but defend that choice 
in nonmoral ways and, even when using moral reasons, use quite 
different moral principles in defending the choice. Kohlberg 
(1969) has devoted a significant part of his professional life to 
classifying the forms of moral reasoning and to charting their 
development. Samples of moral reasoning of our subjects were 
classified into one of Kohlberg's five stages of reasoning, de- 
fined—from the lowest to the highest level—as: (a) punishment 
and obedience orientation; (b) naive instrumental hedonism; (c) 
good boy morality of maintaining good relations, approval of 
others; (d) authority maintaining morality; and (e) morality of 
contract and of democratically accepted law. 

Because of the way that man-woman relations are portrayed 
in pornographic writing and films (see Kronhausen & Kronhausen, 
1967), it is plausible that a person widely exposed to such materials 
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is thereby exposed to examples of exploitative shallow interper- 
sonal relationships, and thus might come to view man-woman 
relationships purely in terms of personal gratification and sexual 
release. Our concern in including interpersonal character ratings 
in our character assessment follows from this conceptualization 
(see Putman, Davis, & Braucht, 1971, for an elaboration of the 
rationale and characteristics of this instrument). Because the 
quality of one's interpersonal relationships are best known to 
those who have such relationships with one and can observe one 
interacting with others, this aspect of character is intrinsically 
interpersonal. In such a case it seemed wise to go to associates 
who were likely to know something about our subjects' interper- 
sonal béhavior and hence be in a good position to judge their 
character. For this reason, each subject was asked to provide 
the name of one man and one woman who knew him well enough 
to respond to a personality report. At least one peer rating was 
obtained for all but ten. participants. These peer ratings were 
designed to distinguish persons merely alienated from conven- 


` tional morality from those who had no sense of right and wrong, 


and to distinguish those who were more exploitative in their 
relationships with women. Thus, choice of moral alternatives and 
inclinations to act on a moral basis when faced with moral 
dilemmas, performance on a moral reasoning task, and peer 
judgments of interpersonal character were included in our mea- 
sure of moral character. 

A single measure of the major variable—overall level of moral 
and interpersonal character—was constructed by combining in 
an unweighted fashion the four component measures after scores . 
on each had been normalized. The resultant measure had a mean 
of 5.00 and a standard deviation of 0.68. The internal consistency 
of this measure is indicated by the obtained values of 0.28 for 
Scott's homogeneity ratio and 0.61 for Cronbach's alpha coeffi- 
cient. * р 
Assessment of sexual deviance included self-reports of ten 
behaviors, including the behavior of watching a woman undress 
when she did not know anyone was watching, forcing others 
to have sexual intercourse, exhibitionism, and transvestism. Each 
of the ten items was scored one if yes, and zero if no. Several 
alternative scoring procedures were used to assess different 
definitions of sexual deviance. In some cases individual items 
were compared to types of exposure, but two types of scales 
were also constructed. The first of these, overall sexual deviance, 
was simply a sum of the "Yes" responses to all ten items. As 
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might be expected, it had relatively low internal consistency 
(homogeneity ratio of 0.07 and alpha of 0.34). Three serious 
deviance items (rape of a girl under 16 years of age, rape of 
a girl over 16 years of age, and allowing other men to use oneself 
sexually for money) were combined into a scale of serious sexual 
. deviance which had a homogeneity ratio of 0.19 and alpha of 
0.67. 

A variety of other measures of sexual attitudes and behavior 
were obtained from subjects (see Davis & Braucht, 1971, for 
a complete description). 

As might be expected, moral character scores and the overall 
sexual deviance scores were negatively related (r = —.25, р < 
.001), but the relationship is modest enough so that correlates 
of defective character might not be correlates of sexual deviance. 


REsuLTS 


A series of analyses (Davis & Braucht, 1971) established’ that 
the total sample contained a very wide range of experience in 
exposure to pornography, on the measures of deviant family, 
peer, and neighborhood context, and in character and sexual 
attitudes and behavior. In general the pattern of scores by the 
seven subject subsamples was as expected. The jail sample had 
the greatest family pathology, peer and neighborhood deviance, 
highest exposure to pornography, greatest sexual deviance, and 
lowest character scores. At the opposite extreme on all of these 
variables stood the three religiously-oriented subsamples. 


Hypothesis Tests 


Two equally plausible hypotheses, outlined earlier, were 
examined. One hypothesis posits that exposure to pornography 
has a detrimental effect on character and sexual development, 
and that these detrimental effects are greatest when exposure 
occurs at an early age. On the other hand, it may be that exposure 
to pornography reflects the person’s already formed character 
and is merely a correlate of sexual deviance. An implication of 
this second hypothesis is that persons with hedonistic as opposed 
to moral behavior-guiding standards would be more likely to seek 
out pornography when they were old enough voluntarily to expose 
themselves to it. 

In the sample as a whole, exposure to pornography had 
the predicted negative correlation with moral character (r = —.14, 
p < .01) and positive correlation with the total sexual deviance 


` earliest-exposure subgroups, 
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index (т = +0.33, p « .001). Thus, exposure to pornography 
was a modest correlate of character defects and a moderately 
strong correlate of a global index of self-reported sexual deviance. 
What interpretation of these results to offer is the subject of 
the following analyses. 

The strategy in analyzing the two competing hypotheses will 
be (a) to explore the causal influence hypothesis by a moderator 
variable analysis, using age of exposure to pornography as the 
moderator, and (b) to compare the predictive power of exposure 
to pornography with that of other plausible causal influences 
‘on character and sexual deviance. 


TABLE 1 ` 
CORRELATIONS OF SELECTED PREDICTORS WITH THE MORAL CHARACTER INDEX 
Peer and 
Neighborhood 
Age of Earliest Exposure to Deviance in Pressures 
Exposure Group Pornography the Family to Deviance 
Youngest 
(N = 108) .03 2:099» -.18* 
Middle 
(N = 126) 04 409% 35е 
Oldest 
(N = 75) —.38** —48t* -.55** 
Total sample -.14** =.53%% 4108 
* = р< .05 
ж = р < .01 


Character as the Criterion Variable 

If exposure to pornography is to be assigned any causal role 
in the development of character defects, then the earlier the 
person is exposed the greater should be the-relationship between 


exposure and defects. Also, if exposure s to pe a саша 
1 ht to have predictive power independent of a generally 
М cde ut e 5 and neighborhood 


deviant family background or peer group 


pressures toward deviance. 
Relationships among moral character and exposure to por- 


nography, deviance in the home, and peer group and neighbor- 
hood pressures toward deviance were examined in three age-of- 

those whose earliest age of exposure 
and (c) 17 or older. Table 
pornography were 
rting their earliest 


was (a) 13 or earlier, (b) 14 to 16, 
1 shows that character scores and exposure to 
significantly related only in the subgroup repo 
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exposure at age 17 or older (т = —.38, df = 73. p < .01). In 
this oldest age group, degree of exposure was a strong correlate 
of deviant peer group pressures (т = +0.59, p < .01—compared 
to an r = .33, р < .01 for the middle group and r = .16, ns 
for the youngest). The failure of degree of exposure to be 
correlated with character defects among those subjects first 
exposed at ages younger than 17 casts serious doubt on the 
hypothesis that the amount of exposure is a causal factor in 
character development. 

The other first-order correlations with character showed that 
deviant families (т = —.53, p < .001) and deviant neighbor and 
peer groups (r = —.41, p < .001) have a marked detrimental 
impact on character, The earlier the age at which a person has 
seen pornographic materials, the lower his character scores (r 
= +0.28, p < .01). However, an early age of exposure was strongly 
related to deviant family (т = —.30, р < -01) and deviant peer 
circumstances (r — —.43, p « .001). Given the very marked 
predictiveness of family and peer-neighborhood factors to charac- 
ter and the fact that the age of exposure has little independent 
predictiveness to character (the partial r for age of viewing and 
character is only +.11 when deviant family and deviant peer 
circumstances are held constant), it appears that age of exposure 
has no direct impact on character beyond that of its role in a 
generally deviant background. Tentatively, we interpret the find- 
ings in the 17 or older group to indicate that amount of exposure 
to pornography and association with criminally deviant and 
sexually deviant peers is largely a reflection or expression of 
character defects rather than a causal factor in character develop- 
ment. 


Sexual Deviance as the Criterion 


While the major concern of the study is with character, it 
is also possible to treat varieties of deviant behavior as variables 
which could be related to and perhaps influenced by exposure 
to pornography. Of primary interest is sexual deviance. Unfortu- 
nately, while age of exposure to various types of pornography 
was obtained, age of committing various acts of sexual deviance 
was not obtained. Age of first heterosexual intercourse is available 
and separate indices of heterosexual behavior are available for 
the high school age period. The failure to obtain age of commission 
data for sexual deviance and offenses makes the testing of causal 
hypotheses about the effects of pornography difficult. Neverthe- 


less some steps can be taken to approximate a: causal analysis. > 


уз - 


| 
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First the early-age-of-exposure subgrou (under 14 years 
contains a group in which substantial sdb: dévia is ben 
to have occurred prior to exposure. Thus, a highly significant 
correlation between exposure to pornography and sexual deviance 
in this subgroup could tentatively be interpreted as indicating 
the impact of pornography. The later the age of exposure, the 
more difficult it is to assign it causal status. ^ 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF SELECTED PREDICTORS WITH THE TOTAL SEXUAL DEVIANCE INDEX 
Peer and 
s Neighborhood 
Age of Earliest Exposure to Deviance in ipang 
Exposure Group Pornography the Family to Deviance 
Youngest 
(N = 108) 298% .18* ES 
Middle 
(N = 126) 503° 99% ,4919. 
Oldest 
(N = 75) 34** 99st "аис 
Total sample .99** .36** Alm 
*= p< .05 
= p< 01 


Table 2 contains the correlations among the sexual deviance 


index and exposure to pornography, family deviance, peer and 
neighborhood deviance. As can be seen, exposure to pornography 
is significantly correlated with sexual deviance. Within the age-of- 
exposure subdivisions, exposure to pornography is the strongest 


predictor of sexual deviance among the early-age-of-exposure 


subjects (т = 0.29, р < .01). Inall three age of exposure subgroups, 
exposure has a significant correlation, but one sees a dramatic 
increase in the relation between exposure and deviant peer-neigh- 


borhood circumstances as one moves to the older exposure age 


16 to 0.33 to 0.59). 


“groups (r = 0. 
ed i there is then a plausible case 


In the case of sexual deviance, 
for the contribution to deviant behavior of exposure to pornog- 
raphy, but also a plausible case for the watching and reading 


of pornography simply being part of the routine social practices 

of some deviant adolescent subgroups. These hypotheses need 

not be mutually exclusive—both patterns may exist. : 
By looking at specific sexual behaviors where age of commis- 


sion information was gathered, one can get some idea about the 
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role of exposure to pornography in the stimulation of sexual 
behaviors other than the severely deviant. In the early-age-of- 
exposure subgroup, the amount of exposure was significantly 
correlated with a willingness to engage in (and actual experience 
in) group sexual relations (т = 0.35, p « .0005), number of 
differing petting partners in high school (т = 0.29, p < .005), 
frequency of masturbation in high school (r = 0.21, p < .025), 
frequency of homosexual intercourse (т = 0.41, р < .0005), and 
serious sexual deviance (r = 0.27, p < .005); there were also 
trends (p < .10, two-tailed tests) for the number both of high 
school heterosexual partners and total homosexual partners to 
be positively related (r = 0.17 and 0.16, respectively) to exposure. 
In general, then, exposure to pornography in the early-age-of- 
exposure subgroup was related to a variety of precocious hetero- 
sexual and deviant sexual behaviors. Because exposure in this 
subgroup is not significantly related (r = 0.16) to the general 
index of deviant peers and only moderately related to specific 
peer encouragement of heterosexual behavior (r = 0.24, p < 
:01), it is risky to attribute the relationship between exposure 
to pornography and sexual deviance to other factors, such as 
patterns of association and encouragement. For the subgroup 
as a whole, the mean age of exposure is prior to the age of 
first heterosexual intercourse. Thus, while these data are hardly 
conclusive in their support of a causal connection between expo- 
sure to pornography and engaging in a variety of early heterosex- 
ual and deviant (homosexual, rape, group sex) sexual behaviors, 
they are clearly consistent with such an interpretation. 

In view of the previous findings that, in the oldest age-of-first- 
exposure subgroup, low character scores, high sexual deviance, 
and a pattern of friends’ involvement in heterosexual behavior 
and general deviance are all strongly related, the same pattern 
should be obtained for the additional variables. That is the case 
and the relationships are also stronger here than in the early-age- 
of-exposure subgroup. Here the amount of exposure is related 
significantly to every variable except age of first petting and 
number of homosexual partners. The more pornography seen: 
the lower the age of the first heterosexual intercourse, the greater 
the number of petting and sexual intercourse partners in high 
school, the greater number of partners not loved, the greater 
frequency of homosexual intercourse, the more frequent the 
masturbation in high school, the greater the participation in group 
sex, the higher frequency of serious sexual deviance (rape and 
male prostitution). Amount of exposure is strongly related to 
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peer group encouragement of heterosexual behavior and to the 
use of pornography in masturbation (т = 0.51, p < .0005). 

The full correlation matrix discussed above is reported in 
Davis and Braucht (1971). These correlations support the general 
conclusion that among late age-of-exposure subjects, exposure 
is part of a deviant and highly active sexual life style. Pornography 
is used in such subgroups as a source of stimulation and sexual 
arousal, and in masturbation. Persons in such subgroups tend 
to score lower on the aspects of moral and interpersonal character 
assessed in this study and are very likely to be engaged in other 
criminal and deviant practices and/or to be associating with 
persons engaged in criminal activity. 

In contrast, exposure to pornography among those exposed 
at an early age is much less strongly related to other forms of 
deviance, to character defects, or to associating with deviant peers. 
It retains, however, its association with frequent and precocious 
heterosexual behavior and with sexual deviance (including rape, 
male prostitution, frequent homosexuality, and group sex). 

A key part of the contrast between the late- and early-age-of- 
exposure subgroups is that among the early exposure subjects, 
almost all of the intercorrelations were lower. The pattern of 
strong connections among peer group encouragement of hetero- 
sexual behavior, exposure, and the whole range of sexual history 
and deviance variables that existed for the late-age-of-exposure 
subgroup was either nonexistent or much more modest. What 
one sees instead is that peer encouragement of heterosexual 
behavior was predictive of a variety of heterosexual variables and 
sexual deviance (r = +0.27 and +0.31 for the serious sexual 


deviance index). Likewise, exposure to pornography, which was 


moderately related to peer group encouragement of heterosexual 
heterosexual 


behavior (r= +0.27), was related to many of the same 
behaviors, and to sexual deviance, and related more strongly than 
did peer group encouragement of heterosexual behavior to the 
masturbation and homosexual behavior items. 

Thus one gets the impression of two separate but moderately 
correlated influences (exposure to pornography and peer pres- 
sures) that play a partly similar and partly different role in the 

avior. Heavy exposure to pornography is 


etiology of sexual beh r ) 
apparently more strongly related to the solitary sexual practices 
(masturbation) and to homosexual experience; whereas, peer 


pressures are more strongly related to precocious and extensive 
heterosexual experience. Since the sexual deviance indices include 
both types of items, both sources of influence show about the 
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same level of relationship to the deviance indices. Because peer 
encouragement of heterosexual behavior and exposure are mod- 
estly correlated, it is impossible to interpret the above pattern 
unequivocally. However, the possibility that exposure to pornog- 
raphy, particularly early and in large amounts, can exert an 
independent causal influence on the etiology of sexual behavior 
must be taken seriously. But it is important to stress that the 
obtained correlations are consistent with either of two possibilities: 
(a) those who become involved in sexual deviance at an early 
age are also likely to be introduced to pornography early, or 
(b) early and ample exposure may affect the youth's view of 
sexuality and his willingness to engage in varieties of sexual 
deviance. 


DiscussioN 


Our major interest has been to assess the impact of exposure 
to pornography on moral and interpersonal character and sexual 
deviance. Becausé of the nature of the research design (primarily 
а retrospective cross-sectional design), we have sought to establish 
correlations among indices of exposure, age of exposure, charac- 
ter, sexual deviance, and sexual behavior. When relationships ` 
have been found, we have employed the strategy of moderator 
variables (primarily age of exposure to pornography) to determine 
what, if any, credence can be given toa causal hypothesis attributing 
to exposure to pornography the power to affect character detri- 
mentally and to contribute to sexual deviance and precocious 
sexual behavior. 

In the case of character, we discovered that the modest 
relationship between poor character Scores and amount of expo- 


bly voluntarily and in association with like- 
age 17 are persons with predominantly hed. 
conceptions of right and wrong, 
tive, and psychopathic character structures, 

In the case of sexual deviance, we have found a positive 
relationship between deviance and €xposure to pornography at 
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all age-of-exposure levels. We have shown that the relations 
between exposure and sexual deviance include a broad spectrum 
from mildly deviant, high frequencies of heterosexual behavior, 
to group sex, to sex without love, to homosexuality, rape, dud 
male prostitution for those subjects exposed to greater amounts 
of pornography. Because we do not have age of commission data 
for the more deviant sexual behavior, we cannot support am 
hypothesis that gives a causal status to exposure to pornography. 
But neither can we reject the view that exposure to considerable 
pornography at early ages (under 14) plays a role in the develop- 
ment of sexually deviant life styles. 


CONCLUSIONS 


With the exception of the interpersonal character ratings, 
our data came from self-reports. While we took special steps 
(payment of subjects, the guarantee of anonymity) to ensure 
cooperation, we did not have the number of data sources external 
to the subject (such as official records, observers’ reports, and 
other nonreactive measures) that would clinch the accuracy of 
our assessments. 

Establishing (or discrediting) a causal relationship between 
exposure and sexual deviance could be done more effectively 
in a longitudinal, panel design, where character and behavioral ` 
assessments could be made prior to exposure, and where the 
intimate ties between peer pressures and inducements and expo- 
sure could be examined as they develop. 

А key to the reasoning that pornography could have a causal 
impact on sexual deviance is a judgment about the content and 
message of the materials. A more refined and comprehensive 
assessment might well show that it is not the mere presentation 
of naked bodies or intercourse that has any detrimental effect 
but rather that it is the attitude toward the body, toward sexual 


relations, and toward persons that is critical. 
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Samples of convicted male rapists, pedophiles, homosexuals, transsex- 
uals, heavy pornography users, and to a community control group 
were interviewed to assess experience with erotic material in pho- 
tographs, films, and books, during adolescence and adulthood. Adoles- 
cent exposure to erotica was significantly less for all nonheterosexual 
and offender groups compared to the controls. During adulthood, 
the sex offenders and transsexuals continued to report less exposure 
to erotic stimuli than controls. The homosexuals and users, however, 
both report greater exposure during adulthood. Less than a quarter 
of the respondents in any group imitated sexual behavior seen in 
the erotic material immediately or shortly after its viewing. The 
hypothesis that exte! 
positively associated 
not borne out by this study. The contro 

ials during adolescence than 


cantly greater exposure to erotic mater! 
the deviants, convicted sex offenders, or heavy adult users of pornog- 


raphy. 


The present paper describes the results of a research project 
designed to assess whether relationships exist between experience 
with pornography and the development of normal or abnormal 


sexual behavior. 

The first phase of this research was the development of a 
clinical research instrument designed to assess in depth a respon- 
dent's degree of exposure to erotic stimuli at three life periods— 
preadolescence, adolescence, and adulthood—and his emotional 


and behavioral reactions to the: he interview contains 


se stimuli. T 
976 items and covers: (a) demographic data, (b) preadolescent 
experience with erotica, 


(c) specific frequencies of exposure to 
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various erotica during adolescence, (d) reactions during adoles- 
cence to a "peak" or most vivid experience as defined by the 
respondent during adolescence, (e) frequencies of exposure to 
erotica during the year prior to the interview, (f) reactions du ring 
the past year to a peak experience with erotica, (g) sex attitudes, 
and (h) sex history and practices of the respondent. 

Obviously, in any study with such a broad focus a great deal 
of data is generated. In the limited space available, I shall abstract 
some of the salient findings obtained with regard to reports of 
frequency of exposure, peak experiences, and sex attitudes and 
practices. 

The least ambiguous, most direct method for estimating the 
long-term effects of erotica upon sexual attitudes and behavior 
would be to utilize a longitudinal study, with systematic control 
over the conditions of exposure to erotica. Since such studies 
are difficult to carry out and involve many years of investigation 
before the data are available, it was decided that a retrospective 
study which investigated the backgrounds of individuals known 
to be sex offenders, nonheterosexuals, or heavy users of por- 
nography might provide clues as to whether early exposure to 
erotica was related to the development of such practices. While 
the results of retrospective interview studies are not unimpeacha- 
ble, Kinsey's work (Kinsey, Martin, Pomeroy, & Gebhard, 1953) 
has shown that they can yield valuable data. 

A primary concern was how exposure to erotica might relate 
to а pattern of antisocial sexuality. Therefore, it was decided 
to investigate the histories of exposure to erotica of individuals 
convicted for sexual offenses. Since other research has shown 
that the process of arrest and incarceration has major effects 
on the individuals's attitudes and feelings, an attempt was made 
also to locate people whose sexual practices might have led to 
imprisonment though they were not “antisocial” in any harmful 
or dangerous sense. Accordingly, a sample of homosexuals and 
a sample of transsexuals were selected for inclusion in the study. 
Since the focus of this investigation was on pornography, a sample 
of people acknowledged to be heavy users of erotica was included 
as well. Finally, the data from all of these sample groups required 
some control or baseline data for contrast. Thus an attempt was 
made to define such a group and to match it to the characteristics 
of the institutionalized sex offenders in particular. 


` Institutionalized. sex offenders. Three samples were drawn of 


recent admissions to Atascadero State Hospital in California, a. 


д^ 


я 


Zone! 
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hospital for sexual offenders. Twenty subjects were selected from 
each of three groups: (a) aggressive sexual offenders (rapists), 
who had committed a sex crime in which violence was involved, 
(b) pedophiles who selected male children as sex objects, and 
(c) pedophiles who selected female children as sex objects. 


Nonheterosexual samples. A noninstitutionalized male homosex- 
ual sample was obtained through the cooperation of One, Incorpo- 
rated, a homophile organization in Los Angeles. The 37 subjects 
were selected from a group of volunteers to match the institu- 
tionalized sex offenders in age distribution. A second group of 
nonheterosexual subjects were self-identified transsexuals, indi- 
viduals who feel themselves to be members of the opposite sex. 
The transsexuals studied represent a consecutive series of 1 
males who applied for sex-change therapy at the UCLA Gender 
Identity Clinic. 

Users of pornography. A male sample of 52 confirmed users 
of pornography was obtained from flyers left in adult bookstores. 
It cannot be said that these people are representative of some 
known population of pornography users, but merely that they 
representa sample of people who do acknowledge frequent contact 
and use of these materials in their sex lives. 


of the UCLA Survey Research Center. The Center was provided 
with the age distribution and educational levels of the institu- 
tionalized sex offender sample ап 


sample from the Los Angeles community 1 
Survey Research Center interviewers then went 


ntain people of that age and educa- 
tional level range and selected respondents from a door-to-door 
sample of randomly selected blocks. O 
53 agreed to participate in the study. 

Demographic data on all subjects; method and form of the 
interview, characteristics с., are contained in 
Goldstein, Kant, Judd, Rice, ап ). 

Generally, the match between the special groups. and the 
controls was adequate, although there was difficulty locating older, 


low-income males with less than high school graduation to matc 
in the institutionalized sex 


the 30-40% of those respondents in the 10° 
offender samples in those categories. Subjects in all groups were 
paid ten dollars for their participation in the study, in an effort 


to reduce volunteer bias. 


f the 133 people contacted, ` 
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RESULTS 


Frequency of Reported Exposure to Erotica in Adolescence 


During the interview, a respondent was asked to estimate 
the frequency of exposure to stimuli representing various degrees 
of nudity and forms of sexual activity. Discrete questions were 
asked in each of three media—photos, films, or books. The 
questioning followed a systematic order, starting with the most 
probable stimulus to be encountered, partial nudity, and ending 
with the least likely to be encountered, sadomasochistic activity. 
As each type of stimulus was mentioned by the interviewer, the 
respondent was asked to recall the number of times that he had 
encountered it during adolescence. 

Sex offenders. Figure 1 shows the percentage of subjects in 
the institutionalized sex offenders and the control samples who 
reported never having encountered each erotic stimulus in photos, 
films, and books. Subjects do differentiate their frequency esti- 
mates by the content of the stimulus; the lowest frequency of 
never estimates occur for partial nudity and increases as the 
likelihood of encountering the stimulus decreases. Generally, the 
judgments of frequency of contact are linear so that groups 
reporting high percentage never also have low percentages of 
subjects reporting high frequencies of exposure. Generally, the 
rapistsand two pedophile groups reportless adolescent experience 
across all media than the controls. The rapists differ less from 
controls than the two pedophile groups do, but even here there 
are significant differences for four of the erotic stimuli. In 
contrasting the two pedophile groups with controls, a greater 
number of significant differences are found across the board 


for all media and all stimuli. It is interesting to note that the 
two groups of sex offenders who prefer immature parti 
a low frequency of exposure to re 


intercourse (mature sexuality?) during adolescence. 


are statistically significant for all stimuli exce 


and fully nude males, movies of homosexual act: 
describing heterosexual intercourse. All bu оше 


relevant to their em 
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more erotically stimulating during their adolescence than com- 
mercially produced pornography. 

Users. People who are currently avid buyers and consumers 
of commercial pornography indicate a patten similar to the sex 
deviate samples. Their adolescent reports, shown in Figure 3, 
indicate lower adolescent exposure across all media and all types 
of sexual stimuli. 

Over all it appears that sex deviates and users were noticeably 
lacking in expérience during their adolescent years with stimuli 
representing sexual activity, particularly stimuli representing the 
culture's definition of the "normal sex act." 


Reports of Recent Exposure to Erotic Stimuli 


Similar data were collected from the respondents for the 
year prior to the interview or, in the case of the institutionalized 
sex offenders, the year prior to institutionalization. 

Institutionalized sex offenders. The reports of recent exposure 
(Figure 4) indicate very similar trends to those found for adolescent 
reports. Rapists and the two pedophile samples report less recent 
adult exposure to erotic stimuli than controls. For the rapists, 
the differences are greater than they were for adolescent data 
and significant differences in frequency are found for heterosexual 
intercourse in photos and films, and films containing male nudity 


and oral-genital relations. 

The pedophiles, male object, report less exposure to hetero- 
sexual stimuli of all types, but no differences are noted for 
homosexual stimuli. The pedophiles, female object, report less 


exposure across t г 
Homosexuals and transsexuals. In Figure 5 the percentage of 


subjects reporting never exposed to each stimulus are presented, 
contrasting homosexuals and transsexuals with controls. The 


transsexual reports for the previous year 


controls despite the mar 
reports. The homosexuals, on the ot! 
differences from controls, suggesting à ES 
adolescent data. In almost all media and for all stimuli, the 


ignificantly great 
homosexuals now report signi y gri rx ences ie 


than controls. Significant differences are 


two groups for the great majority 0 
Аз might be expected, in contrast to adolescent data, the 
homosexuals report а significantly greater ME EA es 

) erotica. The adult ho} 1 - 
to homo- than heterosexual м pl 


sented in this sample) is clearly confirmed in 
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role and actively searches for and uses erotica describing explicit 
homosexual relations. The very high frequency of current expo: 
sure suggests an almost obsessive interest in homosexual erotica, 
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indicating that sexuality may bea central focus of the homosexuals' 
day-to-day concerns. 

Users. The reports of recent exposure to erotic stimuli for 
the users are presented in Figure 6. These data resemble that 
for the homosexual sample to a marked degree, with far greater 
exposure reported by the users, for the past year, than reported 
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Reports of recent exposure to various erotic stimuli for users vs. controls. 
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by controls. The crossover, from low exposure in adolescence 
to marked exposure recently, noted for the homosexual is also 
found for the user sample and suggests some sort of compensatory 
interest pattern. 


Reported. Effects of Exposure to Erotic Stimuli 


Estimates of degree of exposure to erotic stimuli provide 
only one index of the impact of these materials on sexual attitudes 
and behavior. In an effort to probe deeper on this issue, respon- 
dents were asked about reactions following exposure to erotic 
materials. These questions were designed to elicit data which might 
explain the role that erotic materials play in peoples' lives as 
adolescents and adults. These responses might also help explain 
the function of erotica in individuals with sexually deviant and 
with normal sexual lives. The depth questioning was divided into 
two sections: reactions to erotic materials in general and reactions 
to a "peak" experience with erotica as defined by the respondent. 
Both sections deal separately with experiences in adolescence and 
during the previous year. 

Reaction to erotic material in general. Table 1 reports the 
percentage of respondents who reported various levels of sexual 
activity following exposure to erotic stimuli. The data in parenthe- 
ses represent adolescent reports and the rest of the table represents 
Tecent reports. It can be seen that the sex offender and sex 
deviate groups currently reporta higher incidence of masturbation 
In response to erotic materials than do controls. These figures 
seem less impressive when compared to reports of masturbation 
when erotic material was not the stimulant. Some of the groups, 
particularly the transsexuals, actually report more masturbation 
without the stimuli. The finding for the transsexuals reflects the 
use of fetishistic objects as masturbation cues. 
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hood. The transsexuals, as indicated above, report very little 
masturbation to erotic stimuli as adolescents and even less as 
adults. 

When asked whether thoughts or feelings stimulated by an 
erotic stimulus lead to sexual activity other than masturbation, 
approximately 50% of all groups reported affirmatively, except 
for the transsexuals. When contrasting the percentage of subjects 
who report excitement to masturbation with the percentage 
reporting sexual relations with another person, it is noted that 
the controls report more sexual relations than masturbation, while 
the others generally report a higher incidence of masturbatory 
than sexual relations with another person. It appears that the 
sexual arousal elicited by erotic stimuli is most closely associated 
with a pattern of masturbatory activity in the sex deviate samples. 
The controls, on the other hand, respond to erotica with sexual 
relations involving another person, a pattern more in line with 
their adult status. 

Reaction to peak experience with erotic stimulus. Each respondent 
chose one "peak" experience with erotica in adolescence and one 
during the previous year, about which he was then questioned. 
Some data for adult and adolescent peak experiences are presented 
in Table 2. The respondents were asked whether anything was 
seen in the erotic stimuli that they wished to try at a later time. 
Generally all respondents reported a decline in the desire to imitate 
erotica from adolescence to adulthood. The least decline was found 
in the user and homosexual sample, and the users contain the 
highest percentage of subjects who still desired imitating postures 
of an erotic stimulus as adults. 

„When asked if they did actually try the sexual activity, few 

subjects answered affirmatively. The number reporting imitation 
was typically less for recent than for the adolescent period. The 
two groups reporting that approximately 20% of the sample as 
adults did attempt the act shown in an erotic stimulus were the 
users and pedophiles, female object. These data suggest that, 
on the whole, the use made of erotic material is not direct or 
specific but tends more towards general sexual arousal and 
masturbation. 
7 Subjects were also asked whether they subsequently engaged 
in sexual activity, whether or not it was represented in the erotic 
stimulus. The pedophiles, male object, indicated that 40% of the 
sample did engage in some sexual activity after exposure, but 
generally most groups failed to report a high level of sexual 
relations immediately or in weeks following exposure to erotica. 
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Sex Attitudes and. Practices 


In addition, each respondent was asked a series of questions 
dealing with parental attitudes toward sex, sex education, the 
respondent's sex attitudes and current sex practices. The following 
is а summary of the findings for each group when contrasted 
with controls. 

Rapists. Little nudity at home in childhood was reported; 
sex was never the topic of conversation; and when they were 
found looking at erotic material, they were severely punished. 
The rapists currently report great difficulty in talking about sex 
and hold very conservative attitudes concerning premarital sex. 
The rapists reported extensive extramarital intercourse and a 
high frequency (7 4) of intercourse per week, while at the same 
time reporting less enjoyment in sexual relations than controls. 
They also report more extensive homosexual experience than 
controls. 

Pedophiles, male object. These respondents report less tolerant 
attitudes toward nudity in the home than controls and no discussion 
of sex within the home. They reported male friends as the main 
source of sex information. They report the least comfort of all 
groups in talking about sex. They were, as might be expected, 
more tolerant of homosexuality than controls. They express very 
conservative attitudes toward premarital sexual relations, report 
alow amount of premarital sex, and generally have never married. 
Interestingly, 50% of this group report their first homosexual 
experience prior to age 14 and that they learned about masturba- 
tion through friends rather than through self-discovery. They 
rarely report a steady sex partner and when they have had 
intercourse, they rarely report it as a satisfying experience. 

FW ig ose ш ү Mrd discussion of sex within the 
csl ps e a ЕЕ subjects claim to have learned 
St see ae "y fp e Sie and report having learned 
low Poe I т оше an do controls. They also report 
more likely to have dede is vied B Nes iter dew, 
wind are tie IE PORE at at the time of their interview, 
or extramarital sexual rel ү " "They us E eh 
contains a relatively high o ср group үр» 
elatively high number (31%) whose first sexual experi- 

ence was with a prostitute. 
кез. сы 
сИ оте than controls, but this shifts 
sex information from f. th ML potes 
athers when compared to controls and 
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proportionately more from mother (also true of pedophile, male 
object group), and that they learned less about sex from female 
friends than controls. Unlike the institutionalized sex offenders, 
all of the homosexuals in this sample report complete comfort 
in talking about sex at the present and are completely accepting 
of homosexuality as a mode of sexual expression. They express 
highly liberal sex attitudes regarding premarital and extramarital 
relations. As with pedophiles, male object group, 32% report 
their first homosexual experience by age 14. They report an 
early age for first masturbation and learned about it through 
self-discovery. They reported fewer steady sex partners than 
controls and a higher frequency of having attended an orgy 
recently. They report a high percentage of satisfaction in their 
sexual relations. 

Transsexuals. Unlike other deviant groups, the transsexuals 
report a fair amount of nudity displayed in their childhood home, 
but this shifts to a less permissive report for teenage years. Sex 
was more frequently a topic of conversation in the home than 
was true for other deviant groups. Unlike all other groups, these 
male transsexuals report learning more aboutsex from their sisters 
than the controls. The same was true for sex information garnered 
from physicians, which might have reflected a search for informa- 
tion regarding their sex role confusion. Only 70% of this group 
expressed the opinion that homosexuality was acceptable. The 
transsexuals are less permissive concerning premarital sex than 
homosexuals with 15-20% believing it to be absolutely wrong. 
Eighteen percent of transsexuals report never having had hetero- 
sexual intercourse; they generally reported little premarital sexual 
experience of any type. They report that they rarely have had 
a steady sex partner and, where they had one recently, reported 
a low rate of sexual activity. Less than one-third of the transsexuals 
report that heterosexual intercourse was а pleasant experience 
for them. They generally rate sexual activity as unsatisfying. 

Users. They report significantly more permissive parental 


attitudes toward childhood nudity than controls. As teenagers, 
there appeared to be a shift towards less nudity tolerance. They 
reporta high parental awareness of their interest in erotic materials 
and little parental concern or punishment in discovering this 
(contrast this with rapists’ reports). The users, like the homosex- 
uals, report great comfort in talking about sex at the present 
time and a very tolerant view of homosexuality, although they 
report a low incidence of this activity for themselves. The users 
advocate very liberal sex attitudes, with over 75% approving of. 
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premarital sex for all persons. They report.a later age of first 
intercourse than most other groups and a considerable number 
had their first experience with a prostitute. They contain a 
substantial number who have had more than seven (7) extramarital 
affairs, which is greater than controls. Their frequency of sexual 
behavior is close to that reported by controls. They reportachieving 
orgasm through a wider variety of means than controls (light 
petting, oral stimulation and oral-genital stimulation) and report 
high enjoyment in sexual relations. 


Discussion 


The present investigation was carried out to determine 
whether sex deviates and users of pornography differ from a 
randomly selected group of controls. Evidence concerning dif- 
ferential history of exposure and reaction to exposure could then 
provide some clues concerning the effects of pornography on 
the development of sexual attitudes and behavior. Our samples 
have been largely male as we hypothesized that exposure and 
impact would be greatest in that group. 

Generally, the reports of frequency during the adolescent 
years indicate that institutionalized sex offenders, homosexuals, 
transsexuals, and users of pornography report less frequent 
exposure than our controls. 

The reports of frequency of exposure during the year previous 
to interview (previous to incarceration for the offender group) 
are consistent with adolescent data for the institutionalized sex 
offenders, transsexuals, and controls in that the controls continue 
to show more exposure. The differences between institutionalized 
sex offenders and controls are more marked for the recent than 
the adolescent data, although the trend of low exposure for sex 
offenders is present in both sets of data.! 

Incontrast, the homosexuals and users show marked crossover 
relative to controls when adolescent and recent reports are 
compared. The lesser exposure during adolescence for these 
groups and the higher recent exposure differ at very high levels 
of significance from control reports. It appears that both groups 
show an obsessive interest in erotica, the homosexuals in homosex- 


А detailed discussion which considers and rejects alternate explanations 
of these findings in terms of sample biases, differential demand value of 
the interview to various groups, and nonrepresentativeness of both sexually 


atypical and control groups is contained in Goldstei 
(1903, pp 139-149). stein, Kant, and Hartman 
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ual erotica, and the users in both heterosexual and homosexual 
erotica. The pattern for the homosexual suggests a high sensitivity 
and awareness for sexual stimuli, of which erotica is but one 
subclass. It is very likely that the marked interest in homosexual 
erotica reflects an active involvement in the “homosexual commu- 
nity" (Hooker, 1962), which is likely to interest members of a 
homophile organization like One, Incorporated. Coleman (1964) 
suggests that: 

. . where the homosexual has become affiliated with an organized 

homosexual group, there is a tendency for hii to think of his problem 

as a group problem. . . . In such cases, there may be little feeling 

of fear or conflict and the individual may accept his homosexual 

behavior as a perfectly natural form of sexual expression; he may 

even take pride in his homosexual behavior and consider himself 

“emancipated” from conventional heterosexual morality [p. 394]. 
Possibly one way to demonstrate emancipation is to encounter, 
as often as possible, homosexual erotica. Since our data are based 
upon a sample of homosexuals willing to join a homophile 
organization and to be publicly identified with this deviate sex 
role, it is difficult to know whether the trends found can be 
generalized to the "silent majority" of homosexuals nqt willing 
to be publicly identified. 

The users do not ordinarily belong to some organized subcul- 
ture in society, so it is hard to interpret their behavior in this 
way. Clearly, they indicate a compensatory interest in erotica 
following limited adolescent exposure, coupled with the broadest 
range of sexual practices of all groups. They seem motivated 
to experience heterosexual relations in all possible ways, either 
symbolically in pornography or realistically in sexual contacts. 
If we recall the sex attitudes and practices data for the users, 
they suggested more permissive sexual attitudes but generally 
later age of first heterosexual intercourse. Thus, while sexual 
interest and curiosity were tolerated, they had limited exposure 
to erotica and went through the greater part of their adolescence 
without experiencing heterosexual intercourse. Two possibilities, 
which are not mutually exclusive, suggest themselves. First, the 
users' extensive interest in all varieties of sexuality, symbolic and 
real, may representan attempt to "make up for lost time." Secondly, 
high parental tolerance for sexual activity, low contact with erotica, 
and low sexual experience may permit certain infantile dt 
concerning sexuality to go unchecked by actual experience. ese 
fantasies may persist into adulthood, and, where greater Ud. 
nity for sexual outlets exists, they color the experiences esire A 
These hypotheses are also consistent with the users’ reporte 
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high rate of masturbation associated with erotic stimuli, especially 
as adults. This erotica-masturbation cycle may be part of the 
effort to compensate through fantasies and self-stimulation for 
lost social-sexual opportunities. 

The low exposure to erotica reported by the institutionalized 
sex offenders is compatible with many aspects of their sexual 
history and attitudes. For the rapists, a very repressive family 
background regarding sexuality was suggested by the data. They 
uniformly report that sex was never a topic of discussion in their 
homes and that when family members were aware of their interest 
in erotica, they were highly punitive. A pattern of active inhibition 
of sexual curiosity and punitiveness for expressions of sexual 
interest appears consonant with the rapists’ reports in later life 
of extensive heterosexual and homosexual activity with less than 
average enjoyment. This pattern of inhibition is consistent with 
the rapists' report that pornography in adult years did not stimulate 
them to desire sexual activity or to actually engage in sexual 
activity; rapists were lower than all other groups in this regard, 
stating their reason to be “fear of sex." Contrast this with their 
being the highest group reporting that in adolescence pornography 
stimulatéd them to desire sexual activity. It is interesting to note 
that the rapists had no greater likelihood of encountering material 
combining sexuality and aggression (sadomasochistic thema) than 
controls, so that the idea for the aggressive sexual act does not 
appear to derive from pornography. The high percentage of 
rapists reporting frequent homosexual activity suggest the possi- 
bility that the aggressive sexual act can at times represent an 
attempt at covering homosexual tendencies. 

_ The data for the pedophiles indicate that the groups are 
quite different depending on their preferred sexual object. The 
pedophiles, male object, are largely single, while those preferring 
female objects contain a sizeable percentage of married men. 
The pedophiles, male object, report low permissiveness for nudity 
in their home, low sex information from father, and extremely 
low exposure to pornography as teenagers. In contrast, 5896 of 
this sample report their first experience with homosexual inter- 
course (either oral or anal) before the age of 14. This suggests 
that they were sexually immature at the time of their first 
homosexual contact. Unfortunately, no data were obtained for 
the age of the partner in the first homosexual act; this might 
provide evidence about the very intriguing hypothesis that these 
subjects represent "second generation pedophiles," first as victim 
and later as perpetrator of the pedophile act. The low exposure 
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to erotica reported for adolescence and recently by the male 
pedophiles suggest that their sexual development was more likely 
to have been influenced by actual sexual contacts as a child than 
by erotica. 

The pedophiles, female object, suggest a pattern of poor 
sexual education, restrictive sexual attitudes, and a tendency to 
have had their first heterosexual experience with a prostitute. 
In addition, they report significantly less exposure to erotica during 
adolescence and recently. It appears that this group developed 
highly restrictive attitudes which interfered with the ability to 
obtain or enjoy mutual sexual relations, requiring them to seek 
other sexual outlets. Given the restrictive and intolerant attitude 
regarding premarital sex, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
they associate sex with sin and dirtiness. Possibly the choice of 
immature girls as sex objects represents an attempt to find sex 
partners who are innocent and free of the connotation of sin. 

The data for the transsexuals are more interesting as they 
suggesta marked difference between this group and homosexuals. 
The transsexuals reports of exposure to erotica suggest very limited 
experience, both in adolescence and during the past year. Their 
actual sexual behavior, both heterosexual and homosexual, is very 
limited, and they express very restrictive sexual attitudes. In many 
of their interviews it is clear that they do not think of themselves 
as homosexuals despite the fact that 23% report more than four 
homosexual experiences in their adult life. Rather, they feel that 
they are actually of the opposite sex and desire the heterosexual 
object appropriate to their "true" sex. Their pattern of reports 
suggests very limited sexual knowledge and experience which 
might operate to counteract their cross-sex self-concept. There 
are a number of similarities between our data on the male 
transsexuals and a report by Pomeroy (1969) on a sample of 
25 male transsexuals. Extreme social isolation and a very low 
level of heterosexual activity throughout their lives are both 


suggested by our data and reported by Pomeroy. The limited 


contact with erotica seems just a special case of the low heterosexual 
] relationship with sisters 


interest. Pomeroy also reports a specia 
in three of his cases in which extensive sex play was present. 
This is particularly interesting in view of the finding that and 
are seen by these male transsexuals as a significant source o 


nm ed by Р does not jibe wh our 
indi rt отегоу à 
Оне Жа т half of his sample had been exclusively 


data. He reports that ove a | : 
tóm caesi throughout their adult life. We did not find such 
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a high percentage (2376 with four or more homosexual experi- 
ences). Possibly the fact that Pomeroy's sample contained 11 
subjects about to have or who had already had a sex-change 
operation, while none of our subjects had had such surgery, 
accounts for differences in our findings. 

When we compare the reports of exposure to erotica across 
all groups, it appears that all groups of sex deviates report less 
than average exposure as compared to controls. This suggests 
that a reasonable amount of exposure to erotica, particularly 
during adolescence, reflecting a high degree of sexual interest 
and curiosity, may be correlated with an adult pattern of acceptable 
heterosexual interest in practice. Less than average adolescent 
exposure, as in the sex deviate sample, reflects either avoidance 
of heterosexual stimuli—witness the consistently low figures for 
stimuli representing heterosexual intercourse—or development 
in an extremely restrictive atmosphere in which contact with such 
stimuli are prohibited and punished. It appears that the degree 
of exposure to erotica is a surface manifestation of a total pattern 
of sexual development. If this pattern of sexual development 
proceeds along a deviant track, then in later life deviant sexual 
behavior is correlated with one or two extremes of a continuum 
of exposure to erotica, under-exposure or obsessive interest. 

The present account primarily deals with reports of sex 
attitudes and practices and frequency of exposure to erotic stimuli. 
However, frequency of contact with erotic stimuli does not tell 
the whole story. Certain experiences of a particularly vivid nature 
need only occur once or twice in order to produce significant 
effects on sexual attitudes and behavior. In the clinical research 
instrument, there are questions dealing with peak experiences 
with erotica suggested by the respondent. These questions deal 
with the nature of the experience and subsequent shifts in attitudes 
and behaviors. The results suggest that sexual arousal following 
exposure to erotica does not cue off any specific pattern of action. 
The availability of а sex partner and internal attitudes and values 
concerning sexuality determine the mode of sexual expression. 
Londen eue erotic materials suggest varieties of sexual 
M eyes ^ es te is ae engaged in most typically is masturba- 
у ы ы y the users and sex offenders appear to 

€ Пиз pattern of arousal and masturbation, as their fearful 
sexualattitudes prevent the use of normal sexual outlets, It appears 
that unresolved sexual conflicts present in adolescence relate to 
adult sexual patterns in which erotica is а necessary stimulus 
(e.g., users, homosexuals, sex offenders) to gratification. In the 
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normally developed male the adolescent use of erotica as an adjunct 
to sexual actions declines, and the sexual partner becomes the 
primary source of arousal and gratification. 
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William O. Douglas 
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This edition of Mill's On Liberty, with an intimate and revealing 
introduction by Currin V. Shields, comes at a critical time in 
American history. I hope it will be widely noticed and read. But 
I doubt if the professional class, let alone the masses, will pause 
to read it. Our preoccupation seems to be with other things—gross 
national product, exerting our power over other peoples and 
nations (which includes not only Vietnam but our saturation 
bombing of Cambodia whose most “wayward” thought this century 
has been plans for medical care), and our designs on other nations 
whose raw materials are needed for our industrial plant. Some 
say that the America of the 1970s has no morality, no culture. 
They make a strong case. Yet beneath the rough exterior is a 
bright conscience. There are few more important ideas to stimulate 
that "conscience" than On Liberty by Mill. He was greatly aided 
by Harriet Taylor, who in time married Mill and had been enabled 
to work with him over the years on this tract due to the indulgence 
of her first spouse. 1 

Mill is as relevant today as he was when he first published 


this essay in 1859. He makes an error, which we make today, 


h imate value of debate and discussion on 
E eee admitting that it should 


discovery of “truth.” Yet he is ambivalent, U 
be possible to dispute truth—which is only another way i saying 
that the. philosophical purpose of freedom of speech and press 
is not the utterance of truth but the timeless search for it. А 

Mill says that the sole purposes for which society жум 
in interfering with one's liberty is for its self-protection ог 2 
prevent harm to others." Mill was then speaking of liberty o 


action. Yet when it comes to niu of ш, азр, geasag 
: : ii ich our contemp! f 
Mill took an absolutist position whi ridicule. Mill said 


who cater to the caprice of the Establishment 
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"If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, mankind would 
be no more justified in silencing that one person than he, if 
he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind." For 
the right to know is as much a part of liberty of speech and 
press as the correlative right to utter. 

Mill had read Alexis de Tocqueville’s 1835 treatise, Democracy 
in America, which apparently upset him and impressed upon him 
the “dangers” of popular rule. But he did not have much 
knowledge of the American experiment and the restraints of 
the First Amendment on the Congress and later of the Fourteenth 
Amendment with its threat to state control of thought, belief, 
speech, and press—a threat that did not emerge into the reality 
of American constitutional law until Hughes’s opinion for the 
Court in the Stromberg case in the early 1930s. But he had a 
world wide view of the problem of speech and press. His examples 
are drawn in large part from religious disputes. He comments 
on the effort in China to make “a people all alike, all governing 
their thoughts and conduct by the same maxims and rules.” But 
Mill, the nineteenth century liberal, never dreamed of course 
of the fast hold that Marxism would come to have over millions. 
The discourse of Mill is really a brief for British liberalism of 
last century. 

If we could imagine all of the people of this nation sitting 
оп a jury and passing on whether utterances of one person should 
be punished, we would have the opinion of mankind as the censor. 
If we had only a jury of a city sitting in judgment, we would 


in 1973 on cases involving publication of so-called “obscenity.” 

_ Mill, though not discussing “obscenity,” as it is a recent 

invention in human history, does condemn the use of the opinion 
d y to make man servile when it comes to 

what he believes, utters, or publishes. Mankind can be as autocratic 

or as capricious as a ruler or a politburo, for mankind is in 

The thesis of Mill is the route of escape 


being on other matters. As Mill points out. 
our "dreadful mistakes." 
Mill turns all facets of the problems of utter. icati 
1 - ance or publication 
over the fires of philosophy and the public good, Sid he often 
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goes far afield. He does not clearly draw the line between speech 
and action which Jefferson and Madison drew—speech being 
immune from punishment, only action being fair game for the 
state. Mill, however, lived not under a written constitution but 
under a parliamentary regime in which the House of Commons 
could make such laws as it chose. And that explains many of 
his diversions into discussions of laws that are permissible, i.e., 
the bundle of "social rights" that are laudable aims of government. 

Mill, read in his entirety today, may seem pedantic. But the 
tract stirs philosophic discussions of two current American debates 
on First Amendment rights. 

First is obscenity, which was invented by legislators and judges 
after we acquired our Bill of Rights. Its justification is the 
suppression of ideas "offensive" to people. It would, I believe, 
be "offensive" to Mill to think that publications could be punished 
and suppressed on that premise. For the concept of "offensive" 
to some would cover the whole spectrum of ideas that fascists 
and communists would want to suppress. 

Second is the idea that some ideas are too dangerous to 
the established order to be discussed. Here the distinction drawn 
by the Justices is between a pedantic or historical presentation 
of a revolutionary doctrine as distinguished from the "advocacy 
of it. Advocacy means incitement, and political dissent that incites 
is too dangerous to tolerate. 4 

The latter certainly would be more than Mill could stomach. 
But whatever might be his reaction, those who are keepers of 
the conscience need to reread Mill On Libertybefore we are allowed 
to enter the confining world that has the narrow spectrum of 
ideas which our leaders seem to cherish. 
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The articles in this volume provide valuable information about 
a new area of concern for the behavioral sciences—the study 
of attitudes toward, use of, and effects of the use of pornography. 
Despite severe constraints in time and money and an almost total 
lack of background guidelines in theory and/or data, the work 
reported here is good, greatly advancing our knowledge. We 
now have evidence, for instance, that most people have had some 
experience with pornography and that attitudes toward it are 
diverse (Wilson & Abelson; Wallace), that it does not seem to 
have strong effects on people in the short run (Mosher; Mann, 
Sidman, & Starr; Howard, Liptzin, & Reifler), and that it seems 
unrelated or negatively related to sexual “deviance” (Kutchinsky; 
Davis & Braucht; Goldstein). As research in this area continues, 
these findings (along with those on Nawy's "consumers" and on 
the “conporns” described by Zurcher, Kirkpatrick, Cushing, and 
Bowman) must be taken into account in formulating new questions 
for study. Е i id 

The purpose of this comment is not to critique the articles 
in this volume but to look at some additional issues у pH 
or should be raised by these papers, in particular. the interre ate і 
and not necessarily conceptually equivalent аас рол: 
raphy in the context of individual and societal sex Bora 
the importance of content, pornography and women's an п 
roles, and the possible utility of theory. 
ment may be address to P. Johnson, 
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Sexual Norms 


А broader perspective on pornography considers its relation- 
ship to the total nature of sexuality in society and the individual's 
life and asks: How does pornography represent and interact with 
trends in sexuality for society and the development and nature 
of the individual's sexual experience? Pornography is thus viewed 
as one kind of representation or reflection of sexuality on the 
societal level, and also as reflecting individual values toward 
sexuality. 

A simple example of this approach would entail a focus not 
on population means but on population variances, on the tremen- 
dous range of sexual values in our society and the also tremendous 
range of attitudes towards and reactions to pornography. Re- 
searchers have taken this dimension out of the study of pornog- 
raphy; it seems now essential to restore the concern for individual 
differences, especially if we aim to understand people's reactions 
to pornography in terms of available theory in behavioral science 
and in accord with real-life sexual behavior. 

. More complex views that might be helpful to researchers 
In putting pornography in perspective are those suggested by 
Reiss (1969) on premarital sex and by Simon and Gagnon (1970) 
on sexual development. Although abstinence in sex is still the 
primary code for unmarried women according to Reiss's statistics, 
he finds that the double standard is weakening and being replaced 
by a norm of permissiveness-with-affection for both men and 
women. This may mean that women are allowed (by themselves 
and by the culture) to accept more of their physical sexuality 
and men are beginning to see their heretofore culturally expected 
and accepted Taw sexuality more in terms of relationships with 
people. In a similar vein Simon and Gagnon’s research on the 
development of sexuality in adolescents has found that the cultural 
prescriptions are for boys to move froma private, personal, genital 
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social relationships a traditional “female view." It thus seems clear 
why pornography consisting of physiological depictions devoid 
of interpersonal relationships has been considered a “male” 
medium. But things are changing sexually; are they changing 
pornographically too? : 

Documentation of the changing pornographic scene in terms 
of the reflections of society’s values about sexuality for males 
and females is required. Reiss indicates that there has been a 
decline in underground pornography (as also prostitution) since 
the golden days of the 1890s, especially with the increase in 
permissiveness since the 1920s. The last 10 years have seen a 
lı change from pulp books describing foreplay in great detail and 
_ from “beaver” films with an emphasis on static display to very 
explicit depictions of sexual acts in both book and film formats. 
We have also witnessed a general surfacing of a previously 


underground network of pornographic production, distribution, ' ` 


and viewing. The nature of pornography is definitely changing. 
А further important question is what place it will have in society 
and what form it will take if values are changing simultaneously 
towards permissiveness and towards a norm of affection in all 
sexual relationships. 


Content 


Most studies of pornography to date have varied the kinds 
of sexual acts described or portrayed when assessing attitudes 
and reactions towards pornography, and have found certain types 
consistently preferred. The depiction of heterosexual intercourse, 
for example, seems to be the overall most popular subject (although 
there are pronounced individual differences). Beyond subject 
matter alone, however, are the more subtle questions of style, 
i.e., such things as presence, absence, or degree or type E plot 
in the movie or story. The study by Mann et al. used, in ad шоп 
to hard-core traditional pornography, the aesthetically orenen 
movie, Unfolding. The authors found that this ron E (nd 
woman-produced) pornography was generally preferred by 
sexes over the other movies, and that in this one epus ОТП 
rated a sample of pornography higher than men did. ia iod 
happen if more nontraditional pornography movies + un Коп 
and a Woman with explicit sex acts shown, or books t ШЫ} 
good literature аз well as very sexually explicit—were prp i 
One classic objection to pornography is not that m CAS Би 
but that it is not done with "quality." What effect "quality 
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the present limitation of studies to books, pictures, and films, Я 


tions. Burt reports that authors аге given a choice of basic plots, 
such as "an abducted virgin or bride in Germany or Arabia,’ 


be kept to a minimum because it is “distracting.” Is it? If the 
males who view and read pornography are escaping into a fantasy 
world of pure sexuality uncomplicated by entangling relationships, | 
perhaps plot does distract, On the other hand, a plot might add 
something more to fantasize about and to hold the interest when. 
on; in fact a romantic theme 
might even make the. sexuality more compelling. It seems that 
this latter hypothesis of increased plot-pleasure might-hold espe- « 
cially for females. But pornography is directed at males. Males 
he creators and the consumers, 
pant-performers, in traditional _ 


Women's and Men's Roles 


Classically in American societ 
sexual beings; sexual conquest i 
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abstemious “white maidens” and the sinful sexual "dark ladies."? 
Я Pornography also tends to categorize women into the age-old 
* * good-girl/bad-girl categories consistent with the double standard. 
McConahay and McConahay (1973) find that most pornography 
deals with women in one of two ways: the innocent ingenue who 
is forced into sex and ends up loving it, or the lusty nympho 
who starts out sexually free (though often even she has sexual 
` ‘acts forced upon her) and ends up dominated by “a real man" 
or perhaps destroyed. 
E We would hypothesize that this kind of pornography perpet- 
"uates myths of women's sexual masochism and/or subservience. 
It. appeals to men because it portrays every woman as a potential 
usty nympho or a virgin who can be turned into one by the 
agic of any male’s sexuality. For males who do not experience 
these things in reality this pornography serves the fantasies of 
readily available sexuality and dominance. The frequent theme 
of a woman not desiring sex yet arousable by any man perpetuates 
the double standard by assuming that sex is basically inappropriate 
for women—only if overpowered by the male can she enjoy sex 
without the guilt of the cultural norms being brought upon her. 

It is also important to study pornography in terms of the 
realities of a woman’s fantasies and her sexuality as they interact 
with sex role expectations. Two researchers (Kochansky, 1973; 
Hariton, F973) have found that the most dominant features of 
women’s sexual fantasies are (a) that they are making love with 
an imaginary lover, and (b) that they are overpowered by a group 
of “congenial assailants.” 

Both of these themes are not too far off from some pornogra- 
phy. The fantasies of being overpowered, however, involve no 
physical hurt or rejection, whereas the pornography often does. 
One explanation for why women would have fantasies of this 
sort is that it is one way in which women can freely be sexual, 
That is, the fantasy is not necessarily of being dominated E 
a male, but of giving up the responsibility that the double дой 
expects of women—the responsibility to say no. The eo le 
standard makes the woman the guardian of the morals; she : 
considéred to have less "sex drive" and is therefore d 
to control the man's sexuality since she doesn't have to epis 
her own. Although there is now considerable controversy about 
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men's and women's sexuality, it is probably the case that men. - 
are more readily arousable by a wider range of stimuli for both 
cultural and biological reasons; however, once aroused, a woman's 
sexuality is very tenacious (Masters & Johnson, 1966). So the 
traditional double standard is probably not a reasonable thing - 
physiologically to foist on a woman. D 

Perhaps women are less favorable towards pornography not 
because it doesn't turn them on, but because it often does. And 
then what do they do when they're not supposed to be sexually 
assertive! In this context, pornography may provide a conflict 
for many women. It is likely that the women who are becoming 
more permissive about their own sexuality (either with husbands 
or premaritally or otherwise) will be responsive to pornograph 
which portrays a positive sexuality for women. 

Some women may react negatively to pornography because, 
in line with the results of Surcher et al., they tend to be generally 
politically conservative. Others may react negatively to it as one 
more instance of the perpetration of the lack of equality between 
the sexes, as in the depiction of male domination in sexual 
intercourse that Millett (1969) has described. An alternative that 
could be explored is one not of role reversal but of equality, 
that is, а pornography where neither sex is manipulated or used 
asan objectand the enjoyment of sexuality and sexual relationships 
with others is possible for all. 

. If women are portrayed in pornography as created or always 
available sexual objects, men do not fare much better. They too 
are made into objects in many of the films and books. Yet, 
significantly, males are more often portrayed as having full 
experience and control of their own sexuality and, in addition, 
having control over others. 

The effects of the 
of males and females i 
behavior and sexual functionin, 
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terms of some sociological analyses of those changes. An even 
more vital need it seems to us is. that consideration be given 
to whether (and indeed what) perspectives on pornography can 
be derived from psychological theory. 

One source of insights might be gleaned from psychological 
views’ of other media problems, most notably studies of media 
violence. Media violence effects have been explained in terms 
of stimulation or catharsis theories. There is evidence supporting 
both views—that aggression can be learned or stimulated by 
aggressive media models or media stimuli, and that media violence 
can provide catharsis under certain conditions. Some of the 
research evidence presented in this volume may be viewed similar- 
ly. Itseems that pornography produces mild temporary stimulation 
of the frequency of ongoing sexuality, though not the learning 
of new behaviors. It is also possible that it may present an 
opportunity for catharsis, in that sexual interest was reportedly 
lowered in some subjects after viewing (Howard et al.). ‘ 

Cognitive approaches might also be applied. Although the 
reaction of “disgust” is not uncommon, even people who report 
themselves “disgusted” tend to become less restrictive as far as 
legality and distribution of pornography after viewing it. In terms 
of cognitive functions, this finding might be interpreted as exem- 
plifying generalization from own experience (“I saw it and I didn’t 
like it but it didn’t harm me so it's OK for others") or consistency 
(І saw it therefore it must be OK because I don’t look at things 
that aren’t OK”). Also, the concept of pluralistic ignorance may 
be useful in understanding certain types of reaction to pornogra- 
phy: “Гуе seen it and I don't think it’s harmful but everyone 
else does.” ә е 

These few suggestions clearly represent only a sampling from 
the many and varied theoretical orientations that could be brought 
to bear on the evidence and problems presented in this volume. 
Without theory, however, it seems doubtful that this study area 
can be expected to progress much beyond the initial beginnings 
encompassed in the Commission's work. 


In Conclusion 

Psychology has often neglected, in the study of people, the 
fact that there are male people and female people for whom 
behavioral expectations are quite different (Carlson & Carlson, 
1960). When this occurs in studies of sexuality the implications 
Some of the contributors to this volume 
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in their actual research or in their presentation of it. But we 
sense a certain grudging reluctance to face this problem, a pro 
forma quality to the discussions that seems a shame. Surely the 
sex differences are neither too obvious nor too mysterious for 
research that acknowledges them to be meaningful. 

The contributors to this volume (as also the members of 
the President's Commission) are all male. While we don't expect 
thata female or even a feminist would necessarily adopt a different 
research strategy, she might feel freer to take a global perspective 
(Carlson, 1972) and to use both male and female subjects (Harris, 
1971). More importantly, we think that a feminist would ask 
questions and form hypotheses based on a sensitivity to sex roles 
and an interest and concern for female as well as male sexuality. 
The anthropologist's caveat against a majority dominant group's 
studying its own culture suggests too that the female researcher's 
involvement in the study of the "male problem" pornography, 
might have unexpected but significant benefits. 
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The environmental crisis in human dignity lies not just in the overuse, 
the misuse, and the decay of physical settings, but far more significantly 
in how we conceive of the individual in relation to any such setting. 
In the design and organization of physical settings, the human proper- 
ties of the individual are ignored, oversimplified, or implicitly assumed, 
because of the influence of such socioenvironmental values as scientific- 
technological progress, urbanism, pseudoprogress (novelty and 
change), and the value placed on an ever increasing acceleration of 
technological change. Spaces and places are improperly designed not 
only in physical terms; designs overlook human needs for privacy, 
territoriality, freedom of choice, etc., and the conceiving of the 
individual as a simple “machine man.” Unintended consequences are 
often ignored and no attempt is made to evaluate just how well the 
setting actually works, The danger is that the person will adjust and 
at the price of a continuing erosion of the properties that make him 
distinctively human. It is imperative that as behavioral scientists turn 
to the systematic study of man/environment problems they recognize 
the need to maintain the contextual reality and integrity of any such 
problem as it evolves, develops, and becomes modified in the time 
framework of a complex society. 


All of you will recall I am sure the period in the late 1960s 
and early 70s when many citizens and special interest groups 
in American society became acutely aware of an impending crisis 
related to man’s physical environment. What was a way of life 
in the urban setting was rapidly becoming a way of death. Air 
pollution, contamination of waterways, overcrowding, the blight 
of the ghetto, the use of insecticides, the clamor and congestion 
of planes, trains, and automobiles, and any number of other 
“physical indicators” provided clear and unmistakable signs of 
this crisis. What could be clearer and more unmistakable than 
the sharp increase in the number of deaths from lung and heart 
maladies that occurred in Pittsburgh and also in London because 
of brief periods of persistent and intense air pollution. 
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I argued even at that time, as I do now, that not one but 
two environmental crises confront us. What moved citizens, scien- 
tists, and administrators alike to be concerned and to take action 
in the late 1960s was the fact that the man-made environment 
could injure, hurt, and eventually destroy large numbers of 
individuals. Thus at the root of this environmental crisis was 
the value of human life. The loss of human life is tragic, more 
so when the events and conditions responsible for it are subject 
to control by the members of a society. But there is more to 
life than just living it. In the midst of the new environmentalist 
movement, there was to some degree the recognition of this other 
kind of crisis, namely, the crisis in human dignity. 

As yet this other crisis has not stirred modern society to 
take any significant action. The dictionary tells us that "dignity" 
means the quality or state of being esteemed or worthy. If the 
value of human life strives to keep each and every person alive 
and physically well, then it must be said that the value of human 
dignity seeks to build on this base. Its objective is to maintain and 
enhance all of the "human" qualitites that distinquish human beings 
from lower organisms. The individual's capacity to think, plan, create, 
have aesthetic experiences, make choices, avoid pain, relate to 
others in complex ways, and to experience a sense of self apart 
from others are all involved in achieving and defining this dignity. 
А built environment that subverts, interferes with, or prevents 
the use of these qualities or capacities indeed threatens human 
dignity. 

In certain respects the environmental movement continues 
to say something about the crisis in human dignity. The view 
is vigorously taken that physical settings should not only be safe, 
but also provide experiences that satisfy and uplift the human 
spirit. In the context of unending noise, the accumulation of 
garbage, the decay and overcrowded conditions of the ghetto, 
the kaleidoscope of neon-lighted gin mill districts, and the human 
degradation of an urban skidrow, the ambience of urban life 
in America hardly expresses or reflects that measure of the person 
we call “human.” And outside the urban setting—on the highway 
So to speak—the monotony of gas stations, billboards, shopping 
centers, trailer camps, and hamburger stands merely confirms 


the very restricted, vacuous, and undifferentiated nature of our 
built environment. 


. , The environmental crisis in human dignity, 
it, is far more subtle 


the environmentalists in the late 1960s and eve 
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it to be. A great deal more is involved than the blight of the 
ghetto, the noise of the city, the monotonous ugliness of the 
landscape, or the appalling inadequacy of some public high-rise 
housing projects. The crisis lies not just in the overuse, the misuse, 
and the decay of both the immediate and broader physical environment, 
but rather in how we conceive of the individual in relation to any 
existing setting including the newest ones and those still on the drawing 
board. This is true regardless of whether the setting is an apartment, 
family home, school room, business office, playground, subway 
car, college dorm, bathroom, government building, neighborhood 
setting, and so on. 

The fundamental problem lies not simply in what happens 
to a physical setting—how we use it, modify it, or take care of 
it—but in the assumptions we make about human beings when 
we design a setting for given groups of persons involved in specified 
activities for particular human purposes. I think my friend and 
colleague Bill Ittelson stated the problem brilliantly when he asked, 
*If we cleaned up all our cities and eliminated all those aspects 
that threaten human life and human dignity, would this still be 
enough?" Neither of us believe so, because there is far more 
to the individual's relationship to his physical setting than just 
whether it is safe, meets obvious needs, and is immediately 
satisfying by being free from disturbing and unpleasant sensory 
experiences. 

The major portion of the discussion that follows will consider 
the personas a biological, psychological, and social being in relation 
to the physical settings that circumscribe his existence. The threats 
to human dignity rooted in the failure to consider man in these 
terms are many and varied, and so we shall do no more than 
consider those that in our judgment represent fundamental human 
problems. 

The “environmental crisis” itself, however, cannot be under- 
stood simply by considering the nature of the existing threats 
to human dignity that characterize contemporary physical settings. 
The origin and nature of these threats both in the present and 
for the future can only be understood in the light of the 
contemporary all-embracing socioenvironmental values that prevail, 
and the consequences these values have in inexorably determining 
the nature of our physical world. By a socioenvironmental value, 
I mean a broad, pervasive, and deeply rooted general standard 
for determining and evaluating the relationships between the 
members of a society and their physical environment. Said far 
more simply, socioenvironmental values dictate what a society 
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should do to and with its physical environment, and what in 
turn it can expect this environment to do to and for it. 


SOCIOENVIRONMENTAL V ALUES 


If the emergence of the urban setting in the 19th century 
made possible still greater advances in science and technology, 
then the latter in their turn, relentlessly transformed the nature 
of the city from one decade to the next, and indeed continue 
to do so. It's not merely the spread of urbanism that must concern 
us, but the changing nature of that urbanism. As an end in itself, 
it is continually nourished by the socioenvironmental value, scien- 
tific and technological progress. It is not just that man must conquer 
and have mastery over his physical environment, he must relent- 
lessly continue this mastery and control, in fact increase it by 
modifying and overcoming each built environment that he creates. 
As my colleague Arthur Schlesinger has stated it, "Science makes, 
dissolves, rebuilds and extends our environment every day [1973, 
p.5].” The inexorability of scientific and technological progress 
is rooted in the egocentric view that there is no end to man's 
ability to master his environment and transform it to meet any 
and all new conceptions of life he may evolve or exigencies he 
may confront. 

The ideology of modern capitalism views the person not only 
as separate and distinct from his physical setting but also as being 
continually challenged by this environment. In order to meet 
this challenge, the physical environment has to be conquered, 
mastered, and controlled by the continuing efforts of modern 
science and technology in relation to those individuals who are 
best Suited to organize, direct, and administer the production, 
distribution, and consumption of economic goods and services. 
I do not believe. it would be an exaggeration to say that in this 
context the physical environment is to be manipulated, exploited, 
and used exclusively to serve man. There seemed to be no reason 
why he has to serve it, except in the sense of not killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 

The socioeconomic ideology of а complex Society structures 
and restructures the ex 
of that society; it not only changes over time, but in the process 
it spawns still other consistent but more specific and contem 
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human, and material integration necessary to sustain this kind 
of economy. Today it is abundantly clear that it is no longer 
a way of life, it is the way of life. The evidence is clear that 
larger and larger numbers of people are being concentrated in 
smaller and smaller geographical areas. Projections made in 1950 
of the growth of urbanism over the next 50 years have already 
been borne out by what has happened in the last twenty years. 
What we are talking about is increasing numbers of people living, 
working, recreating, being ill, learning, dying, and doing many 
other things in settings characterized by multiple dwellings, large 
institutional settings (e.g., schools, hospitals), mass transportation, 
functionally and socially differentiated areas, commercial and 
industrialized enterprises, and so on. Urbanism as a socioenviron- 
mental value can be described as a value with a vengeance. Its 
influence is pervasive and inexorable. 

But there is a third socioenvironmental value that is often 
confused with scientific and technological progress in mastering 
the individual's environment. Following World War II, in con- 
junction with unparalleled economic growth and development, 
the persistent and pervasive need for change and novelty came 
of age. Often confused with progress it would be better to speak 
of the consequences of this need as pseudoprogress, for in fact 
change and novelty do not represent genuine technological ad- 
vances or significant refinements of man's mastery of his environ- 
ment. In part this value rests on the untenable assumption that 
what is different or even looks different is progress or improve- 
ment. Some may disagree, but in my judgment it is hard to 
make а case for technological improvements or advances in human 
life in the name of electric toothbrushes and shoeshine kits, 
remote-control home TV sets, gas-lit barbecue pits, disposable 
clothes, electric pencil sharpeners; and certainly no case at all 
for the annual change in car models, for clothes styles, equipment 
design, food packaging, patent medicine remedies, and so on. 

Of course there is far less exertion involved in sharpening 
ten pencils with an electric pencil sharpener than by hand, or 
in staying in one's car and opening the garage doors electronically, 
than in having to get out of the car and do it. But making more 
and more of the individual's life relatively effortless raises the 
thorny question of what is optimum convenience for the human 
condition. A clear distinction must be made between the socioen- 
vironmental value of scientific and technological progress and 
the value of applying this progress in every and any way to achieve 
novelty, change, and/or convenience in our lives. If we consider 
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the socioenvironmental values I have discussed—increasing ur- 
banism characterized by continuing scientific progress and the 
pursuit of novelty and change for their own sake—then there 
is a fourth value that is inherent in the other three but most 
clearly rooted in the value of scientific progress. 1 am talking 
about the value of rate of change. It is subtle, pervasive, and in 
most respects awesome if not frightening. Thus scientific-techno- 
logical progress is not simply a matter of a continuing mastery 
over a succession of built environments, but rather of a mastery 
at faster and faster rates of change. For modern societies time 
is the enemy: “The planet has changed more in the last hundred 

ears than in the one thousand years preceding (Schlesinger, 
1973].” It was Whitehead who told us almost fifty years ago 
that, “The greatest invention of the nineteenth century was the 
invention of the method of invention [1925].” 

I learned a great deal from Schlesinger’s essay, but its greatest 
impact was that it confronted me directly with what I already 
knew but never thought about. The time lag between the discovery 
of the electric motor and its application was 65 years, 1821 to 
1886; for radio broadcasting the delay was 35 years, 1887 to 
1922; radar only required five years between discovery and 
application, the atomic bomb only seven years, the transistor only 
three years, and most recently the solar battery only two years. 
What chould be more compelling about the ever increasing pace 
of rate of change than the fact that, as Schlesinger points out, 
“It would have been quite possible for someone who watched 
the Wright brothers fly for a few seconds in the air at Kitty 
Hawk in 1903 to have watched Apollo 11 land men on the moon 
in 1969 [1973, p.4].” 


THREATS TO Human DIGNITY 


_ The individual is not only a biological entity but a physical 
entity as well. It is often necessary to remind students and 
colleagues alike that like any other object a person has the common 
physical characteristics of size, weight, depth, and volume, and 
also that he or she walks, lies, sits, runs, and uses his or her 
body in a variety of still other ways. The built environment of 
the urban setting threatens and abuses its inhabitants as physical 
and biological entities in many ways, some very obvious and others 
far less so. Let me comment briefly on the obvious ones. Obvious 
or not, abuse of the individual as a biological and physical entity 
renders the person’s particularly human characteristics something 
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less than they should be and thereby devalues his or her dignity 
as a human being. 

For some groups of individuals the devaluation of human 
dignity is actually a way of life: for example, those who live in 
the urban ghettos of the world or on an Indian reservation, those 
whoare incarcerated in mental hospitals and high security prisons, 
or those who because of age and/or infirmity must cope with 
an alien physical world, e.g., the blind person, the paraplegic. 
But these particular groups were not the concern of the environ- 
mentalist movement. The environmentalist sounded the alarm 
of a crisis in the urban environment which would in time touch 
not some of us but all of us. 

What was at issue was the quality of life itself, with particular 
emphasis placed on the urban setting. Given the individual as 
a biological and physical organism, and apart from noxious factors 
in the environment that actually threatened human life, there 
was and is much in the urban way of life that casts doubt about 
the value of the person as an experiencing and thinking organism: 
random and unending noise coupled with dirt and decaying or 
abandoned homes; overcrowded streets, buildings, stores, and 
means of transportation; institutional settings such as hospitals, 
schools, factories, and office buildings in which overcrowding, 
improper ventilation, and inappropriately used designed space 
all tended to nullify their social and human purposes; and finally 
those modern mechanical and electronic facilities of the built 
environment that rankle, annoy, and exasperate an already tense 
and frustrated average citizen because they break down with 
increasing frequency, e.g., commuter trains and electric power. 

Clearly all of this can be taken as evidence of at least the 
beginning of a crisis in human dignity, particularly when, if viewed 
over time, these problems seem to be intensifying and also 
spreading to cities which are far less than major metropolitan 
centers. What also seems to crystallize the crucial issue of the 
quality of urban life is the realization that some of these frustrations 
and stresses have existed for a long time and will continue to 
occur unless significant changes are made. The issue is far more 
than, for example, what are the effects of a round-trip subway 
ride in which the passenger is very much crowded in with others, 
and in addition must stand for say an hour during the trip to 
and from his other job or place of business. It can be argued, 
and it has, that these are temporary inconveniences, irksome but 
not critical: The person feels some discomfort but it is transient. 
What must be considered, however, environmentalists have ar- 
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gued, is that some individuals—indeed many—have to use the 
subway in this way forty to fifty years of their lives. What the 
cumulative effects of these experiences are over time will probably 
never be known, but one thing is clear and certain, the price 
is surely a loss of human dignity. A a 

No one can deny that the urban life experiences described 
above—particularly if they spread and intensify—represent a crisis 
in human dignity. The crisis, however, goes well beyond these 
urban stresses, and its roots are far deeper than the failure to 
provide, maintain, and enhance space, facilities, and services in 
the urban settings. 

The critical fact is that even the most desirable features of 
the built environment, whether we refer to apartments, school- 
rooms, commercial offices, hospital wards, playgrounds, family 
homes, and a variety of other physical settings, necessarily violate 
human dignity if for no other reason than that they are designed 
and maintained without regard for those properties of the person 
that make him a unique higher-order organism. 

The quality of the physical environment in effect depends 
on more than the neat-clean-orderly trio of values. To be a human 
environment—as we have already suggested—it must reflect a 
concern with the person as a human being. Let me document 
this statement in a rather trite fashion. Kira's (1966) systematic 
study of the bathroom revealed that even in so basic a matter 
as the physical design and dimensions of the sink, bathtub, and 
toilet bowl there are “dysfunctions” insofar as what is required 
by the physical properties of the human body when it is making 
use of these facilities. The existing designs of sinks and shower 
stalls, in effect, require postures and movements that are alien 
to the requirements imposed by the structure of the human body. 

Of course, you may ask does it matter; or what are the 
consequences of these dysfunctions in the design of bathroom 
facilities? Unfortunately, my answer has to be that we don't know, 
and we are not likely to because such problems are not studied 
systematically. Indeed, outside of Kira's study I suspect no one 
ever conceived of the design of bathroom facilities as a problem 
for the human frame. One way or another there seems to be 

average person" model with a set of assumed biological and 
physical characteristics which is used to design the built environ- 
bees Si FIRM bans os are talking about mundane matters, 
of all my m iae кн t тч d the day to day experience 
listening, readin сустра CAE: sleeping, 

? g, working, thinking, walking, recuperating, 
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learning, socializing, and other activities. Involved are particular 
places, objects, equipment, and facilities, and if we can't design 
the facilities of a bathroom properly, I dread to think about 
the rest of the built environment. 

It can be argued that everything seems to work, including 
bathroom facilities. In the operational sense they do work because 
what is not apparently functional for the individual as a biological 
and physical organism is changed until it is functional. But if 
Kira's study is any indication, what may be necessary is not always 
sufficient. Unless we concern ourselves with the individual in 
all his or her complexity as a biological and physical organism, 
what seems to work may indeed be more harmful than the obvious 
inappropriate designs we discard. There is a parallel here to 
the subway rider we referred to earlier. Nothing may seem to 
happen, but over a period of years dysfunctions in the design 
of bathroom facilities may indeed have serious physical and 
physiological consequences for the user. There is, however, a 
more basic question than what are the consequences of the 
dysfunctions in our built environment: Why should there be any 
dysfunctions at all, at least as to what fits and doesn't fit the 
human body given the advanced technology of our times? 

As a psychologist, of course, I am far more interested in 
the person as a psychological and social being. Facilities which 
are alien to the human body, both physically and biologically, 
and that as a result have negative consequences over time for 
the person—whether eventual pain or chronic disease—do of 
course have negative psychological consequences as well. But let 
us return to the physical impact of the urban setting which we 
described earlier in terms of crowding, dirt, excessive noise, a 
breakdown in services, and what for many large cities can only 
be described as the tension, vibration, and volume of a frenzied 
daily life. The psychological consequences are known to all of 
us in terms of such reactions as tension, anxiety, fear, irritability, 
persistent fatigue, and still other states, all of which are generally 
subsumed under the heading of urban stress. It is only recently 
that direct attention has been given to the nature and consequences 
of this state both in the immediate behavior and experience of 
the person and over time. 

Many dimensions can and indeed have been employed in 
the attempt to describe the quality of the physical environment, 
although no systematic effort leading to a meaningful conceptu- 
alized scheme has yet been realized. Certainly one general dimen- 
sion that is necessary—subsuming more specific types—concerns 
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the extent to which a physical setting either facilitates or frustrates 
human behavior and experience. Such facilitation or frustration, 
however, must be conceived of in terms that go well beyond 
the stress produced by the impact of the excessive physical 
stimulation that a person experiences in an urban setting. 


Human Privacy 


This brings us to the crux of the matter of the crisis in 
human dignity. Although scarcely considered by behavioral scien- 
tists, there are significant human needs whose origins and satisfac- 
tions are inherently related to the nature of physical settings 
and which are generally being ignored in the design and use 
of such settings. Let me begin with a compelling example. 

It is only within the last five years that behavioral scientists 
have shown any focused interest in human privacy. It is true 
that a few political scientists, such as Westin (1967), have systemat- 
ically considered the problem in the light of the growing invasion 
of the individual's privacy inherent in an ever increasing urban 
existence defined by numerous overlapping bureaucratic struc- 
tures. If one thinks of the nature of electronic bugging equipment 
and the almost normative character of surreptitious invasions of 
privacy in so many walks of life, then indeed this alone constitutes 
a crisis in human dignity. The Watergate affair boggles the mind 
not just because of the political level at which it occurred or 
because of the arrogance of those involved; it expresses in both 
direct and dramatic terms the essence of the crisis in human 
dignity. 

_ However, there has been far more concern with human 
privacy as a moral and legal right than as an empirical and 
theoretical construct for understanding human behavior and 
experience. All of this despite the fact that its reality and basic 
significance for many forms of human activity, psychological 
process, and social relationships have never been in dispute. Only 
recently my colleagues Maxine Wolfe and Robert Laufer have 
initiated a study of the development of privacy in American 
iei did т function of chronological age, which they hope 
i n/arge to cross-national in scope. Perhaps of greater 


importance is the fact that with the cooperation of doctoral students 


and other faculty members in a year long seminar, Wolfe, Laufer, 


and I have been able to develop a set of theoretical dimensions 
for the analysis of psychological and social problems in human 
privacy, which is not a single phenomenon but an array of 
interrelated phenomena, or as we said elsewhere, “It is not one 
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thing but many things [Laufer, Proshansky, & Wolfe, 1973]." 

Among the significant dimensions of privacy are self-ego, 
interaction, and life cycle. Privacy is both the expression and embod- 
iment of the self and ego. The development of self in the child 
requires that he or she experience aloneness and develop the 
ability to function in the context of aloneness; secondly, for the 
adult as well as the child, privacy in various forms can be seen 
as a way of enhancing and protecting the self. 

Privacy also has an interaction dimension, since it presupposes 
the existence of others, the possibility of interaction with them, 
and the desire to minimize or control this interaction. In order 
for the person to function effectively over time, there must be 
a reasonable balance between interaction and privacy. More is 
involved in privacy than just escape from the demands created 
by the presence of others; it also functions as an opportunity 
to rehearse those aspects of behavior which are required by 
particular roles and social interaction situations. Also let us not 
forget that privacy is a necessary aspect of various intimate 
relationships involving two or more persons. Groups as well as 
individuals require privacy. 

There is also a life-cycle dimension to privacy. As a phenome- 
non in human behavior it is by no means static. It must be viewed 
within a time framework, since the properties of the human life 
cycle itself are not static. The periods of time devoted to specific 
activities (i.e., child bearing and child raising) will vary as a function 
of a changing technology, changing sociocultural patterns, and 
the historical environment. Indeed, an analysis of the changing 
nature of privacy in human behavior and experience may be 
diagnostic of the shifting character of the properties of the life 
cycle of the members of a society. What must be emphasized, 
however, is that throughout the life cycle privacy needs and related 
behaviors change at the same time that there is change in the 
physical settings in which the individual is expected to function 
as a member of society: the home, nursery school, playground, 
elementary school, college dorm, work setting, and still others. 
Each of these environments and many more which I have not 
mentioned place the individual in a new and quite different 
context, and, as such, the opportunities, needs, and behavior 
patterns for privacy will differ accordingly. 

The three dimensions of human privacy I have just discussed 
should give you some idea of the complexity of this phenomenon. 
Yet our analysis produced six other equally complex dimensions 
and I believe the task is by no means complete. If, as we believe, 
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human privacy is fundamental to the psychological development, 
well-being, and functioning of the individual, then the design 
of the built environment for human behavior and experience 
is a crucial issue. Yet not only do we know little about human 
privacy, but at best its influence on how we design and use space 
in a variety of situational contexts is based on a number of very 
primitive if not erroneous assumptions about human needs for 
privacy. 

The crisis in human dignity will grow as urbanism grows 
and we concentrate larger and larger numbers of people in smaller 
and smaller areas. What is involved is not simply the lack of 
privacy engendered by overcrowding in apartments, the ghetto, 
school, hospitals, business offices, and the like. Even for modern 
physical settings, new designs and organizations of space combined 
with new and cheaper forms of building material cause havoc 
for human privacy. Thus, as some of you already know by 
experience, in the newest homes, offices, schools, and other 
settings, visual privacy counts but not auditory privacy. Further- 
more, the now common open-office space “pretends” the separa- 
tion and privacy of clerical, secretarial, and other office workers 
by employing furniture, plants, and other forms of boundary 
markers that are neither sound proof or visual proof. It is likely 
that many secretaries and junior executives will believe and 
therefore act like they are being observed. However, even if they 
don't think they are being observed, their belief that they can 
be observed will undoubtedly lead to the same kind of self-conscious 
behavior. And what about privacy within the home itself—aside 
from overcrowding—if the walls are thin, the doors have no locks, 
and the separations between eating, cooking, and socializing spaces 
are nothing more than partial walls or railings serving as boundary 
Баи АП of this, placed in a broader context in which various 
e FORTUNA devices such as television cameras increasingly 

р most of us nnder surveillance in department stores and 


banks, means that indeed the problem of human privacy is a 
basic social issue in its own right. 


Human Territoriality 


Like privacy, human territoriality has onl 
I А 1 ‹ y recently come to 
the attention of behavioral scientists. Although found in fairly 
well defined form among various lower animal groups, its roots 


in man are undoubtedly social and environmental rather than 
ne can be little question of this if we keep in mind 
ow individuals in complex democratic societies are socialized 
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with respect to material goods, property, individual success, and 
the expression of those three values in economic power. But 
territoriality, defined roughly as the individual's desire to identify, 
lay claim to, and indeed subsequently control some space (or 
object) or area, also has considerable significance for the develop- 
ment of self-identity. What is internalized by the child in this 
process is not only who and what he is, but where he belongs 
and what is his to exclusively control and own in contrast to 
what others exclusively control and own. I have discussed place 
identity in other contexts and the significance of territoriality in 
the development and maintenance of this aspect of self-identity 
is self-evident. 

Is the satisfaction of human territoriality also being eroded 
in the design and use of built environments? In one sense alone 
the answer to this question must be yes, if we accept the view 
that the increasing lack of human privacy means that the individual 
has somewhat less control over his or her spaces and places. 
Of course the increasing concentration of individuals in smaller 
and smaller geographical areas undoubtedly means less and less 
territory for each person. A desk in an open-office space where 
a particular "office" is defined by the arrangement of files and 
other furniture signifies somewhat less in terms of territoriality 
than the same desk in a comparably sized private office. But 
beyond such contextual factors, the fact is that space is at a 
premium; with overcrowding in homes, neighborhoods, hospitals, 
dormitories, offices, schools, and so on, the sharing of space has 
become a way of life. I recall that some years back I was sharing 
a university office with three other colleagues, but never did 
I ever think that the time would come when three faculty members 
in an office would share the same desk. 

In most settings we don't actually own the space or place 
that is known “to belong” to each of us. It is assigned to us 
by virtue of the role we play and the position we have in a 
given social setting. Of course up to a point such an assignment 
gives us all the rights and privileges of territoriality as long as 
we retain the relevant position or role. But I wonder what we 
do, for example, to the development of the professional identity 
of our graduate students and young faculty when we except them 
to be creative, do research, and work with other students while 
providing very little space and facilities they can claim as their 
own in this sense. It seems to me that we ought to invert the 
hierarchy. Those still in their formative professional years require 
and should have a greater claim to "their space" than those of 
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us who are older and more established. Similarly it seems ludicrous 
to me to expect good elementary school teaching from teachers 
in urban settings who at best can lay claim only to a desk or 
a locker in their schools. Good teaching depends on a secure 
professional identity, which in return requires a place for the 
teacher to think, write, and plan in a setting that not only makes 
these activities possible and under his or her control but also 
reflects in its design the teacher's crucial role in the educational 
process. The school principal is an administrator, whereas it is 
the teacher who carries the direct responsibility of educating. 
Shouldn't the schoolroom teacher be given similar consideration 
when it comes to space? I am certain that the question I am 
raising applies to other professional work settings as well. 
Finally, 1 would like to suggest to you that threats to human 
privacy and territoriality can also be conceptualized in terms of 
the individual's need to maximize freedom of choice. Clearly, this 
concept is also useful in considering crowding in any physical 
setting, for in fact the actual presence of too many others or 
the belief that there are too many others may limit the person's 
freedom of choice. Indeed it may well be that the number of 
persons in a physical setting is experienced by an individual as 
crowding when it results in the perhaps less than conscious 
realization that his freedom of choice is reduced by the presence 
of others, or even of one other person. In privacy he can satisfy 
whatever needs he has on his own terms; privacy affords him 
the opportunity in both thought and action to attempt any and 
allalternatives and to make his choice accordingly. The significance 
of territoriality in maximizing freedom of choice lies in the fact 
that given “my space,” the person controls the available alternatives 
and the means to these alternatives and thus can achieve privacy 
and satisfy other relevant needs. Invasion of his or her territory 
cuts down freedom of choice. Doxiadis (1968), the architect and 
city planner, sees the person's freedom of choice as an essential 
determinant in the planning and organization of cities: “We must 
learn how to plan and build our cities in such a way as to give 
all of us the maximum choices. . . . we must study the type 
of structure that eliminates the smallest number of alternatives 
[p. 32]. Whether the individual's freedom of choice represents 
a decision to use the least crowded among a variety of routes, 
toread in his bedroom rather than the living room, or to formulate 
pede: od ШЫ, decisions he faces each day, broadening the 
possibilities open to him can only enhance his dignity 
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and human qualities, making him less an automaton and more 
a fulfilled individual. 


Social Processes 


What about the individual as a social being in relation to 
his physical world? The complex organization we call a community 
or a society is inherently rooted in the social interactions and 
the social relationships of its members. It clearly follows that 
if the present design and operation of urban settings create 
problems in the person's needs for privacy and territoriality, then 
they must also thwart and interfere with the desired or needed 
human relationships and social interactions. Furthermore, they 
may also provoke and bring about other kinds of relationships 
and interactions that are clearly not needed or desired. Crowding 
in transportation, urban housing, schools, hospitals, and many 
other settings has the potential for creating negative relationships 
between and among individuals. 

Think, however, of all the other possibilities for antagonistic 
and hostile interactions: poorly designed proximal relationships 
between spatial areas in which the activities of one person (or 
persons) interfere with the activities of another (e.g., "She plays 
the damn piano all day long"); or a particular functional area 
(e.g., a classroom, a doctor's examining room) whose design 
interferes with rather than enhances the relationships and activities 
involving two or more people. Even a setting in which two people 
cannot see or hear each other well because of poor illumination 
or persistent and disturbing noise has the potential for interfering 
with the social interaction process and therefore with the achieve- 
ment of the common goals of the participants involved in this 
process. As we all know, it is just that much harder to respond 
and relate to others when each participant has to compensate 
for an inadequate physical setting by straining to see or hear 
or by overcoming bodily discomforts because of temperature 
variation, uncomfortable furniture, or poor ventilation. Finally, 
it must be evident that the design and use of household space 
for families engaged in a plethora of interpersonal activities must 
also add to or detract from the dignity of those involved. For 
a married couple to argue and to know that although they are 
in their bedroom they can still be heard by their children and 
their neighbors is a case in point. And for a mother with young 
children, I suspect that her day-to-day relationships with her 
children may be less than desirable if the design and use of 
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household space makes it difficult for her to know where they 
are and to get to them when they need her, or which makes 
them highly dependent on her because getting around the house 
is difficult for them. 

The problems I have noted for you represent only a small 
number of examples in a vast no-man’s-land concerning the 
influence of the design and use of physical settings on social 
interaction and social process. And in this respect the problem 
should be stated positively rather than negatively. Given the 
defined relationships between persons in an array of interpersonal 
and institutional settings, what should the structure and content 
of physical settings be that will enhance and maximize their 
required role behaviors, the processing of particular activities, 
and their extended and continuing relationships with each other? 
Yet, even as I state the problem in this way, urbanism involving 
technological progress continues at an accelerated rate of change. 
I mention this so as to alert you to an as yet untouched major 
problem in human social relationships. Increasingly there are 
indications that in many aspects of day-to-day life persons rely 
on telecommunication rather than face-to-face communication. 
Whether it is the telephone, the walkie-talkie, television, the 
two-way radio, or similar devices, the nature and process of social 
interaction undoubtedly involves qualitative differences compared 
to what happens in face-to-face discussions. Of course, how 
different will depend on the nature and length of the interaction, 
its purposes, the people involved, and other factors. 


UNDERSTANDING THE Crisis IN HUMAN DIGNITY 


_ . There can be little question that many aspects of the crisis 
in human dignity relative to the urban setting are rooted in other 
major social ills of our time: poverty, political corruption, economic 
exploitation, crime and violence, exploitation and deprivation of 
minority groups, and still others. The stress of urban life goes 
well beyond the question of how good the planning of a physical 
setting was and whether it is being used properly. On the other 
hand, it should be evident from the previous analysis that even 
so-called planned and good physical settings—all other things 
being equal—also represent a part of this crisis, although on a 
more subtle and less obvious basis. However, whether the threats 
to human dignity involve such stresses of urban life as crowding, 
noise, and decaying physical settings or the more subtle factors 
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I have described, there are a common set of attitudes or values 
that seem to prevail among all groups concerning the person's 
relationship to the built environment. 

First the assumption is made that, insofar as designing, 
constructing, and using physical settings goes, there is little that 
needs to be known about people beyond just plain common sense. 
Inferences are made about the behavior and experience of the 
person—if they are made at all—which at best seem to attribute 
to him the quality of a *machine person," and incidentally not 
a very complex machine. The value orientation of modern tech- 
nology is pragmatic rather than humanistic. What works is good, 
and something works if it can be seen to work by producing 
its intended. effects. The individual, as I have said, is viewed in 
a mechanistically simple fashion as an object with given functions. 
And if he or she can be observed to do better in these functions 
without immediately observable difficulties, then still another 
person-environment problem has been solved. 

But there is a more insidious generally held attitude or belief 
about individuals in relation to their physical setting. Indeed this 
view holds whether we are talking about the person who rides 
an overcrowded, poorly ventilated subway train for most of his 
or her life or a secretary who must work amidst forty others 
in an otherwise beautiful open-office area. Not only is it assumed 
that individuals in time will adapt, but it is also assumed that 
if they fail to complain or manifest other overt signs of difficulty, 
then the designed environment has not had any negative effects 
on the growth and continued existence of the person. 

None of this I should emphasize really represents a cynical 
attitude toward the individual in relationship to his or her physical 
setting. The assumptions about people— adaptable" and “simple 
machines”—go hand in hand with the socioenvironmental values 
we discussed earlier. Crucial in this respect is the reverent reliance 
on advances in modern technology as a basis for creating "new 
and better" urban settings. And the person is by no means 
ignored—except that, as we already indicated, his humanness 
is reduced to the simplest terms and his adaptability measured 
accordingly. It was René Dubos (1965) who pointed out that human 
adaptability makes it possible for the person to accommodate 
himself to conditions which threaten to destroy the values which 
are characteristically human. 

It is for these reasons that we continue to encounter two—and 
I must use these words—"very incredible” features in the continued 
building and rebuilding of the physical environment. First, the 
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technological innovator at the design, creation, and management 
levels is concerned almost exclusively with expected effects and 
almost not at all with unintended consequences. Regardless of the 
physical setting or purpose for it—planning, designing, and 
creating а new and better highway, hospital, breakfast cereal, 
TV set, community school, telephone, playground, housing com- 
plex, theater, ad infinitum—the focus is on "solving the problem," 
which means the realization of explicitly stated objectives or ends. 

The fact that the built environment has unintended as well 
as intended consequences strikes a familiar note if we think of 
modern medicine and its use of natural and synthetic drugs and 
antibiotics in combating illness and disease. The concept of side 
effects in evaluating modern medical treatment is no less applicable 
to the built environment, particularly if we rely more and more 
on technology in living our everyday lives. But the difficulty with 
the "side effects" concept is that it assumes a concern not just 
with unintended consequences but also with the question of what 
is happening over extended periods of time. It means designing, 
organizing, and actually using physical settings in a far more 
delayed time framework. 

But this brings me to the second, no less incredible, feature 
of the design and use of physical space and its contents: whether 
it involves the intended or unintended effects, once the built 
environment has been established and is a reality, no attempt 
is made to evaluate just how well it works. The evaluation of 
the person's physical settings as a basis for cumulating knowledge 
about the desired if not the unintended consequences between 
means and ends is the rare exception rather than the rule. I 
made this statement a decade ago and not much has changed 
since then in this respect. 

What is quite worrisome is that we take the built environment 
for granted. And besides—and this is the point made by Dubos— 
the danger is not that we will be unable to adjust to our new 
environment, rather that we may adjust too well. The accelerated 
rate of change referred to earlier establishes the validity of just 
this point. How adaptable mankind is to the new technology is 
revealed by the fact that processes which once took generations 
are now assimilated into our culture within a few years, although 
p INT eod of "conquering" nature; yet this 
x ы ы what £ has done to nature itself imposes 
ote e TA ub a eis e individual, both in the magnitude 
is as if a storm were meon ^t Ce шалын a ipe M 
Model anne Dn wing from which we can find no refuge. 

gy has assumed a life of its own; the very process 
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of change seems at times to have gotten out of hand, so that 
our industrial society no longer reflects our true needs. 

This brings us to the end of the discussion. I don't know 
whether or not I have convinced you that, relative to the built 
environment, there is an impending if not already existing crisis 
in human dignity. But it doesn't matter whether or not you now 
believe the problem exists in crisis proportions. What is important 
is that all of us become aware of the fact that man's urban setting 
both specifically and generally is becoming the major social issue 
of our times. And that as socially conscious behavioral scientists 
we have a responsibility to carry out research and take action 
in an area of human behavior and experience that is still virgin 
territory. But, as in the case of other social issues, we have a 
further responsibility and that is to “become involved." By this 
I mean to seek to establish contact with all those who initate, 
define, and control our physical settings. Of course we have no 
answers, but we do have questions and a set of conceptual tools 
for raising these questions, which at least will sensitize these 
practitioners of physical settings to become aware of the full range 
of properties of the person that underlie his sense of personal 
worth or human dignity. 

For those of us long concerned with social issues there is 
a real challenge in our research efforts with respect to the built 
environment. The laboratory paradigm for the study of complex 
human behavior will not be adequate, if it works at all. Under- 
standing the person's behavior and experience in relation to the 
physical world will require a methodology and indeed a conception 
of scientific study which maintain the reality and integrity of 
these phenomena. In this development of a new approach, 
appropriate concepts and relevant data gathering techniques will 
have to evolve, responsive to the complexity of man-environment 
relationships that can only be understood in the context of an 
ever changing structure of human interactions and social processes. 
Without this change in our research paradigm, whatever inves- 
tigations we do are likely to approximate the "fantasy world" 
that more than a few behavioral scientists created in their attempt 
to study and define, in terms of "scientifically controlled" experi- 
mental studies either in or out of the setting of the laboratory, 
other complex human phenomena and social issues. 
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The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Presentation 
by 
The Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues 
to 
Herbert C. Kelman 


The distinguished career and many achievements of our 
award winner, Herb Kelman, are well known to this audience 
and need not be recounted in detail, pleasant as that would be. 
IfI were to select some of his outstanding contributions to research 
and theory, I would call attention to his model of social influence 
(with its specifications of antecedent conditions and differential 
outcomes), his research on response restriction which anticipated 
some aspects of the dissonance doctrine, his work on the effects 
of intercultural exchange, or his volume on international behavior. 
In his research, Dr. Kelman has been equally at home in the 
experimental laboratory and the field. If we followed his example 
we would have one, rather than two social psychologies. 

If I were to remind you of his role as a social actionist, 
I would mention that he was a key figure in the antiwar movement 
and in the civil rights struggle. Moreover, he played this role 
long before it became popular among social scientists—in fact 
when social support was so minimal one had to glance in the 
mirror from time to time to find if he himself were still there. 

Social psychology has had no more vigorous exponent of 
the democratic ethic since the death of Kurt Lewin. And Dr. 
Kelman has not only been energetic in this endeavor but has 
also developed the democratic doctrine in its application to basic 
ethical issues. This is, in fact, what makes Herb Kelman such 
an unusual social psychologist. We have had many fine researchers 
and even a few theoreticians, we have had a number of effective 
social actionists, and we even have had those who divided their 
time between research and action. But Herb Kelman is in the 
pattern of Kurt Lewin in that he integrates the two roles. He 
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utilizes theoretical analysis and research methods in his social 
action approach. The result of his work is both a better social 
world and a better social psychology. His contributions remind 
us of the old Socratic dictum that virtue is wisdom and wisdom 
virtue. 

It is no surprise, then, that Herb Kelman has been one of 
SPSSI' most active and creative members, participating in its 
committee work, its programs and publications, and serving as 
its President in 1964-1965. Most organizations, in addition to 
the many specialized complementary functions, need a few 
members who in their personalities reflect the total pattern of 
the objectives and practices of the organization. Herb Kelman 
has been such a member, and to many of us Herb and SPSSI 
are inseparable. 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
granted bp the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
to 
Herbert Є. Kelman 
1973 
for furthering in his work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, tfe Development anb integration 
of psychological research and social action. 


Daniel Katz 
University of Michigan 
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Violence without Moral Restraint: 
Reflections on the Dehumanization 
of Victims and Victimizers 


Herbert C. Kelman! 
Harvard University 


The paper identifies a class of violent acts that can best be described 
as sanctioned massacres. The special features of sanctioned massacres 
are that they occur in the context of a genocidal policy, and that 
they are directed at groups that have not themselves threatened or 
engaged in hostile actions against the perpetrators of the violence. 
The psychological environment in which such massacres occur lacks 
the conditions normally perceived as providing some degree of moral 
justification for violence. In searching for a psychological explanation 
of mass violence under these conditions, it is instructive to focus on 
factors reducing the strength of restraining forces against violence. 
Three interrelated processes are discussed in detail: (a) processes of 
authorization, which define the situation as one in which standard 
moral principles do not apply and the individual is absolved of 
responsibility to make personal moral choices; (b) processes of routin- 
ization, which so organize the action that there is no opportunity for 
raising moral questions and making moral decisions; and (c) processes 
of dehumanization which deprive both victim and victimizer of identity 
and community. The paper concludes with suggestions for corrective 
efforts that might help to prevent sanctioned massacres by counteracting ` 
the systemic and attitudinal supports for the processes described. 


I hope I will be forgiven if I begin this address with some 
personal remarks, both about the award that I have just received 
and about the topic that I have chosen as the focus for my address. 

Needless to say, I feel a great sense of satisfaction—as well 
as humility—as I receive this award. What this award represents 
to me, however, is more than recognition for my work as an 


' This paper was prepared while the author was a Visiting Fellow at 
the Battelle Seattle Research Center. I am very grateful to Rose Kelman 
and Donald Warwick for their comments on the paper. 
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action-oriented social psychologist and a research-oriented social 
activist. It represents a confirmation of the core of my being, 
for the effort to further, as the award states, "the development 
and integration of psychological research and social action" has 
been at the center of my activities and my self-definition from 
the very beginning of my professional career. These are the 
concerns that originally propelled me into social psychology and 
that have guided my various endeavors ever since. I do not take 
this award as evidence that I have always succeeded in what I 
have been trying to do. But I do take it as a recognition by 
my colleagues that I have honestly tried. This is as meaningful 
a validation as I could possibly ask for and certainly more than 
I could have envisioned when I started traveling this road more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

There are three special features of the award that add to 
the personal meaning it has for me: that it comes from SPSSI, 
that it honors Kurt Lewin, and that it is presented by Daniel 
Katz. 

First, an award from SPSSI has special significance because 
SPSSI has been my professional and indeed my spiritual home 
ever since I joined it (at the suggestion of Daniel Katz) during 
my senior year at Brooklyn College. I am proud that SPSSI, 
despite its creeping respectability, has kept the faith throughout 
the years. It has continued to remain alive and responsive to 
new issues as these have been arising at an accelerating rate; 
it has continued to serve as a consistent voice for social responsibility 
within the profession; it has adapted to change while remaining 
true to its basic values. SPSSI, for me, is the reference group 
whose approval really counts. 

Second, Kurt Lewin's work and orientation to social psycholo- 
gy have had a strong appeal for me and have been a source 
of inspiration ever since I first came across his writings. My only 
face-to-face contact with Lewin was toward the end of my 
undergraduate years, when I heard him lecture at Brooklyn 
College on his group decision experiments. I remember having 
some misgivings about the manipulative aspects of group decision 
procedures, but the research—with its focus on ways of producing 
change and its combination of theoretical concerns with action 
implications—clearly spoke to my preoccupations. Despite my 
general ignorance about social psychology, the one thing that 
Fan aes ендд ОШ when I went to consult Daniel Katz 

graduate school was that I wanted to study 
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under Lewin. I did apply to the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at MIT, which Lewin had founded in 1945, but within 
a few weeks after I had submitted my application—in February 
of 1947—Lewin died and the Group Dynamics program decided 
not to accept new students. I began my graduate work instead 
at Yale, but never abandoned my interest in the Lewinian tradition. 
I read extensively in Lewinian theory, applied both to personality 
research and to social psychology. I arranged to spend the summer 
of 1948 at Bethel, which at that time was largely staffed by students 
and associates of Kurt Lewin. During the summer of 1949, T 
obtained (again with the help of Daniel Katz) a research assistant- 
ship at the University of Michigan's Survey Research Center. While 
there, I spent a fair amount of time at the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, which had since moved to the University 
of Michigan, and I had the opportunity to become acquainted 
with perhaps half a dozen of the last group of Lewin's students 
who were then completing their doctoral research or doing 
post-doctoral work at the Center. At Yale I had acquired a 
reputation as a Lewinian. At Michigan, however, I was known 
asa Hullian—among other reasons because of a thesis proposal 
I developed that summer which was based on a Hullian analysis 
of group decision processes (a proposal, incidentally, that was 
never put into action). I have not become a full-fledged Lewinian; 
I claim it is because I never acquired the knack of drawing a 
professional-looking life space diagram. But I have always felt 
a kinship with Lewinians—both theoretically and personally—and 
in many important respects I see my work as continuing within 
the Lewinian tradition. This then is another reason why the Lewin 
Award has a special personal meaning to me. 

Third, to receive this award from the hands of Daniel Katz 
adds an extra dimension of meaning to the occasion. I have already 
alluded several times to his role in guiding and encouraging me 
atthe beginnings of my career. He was Chairman of the Psychology 
Department at Brooklyn College when I did my undergraduate 
work there and I took a course in advanced social psychology 
from him which greatly influenced my decision to enter the field. 
He made me aware of the possibility of a social psychology that 
spoke to the kinds of social issues with which I was concerned. 
He has remained a friend and a role model throughout. In the 
60s I was privileged to be closely associated with him at the 
University of Michigan as colleague and collaborator and benefited 
from his unmatched insights into what I see as the central task 
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of social psychology: investigation of the links between individual 
behavior and the functioning of social systems. Presentation of 
the Lewin Award by Daniel Katz is not only a special honor 
for me, but it contributes a sense of unity and completeness to 
the occasion, an almost esthetic quality of good fit. 


THE PROBLEM OF VIOLENCE 


As I have tried to show, the personal meaning that the Lewin 
Award has for me can be traced back to the period of 1946-47, 
when I first began to think of social psychology as a possible 
vocation. It seems especially appropriate, therefore, to devote 
my address to a concern that goes back to that same period—a 
concern with the problem of violence, especially mass violence 
of an organized and institutionalized nature. It was to a large 
extent in pursuit of this problem that I had turned to social 
psychology, hoping that psychological and sociological analysis 
could help us understand the sources of mass violence and suggest 
the means of changing both the institutional patterns and the 
personal dispositions that make such violence possible. In the 
fall of 1946, I wrote a term paper for my personality course, 
entitled “Towards an Explanation of Nazi Aggression.” The 
present address is in a very real sense an updated attempt to 
raise some of the same questions. Unfortunately, there is a new 
set of experiences on which the present analysis can draw that 
was not available in 1946: the experiences of My Lai and of 
United States action in Indochina more generally. 

My interest in the problem of violence—which, as I said, 
was an important factor in my vocational choice—was then and 
continues to be now an interest in the study of war and peace, 
of nationalism and militarism, of nonviolent approaches to social 
change and conflict resolution. But within this broader context 
the questions raised by the Nazi Holocaust aimed at the systematic 
destruction of the Jewish people have confronted me most pro- 
foundly and persistently. They have special meaning for me 

use, as a Jew, brought up in Vienna, who managed to get 
out of Nazi. Austria a year after the Anschluss and then to get 
out of Belgium a few weeks before the Nazi invasion, and who 
lost countless relatives and childhood friends to the gas chambers 
and the execution squads, I am only a step removed from the 
category of Holocaust "survivor," although I would not presume 
to arrogate to myself the authority of true survivors—those who 
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survived the Holocaust in death camps or in hiding within Nazi 
territory. 

The attempts at genocide, of which the Holocaust is the most 
extreme and grotesque but by no means the only recent manifesta- 
tion, represent a profound challenge to our thinking about human 
nature and human society—from both a moral and a sociopsycho- 
logical point of view. Indeed, I would argue, itis the most profound 
challenge of our century, but one with which we have barely 
begun to grapple. Explanations that remain entirely at the psy- 
chological level of analysis or invoke a single overarching psychol- 
ogical principle are less than helpful. Social-psychological or 
psychohistorical perspectives, however, as several diverse writings 
have demonstrated (Arendt, 1963; Sanford, Comstock, & Asso- 
ciates, 1971; Kren & Rappoport, 1972; Lifton, 1973), can contrib- 
ute some of the pieces to what is necessarily a multi-faceted quest 
for understanding, and can throw some light on the question 
of "how such things are possible." I see my own reflections as 
a modest and incomplete contribution to such an effort. I do 
not pretend that I have any answers; all I hope is to develop 
some of the terms within which questions can be formulated. 


Characteristics of Sanctioned Massacres 


My focus is on a class of violent acts that can be described 
as sanctioned massacres. I am speaking of indiscriminate, ruthless, 
and often systematic mass violence, carried out by military or 
paramilitary personnel while engaged in officially sanctioned 
campaigns, and directed at defenseless and unresisting civilians, 
including old men, women, and children. Though occurring in 
the course of officially sanctioned activities, the massacres them- 
selves may or may not be specifically sanctioned. The larger context 
is usually, though not necessarily, an international or civil war, 
arevolutionary or secessionist struggle, a colonial or ethnic conflict, 
а change or consolidation of political power. The Nazi atrocities 
against the Jews and the US atrocities against the Indochinese 
peoples are prime examples of the kind of mass violence I have 
in mind, but numerous other cases would clearly fit the description. 
Within American history, My Lai had its precursors in the 
Phillippine War around the turn of the century (Schirmer, 1971), 
not to speak of the Indian massacres. Elsewhere in the world, 
one recalls the massacres and deportations of Armenians, the 
liquidation of the kulaks and the great purges in the Soviet Union, 
and more recently the massacres in Indonesia and Bangladesh, 
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in Biafra and Burundi, in South Africa and Mozambique. 

There are other types of violence directed against defenseless 
civilians that would probably fit my definition of sanctioned 
massacres even though they are qualitatively different in various 
ways from the prototypes I have cited: These might include 
bombing attacks specifically aimed at civilian targets (such as the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in World War II, 
or much of US bombing in the countries of Indochina), or various 
acts of terrorism (such as those that have repeatedly been carried 
out by both Catholic and Protestant groups in Northern Ireland, 
by Palestinian guerrillas in planes and airports around the world, 
or by both sides in South Vietnam), or violent suppression of 
peaceful protests. On the other hand, there are various kinds 
of violence that have much in common with sanctioned massacres 
but that do not quite fit the definition I am using—such as lynching 
mobs or “issueless” riots (see Marx, 1972). In any event, the 
question of what should be included or excluded is relatively 
immaterial, since my purpose is not to develop a typology of 
violent actions but to set some boundaries to the phenomenon 
with which I am concerned. 

It should also be pointed out that the different examples 
of violence that clearly fall within my definition are by no means 
entirely equivalent to one another. They may vary on a number 
of important dimensions. For example, the context of counterin- 
surgency warfare waged by a high-technology society against 
low-technology societies, as in the case of US actions in Indochina, 
provides a unique set of atrocity-producing conditions (see Falk, 
1972; also Lifton, 1973, p. 41), in contrast to those situations 
in which there are no differences in level of technology or in 
which such differences are less marked. Another important 
distinction is between massacres that are part of a deliberate policy 
aiming to exterminate a category of people, and those that are 
inevitable by-products of a policy which is not aimed at extermi- 
nation but which contemplates and plans the destruction of vast 
population groups as a means toward other ends, such as coun- 
terinsurgency or consolidation of power. Probably the most ex- 
ens example of the former type of situation is the Nazis’ “final 
solution” for European Jewry, in which a policy aimed at extermi- 
nating millions of people was consciously articulated and executed 
(see Levinson, 1973), in which such extermination was an end 
in itself, and in which the extermination was accomplished on 
a mass-production. basis through the literal establishment of a 
well-organized, efficient death industry. United States policies in 
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Indochina exemplify the second type of situation. Though I feel 
that there is overwhelming evidence that the United States has 
committed monstrous war crimes and crimes against humanity 
in Indochina (Sheehan, 1971; Browning & Forman, 1972) in 
pursuit of a policy that considered the Vietnamese population 
entirely expendable, the evidence does not suggest that extermi- 
nation has been the conscious purpose of the policy. These various 
differences may have important moral as well as sociopsychological 
implications. For present purposes, however, I do not intend 
to dwell on such differences, but to discuss at a much more 
general level the common features shared by the entire class 
of sanctioned massacres. 

The question for the social psychologist is: What are the 
conditions under which normal people become capable of plan- 
ning, ordering, committing, or condoning acts of mass violence 
of this kind? Before attempting to answer this question, we must 
examine the special characteristics of this class of violent acts, 
as compared to other kinds of violence, particularly other kinds 
of organized violence (recognizing throughout that there are 
continuities between the different forms of organized violence 
and that no sharp line can be drawn between them). Two special 
features characterize this class of violence, relating to its context 
and its target. 

The context of violence. The sanctioned massacres that we are 
dealing with here occur in the context of an overall policy that 
is genocidal in character, in the sense that it is designed to destroy 
all or part of a category of people defined in ethnic, national, 
racial, religious, or other terms. In line with the distinctions that 
I have already drawn, such a policy may be deliberately aimed 
at the systematic extermination of a population group as an end 
in itself, as was the case with the Nazi destruction of European 
Jewry. Alternatively, the policy may be aimed at an objective 
other than extermination—such as the pacification of the rural 
population of South Vietnam, as in the case of US policy in 
Indochina—but may include the deliberate decimation of large 
segments of a population as an acceptable means to that end. 
I am not qualified to judge whether US actions in Vietnam 
constitute genocide in the legal terms of the UN Convention 
on Genocide, but they can be said to have at least a genocidal 
dimension. Central to US strategy in South Vietnam were such 
actions as unrestricted air and artillery bombardments of peasant 
hamlets, search-and-destroy missions by ground troops, crop 
denial programs, and mass deportation of rural populations. These 
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actions (and similar actions in Laos and Cambodia) have been 
clearly and deliberately aimed at civilian populations, and have 
resulted in the death, injury, and uprooting of large numbers 
of that population and in the destruction of their countryside, 
their source of livelihood, and their social structure. These 
consequences have been known to the policy makers and indeed 
intended as part of their pacification effort; the actions were 
designed to clear the countryside in order to bring the rural 
population under control and to deprive the guerrillas of their 
base of operation. Thus, while extermination of the civilian 
population was not the end of the policy, the physical destruction 
of large numbers of the population and the destruction of their 
way of life were regarded as acceptable means. Massacres of the 
kind that occurred in My Lai were not deliberately planned, but 
they took place in an atmosphere that made it quite clear that 
the civilian population was expendable and that actions resulting 
in the indiscriminate killing of civilians were central to the strategy 
of the war. 

The target of violence. A second feature of the class of violence 
under discussion is that it is directed at groups that have not 
themselves threatened or engaged in hostile actions toward the 
perpetrators of the violence. Usually, the targets of massacres 
belong to groups that are physically weaker than their victimizers 
(although massacres are often directed at minorities that may 
be economically more advanced than the masses of the population 
within which they live). By definition, the victims of this class 
of violence are defenseless civilians, including old men, women, 
and children. There are, of course, historical and situational 
reasons why a particular group becomes a suitable target for 
massacres. In this sense, it can perhaps be said that the victims 
provoke the violence by what they are. It cannot, however, be 
said, in any objectively meaningful sense, that they provoke the 
violence against them by what they have done. They are not 
phi мра because they have harmed, oppressed, or threat- 

ir attackers. Rather, their selection as targets for massacre 
at a particular time can ultimately be traced to their relationship 
to the pursuit of larger policies. They may be targeted because 
their elimination is seen as a useful tool or because their continued 
existence is seen as an irritating obstacle in the execution of policy. 

The genocidal context of this class of violence and the fact 
that it is directed at a target that did not provoke the violence 
through its own actions has some definite implications for the 
psychological environment within which sanctioned massacres 
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occur. It is an environment that seems almost totally devoid of 
those conditions that people usually see as providing at least some 
degree of moral justification for violence. Neither the reason 
for the violence nor its purpose is of the kind that people would 
normally consider justifiable. 

The most widely accepted justification for violence is that 
it occurred for reasons of self-defense against attack or the threat 
of attack. When this reason is extended to the international level, 
it may refer not only to threats to the physical existence of a 
nation, but also to threats to its basic values or its vital national 
interests. Similarly, violence—both at the interpersonal and at 
the intergroup level—is often seen as morally justified when it 
occurs in response to oppression or other forms of strong provo- 
cation. There is even a tradition that justifies violence in the 
face of symbolic harm, as evidenced by leniency toward the 
perpetrators of crimes of passion. In all of these cases, the violence 
is provoked by actions that cause harm or threaten harm to the 
perpetrator of the violence, and it is directed at the source of 
this provocation. Violence under these conditions— particularly 
organized violence in the form of warfare—is not seen as morally 
acceptable by everyone and at all times. People may disagree 
in principle about the precise point at which they would draw 
the line between justifiable and unjustifiable reasons for violence; 
in any given case, they may disagree about the justification for 
violence because of differences in their assessment of the nature 
of the provocation and the probable consequences of the response. 
Nevertheless, most people would agree that violence in self-defense 
orinresponse to oppression and other forms of strong provocation 
is at least within the realm of moral discourse; even those who 
consider violence unjustifiable under such conditions—in general 
or in any given case—would acknowledge that there is room for 
legitimate disagreement among moral people on this score. By 
contrast, violence of the kind that I have described as sanctioned 
massacres is entirely outside of the realm of moral discourse, 
in that it does not occur in response to those conditions that 
are normally accepted as partial or complete justification for 
violence. 

Moral justification for violence depends not only on its reasons 
but also on its purposes. Again, self-defense presents the purest 
case. If a violent response clearly blocks an act of aggression, 
if by taking the life of an attacker you save your own life or 
the lives of other potential victims, then most people would regard 
itas morally justifiable. As one moves away from this rather 
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clearcut case, particularly into the area of organized violence, 
the issues become much more complicated and moral consensus 
more difficult to attain. Nevertheless, moral justification for 
violence usually depends on the extent to which it is seen as 
serving a defensive purpose, even though that term may be given 
a rather broad definition. Thus the use of violence by police 
or troops in the control of riots or the suppression of rebellions 
is often considered justified even though it may lead to the killing 
of some innocent bystanders, but only to the extent to which 
it is necessary to contain the rioters or rebels. Indiscriminate 
or purely punitive violence would generally be considered unac- 
ceptable in this case. In the case of warfare, these considerations 
are written into international law. Although the rules of warfare 
are quite permissive even with regard to the killing of civilians, 
they do impose some definite limits. The degree and kind of 
violence used must be justified by considerations of "military 
necessity" (i.e., as steps required for the purpose of defeating 
the enemy) and the targeting of civilian populations is prohibited 
outright. In short, the moral justification for violence depends 
on the extent to which it is related to the purpose of stopping 
aggression or neutralizing a threat toward one's self or his group. 
Once again, sanctioned massacres—which are designed to destroy 
entire segments of a pópulation—occur in the absence of a 
condition that is normally considered to provide some degree 
of moral justification for violence. 

Whether or not the conditions for moral justification are 
totally absent in a given case may be subject to different inter- 
pretations. In the case of US actions in Vietnam, for example, 
itmay be argued that the killing of civilians in My Lai and elsewhere 
did involve a legitimate element of self-defense, since women 
and children were known to help the guerrillas, hiding hand 
grenades under their clothes. Similarly, it may be argued that 
free a bombardments against peasant hamlets had a 
КЕШЕГЕ б иы in that guerrillas often used these 
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here differs from other types of violence in that the conditions 
that usually provide moral justification for violent acts are absent. 
This is not to say, however, that those who participate—actively 
or passively—in these violent acts regard them as unjustified. 
They may either find various justifications for them or—for 
various reasons to which I shall return later—fail to see the need 
for justification (Ball-Rokeach, 1972; Hallie, 1971). The important 
point is that the conditions that most people, including the 
perpetrators of the violence themselves, would normally regard 
as crucial for the moral justification of violent actions are absent 
in these situations. Moreover, the absence of these conditions 
isquite apparent to most outside observers, who are not themselves 
caught up in the machinery of the sanctioned massacres. These 
objective circumstances set the framework within which psycho- 
logical analysis must proceed. 


Driving Forces toward Violence 


In searching for a psychological explanation of mass violence 
under conditions lacking the usual kinds of moral justification 
for violence, the first inclination is to look for forces that might 
impel people toward such murderous acts. Can we identify in 
these massacre situations psychological forces so powerful that 
they outweigh the moral restraints that would normally inhibit 
unjustifiable violence? 

One approach would be to look for psychological dispositions 
within those who perpetrate these acts. This approach, however, 
does not offer a satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon, 
although it may tell us something about the types of individuals 
who are most readily recruited for participation in such massacres. 
Any explanation that has recourse to the presence of strong 
sadistic impulses is obviously inadequate. There is no evidence 
to support the notion that the majority of those who participate 
in these killings, in one or another way, are sadistically inclined. 
Speaking, for example, of the men who participated in the Nazi 
slaughters, Arendt (1963) points out that they “were not sadists 
or killers by nature; on the contrary, a systematic effort was made 
to weed out all those who derived physical pleasure from what 
they did [p. 93].” To be sure, some of the commanders and 
guards of concentration camps could clearly be described as sadists, 
but what has to be explained is the existence of concentration 
camps in which these individuals could give play to their sadistic 
fantasies. These opportunities were provided with the participation 
of large numbers of individuals to whom the label of sadist could 
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not be applied. Moreover, it should also be noted that much 
of the sadistic behavior observed in massacre situations can be 
understood most readily as a consequence of participation in mass 
violence with its dehumanizing impact, rather than as a motivating 
force for it. 

A more sophisticated type of dispositional approach would 
be one that seeks to identify certain characterological themes that 
are dominant within a given culture. An early example of such 
an approach is Fromm's (1941) analysis of the appeals of Nazism 
in terms of the prevalence of sadomasochistic strivings, particularly 
among the German lower middle class. Such an approach may 
be very helpful in explaining the recruitment of participants in 
sanctioned massacres in a given society, the specific form that 
these massacres take, and the ideological support for them. It 
would be important to explore whether similar kinds of charac- 
terological dispositions can be identified in the very wide range 
of cultural contexts in which sanctioned massacres have occurred. 
However general such dispositions turn out to be, it seems most 
likely that they represent states of readiness to participate in 
sanctioned massacres when the opportunity arises, rather than 
major motivating forces in their own right. Similarly, high levels 
of frustration within a population are probably facilitators rather 
than instigators of sanctioned massacres, since there does not 
seem to be a clear relationship between the societal level of 
frustration and the occurrence of such violence. Such a view 
would be consistent with much of the recent thinking on the 
relationship between frustration and aggression (see, for example, 
Bandura, 1973). 

, Another approach to identifying psychological forces direct- 
ing people toward violence that are so powerful that they outweigh 
the moral restraints that would normally inhibit such violence 
1s to examine the relationship between the perpetrators and the 
dose of the violence. Could the class of violence under discussion 
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Vietnamese population. There is no question, in both cases, that 
the perpetrators of the violence had considerable contempt for 
their victims, but the desire to injure and annihilate them was 
not uniformly high. 

Because of the incongruity between the actions and the 
accompanying emotions in this class of mass violence, I originally 
referred to it as violence without hostility. The more I thought 
about it, however, the more I realized that this was a misleading 
designation, because hatred and rage do play a significant role 
in sanctioned massacres. Typically, there is a long history of 
profound hatred against the groups targeted for violence, which 
helps to establish them as suitable victims. This would hold true 
for the Jews in Christian Europe, for the Chinese in Southeast 
Asia, and for the Ibos in Northern Nigeria. There is no such 
history in the relationship between Americans and Vietnamese, 
but attitudes toward the Vietnamese were readily assimilated to 
a racist orientation that has deep roots in American history. 
Hostility also plays an important part at the point at which the 
killings are actually carried out, even if the official planning and 
the bureaucratic preparations that ultimately lead to this point 
are carried out in a passionless and businesslike atmosphere. For 
example, Lifton's (1973) descriptions of My Lai, based on eyewit- 
ness reports, suggest that the killings were accompanied by 
generalized rage and by expressions of anger and revenge toward 
the victims. Lifton points out, incidentally, that he 


. . encountered conflicting descriptions about the kind of emotion 
Americans demonstrated at My Lai. Some recollections had them 
gunning down the Vietnamese with "no expression on . . . [their] 
faces . . . very businesslike," with "breaks" for cigarettes or refresh- 
ments. Yet others described the men as having become “wild” or “crazy” 
in their killing, raping, and destroying [1973, p. 5I]. 

Inshort, sanctioned massacres certainly involve a considerable 
amount of hostility toward the victims, traceable both to historical 
relationships and to situational dynamics. Hostility toward the 
target, however, does not seem to be the instigator of the violent 
actions. Historical relationships provide a reservoir of hostility 
that can be drawn upon to mobilize, feed, and justify the violent 
actions, but they do not cause these actions in the immediate 
case. The expressions of anger in the situation itself can more 
properly be viewed as outcomes rather than causes of the violence. 
They serve to provide the perpetrators with an explanation and 
rationalization for their violent actions and appropriate labels 
» for their emotional state. They also help to reinforce, maintain, 
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and intensify the violence. But they are not the initial instigators. 
Hostility toward the target, both historically rooted and situation- 
ally induced, contributes heavily to the violence, but it does so 
largely by dehumanizing the victims—a point to which I shall 
return in some detail—rather than by creating powerful forces 
that motivate violence against these victims. 

The implication of my argument so far is that the occurrence 


of sanctioned massacres cannot be adequately explained by the _ 


existence of psychological forces—whether these be charactero- 
logical dispositions to engage in murderous violence or profound 
hostility against the target—so powerful that they must find 
expression in violent acts unhampered by moral restraints. The 
major instigators for this class of violence derive from the policy 
process, rather than from impulses toward violence as such. The 
question that really calls for psychological analysis is why so many 
people are willing to formulate, participate in, and condone policies 
that call for the mass killings of defenseless victims. In seeking 
answers to this question, I submit, we can learn more by looking, 
not at the motives for violence, but at the conditions under which 
the usual moral inhibitions against violence become weakened. 
To put it in Lewinian terms, we need to focus not so much 
on factors increasing the strength of driving forces toward violence, 
as on factors reducing the strength of restraining forces against 
violence. It is to the weakening of such restraining forces that 
I shall address the remainder of my remarks. 


Tue Loss or RESTRAINT 


I would like to discuss three interrelated processes that lead ' 


to the weakening of moral restraints against violence: authori- 
zation, routinization, and dehumanization. Through processes of 
authorization, the situation becomes so defined that standard 
moral principles do not apply and the individual is absolved of 
responsibility to make personal moral choices. Through processes 
of routinization, the action becomes so organized that there is 
no opportunity for raising moral questions and making moral 
decisions. Through processes of dehumanization, the actor's 
ш toward the target and toward himself become so struc- 

red that it is neither necessary nor possible for him to view 
the relationship in moral terms. 


Authorization 
Р deside massacres by definition occur in the context © 
authority situation. The structure of an authority situatio 
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is such that, at least for many of the participants, the moral 
principles that generally govern human relationships do not apply. 
Thus when acts of violence are explicitly ordered, implicitly 
encouraged, tacitly approved, or at least permitted by legitimate 
authorities, people's readiness to commit or condone them is 
considerably enhanced. The fact that such acts are authorized 
seems to carry automatic justification for them. Behaviorally, 
authorization obviates the necessity of making judgments or 
choices. Not only do normal moral principles become inoperative, 
but—particularly when the actions are explicitly ordered—a dif- 
ferent kind of morality, linked to the duty to obey superior orders, 
tends to take over. 

An individual in an authority situation characteristically feels 
obligated to obey the orders of the authorities, whether or not 
these correspond with his personal preferences. He sees himself 
as having no choice as long as he accepts the legitimacy of the 
orders and of the authorities who give them. Individuals differ 
considerably in the degree to which—and the conditions under 
which—they are prepared to challenge the legitimacy of an order 
on the grounds that the order itself is illegal, or that those giving 
it have overstepped their authority, or that it stems from a policy 
that violates fundamental societal values. Regardless of such 
individual differences, however, the basic structure of a situation 
of legitimate authority requires the individual to respond in terms 
of authoritative demands rather than personal preferences; he 
can disobey only by challenging the legitimacy of the authority. 
Often people obey without question even though the behavior 
they engage in may entail great personal sacrifice or great harm 
to others. 

An important corollary of the basic structure of the authority 
situation is that the individual does not see himself as personally 
responsible for the consequences of his action. Again, there are 
individual differences, depending on one’s capacity and readiness 
to evaluate the legitimacy of orders received. Insofar as the person 
sees himself, however, as having had no choice in the action, 
he does not feel personally responsible for it. He was nota personal 
agent but merely an extension of the authority. Thus when his 
action causes harm to others, he can feel relatively free of guilt. 
A similar mechanism operates when a person engages in antisocial 
behavior that was not ordered by the authorities but tacitly 
encouraged and approved by them, even if only by making it 
quite clear that such behavior will not be punished. In this situation, 
behavior that was formerly illegitimate is legitimized by the 
authorities’ acquiescence. 
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In the My Lai massacre, it is likely that the structure of 
the authority situation contributed to the massive violence in the 
two ways just described, that is, by conveying both the message 
that acts of violence against Vietnamese villagers were required 
and the message that such acts, even if not ordered, were permitted 
by the authorities in charge. The actions at My Lai represented, 
at least in some respects, responses to explicit or implicit orders. 
Everyone agrees that Lt. Calley, the officer in immediate charge 
of the operation, ordered his men to shoot all of the inhabitants 
of the village. Whether Calley himself had been ordered by his 
superiors to "waste" the whole area, as he claimed, is a matter 
of controversy. Even if we assume, however, that he was not 
explicitly ordered to wipe out the village, he had reason to believe 
that such actions were expected by his superior officers. Indeed 
the very nature of the war conveyed this expectation: The principal 
measure of military success was the “body count"—the number 
of enemy soldiers killed—and any Vietnamese killed by the US 
military was commonly defined as a "Viet Cong." Thus it was 
not totally bizarre for Calley to believe that what he was doing 
at My Lai was to increase his body count, as any good officer 
was expected to do. 

Even to the extent that the actions at My Lai occurred 
spontaneously, without reference to superior orders, those com- 
mitting them had ample reason to assume that such actions would 
notbe punished and might even be tacitly approved by the military 
authorities. Actions similar to those at My Lai, though perhaps 
not on the same scale, were not uncommon їп Vietnam, and 
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and reinforced by the structure of the military authority situation. 
It also reflects, however, an ideological orientation that may be 
widespread in general populations. It seems that such an ideol- 
ogy—similar to though obviously rooted in different historical 
experiences and probably differing in many nuances from that 
suggested for Nazi Germany—is accepted by large numbers of 
Americans. In a national survey of public reactions to the Calley 
trial (Kelman & Lawrence, 1972), conducted a few weeks after 
the conviction of Lt. Calley had been announced, we asked 
respondents what they thought they would do if they were soldiers 
in Vietnam and were ordered by their superior officers to shoot 
allinhabitants of a village suspected of aiding the enemy, including 
old men, women, and children. Fifty-one percent of our sample 
said that they would follow orders and shoot; 33% said that they 
would refuse to shoot. We cannot infer, of course, from their 
responses to a hypothetical question what these individuals would 
actually do if they found themselves in the situation described. 
Our data do suggest, however, that they are prepared, in principle, 
to engage in mass violence if faced with authoritative orders to 
do so. They are certainly prepared to condone such actions; they 
regard obedience to orders under these circumstances—even if 
that means shooting unarmed civilians—as the normatively 
expected, the required, indeed the right and moral thing for 
the good citizen to do. In short, the cognitive and ideological 
grounding for mass violence in an authority situation seems to 
be present in large segments of the US population (and very 
ома of other populations as well; see, for example, Mann, 
973). 

From the pattern of their responses to a variety of questions, 
we can gain some understanding of the differences between those 
who say they would follow orders and shoot in the hypothetical 
situation and those who say they would refuse to shoot (Kelman, 
1973). Those who say they would shoot seem to feel, by and 
large, that the individual has no choice in the face of authoritative 
orders; he has neither the responsibility nor the right to question 
such orders. They make a sharp separation between authority 
situations and interpersonal situations in daily life. The moral 
norms that apply in the latter are, in their view, irrelevant in 
the former. Within authority situations, they feel unable to 
differentiate between circumstances under which it would be right 
and those under which it would be wrong to obey superior orders. 
Those who say they would refuse to shoot would generally agree 
that legitimate orders must be obeyed, but their view of the 
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authority situation is more flexible: Obedience is less automatic; 
the individual has both the right and the duty to make certain 
judgments and choices. Thus they are prepared to make certain 
moral distinctions even in an authority situation; they are more 
inclined to see that situation as continuous with normal interper- 
sonal relationships. 

Respondents who say they would follow orders and shoot, 
seeing themselves as totally devoid of choices in the face of 
authority, feel strongly that the individual cannot be held person- 
ally responsible for actions that he takes under these conditions. 
They seem to conceive the relationship between citizens and 
authorities as governed by an implicit contract. According to this 
contract, the citizen—at least in such areas as foreign and military 
policy—obeys without question. In return, the authorities accept 
full responsibility for the consequences of his actions. This view 
is consistent with a pattern of involvement in the political system 
that I have described elsewhere (Kelman, 1969) as normative 
integration, i.e., integration based primarily on adherence to 
system rules. Normatively integrated individuals do feel included 
in the system, but their inclusion is tenuous. They do not see 
themselves as "owners" of the system and independent agents 
with regard to national policy, but rather as "pawns" who are 
obligated to support these policies regardless of their personal 
preferences. 

Theoretically, we would expect normative integration and 
the conception of the citizen-authority relationship associated with 
it to be most prevalent among members of the working class 
and perhaps the lower middle class. Given their socialization 
experiences and the realities of their life situations, they are not 
likely to develop a sense of ownership of the system and a sense 
of power and personal agency within it, even though they are 
generally integrated in the society. Our survey data are consistent 
with this interpretation. Respondents who say they would follow 
orders and shoot Vietnamese civilians and who feel the individual 
should not be held responsible for actions taken under authori- 
tative orders tend to be lower on several indicators of social class, 
кзз PA d level. Though statistically significant, 
Nara аа vim and must be interpreted very 
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of unquestioning obedience to authoritative orders, may help to 
explain the readiness to condone sanctioned massacres among 
large segments of the general population and the readiness to 
participate in such massacres among the lower echelons of the 
military or bureaucratic organizations involved. Sanctioned mas- 
sacres, however, require the collaboration of organizational levels 
across the entire chain of command. What is often striking is 
the degree of unquestioning obedience to orders shown by officers 
and functionaries at high levels in the organizational hierarchy, 
who certainly do not belong to the more powerless segments 
of the society. When asked to play their part in the murderous 
enterprise, they seem ready to do so without claiming the right 
or even feeling the need to raise questions. They too seem to 
assume that superior orders override the moral considerations 
that might apply in other situations and free them of personal 
responsibility for their actions. 

The Senate hearings on Watergate have provided some insight 
into the dynamics of unquestioning obedience among those at 
middle or moderately high levels within an authority system. 
Watergate of course was not a sanctioned massacre, but it provides 
a vivid demonstration of the way in which processes of authori- 
zation sweep aside the usual moral restraints against participation 
in criminal acts. People who should have known better automati- 
cally carried out what they saw as authoritative orders without 
questioning the moral or legal implications. Similar processes can 
account for the unquestioning participation of large numbers 
of people, many of them clearly belonging to highly educated 
and powerful segments of American society, in the formulation 
and execution of Indochina policy. 

There are, of course, many reasons why officers and officials 
are motivated to go along with policies prescribed by higher 
authorities. These have to do with holding on to or advancing 
in their jobs, with protecting or expanding their areas of jurisdic- 
tion, with nurturing ambitions for higher office or larger duties. 
In tightly managed authority systems, success often depends on 
being a good team player and refraining from rocking the boat. 
Granting the importance of such considerations, we still need 
to ask how the voice of conscience is subdued, why the moral 
restraints that would normally inhibit participation in murderous 
violence are so hopelessly weak in these cases. I would propose 
that, in the case of organizational functionaries, there are two 
ways in which processes of authorization help to make moral 
restraints inoperative, and that these may act either jointly or 
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independently: Authoritative demands may elicit an overriding 
obligation or invoke a transcendent mission. 

In certain authority systems, the governing ideology or the 
operating style places the highest value on the loyalty of function- 
aries—to the leader as a person or to the organization. Those 
who are committed to such a system may well see it as their 
duty to follow authoritative orders regardless of their personal 
preferences. Within their value system, the order calls forth what 
they would consider a moral obligation that overrides any other 
moral scruples they might have. Their reaction is similar to that 
of the normatively integrated citizen, which I described earlier, 
in the sense that they also see themselves in a no-choice situation 
once an authoritative order has been given. The difference, 
however, is that they have chosen to be in that situation by making 
a personal commitment to the organization and its leadership. 
The net effect, of course, is the same in that the usual standards 
of morality are considered inapplicable. Like the normatively 
integrated, these functionaries also do not expect to be held 
personally responsible for the consequences of their actions, but 
again for a different reason: They see themselves not as helpless 
pawns, but as agents and extensions of the authorities and thus 
by definition assured of their protection. Both groups believe 
they have nochoice but to obey: the normatively integrated because 
they are so far removed from the centers of power that they 
feel overwhelmed by the authorities; the functionaries because 
they are so close to the centers of power that they identify with 
the authority system and are caught up in its glory and mystique. 
The functionaries thus tend to exaggerate the moral claim that 
the authorities have on their loyalties. What is interesting, if this 
analysis is correct, is that the tendency toward unquestioning 
obedience is most pronounced among two extreme groups: those 
far removed from the centers of power and those relatively close 
to them. 

The second way in which processes of authorization may 
counteract the moral scruples of functionaries is by invoking a 
ран а ву virtue of their relative closeness to the 
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coming their moral scruples, indeed they feel obligated to do 
so. The nature of the transcendent mission may be quite vague. 
Himmler, in giving pep talks to the men in charge of extermination 
procedures, emphasized that they were "involved in something 
historic, grandiose, unique (“а great task that occurs once in two 
thousand years’) [Arendt, 1963, p. 93]" without much further 
specification. He also, incidentally, praised them for their courage 
and devotion to duty in carrying out repugnant acts. However 
vague the transcendent mission may be (other examples of vague 
missions are “national security" or “the containment of Communist 
aggression"), once the authorities invoke them, the functionaries 
no longer feel bound by standard moral constraints. 

The notion of a transcendent mission brings me directly to 
the authorities themselves, those who make the decisions and 
formulate the policies and plans that constitute or lead to sanc- 
tioned massacres. I would argue that they too, in their own way, 
may feel freed of moral restraints through the process of authori- 
zation. By virtue of their positions and of the popular mandate 
that has presumably placed them in those positions, they are 
authorized to speak for the state. According to a view that is 
widely held (although it has been challenged by the Nuremberg 
principles), the state itself is an entity that is not subject to the 
moral law; it is free to do anything it deems necessary to protect 
or promote its national interests. The central authorities, in acting 
for the state, are similarly not subject to moral restraints that 
might be operative in their personal lives. What is important 
to note is that, according to this view, the freedom from all 
restraints devolves on the central decision maker from a higher 
authority, the state, of which he is merely the servant. (See Kren 
and Rappoport, 1972, for a discussion of Bismarck's formulation 
of this issue.) The state is conceived as external to the decision 
maker, making demands that must be heeded without question. 
Since his authority derives from the state, whose pursuit of national 
interests transcends standard morality, everyday moral consider- 
ations do not apply. 

According to the logicof this view, justification for the decision 
maker's actions parallels the justifications used by those lower 
in the hierarchy. He too claims that he had no choice in that 
he was responding to authoritative demands. He too makes a 
sharp separation between personal morality and the overriding 
requirements of authority situations. He too expects to be absolved 
of personal responsibility because, as head of state, he was acting 
under higher authority. It is interesting, in this connection, that 
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the Nuremberg principles challenged both the claim of "superior 
orders" and that of "head of state" as ways of avoiding personal 
responsibility for war crimes (Bosch, 1970). This whole doctrine 
is, of course, extremely dangerous because of its total circularity. 
The decision makers themselves determine what the national 
interests are that are making unchallengeable demands on them. 
It becomes easy to identify their own interests and inclinations—or 
atleast their own views of the national interest—with “the” national 
interest, which then acquires an independent status and can be 
pursued without reference to moral considerations. In effect, this 
doctrine authorizes central decision makers to use their power 
without restraint by invoking a transcendent mission that is not 
subject to principles of personal morality. 


Routinization 


Authorization processes create a situation in which the person 
becomes involved in an action without considering the implications 
of that action and without really making a decision. Once he 
has taken the initial step, he is in a new psychological and social 
situation in which the pressures to continue are quite powerful. 
As Lewin (1947) has pointed out, many forces that might originally 
have kept him out of the situation reverse direction once he 
has made a commitment (once he has gone through the gate 
region, in Lewin's terms) and now help to keep him in the situation. 
For example, concern about the criminal nature of the action, 
which might originally have inhibited him from becoming involved, 
may now lead to deeper involvement in efforts to justify the 
action and to avoid negative consequences. 

. Despite these forces, however, given the nature of the action 
involved in sanctioned massacres, one might expect moral scruples 
and revulsions to arise at any step of the way. To deal with 
such resistances, repeated authorization providing renewed justi- 
fication is usually necessary. Furthermore, and very importantly, 
the likelihood of such resistances cropping up is greatly reduced 
by processes of routinization—by transforming the action into 
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Routinization operates both at the level of the individual 
actor and at the organizational level. At the individual level, 
performance of the job is broken down into a series of discrete 
steps, most of them carried out in automatic, regularized fashion. 
The bureaucrat or officer concerns himself with making out 
schedules, keeping accounts, writing reports, assigning personnel, 
and dozens of other details and trivia that are part of his normal 
job. It becomes easy to forget the nature of the product that 
emerges from this process. Even those who cannot fail to see 
the product may come to see their actions as routine. When Calley 
said of My Lai that it was "no great deal," he probably implied 
that it was all in a day's work. 

Atthe organizational level, the task is divided across different 
offices, each of which has responsibility for a small portion of 
it. Not only does this arrangement result in a diffusion of 
responsibility, but it reduces the amount and limits the scope 
of decision making that is necessary. The work flows from office 
to office, with each automatically setting the agenda for the one 
next in line (hierarchically or functionally). At each point, the 
only decisions that generally have to be made are operational 
ones. There is no expectation that the moral implications will 
be considered at any of these points, nor is there any opportunity 
to do so. 

The organizational processes also help further legitimize the 
actions of each participant. By proceeding in routine fashion— 
processing papers, exchanging memos, diligently carrying out their 
assigned tasks—the different units mutually reinforce each other 
in the view that what is going on must be perfectly normal, correct, 
and legitimate. The shared illusion that they are engaged in a 
legitimate enterprise helps the participants to assimilate their 
activities to other purposes, thus further normalizing them. For 
example, they may concern themselves with the efficiency of their 
performance, the productivity of their unit, the prospects for 
personal recognition and advancement, or the cohesiveness of 
their group (Janis, 1971). The nature of the task becomes com- 
pletely dissociated from their performance of it. As they become 
habituated to their assignment in a supportive organizational 
context, they come to treat it more and more as if it were a 
normal job in which one can take pride, hope to achieve success, 
and engage in collaborative effort. 

Normalization of atrocities is more difficult to the extent 
that there are constant reminders of the true meaning of the 
enterprise. Moral inhibitions are less easily subdued if the func- 
tionaries, in their own thinking and in their communications with 
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one another, have to face the fact that they are engaged in 
organized murder. Such moral constraints are augmented by 
prudential ones when it comes to the writing of memoranda and 
the issuing of communiques. The difficulty is handled by the 
well-known bureaucratic inventiveness in the use of language. 
The SS had a set of Sprachregelungen or "language rules" to govern 
descriptions of their extermination program. As Arendt (1963) 
points out, the term "language rule" in itself was “а code name; 
it meant what in ordinary language would be called a lie [p. 
80]." The code names for killing and liquidation were "final 
solution," "evacuation," and "special treatment." The war in 
Indochina has produced its own set of euphemisms: "protective 
reaction,” “pacification,” “forced-draft urbanization and modern- 
ization.” Whatever terms they use, participants in the sanctioned 
massacres are of course usually aware of what they are actually 
doing. The euphemisms allow them to differentiate these actions 
from ordinary killing and destruction and thus to avoid confronta- 
tion with their true meaning. The moral revulsion that the ordinary 
labels would arouse can be more readily suppressed and the 
enterprise can proceed on its routine course. 


Dehumanization 


{ Authorization processes override standard moral consider- 
ations; routinization processes reduce the likelihood that such 
considerations will arise. Still, the inhibitions against murdering 
fellow human beings are generally so strong that the victims must 
be deprived of their human status if systematic killing is to proceed 
in a smooth and orderly fashion. To the extent that the victims 
are dehumanized, principles of morality no longer apply to them 
and moral restraints against killing are more readily overcome. 

пето understand the processes of dehumanization, we must 
first ask what it means to perceive another person as fully human, 
in the sense of being included in the moral compact that governs 
human relationships. I would propose that to perceive another 
as human we must accord him identity and community, concepts 
that closely resemble the two fundamental modalities GE existence 
termed agency” and “communion” by Bakan (1966). To accord 
a person identity 1$ to perceive him as an individual independent 
and distinguishable from others, capable of making choices, and 
entitled to live his own life on the basis of his own goals and 
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als who care for each other, who recognize each other's individu- 
ality, and who respect each other's rights. These two features 
together constitute the basis for individual worth—for the accep- 
tance of the individual as an end in himself, rather than a means 
toward some extraneous end. Individual worth, of necessity, has 
both a personal and a social referent; it implies that the individual 
has value and that he is valued by others. 

To perceive others as fully human means to be saddened 
by the death of every single person, regardless of the population 
groupor the part of the world from which he comes, and regardless 
of our own personal acquaintance with him. If we accord him 
identity, then we must individualize his death, a sentiment epito- 
mized in the words of the Talmud: 

Therefore was a single man only first created to teach thee that 
whosoever destroys a single soul from the children of man, Scripture 
charges him as though he had destroyed the whole world, and 
whosoever rescues a single soul from the children of man, Scripture 
credits him as though he had saved the whole world [Sanhedrin, 
Chapter 4, Mishnah 5]. 
If we accord him community, then we must experience his death 
as a personal loss, a sentiment expressed with beautiful simplicity 
by John Donne's Any man's death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind. 

Sanctioned massacres become possible to the extent that we 
deprive fellow human beings of identity and community. It is 
difficult to have compassion for those who lack identity and who 
are excluded from our community; their death does not move 
us іп a personal way. Thus when a group of people is defined 
entirely in terms of a category to which they belong, and when 
this category is excluded from the human family, then the moral 
restraints against killing them are more readily overcome. 

. Dehumanization of the enemy is а common phenomenon 
in any war situation. Sanctioned massacres, however, presuppose 
a degree of dehumanization that is considerably more extreme. 
People may fear and hate an enemy; they may be sufficiently 
angered, provoked, or threatened by him to be prepared to take 
his life. They may still be reacting to him, however, as a human 
being; in fact, they may even respect him and feel a sense of 
kinship with him, regretting that clashing interests have brought 
them into conflict. If they kill him, it is because they perceive 
him as a personal threat. By contrast, in sanctioned massacres 
as I have characterized them the killing is not in response to 
the target's threats or provocations. It is not what he has done 
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that marks him for death, but what he is—the category to which 
he happens to belong. 

In keeping with my characterization of sanctioned massacres 
as occurring in the context of a genocidal policy, the victims 
are converted into means in the most ultimate sense possible. 
They are killed because their deaths serve the policy purposes 
of their executioners. They are the victims of policies that regard 
their systematic destruction as a desirable end or a fully acceptable 
means. They are totally expendable. 

Such extreme dehumanization, as I mentioned earlier, be- 
comes possible when the target group can readily be identified 
as a separate category of people who have historically been 
stigmatized for one or another reason. There may be a long 
history of exclusion, distrust, and contempt of the victims by 
the victimizers. Or the victims may belong to a distinct racial, 
religious, ethnic, or political group which is commonly regarded 
by the victimizers as inferior, sinister, or uncivilized. The traditions, 
the habits, the images, and the vocabularies for dehumanizing 
such groups are already well established and these can be drawn 
upon when the groups are selected for massacre. The use of 
labels helps to deprive the victims of identity and community. 
Terms like “gook” help to define them as subhuman, despicable, 
and certainly incapable of evoking empathy. Terms like “Commu- 
nist” allow their total identity to be absorbed by a single category, 
and one that is identified by the perpetrators of the massacre 
as totally evil. 

The dynamics of the massacre process itself further increase 
the participants’ tendency to dehumanize their victims. Those 
who participate as part of the bureaucratic apparatus increasingly 
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increases the dehumanization of the victimizer himself. Dehuman- 
ization of the victimizer is a gradual process that develops out 
of the act of victimization itself. Zimbardo, Haney, Banks, and 
Jaffe (1973) have dramatically demonstrated, in a simulated prison 
study, the way in which subjects who were randomly assigned 
to a victimizer role tend to become brutalized by virtue of the 
situational forces to which they are subjected. In sanctioned 
massacres, as the victimizer becomes increasingly dehumanized 
through the enactment of his role, moral restraints against murder 
are further weakened. To the extent that he is dehumanized, 
he loses the capacity to act as a moral being. 

The actions of the victimizer make his own dehumanization 
an inescapable condition of his life (Sanford & Comstock, 1971). 
Following my earlier distinction between identity and community, 
I would propose that the victimizer loses both his sense of personal 
identity and his sense of community. 

Through his unquestioning obedience to authority and 
through the routinization of his job, he is deprived of personal 
agency. He is not an independent actor making judgments and 
choices on the basis of his own values and assessment of the 
consequences. Rather, he allows himself to be buffeted about 
by external forces. He becomes alienated within his task—to adapt 
a concept developed by Pravaz (1969) for the analysis of task 
groups—he is unable to distance himself from the task, to reflect 
about it, to recognize himself as a responsible agent. He is so 
caught up in the routine performance of his authorized task 
that he automatically slides into actions without stopping to make 
value decisions about them. He does of course make certain 
decisions, particularly if he is at a moderately high level in the 
hierarchy, but these focus on details of procedure and on the 
costs and benefits of various ways of carrying out the task. What 
they conspicuously fail to focus on are the truly important criteria 
for human decision making: What effects will these actions have 
on the human beings involved? From this point of view, even 
the high-level decision makers are alienated within their task and 
deprived of a sense of identity. They see themselves as personal 
agents, often in fact as powerful actors on a global stage, partici- 
pating in a historical drama, and to a certain extent this perception 
may well be true. Yet insofar as they operate without consideration 
of the human consequences of their decisions, their agency 1s 
stunted and illusory. Just? 

This brings me to the second source of the victimizer's 
dehumanization: his loss of the sense of community. In dehuman- 
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izing his victims, he loses his capacity to care for them, to have 
compassion for them, to treat them as human beings. He develops 
a state of psychic numbing (Lifton, 1971, 1973) and a sense of 
detachment (Opton, 1971) which sharply reduce his capacity to 
feel. Insofar as he excludes a whole group of people from his 
network of shared empathy, his own community becomes more 
constricted and his sense of involvement in humankind declines. 

In sum, processes of authorization, routinization, and dehu- 
manization of the victim contribute to the weakening of moral 
restraints, not only directly, but also by furthering the dehuman- 
ization of the victimizer. As he gradually discards personal respon- 
sibility and human empathy, he loses his capacity to act as a 
moral being. 


PREVENTION OF SANCTIONED MASSACRES 


In conclusion, I want to address myself briefly to the implica- 
tions of my analysis for the prevention of sanctioned massacres. 
I shall not even attempt to deal with this question in its broad 
outlines, but merely suggest how one might counteract the pro- 
cesses of authorization, routinization, and dehumanization. These 
processes are rooted in the structure of our political and social 
system and reinforced in daily life. It is there that we might 
concentrate some of our corrective efforts. Let me mention five 
bat ed of such corrective efforts that flow directly from the present 
analysis. 


The Habit of Unquestioning Obedience 


_The relationship of wide segments of the population to 
political authorities is governed by unquestioning obedience and 
by ideologies that support it. This habit is built into the structure 
of authority situations more generally, even in nonpolitical con- 
texts, as Milgram’s (1963, 1965) provocative experiments have 
demonstrated. To counteract this habit, it will be necessary to 
create the conditions for developing a sense of personal agency 
in wide segments of the society, which in turn implies a redis- 
tribution of power and a thorough reshaping of the mechanisms 
of public decision making. As more people develop a sense of 
personal agency, they will acquire the capacity to take personal 
responsibility for their actions even when these are ordered by 
superior authorities. Furthermore, the spread of agency and 
responsibility will make it more difficult for central authorities 
to invoke overriding loyalties and transcendent missions in the 
unchallenged pursuit of criminal policies. 
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The Normalization and Legitimization of Violence 

Our society exposes us to innumerable opportunities to 
observe acts of violence or preparations for violence that are 
treated matter-of-factly or socially approved. Recent research on 
aggression (e.g., Bandura, 1973; Berkowitz, 1965) suggests that 
the desensitizing and disinhibiting effects of such observations 
facilitate aggressive behavior in the observer (whether in general 
or toward appropriate targets). The cumulative experience with 
such socially sanctioned violence makes it easier for participants 
in sanctioned massacres to accept the normality and legitimacy 
of the acts they are asked to perform. 

The greatest contributor to the legitimization of violence in 
our society is the maintenance of a massive, powerful military 
establishment, committed to the use of force, not as a last resort, 
but as a central instrument of global policy, and extending its 
influence into broad domains of domestic life. The cheapness 
of human life is further underlined by strategic thinking that 
calculates how many millions of deaths (within the strategist's 
own population) represent an acceptable risk in a nuclear bargain- 
ing move. “Enemy” lives need not be considered in the calculus 
at all; they can be extinguished at will just to convey a message 
to the other side in a negotiation exchange. х 

Another example of the willingness of our society to discount 
human lives, thus contributing to the normalization and legiti- 
mization of violence, is the incredible power of the gun lobbies 
in blocking meaningful gun control legislation. The claim (among 
others) that such legislation would interfere with the legitimate 
rights of hunters provides another reminder of the permissive 
attitude toward killing—in this case, to be sure, of nonhuman 
victims—that pervades our society. We have witnessed the ways 
in which the sport can be generalized to human game once the 
victims have been sufficiently dehumanized. (I might add, paren- 
thetically, that the norms of sportsmanlike conduct on which, 
I suppose, good hunters pride themselves strike me as highly 
hypocritical; the minimum conditions for "fair combat," it seems 
to me, would be to allow the game free choice of participation 
and parity of weapons—conditions noticeably lacking in the 
gentlemanly sport of hunting, as they are in sanctioned massacres.) 

The extent to which and the way in which violence is presented 
on the media, particularly on television, may well have a desensi- 
tizing and disinhibiting effect and help to diffuse the message 
that violence is normal and legitimate. Recent research on media 
effects seems consistent with this interpretation. One interesting 
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feature of màny media stories, fictional or journalistic, is the 
tendency to define a happy ending as one in which the hero 
survives, even if countless, nameless, and usually guiltless others 
lose their lives in the process. The message is clear that ordinary 
human lives are cheap and their loss merits neither sorrow nor 
indignation. None of these considerations justifies censorship 
campaigns, but serious attention to them in media programming 
would certainly be in order. 

Violence is further legitimized by labeling processes that help 
to dissociate it from its true meaning. The more often we associate 
killing with honor, with justice, or with sport, the easier we find 
it to perceive massacres as acceptable and socially approved forms 
of conduct. Paradoxically, some of the highly selective official 
pronouncements against violence to which our national leaders 
occasionally resort only contribute to the perversion of language 
that helps to dissociate actions from their meaning. When the 
architects of mass violence in Indochina say (in criticizing Ghetto 
riots) that there is never an excuse for violence in our society, 
or (in decrying abortion) that it violates the sacredness of human 
life, they destroy the utility of these words as aids to moral 
judgment. People learn to look to official definitions of actions 
rather than to their human consequences in assessing their 
legitimacy. 

Corrective efforts must take the form of constant challenges 
to the notion that human life is cheap, that killing or participation 
in killing is a socially acceptable and respectable activity, that 
violence is a normal and legitimate enterprise. These challenges 
must be raised at every point and every occasion in our social 
and political life at which such assumptions manifest themselves, 


because failure to challenge them creates the very conditions for 
their legitimization. 


The Sanctioned Definition of Victim Categories 


In our society, as in many others, there are certain categories 
of people who are defined as fair game, whose victimization is 
socially sanctioned and approved. This establishment of what 
might be called free-fire zones—in a demographic, rather than 
geographic sense—lays the groundwork for the dehumanization 
processes that facilitate sanctioned massacres. Not only do such 
practices define the groups available as legitimate targets for 
massacre, but more generally they legitimize the concept that 


there are categories of People who are less than human and 
who are expendable. 
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The research by Kahn and his associates (for example, Kahn, 
1972) demonstrates that large proportions of the US male 
population sampled in their survey consider violence against 
hoodlums, ghetto rioters, and student protesters—in many cases 
violence to the point of shooting to kill—to be fully justified, 
even though the provocation by these target groups consisted 
only of property damage (as distinct from personal violence). 
Thus the interests of social control serve to sanction the establish- 
ment of victim categories, who are widely regarded as fair game. 
The consequences of such an orientation, in the context of 
suppressing political protest, were tragically demonstrated by the 
killings at Kent State University in 1970. 

Thirteen students were shot at Kent State because popular feeling, 

officially encouraged, held that students were fair game. The Justice 

Department ignored the results of its own investigation because the 

President, the Vice President and the Attorney General had all publicly 

пре student activists as ideological hoodlums [Powers, 1973, p. 
Primary responsibility for the atmosphere that made these events 
possible must be placed on: 

. callous and irresponsible behavior of public officials who felt, 
and who did not hesitate in the heat of the moment to say, that 
students were fair game. Riding a wave of antistudent ill-feeling for 
which both the President and the Vice President are at least partly 
to blame, these officials, from the mayor of Kent to the governor 
of Ohio, made no attempt to calm the situation at Kent State but 
instead responded eagerly with steadily escalating force completely 
out of proportion to the provocation [Powers, 1973, p. 17]. 

In the context of law enforcement, the consequences of the 
sanctioned definition of victim categories have been demonstrated 
recently by the terror tactics and blatant violations of individual 
tights practiced by narcotics agents. The cases that made the 
headlines were ones in which respectable families were brutalized 
“by mistake”: the agents had broken into the wrong house or 
followed a false tip. However, the issue is not just that totally 
innocent people were attacked, but that we have an official policy 
that defines as fair game those who are—for however valid a 
reason—suspected of drug violations. Tom Wicker ( 1973) quotes 
the Special Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Office 
for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement as saying: “Drug people are 
the very vermin of humanity . . . occasionally we must adopt 
their dress and tactics.” Such statements offer concrete illustrations 
of the intimate link between dehumanization of the victim and 
the victimizer. 
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The victimization of protesters and suspected lawbreakers 
is most pronounced when these belong to demographic categories 
that are in themselves defined as fair game. In our society, such 
categories include blacks and other racial minorities, welfare 
recipients and other poor people, hippies and other deviants. 
The extent to which the black community, for example, has been 
treated as a free-fire zone by law enforcement officers has been 
demonstrated again and again, whether in raids on Black Panther 
headquarters, in disturbances on black campuses, or in the 
questioning or arrests of suspected lawbreakers or people who 
*behave suspiciously" in black ghettoes. The degree to which our 
society tolerates the killing of blacks and members of other racial 
minorities in the course of ordinary police operations testifies 
to the acceptance of their categorization as fair game. Further 
evidence is provided by the disproportionate application of the 
death penalty (which itself symbolizes the dangerous principle 
that society is entitled to determine which categories of individuals 
have forfeited the right to live) against blacks as compared to 
whites. The definition of blacks as fair game in our society, it 
must be noted, has been sanctioned not only in the domain of 
social control, but also in other areas, such as medical experi- 
mentation—witness the recent revelation of an Alabama study 
in which black men (whose informed consent, of course, had 
not been obtained) were deprived of treatment for a syphilitic 
condition so that the investigators could observe the natural course 
of the disease. 

One type of corrective effort against the sanctioned definition 
of victim categories is to use every opportunity to individualize 
the targets of violence, at home or abroad. As long as they remain 
identityless and are described in terms of stereotyped categories, 
they can more readily be dehumanized. Furthermore, just as 
we must constantly protest any tendency within the society to 
treat violent actiens as normal and legitimate, so must we protest 
all implications that there are groups—within our own society 
or outside of it—that are subhuman and fair game. No attempt 
to exclude from the human community a group, by whatever 
Levi that group may be defined, must remain unchallenged. 
eden оет to challenge such attempts when they 
Miei. highest ие e a and especially by officials who speak 
heavily to creating the piace n Veo saca оше € 
pice É phereand providing the legitimization 

make systematic attacks against designated victim categories 
possible. The president and vice-president do have the right to 
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criticize practices of which they disapprove, but to single out 
categories of objectionable people and define them as outside 
of the bounds of the community represents a dangerous abuse 
of their authority that must be challenged whenever it occurs. 

Finally, society must establish the principle that advocacy of 
genocide against any group of people is not permissible. We may 
have to reconsider—and I say this with profound reluctance—some 
of our assumptions about the limits of freedom of speech or 
atleast about the criteria for clear and present danger. The danger 
of genocide is very real and a permissive attitude toward its 
advocacy helps to legitimize it and to create the conditions for 
its occurrence. Whether or not there are to be legal restraints 
against the advocacy of genocide, we must never allow it to appear 
legitimate through our silent or expedient acquiescence. When- 
ever, wherever, and in whatever guise genocide is advocated, 
we must immediately identify it for what it is and unambiguously 
condemn it. 


The Glorification of Violence 


Beyond the disinhibiting forces I have described so far that 
encourage a view of violencein various contexts and against certain 
categories of people as normal and acceptable, there are also 
propelling forces that encourage a view of violence as a glorious 
activity and a legitimate form of self-expression. 

The glorification of violence receives some of its strongest 
reinforcement from the traditional image of the military as a 
uniquely noble and honorable enterprise. Within this tradition, 
killing of the enemy is elevated from the status of a necessary 
evil to that of a commendable good; productivity and proficiency 
in its performance are among the marks of the military hero. 
In the United States, this traditional adulation of the military 
has suffered some setbacks during the Vietnam War. The elab- 
orately staged homecoming of our prisoners of war was aimed, 
among other things, at reviving popular enthusiasm for the military 
by casting these men in the traditional roles of returning heroes. 
The men deserve our fullest sympathy, respect, and support as 
human beings who have been subjected to extreme suffering 
and who have shown a high degree of personal courage. We 
must also remember, however, that most of these men were not 
only yictims, but also victimizers—active (and in some cases 
enthusiastic) participants in the massive bombardments of the 
people of Vietnam. To treat them as military heroes is to honor 
them in their roles as victimizers and thus to support our political 
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and military authorities in their efforts to glorify mass violence. 

At the other end of the political spectrum, some of the 
revolutionary rhetoric of recent years has made its own contribu- 
tion to the glorification of violence (Arendt, 1969; also Kelman, ` 
1968, Chapter 9). Terrorist acts have in some quarters been 
romanticized and their perpetrators elevated to the status of 
revolutionary heroes. А revolutionary mystique has evolved in 
which violence is not merely a means of struggle used as a last 
resort by oppressed people but a valued end in its own right. 
Some of the writings of Fanon (1963), in particular, are often 
cited as intellectual justification for the idea that violence on the 
part of oppressed people is in itself a vital part of the struggle, 
serving as a cleansing and creative force. 

The glorification of violence among the rank and file— 
whether in a military or a revolutionary context—may well be 
a response to the dehumanizing experiences to which they them- 
selves have been subjected. Both regimentation and oppression 
create a feeling of powerlessness, a loss of personal agency, а 
deprivation of the sense of identity. Violence can offer a person 
the illusion that he is in control, that he is able to act on his 
environment, that he has found a means of self-expression. It 
may be the only way left to him to regain some semblance of 
identity, to convince himself that he really exists. The sad irony 
is that violence is a response to dehumanization that only deepens 
the loss that it seeks to undo; it is an attempt to regain one's 
sense of identity by further destroying one’s sense of community. 

The appeal of doctrines (on the right or the left of the political 
spectrum) that glorify violence can be understood more readily 
if we recognize their close relationship to commonly held stereo- 
types of masculinity. In our culture, as in many others, violence 
is often taken as evidence of the toughness and aggressiveness, 
the lack of sentimentality, and the emotional stoicism that males 
are expected to demonstrate. Thus the readiness to proclaim 
oe E, xà violence is often a response to the 
Ri ee ora Ma 
онно БП ЫШ to prove one's manliness. Similarly, 
lack of рена а arly oppressed’ by their powerlessness and 
: gency may resort to violence because they see 
it as a way of regaining their lost manhood. 
ae loger Eo ton of violence, we mut dll 
of selier preon М за а enterprise or a legitimate form 
titia d must learn to overcome the reluctance 

ake a firm stand against the jingoist or terrorist who declares 
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that violence is the only way, even at the risk of appearing 
insufficiently patriotic or insufficiently radical as the case may 
be. More fundamentally, we must find ways of counteracting 
the rigid sex-role stereotypes that are so deeply rooted in our 
culture and that have a profoundly dehumanizing influence. Just 
as commonly held notions of the female role tend to undermine 
women's sense of identity by restricting them in the development 
and expression of personal agency, so do commonly held notions 
of the male role undermine men's sense of community be restrict- 
ing them in the development and expression of empathy toward 
their fellow human beings. 


The Promulgation of Transhuman Ideologies 


Both among the proponents of the status quo and among 
the advocates of political change, there is a widespread commit- 
mentto ideologies that, in the service of some abstract transcendent 
mission, discount the concrete human implications of political 
actions. Such ideologies create the political atmosphere in which 
sanctioned massacres become possible and provide automatic 
rationales for those who design and participate in these massacres. 

This is the issue to which Albert Camus (1968) addressed 
himself with eloquent simplicity in his essay, “Neither Victims 
nor Executioners,” first published in 1946. He points out that 
the existence of “а world where murder is legitimate, and where 
human life is considered trifling” poses “the great political question 
of our times, and before dealing with other issues, one must 
take a position on it [p. 3].” He goes on to ask that we: 

. reflect and then decide, clearly, whether humanity's lot must 
be made still more miserable in order to achieve far-off and shadowy 
ends, whether we should accept a world bristling with arms where 
brother kills brother; or whether, on the contrary, we should avoid 
bloodshed and misery as much as possible so that we give a chance 
for survival to later generations better equipped than we are [p. 17]. 

All I ask [says Camus in his conclusion] is that, in the midst of a 
murderous world, we agree to reflect on murder and to make a choice. 
After that, we can distinguish those who accept the consequences of 
being murderers themselves or the accomplices of murderers, and 
those who refuse to do so with all their force and being [pp- 18-19]. 
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Twenty-nine peace demonstrators (PD), 21 Army Reserve officers (AO), 
and 40 individuals in the waiting rooms (WR) of an airport and bus 
terminal in the New York City area differed widely on a variety of 
measures related to violence, war crimes, and the Calley case. PDs 
were the highest and AOs the lowest on measures of the general 
value of human life, the approval of violence to effect societal change, 
and conceptual complexity; the reverse was true for approval of violence 
to ensure social stability. There was relatively high disapproval of Lt. 
Calley's actions, especially among AOs, and a general rejection of 
"orders" as defense by people accused of atrocities. For the dimension 
of responsibility ascription-rejection (based on whether or not Ss were 
willing to name any specific individual as deserving punishment in 
cases of war crimes, any specific nation as the perpetrator of the 
worst war crimes, and to ascribe responsibility to Calley for his own 
actions), the percentage of RA subjects was 31.3 in the PD group, 
56.3 in the WR, and 84.6 in the AO. 


_ While there has been a considerable amount of popular 
literature concerning the case of Lt. William Calley and the My 
Lai massacre, the only major empirical study to appear in the 
Psychological literature is a recent article by Kelman and Lawrence 
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(1972). Some of the striking data reported in this paper were 
that 58% of the 989 respondents in the nationwide sample did 
not feel that Calley should have been court-martialled, and that 
67% thought that in a similar situation “most people . . . would 
follow orders and shoot," while 5196 said that they themselves 
would do so. The picture of widespread acceptance which is 
sketched by these results is further augmented by a Time magazine 
poll (cited in Opton, 1970) in which 65% of a sample of 1608 
said that they were not upset by reports of the massacre and 
by a Harris Poll (cited in Kelman & Lawrence, 1972) in which 
43% of the subjects said that they would follow orders to shoot. 

It is easy to moralize about these responses, as it was easy 
a few years ago to moralize about the neighbors' failure to assist 
Kitty Genovese (see Rosenthal, 1964), but the benefits, if any, 
of so doing appear to be more political than scientific. Rather, 
more detailed analyses of the responses seem indicated. 

Kelman and Lawrence observed a basic bimodality in their 
sample, whose two largest subgroups they labeled AR (“Ар- 
prove/ Responsibility") to denote subjects who approved of the 
Calley trial because they felt that the individual soldier was 
responsible for his own behavior, and DR (“Disapprove / Responsi- 
bility") for those who disapproved of the trial on the basis that 
it is unfair to hold soldiers responsible for their behavior while 
on duty. The groups divided sharply on a number of questions, 
in ways consistent with their basic disagreement. For example, 
more DR respondents felt that officers superior to Lt. Calley 
should have been put on trial, that the Nuremberg principle 
is wrong, that President Nixon's intervention in the Calley case 
was appropriate, that they and *most people" would follow orders 
and shoot civilians, that Calley should have done so if ordered, 
and so on. It should be noted that these differences were not 
reflected by strongly different opinions about the war itself. 
Demographically, DRs tended to be older, to have lower socio- 
economic status, and to be less educated. 

In the work to be described, we were interested in investigating 
the relationships between attitudes towards the Calley case an 
attitudes towards violence in a broader context. Several recent 
discussions of group violence have centered on violence to maintain 
existing social systems vs. violence directed at changing them (6.5 
Berrien & Turner, 1969; Berrien, 1971; Blumenthal, Kahn, 
Andrews, & Head, 1972; Kahn, 1972), and a measure of approval 
of these two kinds of violence had been developed and given 
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preliminary evaluation by F. K. Berrien (1971) just before his 
death. It is this test which was used in the present study. It 
is divided into the Protective Violence scale (measuring approval 
of violence "which defends the status quo, inhibits change, is 
aggressive against rioters and disturbers of the peace [p. 30]") 
and the Corrective Violence scale (“violence arising from a sense 
of injustice, frustration, and the inability to bring about change 
by other means [p. 30]”). Another instrument, Streufert and 
Nogami's (1970) Value of Life Questionnaire (VLQ), was included 
as a measure of the importance which subjects placed on the 
sanctity of human life in general. To test the degree to which 
subjects were prone to making rigid black-or-white judgments, 
a test of conceptual complexity (Schroder, Driver, & Streufert, 
1967) was also included in the battery. 

Rather than attempting a wide-based representative sample · 
(which was done by Kelman and Lawrence), we obtained our 
respondents from among three highly distinct groups. One inter- 
esting conclusion in the previous literature was that the Calley 
trial was one event on which people with a wide spectrum of 
political attitudes could agree, and we selected groups which would 
be likely to represent a variety of views towards relevant issues, 
in particular toward the military. The three groups included were 
the officers of an Army Reserve unit, participants in a 1971 peace 
march in Washington, D.C., and a comparison group of people 
inthe waiting rooms of the New York Port Authority Bus Terminal 
and the Newark (New Jersey) Airport. Not only political attitudes, 
but also responses on the VLQ and the two scales of attitudes 
towards violence were expected to show different patterns among 
these groups. Our interests were in: (a) whether in fact people 
would agree about the Calley case; (b) whether attitudes towards 
Calley were correlated with the VLQ, with approval of violence, 
and with conceptual complexity; and (c) whether accep- 
tance/denial of responsibility was related to the other measures. 


METHOD 


. Booklets were assembled consisting of the following materials 
in order: autobiographical data (demographic, political self-de- 
scription, etc.), value of life scale (VLQ), protective and corrective 
violence scales (VS), questions about the Calley case and related 
Issues, and the conceptual complexity measure (CC). 

The booklets were administered to subjects randomly selected 
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from three groups: people in the waiting rooms of the Port 
Authority Bus Terminal, New York City, and the Newark Airport 
(N — 40), participants in the April, 1971, peace demonstration 
in Washington, D.C. (N = 29), and senior officers of the Army 
Reserve (N = 21). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 summarizes some of the relevant self-descriptions 
of the subjects in the three groups. It is obvious that the peace 
demonstrators (PD) were the least conventional in terms of both 
religion and political affiliation, the army officers (AO) the most 
conventional, and the waiting room groups (WR) in the middle. 

Table 9 presents group mean scores on the value of life 
scale, the two violence scales, and the conceptual complexity 
measure; in each case high scores indicate more of the quality 
being scaled. Again the pattern of scores bears out our intuitive 
guess. The PD group places the highest value on life, approves 
the most of corrective violence, and scores highest on conceptual 
complexity, while disapproving most of protective violence. On 
each of these measures, the AO group represents the opposite 


"TABLE 1 
RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS 
(PERCENTAGES) 
PD WR AO 
Item N-99  N-40  N-?l 

Religion 

Protestant 

Catholic ?8 3 5 

Jewish 3 8 0 

None 62 20 10 
Political Party 

Republican 

Democratic 19 x н 

Indep./None 41 32 14 

Socialist 11 3 9 

Other 99 3 0 
Political Beliefs 

Conservative 

“Middle of the Road" ^ 2 10 

Liberal 58 33 15 

Indep. 8 8 20 

Other 29 0 0 


Note.—PD = peace demonstrators, WR = waiti = arm 
officers. 5, waiting room sample, АО = ar! y 
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pole, with the WR unselected group in between. On all measures 
the three comparisons of intergroup differences were significant. 
There were significant intercorrelations among some of the 
measures: r for the two violence scales was —.49, for PV and 
complexity т = —.36; complexity was however positively associated 
with VLQ (r= +.29) and with CV (r= +.20). One very interesting 
datum is the lack of significant relationship between the VLO 
and the two violence scales; a generalized high regard for human 
life apparently is not inconsistent with approval of violence aimed 
at reaching valued goals. 

Table 3 shows the pattern of responses to 4 questions about 
the My Lai incident, for each one of which Chi-square indicates 
a significant (p — .01) association between response and group 
membership. Responses to the question about Lt. Calley as an 
individual, which offered choices from extremely favorable ("He 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE SCORES AND F VALUES FOR THREE SUBJECT GROUPS 
Group 
Test PD WR AO F af р 
уо 63.47 43.67 29.90 49.68 2,86 «.001 
PV 4.61 13.95 19.57 36.76 2,86 <.001 
су 14.82 9.95 8.10 93.29 2,86 «.001 
Cxy 21.77 5.73 2.00 10.34 9,84 «01 


Note.—VLQ = value of life questionnaire, PV = protective violence scale, CV 
7 corrective violence scale, Cxy — conceptual complexity scale. 
*Changes in degrees of freedom reflect some missing data. 


is a national hero") through mixed (“He is a well-intentioned 
officer who made one bad decision"; “Не is the disastrous result 
of the war's dehumanization process") to extremely unfavorable 
(“Не is a stupid and brutal man") were categorized as positive, 
neutral / mixed, or negative. It is noteworthy that the AO group, 
Which perhaps identifies the most with the military, is the most 
negative, while neutral or mixed responses predominate in the 
other two groups. Thus, none of the groups exhibited the fabled 
liking for Lt. Calley, and the people who have had the most 
Балу experience and promilitary attitudes disliked him the 
ost. 

The next question related specifically to Calley's conduct at 
My Lai. Again the AO respondents were the most likely to pick 
the strongly anti-Calley choice (“With premeditation he murdered 
Unarmed unresisting Vietnamese old men, women and children") 
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while the others tended to select such items as “Не did nothing 
more than obey his orders" and “Не was unable to distinguish 
between right and wrong." ; 

Regarding the My Lai incident itself, three levels of affect 
were available: (a) it was a routine action, (b) it was against U.S. 
policy, and (c) it was "an atrocity against the human race." As 
on the previous question, the WR group was least negative toward 
the event; the other two groups were strongly critical with the 
PD demonstrators being the most vehement. The nonnationalistic 
response of the PD group was echoed in their reaction that 
investigations of alleged Vietnam war crimes should be carried 
out by international rather than American agencies. 


"TABLE 3 
ATTITUDES TOWARD My LAI 
(FREQUENCIES) 


Item PD WR AO 

Lt. Calley 

Positive 1 2 5 

Neutral / Mixed 15 24 5 

Negative 8 5 10 
Calley at My Lai 

Disapprove 8 2 10 

Other 7 18 4 
My Lai Incident 

Routine 1 13 4 

Not U.S. Policy 3 5 6 

Atrocity 13 1 3 
MES Crimes Investigations Should 

e 

International 19 3 

Within U.S. 1 15 17 


When subjects were categorized on the basis of two further 
questions as those assigning high vs. low responsiblity to Calley 
and reporting high vs. low severity of disapproval, we found 
that those who gave high responsibility responses were more likely 
also to express high disapproval (x? = 13.80, df = 1, p < .001). 
While this is in accordance with experimental results reported 
by Walster (1966), we were surprised to note that in the PD 
group seven of the 17 respondents selected low responsibility / high 
severity choices. Low /low and high/ high combinations predomi- 
nated in the WR (13 of 19) and AO groups (9 of 13), respectively- 

These findings led us to analyze responses to other questions 
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on the basis of ascription of responsibility. An interesting pattern 
emerged. When asked to pick which of five countries had 
committed the worst war crimes, 46.796 of the PD group refused 
to select any of the choices (which included the U.S., Germany, 
West Pakistan, Japan, and North Vietnam). Such a response was 
given by only 15.6% of the WRs and 10.3% of the AOs, both 
of which gave Germany by far the most votes (x? = 13.49, p 
< .01) When asked who should be punished for war crimes 
(ranging from the soldier in the field to the government and 
the people of the nation), only 36.696 of the PD responses 
advocated punishing any individual, as against 66.596 of the WR 
and 87.9% of the AO groups, most of whom chose to punish 
the person involved and/or his commanding officers (x^ = 20.15, 
р < .001). Combining the three questions (Calley's responsibility, 
who should be punished for war crimes, which country has 
committed the worst war crimes) which most clearly dealt with 
ascribing individual responsibility, we found a willingness to do 
so in 31.3% of the PD, 56.3% of the WR, and 84.6% of the 
AO subjects (x? = 8.28, p « .02). 

Questions more like those which had been included in previous 
polls indicated that a large majority in each group rejected "orders" 
as a defense by people accused of war crimes, and that there 
was no universal opposition to the verdict. However, those subjects 
who had been categorized as responsibility ascribers when 
compared with responsibility rejectors were found to be much 
more likely to feel that the verdict had been just (17 out of 
34 as opposed to 12 out of 54, x? = 7.30, р < .01). It should 
also be noted that even the WR group, which on other items 
is relatively traditional in attitude, tends to disapprove of the 
military justice system in general. 

Concerning the treatment of military personnel who commit 
war crimes, over half of the total sample agreed that such 
individuals threaten accepted principles of human conduct in 
War, over a quarter of the subjects felt that they should be 
court-martialled and/or separated from the service, and only 
one of 81 (a WR) answered that such soldiers contribute to the 
defense of South Vietnam against the Communists. Again, the 
Popularized myth that the public uniformly approves of, or at 
best is neutral towards, wartime atrocities is not supported. 

Finally, we divided the WR group into those whose responses 
Оп the three crucial questions were predominantly in the direction 
of responsibility ascription (RA, N = 14) or responsibility rejection 
(RR, N = 9). Surprisingly, these subgroups did not differ signifi- 
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cantly on VLQ, PV, CV, nor conceptual complexity scores; they 
did not differ in religious or political affiliation, approval of m$ 
present U.S. administration, previous military service, or propor 
tion of males to females. They also did not differ on approval 
of the court-martial verdict itself. There was a borderline dif- 
ference in age, with RAs tending to be o der (Md = 36 vs. 25 
yrs., Fisher exact p = .036, one-tailed), and RAs were more like- 
ly to have served on juries (5 vs. none, p = .059). This latter 
datum may be a confound of age; however, it would be interesting 
in future research to investigate the relative willingness of RAs 
and RRs to serve on what is essentially a responsibility-ascribing 
body. 


CONCLUSION 


'The dimension of responsibility ascription / rejection appears 
to be an interesting topic of research in personality. While our 
data do not permit more than speculation about the exact nature 
of the variable, it is possible that this is a dimension which identifies 
a general willingness to hold individuals responsible for events. 
If this is the case, the dimension may be correlated with Tomkins's 
humanist-normative polarity (1965), Rotter's internal-external 
control (1966), and the pawn-origin dimension proposed by 
deCharms, Carpenter, and Kuperman (1965). Stages of moral 
development (Kohlberg, 1964), attribution (Kelley, 1967), and 
integration into the national political system (Kelman, 1969) may 
also be related, although conceptual complexity, which theoreti- 
cally should bear upon these variables, was not. 

. The dimension should also have many behavioral and attitu- 
dinal concomitants. For example, the individual's entire philosophy 
towards reward and punishment should be related to it, with 
implications for child-rearing practices, reactions to social policies 
in such areas as welfare legislation, orientation to such techniques 
as reinforcement therapy, etc. Willingness to serve on a jury апо, 
once serving, to vote a defendant guilty on the basis of a given 
preponderance of evidence and extenuating factors should be 
рану POE with responsibility ascription. Even the selec- 

on of college majors and i b 
the individual's EA of RA. реза be He 

One need is to develop a more general measure of RA, with 
appropriate levels of validity and reliability, in order to test some 
of the hypothetical relationships mentioned above. Our next step 
will be to initiate such a development. 


| 
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Six-man groups of 19-year-old men listened to the live broadcast of 
the 1971 national draft lottery as they received either good or bad 
lots—i.e., either low- or high-priority lottery numbers. Overall, subjects 
reacted more favorably to losers (people who received high-priority 
numbers) than to winners. But this sympathetic pattern of reactions 
was absent among subjects who received high scores on a scale assessing 
their belief that the world is a just place where good people are rewarded 
and bad people are punished. Among these subjects, the tendency 
to justify the lots of others seemed to counteract the sympathetic pattern; 
they reacted at least as favorably to winners as to losers, and “resented” 
losers more than winners. Additional survey data lend support to 
the suggestion that the belief in a just world is a perceptual bias 
Which helps to perpetuate social injustice. 


There is abundant evidence, both anecdotal and systematic, 
that people have a strong desire to live in a just world—a world 
In Which good people are rewarded and bad people are punished. 
In Heider's (1958) terms, justice is an ought force which we view 
as inherent in our environment. It is conceived as a harmonious 
BE between happiness and goodness. “When they coexist, we feel 
the situation is as it should be, that justice reigns. On the other 

and, the coexistence of happiness and wickedness is discordant 
[Heider, 1958, p. 235].” 
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In order to maintain the fit between happiness and goodness 
(and between punishment and wickedness), people will exert 
considerable effort to alleviate the suffering of another—but only 
when they believe that the sufferer does not in fact deserve his 
fate. Bryan and Davenport (1968) analyzed contributions to the 
New York Times “100 Neediest Cases” appeal. They found that 
victims of child abuse, who clearly were not responsible for their 
suffering, received the largest proportion of contributions. The 
fewest contributions were received by those needy persons with 
psychological illnesses or moral blemishes—cases in which the 
victim might be considered blameworthy and hence deserving 
to suffer. 

When we are unable to help an innocent victim, however, 
our desire to live in a just world is threatened. In such situations 
people may restore cognitive balance by deciding that the victim 
is in fact blameworthy. “The relationship between goodness and 
happiness, between wickedness and punishment is so strong, that 
given one of these conditions, the other is frequently assumed. 
Misfortune, sickness, accident are often taken as signs of badness 
and guilt. If o [the other] is unfortunate, then he has committed 
a sin [Heider, 1958, p.235].” 

{ This perceptual tendency can sometimes impart a sense of 
justice to even the most hideous atrocities. Many Germans living 
under the Nazi regime were able to be persuaded—or to persuade 
themselves—that those who were sent to the concentration camps 
were members of an impure race who must have deserved their 
fates (Hallie, 1971). Surveys conducted in the United State 
indicated that “far from evoking sympathy, the Nazi persecutions 
apparently evoked a rise in anti-Semitism [Selznick & Steinberg, 
1969, p. 63].” More recently Ryan (1971) has focused attention 
on the tendency of middle-class Americans to “blame the victim” 
as a means of justifying conditions of poverty within their society. 

Lerner and his associates have documented the tendency ® 
blame the victim in a series of laboratory experiments (summarize 
in Lerner, 1970; 1971). In one study (Lerner & Simmons, 1966) 
subjects watched a fellow student react with apparent pain an 
suffering to a series of supposed electric shocks. In one experi- 
mental condition the subject had an opportunity to compensate 
the victim by voting to reassign her to a "reward" condition in 
which she would receive money rather than shocks. All but one 
subject availed themselves of this opportunity, and they were 
told that the victim would be reassigned. In another condition 
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the subject could not reward the victim, and she was informed 
that the victim would continue to suffer. Subjects who knew that 
the victim would be compensated rated her more favorably than 
subjects who knew that her suffering was to continue. The ratings 
provided in the latter condition indicated considerable rejection 
of the victim. An earlier study (Lerner, 1965) documented the 
parallel perceptual link between reward and virtue. Subjects who 
learned that a fellow student had been awarded a cash prize 
asa result of a random drawing were able to persuade themselves 
that he had earned the money. 

In Lerner’s view it is difficult for people to accept the 
arbitrariness which in fact characterizes the world. An arbitrary 
world is threatening because it implies that one cannot control 
his rewards and punishments by means of his own actions. Lerner 
concludes that “all of us need to believe that we live in a world 
in which we and others like us can get what we deserve—and 
deserve what we get [1971, p. 51]." Asa result we tend to believe 
that even ostensibly random rewards and punishments must in 
fact reflect an underlying moral order. 

An opportunity for a real world test of Lerner's analysis 
was provided by the national draft lottery established in 1969 
for the purpose of assigning priorities to young men for induction 
into the armed forces. Particularly at a time when draftees were 
being sent to Vietnam, the lottery had the effect of assigning 
young men to either bad fates (high probability of induction) 
or good fates (low probability of induction). Since the drawing 
of birth dates was random, there was no rational reason to suppose 
thatan individual's fate was related to his objective merit, goodness, 
Or attractiveness. If people are threatened by the notion of such 
random outcomes, however, they may see "justice" where it does 
notexist. They may decide that the men who received bad numbers 
are in fact less deserving or admirable than the men who received 
good (or safe) numbers. 

. We anticipated, however, that not everyone would engage 
in this sort of cognitive realignment. Several of Lerner and 
Simmons’s (1966) subjects disapproved of the experiment, writing 
comments such as “I thought there was no sense in the experiment 
and it was very cruel.” These subjects, in contrast to those who 
did not reject the experiment, did not disparage the victim. 
Apparently if the subjects were willing to condemn the situation 

they had no need to devalue the victim [Lerner, 1970, p. 211]." 
An analogous relationship may be found outside the laborato- 
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ry. Some people may be particularly disposed to perceive the 

world as just, even if they must engage in cognitive distortion. 
to maintain this perception. Other people may recognize more 
clearly that the world is often unjust. The first sort of person, 
with a strong belief in a just world, should be prone to evaluating 
people with good fates as being more deserving and admirable 
than people with bad fates. The person who believes that the 
world is arbitrary or unjust, on the other hand, will not engage 
in such distortion. He may even shift his evaluations in the 
opposite direction, sympathizing with (rather than rejecting) those 
with bad fates and resenting (rather than admiring) those with 
good fates. 

In planning the present study a paper-and-pencil scale was 
developed to assess the degree of a person's belief in a just world. _ 
It was hypothesized that people with high scores on this Just 
World Scale, reflecting a belief that the world is a just place, 
would admire the winners of the lottery (those who received 
safe numbers) and disparage the losers. People with low scores 
on the Just World Scale were not expected to make this distinction. 
If anything, their reactions would take the opposite, the "compas- 
sionate” pattern—responding favorably to the losers and unfavor- 
ably to the winners. 

All of the subjects in this study were 19-year-old men who 
were directly affected by the 1971 lottery. Each subject was 
confronted not only with the lots of others, but also with the 
highly salient fact of his own lot. Itseemed likely that one’s reaction 
to others would be affected by his own fate in the lottery. A 
person who himself received a bad number, for example, might 1 
be expected to be more sympathetic to a fellow victim of the 
lottery than would a person who emerged with a safe number. 
Similarly, a person who received a safe number might have warmer 
feelings toward a fellow winner than would a person who was 
himself a loser. In addition, it seemed likely that the subjects | 
lot might affect his feelings toward himself (i.e., his self-esteem). 


Те чып of the study permitted из to explore these possibilities 


METHOD P 

Subjects | 

_ „The subjects were 58 American men born in 1951 who were. 

eligible for the draft and who would be directly affected by the 
1971 lottery. The subjects were recruited by signs and tabl 
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set up at Harvard, M.I.T., Boston University, and Northeastern 
(all of which were having summer sessions at the time of the 
lottery), by advertisements in the Boston Globe and college papers, 
and by roving recruiters in Harvard Square and outside a rock 
concert. Fifty of the 58 subjects were part-time or full-time 
students. Each subject was paid $5 for his participation. 


Procedure 


The subjects reported by 9 A.M. on the morning of the 
lottery (July 1, 1970) to one of two project locations, at Harvard 
and Boston University. Each subject was assigned nonsystematical- 
ly to one of ten groups, each meeting in a separate room. Care 
was taken not to assign to the same group any two subjects with 
the same birthdays or who were already acquainted with one 
another. There were eight six-man groups and two five-man 
groups. 

As the subjects arrived in their assigned group rooms (at 
about 9:30) they were seated around a table in order of pre-as- 
Signed seat numbers. Their first names, seat numbers, and 
birthdays were displayed on place cards in front of each subject, 
clearly visible to all the other group members. Each group had 
àn adult male leader. When his entire group was assembled, the 
leader briefly explained the lottery procedure, and then had the 
subjects individually fill out a Pre-Lottery Questionnaire which 
included the Just World Scale. Shortly before 10, when the lottery 
was scheduled to begin, the leader turned on a radio to a station 
that was providing live coverage of the entire drawing. The 
drawing began at 10:17 aftera slight delay. During the proceedings 
the subjects were asked to stay in their seats but were allowed 
to talk to one another. Whenever one of the group members' 
birthdays was called, the leader recorded his lottery number on 
his place card. That subject immediately proceeded to complete 
à short form calling for his moods on 10 adjective scales and 
his agreement or disagreement with six statements about military 
Service. These questions were inserted by another investigator 
аз part of a separate study and will not be discussed in this report. 

After the birthdays of all group members had been called 
апа their lottery numbers displayed, the subjects filled out the 
Post-Lottery Questionnaire which contained the major dependent 
Variables of the study. Finally, the subjects were asked to indicate 
their preferences among the other group members as a partner 
In a discussion which they were told would follow. After the 
Subjects had ranked their fellow group members, the study was 
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terminated. The reason for the ranking (as a measure of affiliative 
preference) was explained, and any further questions were an- 
swered. The subjects were paid at the conclusion of the session. 
The sessions were tape-recorded, with the subjects' knowledge. 

Selective Service officials had predicted that the drawing 
would take 1-1/2 hours, and we accordingly told our subjects 
that the study would run until noon. The lottery in fact took 
3-1/2 hours, with the final numbers being called at about 1:45. 
The unexpected slowness of the proceedings led to the loss of 
10 subjects. One entire six-man group was excluded from all | 
analyses because four of its members left after their own birthdays | 
had been called, but before the remaining two subjects' birthdays 
were called. Four other subjects left the session, two in one six-man 
group, and one each in two other six-man groups. Three of 
these subjects left before their own numbers were called, and 
one left afterward. Although the responses of these four subjects 
were not analyzed, their fellow group members' reactions to them 
are included. (Their lottery numbers were displayed even if they 
had already left the session.) The subject loss seemed attributable 
to previous appointments, and unrelated to the outcome of the 
lottery. No subjects left the session before noon, and only one 
left before 12:45. Thus the total number of subjects whose 
responses were analyzed was 48. 


Lottery Procedure 


The manipulated variables in the study were the subjects 
own lottery number and the numbers of the other members of 
his group. Inthe 1971 lottery two drums were used, one containing - 
numbers from 1 to 365 and the other containing the dates from 
January 1 to December 31. Two capsules were drawn at a time, 
one from each drum, thereby linking a particular birthday with 
a particular priority number. Subjects had no way of knowing 
whether they would receive a relatively good or bad lot until 
their birthday was actually called. In addition, because there had 
been evidence that the 1970 lottery had not been truly random; 
special precautions were taken in the 1971 lottery to insure that 
randomness was achieved (Fienberg, 1971). 


Pre-Lottery Questionnaire 


„The Pre-Lottery Questionnaire contained questions about the 
subject's attitudes toward the draft and the lottery, his notions 
about which numbers would be safe, his religious views, а 10-ite™ 
self-esteem scale (Cobb, Brooks, Kasl, & Connelly, 1966), a 9-ite™ 
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locus-of-control scale (adapted from Rotter, 1966), and the newly 
constructed Just World Scale. As presented on the questionnaire, 
the Just World Scale consisted of 19 statements (plus two filler 
items) to which the subject indicated his agreement or disagree- 
ment on a six-point scale. The items were selected from a larger 
initial pool on the basis of a factor analysis of the responses 
of 66 Boston University undergraduates. Three of the 19 items 
were later eliminated from the scale on the basis of a further 
factor analysis of the responses of the draft lottery subjects. Of 
the remaining 16 items, nine are worded in the positive direction, 
with agreement reflecting the belief or perception that the world 
is just. The other seven items are worded in the negative direction. 
Coefficient alpha for the scale, based on the responses of the 
58 initial lottery subjects, was .79. The distribution of scores was 
skewed toward the low end of the scale, with a large majority 
of the subjects indicating more disagreement than agreement 
with statements that the world is just. There was nevertheless 
a wide range of scores on the scale, from total rejection to qualified 
acceptance of the “just world" ideology. The 16 items are presented 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Just WORLD SCALE ITEMS 


1. Basically, the world is a just place. (J) 

2. The political candidate who sticks up for his principles rarely gets elected. (U) 

3. I've found that a person rarely deserves the reputation he has. (U) 

4 da who find money in the street have often done a good deed earlier that 
ay. (J) 

5. dy а common occurrence for a guilty person to get off free in American courts. 

6. Movies in which good triumphs over evil are unrealistic. (U) 

7. Students almost always deserve the grades they receive in school. (J) 

8. Crime doesn't pay. (J) 

9. When parents punish their children, it is almost always for good reasons. o. 

0. Although there may be some exceptions, good people often lead lives of suffering. 

(U) 

11. It is often impossible for a person to receive a fair trial in the USA. (U) 

12. In almost any business or profession, people who do their job well rise to the 
top. (J) 

13. Although evil men may hold political power for a while, in the general course 

14 i ени good wins out. (J) D 

‚ By and large, people deserve what they get. E Note 

15. RESET parents tend to overlook the things most to be admired in their children. 

U) 


16. It is rare for an innocent man to be wrongly sent to jail. (]) 


Note—Agreement with items followed by (J) is scored in the "just" direction. 
Agreement with items followed by (U) is scored in the "unjust direction. 
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Post-Lottery Questionnaire 

The major dependent variables assessed on the Post-Lottery 
Questionnaire were the subject's ratings of how much he liked, 
admired, felt comfortable with, felt sympathy toward, resented, 
and felt favorably toward each of the other members of his group. 
Subjects gave their ratings on 0-100 scales. They were instructed 
to avoid tied ratings, and the ratings were later converted to 
ranks for all analyses. The questionnaire also asked the subjects 
how they felt about their own lottery numbers and repeated the 
previously administered self-esteem measure. 


Affiliative Preference 
_ The subjects were told that there would be brief two-man 
discussions of the lottery, and that the pairings would be arranged 


in accordance with their own preferences. Each subject proceeded 
to rank the other members of his group in order of preference. 


RESULTS 
Distribution of Lots 


At the time of the lottery a generally publicized rule of thumb 
was that numbers in the first third of the priority list (1-122) 
would almost certainly be called for the draft, those in the middle 
third (123-243) might or might not be called, and those in the 
highest third (244-365) were "safe," barring a major emergency. 
The subjects were somewhat more pessimistic. The modal predic- 
tion on the Pre-Lottery Questionnaire (N — 58) was that numbers 
through 150 would “definitely be called,” those from 200 through 
250 would "probably be called," and those from 300 on would 
probably not be called." Unfortunately, the overall distribution 
of lots among our subjects was skewed toward the bad end of 
the list: 28 subjects received numbers between 1 and 192, 10 
between 123 and 243, and 10 between 244 and 365. (This 
distribution differs significantly from the chance expectation 0 
equal numbers in each third [x2 = 13.50, р < .01]). In addition, 
the distribution of lottery numbers varied widely from one group 
to another. The median lottery number within each of the nine 
groups ranged from 17 to 234. 


Reactions to One's Own Lot 


‚ Before the lottery began, the subjects almost unanimously 
desired to receive high (i.e., safe) lottery numbers. Seventy-one 
per cent of the subjects said they would feel "very bad" about 
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being drafted, 2396 that they would feel "pretty bad," and only 
6% that they would "not mind." (No subject said he would feel 
“good” about being drafted.) Moreover, 83% of the subjects 
predicted that the results of the lottery would "definitely" or 
*probably" have an effect on the next few years of their lives. 
Seven subjects (1596) reported that it would "probably not" have 
an effect and one subject (2%) that it would "definitely not," 
because of such factors as medical career plans or conscientious 
objection. 

The subjects’ reactions to their lots on the Post-Lottery 
Questionnaire were consistent with these feelings. There was a 
strong inverse relationship between subjects' lottery numbers and 
their estimates of the likelihood that their number would indeed 
be called during the year they were to be eligible for the draft 
(r= -.82, p< .001). There wasa strong direct relationship between 
their numbers and how happy they felt about getting them (r 
= .80, p « .001). 

The subjects' fates also affected their conceptions of them- 
selves, as assessed by comparing their Pre-Lottery and Post-Lottery 
self-esteem scores. Self-esteem difference scores showed little 
relationship to the subjects’ lottery numbers (r = .14), but a 
significant association with the rank of the goodness of the subject's 
lot in relation to those of his fellow group members (r = .34, 
b < .05).? As indicated in Table 2, subjects whose numbers put 


TABLE 2 
SELF-ESTEEM AS A FUNCTION OF LOTTERY RANK IN GROUP 
(NUMBERS OF SUBJECTS) 
Decreased No Increased 
Relative Rank self-esteem change self-esteem 
Bad 17 1 6 
Good 7 3 14 


them in the fortunate half of their group tended to experience 
increased self-esteem, while those whose numbers put them in 
theunfortunate half of their group tended to experience decreased 
self-esteem (x? = 10.18, р < .01). : 

. The tendency for subjects to react to their fates by experienc- 
ing increased or decreased self-esteem was expected to be greatest 


?The correlation across all subjects between absolute lottery number 
and “Lottery Rank in Group" was .70. 
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among those with high scores on the Just World Scale. This did 
not prove to be the case, however. In fact, the frequency distribu- 
tion indicated that the tendency was more pronounced among 
subjects with low scores on the scale. A two-way analysis of variance 
of self-esteem change scores revealed that only the subject's fate 
(bad vs. good half of group) had a significant effect on self-esteem 
(F = 7.96, df 1/44, p « .01). Neither Just World level (above 
vs. below the overall median) nor its interaction with the subject's 
fate had a significant effect (in both cases F « 1). 


Reactions to the Lots of Others 


WIN Scores. For each dimension on which the subject ranked 
his fellow group members (liking, admiration, etc.), a "Winner 
is Nicer" (WIN) score was computed by correlating his rankings 
of his fellow group members with their lottery numbers. A rank 
of 5 indicated that the other person was most preferred by the 
rater; a rank of 1 indicated that he was least preferred. Thus 
if a subject tended to prefer fellow group members whose lottery 
numbers were high (the winners), his WIN score would be positive. 
If he tended to prefer fellow group members with low lottery 
numbers (the losers), his WIN score would be negative. A positive 
WIN reflects a tendency to perceive the group in a just way—to 
react more favorably to the winners than to the losers. A negative 
WIN reflects the compassionate tendency—to react more favorably 
to the losers than to the winners. 

1 The overall distributions of WIN signs, presented in the 
right-hand section of Table 3, indicates that there was a moderate 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF WIN SIGNS AS A FUNCTION OF 
RATER’S LOTTERY RANK IN GROUP 


Raters in Bad Raters in Good 


Half of Group Half of Group Overall 

* - + = + = 

Liking 11 13 6 
8 1 31 
Admiration 13 10 9 E а 25 
Comfort 8 16 12 12 20 28 
Sympathy 3 21 5 19 8 40 
Favorability 9 15 10 14 19 29 
Resentment (reversed) 9 14 8 15 17 29 
Affiliative preference 17 7 6 18 23 25 


Note—Positive (+) WIN score means that rater prefers fortunate to unfortunate 
targets (the "just" tendency). Negative (—) WIN score means that rater prefers 


unfortunate to fortunate targets (the “compassionate” tendency). WIN scores of zero 
are omitted from the table. 
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overall tendency to prefer losers to winners. This tendency was 
predictably greatest in the case of the sympathy dimension, where 
40 of the 48 subjects had negative WIN scores (x? = 20.08, 
р < .001). A preponderance of WIN scores were negative also 
in the cases of liking (x? = 3.52, р < .10) and (lack of) resentment 
(x? = 2.63, p < .15). 

Effects of One’s Own Lot. Table 3 presents the distribution 
of positive and negative WIN scores for subjects in the fortunate 
and unfortunate halves of their groups. In only one case was 
the rater’s own lot significantly related to the distribution of WIN 
signs. This was a thoroughly unexpected finding (x? = 8.35, 
р < .01) that subjects with good numbers preferred to affiliate 
with losers than with fellow winners (i.e., to have negative WIN 
scores), and subjects with bad numbers preferred to affiliate with 
winners than with fellow losers (i.e., to have positive WIN scores). 
Essentially the same pattern of results was obtained when raters 
were classified on the basis of absolute levels of their lottery 
numbers (i.e., 1-122, 193-243, 244-365), rather than on the basis 
of their within-group lottery rank. 

Effects of One’s Belief in a Just World. Table 4 presents the 
distribution of WIN signs as a function of the rater’s score on 
the Just World Scale. For the purpose of this analysis, the 
distribution of Just World scores was divided as equally as possible 
into low, medium, and high subgroups (with Ns of 17, 14, and 
17). On four of the dependent measures the predicted relationship 


TABLE 4 
DisrniBUTION ОЕ WIN SIGNS AS A FUNCTION OF 
Rater’s Just WORLD SCORE 
Rater’s Just World Level y 
LOW MEDIUM HIGH 2 (one- 
+ - * - * — Score? tailed) 
Liking s JH Sb ДӨ CF ONTO IPIS qos 
Admiration 9 8 5 8 8 9 0 
Comfort E E ПОВ BE UEC 
Sympathy O RS O TILE SLES 
Favorability SAS NS NG EGE MG TTT OE 
Resentment (reversed) 3-398. 4/4) 57105000511 16:09 2:69 004 
Affiliative preference UNE: BESS, Baku] Ol: M EE Saxe: s 


Note—Positive (+) WIN score means that rater prefers fortunate to unfortunate 
targets (the "just" tendency). Negative (—) WIN score means that rater prefers 
unfortunate to fortunate targets (the "compassionate" tendency). WIN scores of zero 
are omitted from the table. 

az scores are based on a test for a linear trend in proportions (Snedecor & 
Cochran, 1967, pp. 246-248). 
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between belief in a just world and reactions to others was obtained. 
Raters with high Just World scores were more likely than raters 
with low Just World scores to prefer winners to losers (i.e., to 
have positive WIN scores) with respect to liking, comfort, fa- 
vorability, and (lack of) resentment. In each case raters with 
medium Just World scores showed an intermediate pattern of 
WIN signs, and in each case the overall linear trend of proportions 
was significant. 

Inspection of the data indicated that the relationship between 
Just World scores and WIN signs was unaffected by the subject's 
own lot. The results presented in Table 4 held in more or less 
constant fashion for subjects in both the fortunate and unfortunate 
halves of their groups. 


Correlates of One's Belief in a. Just World 


Just World scores were significantly related to several other 
measures obtained from the Pre-Lottery Questionnaire. The 
higher the subject's Just World score, the more strongly he tended 
to believe that the lottery isa fair way of selecting men for military 
service (т = .53, р < .001). Belief in a just world was also related 
directly to the degree of the subject's reported belief in 
(т = .32, p < .05). Finally, Just World scores were inversely 
correlated with locus-of-control scores (т = —.32, p < 05), 
indicating that subjects with a strong belief in a just world tended 
to be oriented toward internal rather than external control of 
reinforcements. 


DiscussioN 
Distribution of Lots 


If the authors believed ina just world, they might well conclude 
that someone up there is out to get them and their subjects 
by meting out so unfortunate a set of fates (58% of the subjects 
in the worst third of the year). If we acknowledge that the world 
is often unjust, however, we can only ascribe this significantly 
skewed distribution to chance. In any case, it must be borne 
in mind that good numbers in the present study are good only 
in relation to those of one’s fellow group members. Such goo 
numbers were often bad indeed by absolute standards. Ba 
numbers, of course, were even worse. 


Reactions to One’s Own Lot 


„There was a clear overall tendency for the self-esteem of 
subjects who were less fortunate than most of their fellow group 


| 
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members to fall and for the self-esteem of subjects who were 
more fortunate than most of their fellows to rise. Piaget (1948) 
reports that young children often believe that chance rewards 
and punishments are in fact just retribution for their good or 
bad deeds. *A great many children think that a fall or a cut 
constitute punishment because their parents have said to them, 
‘It serves you right,’ or ‘That will be punishment for you,’ or 
‘God made it happen!’ [Piaget, 1948, p. 260].” Our data might 
be interpreted as corroborating Piaget's further observation that 
many people do not fully outgrow this mode of thought. Even 
among adults the falls and cuts of arbitrary fate may be taken 
as the workings of a metaphysical justice. 

Although we favor this interpretation, its validity is thrown 
into doubt by the fact that the tendency for self-esteem to shift 
as a result of one's fate was at least as great among subjects 
with low scores on the,Just World Scale as among those with 
high scores. This result adds weight to the alternative and perhaps 
simpler explanation that the self-esteem shift represents a spillover 
of affect. People who receive good lots are happy and consequently 
feel good about things, themselves included. People who receive 
bad lots are unhappy and consequently feel bad about things, 
themselves included. The somewhat greater likelihood that sub- 
jects with low Just World scores will react in this way may reflect 
their greater joy upon “beating” a system which they consider 
to be unfair and arbitrary, or their greater dismay upon being 
victimized by such a system. 

The two interpretations—the assumption of just deserts and 
the spillover of affect—are not necessarily incompatible. In any 
case, it is of note that clear shifts in self-esteem—upward as well 
as downward—were obtained despite the fact that the great 
majority of subjects received lots that were bad by absolute 
standards. The results attest to the importance of comparative 
appraisal in the determination of self-esteem. People who fared 
better in the lottery than most of their fellow group members 
were likely to feel self-satisfied, even though they had fared badly 
by absolute standards. 


Reactions to the Lots of Others 

The overall pattern of subjects’ reactions to others (right- 
hand section of Table 3) runs counter to the hypothesized tendency 
to maintain one’s belief in a just world by disparaging victims of 
fate. On the whole, subjects reacted in a “compassionate” manner, 
Sympathizing with lottery losers more than winners, tending to 
like them more and to resent them less. The tendencies to 
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sympathize with losers more than with winners and to resent 
them less are not too surprising, and may in fact be implicit 
in the meanings of sympathy and resentment. The tendency to 
like losers more than winners is in more direct opposition to 
Lerner's findings. There are several factors in the present experi- 
mental situation which might account for the reversal of the 
previously reported tendency (Lerner, 1970) to justify the fates 
of others by means of attributions of deservingness. 

First, the random nature of the lottery was strongly empha- 
sized in the publicity given to it and in the way it was conducted 
(drawing numbers out of drums). As a result it may have been 
especially difficult for subjects to believe that deservingness had 
anything to do with the outcome. 

Second, whereas the subjects in Lerner's studies only observed 
the fates of others, the evaluators in the present study were 
participants in the same giant roulette game as the people they 
evaluated. As chance would have it, moreover, a large proportion 
of the evaluators themselves received bad numbers. It might 
therefore be difficult for them to disparage losers of the lottery 
without at the same time disparaging themselves. In an altered 
replication of the Lerner and Simmons (1966) study, moreover, 
Aderman, Brehm, and Katz (1973) found that subjects reacted 
with compassion rather than rejection to a victim of misfortune 
when the experimental instructions facilitated empathy (“imagine 
yourself in that situation”). Such an empathic set may well have 
been created in the present study, when all subjects were in fact 
in the same stressful situation. 

„Third, unlike the subjects in Lerner’s studies, the present 
subjects had the opportunity to interact with the people whom 
they were to evaluate over a period of several hours. In addition, 
they were able to take into account not only their fellow groups 
members’ fates but also the ways in which they reacted to these 
fates. These reactions may have been of a sort which were more 
likely to elicit compassion than justification. 

Л Fourth, the present subjects, unlike those in Lerner and 
Simmons s (1966) “continued suffering” condition, knew that many 
of their fellows who received bad numbers would still be able 
to avoid the draft by resorting to such tactics as conscientious 
objection, medical exemptions, or draft-exempt jobs. The struggle 
to obtain such "outs" might be a considerable hardship, but the 
bad number was not an inevitable decree of suffering. When 
the victim still has a fighting chance to escape punishment, there 
may be less cognitive pressure to reject him. The alternatives 
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of encouraging him or even making him into a hero may become 
at least as appealing. 

Fifth, whereas the victim in the Lerner and Simmons (1966) 
study was probably seen by most subjects as being victimized 
for legitimate reasons (e.g., in the name of science), the draft 
lottery was widely regarded in the college community as being 
conducted in the service of an illegitimate and unjest cause, the 
Vietnam war. This may have increased the possibility that subjects 
would reject the lottery itself rather than its victims. 

More generally, it is likely that on the whole our subjects 
had weaker tendencies to believe in a just world than the Kentucky 
undergraduates who participated in several of Lerner's studies. 
Both regional factors and the passage of several years could account 
for such a difference. 

Itis difficult to know which of the above factors might underlie 
the general pattern of compassionate responses in the present 
study, in contrast to the pattern of justification reported by Lerner. 
Each of the possible explanations might well be tested in studies 
specifically set up for that purpose. Regardless of which factors 
were most influential, independent evidence from the present 
study attests to the prevailing atmosphere of sympathy for victims 
of the lottery. The Post-Lottery Questionnaire included a question 
which asked subjects how they thought their own lottery numbers 
would. affect other people's attitudes toward them. The worse 
a subject's number, the more favorably he believed it would cause 
other people to feel toward him (т = —.54, p < .01). 

The existence of a general climate of sympathy may also 
help to explain the unexpected relationship obtained between 
the rater's own lot and his affiliative preference. We had expected 
losers to prefer to discuss the lottery with fellow losers, and winners 
with fellow winners. Our reasoning was that people with similar 
fates could be talked to with the least embarrassment or resent- 
ment, and that they would best be able to help one another 
evaluate their own reactions to a situation that remained highly 
uncertain (cf. Schachter, 1959). The obtained pattern of results 
(Table 3) ran directly counter to this expectation. А post hoc 
interpretation is that the losers wanted to affiliate with the winners 
in order to gain sympathy and support from them, and that 
the winners (who, it should be recalled, were winners only in 
a relative sense) wanted to affiliate with the losers in order to 
Provide such sympathy and support. The possibility that the 
winners had such sympathetic inclinations is congruent with the 
finding of Notz, Shaw, and Cook (1971) that winners of the 1970 
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lottery were even more likely than losers to advocate total with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from Indochina. 

Despite the generally compassionate pattern of responses, 
subjects' scores on the Just World Scale effectively distinguished 
between those who were more and less likely to engage in cognitive 
justification of their fellow group members' fates. The compas- 
sionate pattern was neutralized among subjects with high Just 
World scores. These subjects were as likely to like winners as 
losers, and they were actually more likely to resent losers than winners. 
To resent a victim of circumstance seems a peculiar reaction, 
but it may apparently be engendered among people who have 
a need to justify the events they observe in terms of an underlying 
moral order. 

Those subjects who held the strongest belief that the world 
is just also tended to be the most likely to believe that the lottery 
is a fair way of selecting men for military service. Given the 
assumption that the lottery itself is "fair," it may follow (psycho- 
logically, if not logically) that the lottery rewards those who deserve 
to be rewarded and punishes those who deserve to be punished. 
Those subjects who did not believe that the world is just, on 
the other hand, tended to characterize the lottery as unfair. Like 
those of Lerner and Simmons's (1966) subjects who rejected the 
experiment they watched, these subjects did not labor under the 
assumption that the lottery was an instrument of justice. Instead 
they were free to follow their natural inclinations of compassion 
for the losers and, perhaps, resentment toward the winners. 

It should be noted, finally, that the particular circumstances 
of this field experiment impose limitations on the generalizability 
of its results. Because of our subjects’ predominantly bad luck 
in the lottery, for example, our analyses were essentially compari- 
sons between reactions to people with moderately bad and ex- 
tremely bad fates, rather than reactions to truly fortunate and 
unfortunate people. Nevertheless, the data strongly suggest that 
relative variations in people's fate, even within a restricted range 


of absolute goodness, are sufficient to activate processes of percep- 
tual justification. 


Correlates of the Belief in a Just World 


Our results provide support for the hypotheses that people 
vary in the degree to which they believe in a just world an 
that this variation is related to their reactions to the lots of others 
An important task for further research is to explore the antece?- 
ents and social consequences of the belief that the world is just 
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To what extent is the belief grounded in childhood experiences, 
religious ideologies, and other influences? To what other person- 
ality traits or perceptual tendencies is it related? And what are 
its consequences for attitudes and behaviors toward victimized 
groups in society? 

We have undertaken some preliminary research along these 

lines, in the context of an attempt to clarify the construct of 
"belief in a just world." Subsequent to the draft lottery study, 
aquestionnaire was administered to 180 Boston University under- 
graduates (90 men and 90 women). The questionnaire included 
10 F-scale items which focused specifically on authoritarian sub- 
mission, a 9-item locus-of-control scale, and a variety of questions 
about religious beliefs, social activism, and attitudes toward socially 
victimized groups, as well as a pool of "Just World" items. Factor 
analysis of the responses to the Just World items was undertaken, 
leading to the creation of a revised 20-item version of the Just 
World Scale. 
. The revised version included 13 of the 16 items included 
in Table 1 (all except Items 4, 6, and 10) plus seven new items. 
Three of the new items were worded in the just direction: “People 
who get ‘lucky breaks’ have usually earned their good fortune,” 
“Men who keep in shape have little chance of suffering a heart 
attack,” and “People who meet with misfortune often have brought 
it on themselves.” The four remaining new items were worded 
in the unjust direction: “Good deeds often go unnoticed and 
unrewarded,” “Careful drivers are just as likely to get hurt in 
traffic accidents as careless ones,” “In professional sports, many 
fouls and infractions never get called by the referee,” and “Many 
people suffer through absolutely no fault of their own.” Coefficient 
alpha for the revised version was .80 and its correlation with 
the version used in the lottery study was .93. 

Scores on this revised scale were then correlated with other 
measures obtained from this sample. Belief in a just world was 
found to be strongly related to the respondent's religious ideology 
and behavior. Just World scores were significantly correlated with 
the belief in an active God—‘“a Being beyond ourselves who takes 
an active part in the affairs of man" (т = 31, p < .001), with 
reported frequency of church attendence (т = 45, р <.001), 
and with self-ratings of religiosity (т = 42, р < .001). Although 
the direction of the causal link is not certain, the results suggest 
that religious ideologies which stress the presence of an active 
God (which tends to be characteristic of the Western religions) 
help to instill the belief that the world is a just place. 
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An even stronger relationship was obtained between Just 
World scores and scores on the 10-item scale of authoritarianism 
(r = .56, p < .001). The magnitude of this correlation suggests 
that there may be a high degree of overlap between the constructs 
of belief in a just world and authoritarianism. The two constructs 
converge on the themes that strong and powerful people are 
good, and weak and powerless people are bad (cf. Sanford, 1971). 
Authoritarianism is related to intolerance for cognitive inconsis- 
tency (Steiner & Johnson, 1963) and to hostility to handicapped 
and underprivileged groups (e.g., Centers, 1963; Christie, 1954; 
Noonan, Barry, & Davis, 1970), tendencies which would also be 
expected to follow from the belief in a just world. 

In light of these close conceptual links it is tempting to view 
the belief in a just world as an element of the more general 
authoritarian syndrome. We should be cautious about drawing 
such a conclusion, however. Sanford (1971) warns against mistak- 
ing traits like dogmatism, aggressiveness, and anti-intellectualism 
for authoritarianism. Although these traits are often found to 
coexist with the authoritarian syndrome, they are also found in 
the context of nonauthoritarian personality dispositions. Similarly, 
it is possible that people whose ideologies are egalitarian in most 
other respects share the perceptual tendency to link happiness 
and goodness, wickedness and punishment—that is, to believe 
in a just world.? 

As in the initial draft study, high Just World scores were 
also associated with a tendency to score in the internal direction 
on the locus-of-control scale (r = —.44, p< .001). This association 
is congruent with Lerner’s (1971) argument that the belief in 
a just world stems from people's desire to believe that they сап 
control their own reinforcements. It would seem possible, however» 
for some people to believe that they can control their ow? 
reinforcements but that the world as a whole tends to be unjust; 
or, conversely, that the world is just but externally controlle 
(for example, by a just Deity), Further consideration of these 


; js for a conceptual distinction between the belief in a just world 
and authoritarianism comes from a recent fa ic study (Lernen 
1973) which found that the Just World I Ki. although 
positively correlated with one another, loaded highly on separate factors. 
F-Scale scores were associated with a general ethnocentrism among Canadian 
student subjects, including negative attitudes toward both Americans an 
Indians. Just World Scale scores, in contrast, were associated with poi 
attitudes toward societal "winners" (the Americans) and negative attitudes 
toward “losers” (the Indians). 
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possibilities would be useful in specifying the links between locus 
of control and social activism (cf. Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 
1969). 

Regardless of the nature of its association with the authori- 
tarian syndrome or with locus of control, the belief in a just 
world has important consequences for people's attitudes and 
behaviors toward socially victimized groups. Our questionnaire 
included three six-item scales which were constructed to reflect 
the respondents' tendencies to assume that the plights of blacks, 
of poor people, and of women are either "not so bad after all" 
or else that they are in fact deserved. Representative items from 
each of these three scales are: "The problems of blacks in the 
U.S.A. are to a large extent due to their unstable family structure," 
"Low-rent housing projects often become rundown because the 
tenants don't know how to keep a place in order," and “Меп 
are temperamentally better suited than women to hold important 
executive positions." Scores on the Just World Scale were signifi- 
cantly related to the extent to which respondents justified the 
plight of blacks (т = .21, p < .01) and of women (т = .31, p 
< .001). Just World scores were not significantly related to the 
[ше of the justification of the plight of the poor, however 
т = .12, ns). 

If a person believes that the victims of society deserve their 
fate (or, alternatively, that they are not really being victimized), 
he should feel less of a need to engage in activities which might 
help to alleviate their plight. This hypothesis was supported by 
our data. An index of political and social activism was constructed 
by summing the frequency with which respondents reported 
having engaged in such activities as demonstrating, picketing, 
and contributing money to a political or social cause during the 
previous year. The correlation between Just World scores and 
the activism index was —.29 (p « .001), indicating that people 
who believe that the world is a just place were less likely to be 
activists. There was a similar inverse correlation between Just 
World scores and-the respondents’ global self-ratings of their 
degree of involvement in “political or social action groups or 
activities" (r = —.20, p < .01). 

. The relatively slight magnitude of these correlations clearly 
implies that the belief in a just world is not the only—or even 
the major—determinant of indifference toward the victims of 
society (cf. Ryan, 1971). Numerous other individual and cultural 
factors play important roles in shaping such reactions. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that what is basically an irrational tendency to 
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perceive others as deserving their lots may contribute to the 
perpetuation of social injustice. 
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During student riots at Stanford University in the spring of 1970, 
164 students (of whom 95 were control subjects with no contact) and 
37 local policemen were brought together to facilitate nonviolent 
interactions and promote understanding between students and police. 
Three forms of contact were utilized: students riding in police squad 
cars, police having dinner and “rap sessions” with students, and 
encounter groups. Self-report questionnaires assessed the attitudes of 
members of each group toward the other both before and after contact. 
Significant attitudinal depolarization toward the other group occurred 
as a result of the three types of contact. These findings are discussed 
in terms of the reduction of autistic hostility between groups as well 
as an increase in self-disclosure. Methodological problems inherent 
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in such social action projects are considered and suggestions made 
for future projects of this kind. 


It is no secret that we are living in a time of much unrest 
in our urban communities. While the causes of such disorder 
are undoubtedly numerous and are certainly a focus for a great 
deal of speculation and discussion, one factor is well agreed upon; 
that is, there has been a breakdown in trust and meaningful 
communication between police and various segments of the 
community. Moreover, after extensive study of urban unrest, the 
U.S. Riot Commission (Kerner et al., 1968) reported that abrasive 
contacts between police and citizens were a major cause of the 
disorders of recent years. 

Fortunately the problem has not gone entirely unnoticed 
either by concerned members of the police force, community 
leaders, or social scientists. Beginning with the development of 
the National Center on Police and Community Relations at 
Michigan State University in 1955, there has been growing 
nationwide interest in developing and coordinating programs 
designed to improve police-community relations (Brandstatter & 
Radelet, 1968). Typically these programs have developed under 
the guise of so-called “Police Human Relations Training" projects 
(Siegel, Federman, & Schultz, 1963). In such programs, police 
are trained in developing such interpersonal skills as those involved 
in family crisis intervention (Bard, 1969), understanding and 
relating to ethnic minority communities (Bell, Cleveland; Hanson, 

& O'Connell, 1969), and in handling psychiatric and other mental 
health problems (Danish & Brodsky, 1970). However, in spite 
of an increasing amount of literature on police-community rela- 
tions, there is still insufficient empirical evidence concerning the 
efficacy of such programs. Hopefully the recent (1970) formation 
of the SPSSI Committee on Police-Community Relations wil 
promote more systematic criterion-oriented evaluation of these 
programs. There is reason to believe that the assessment issue 
1s already being more carefully considered (Reiser, 1970). 

_ While programs aimed at improving the relations betwee? 
police and selected ethnic and professional (i.e., mental health 
workers) minority groups are underway in many cities, relatively 
little attention has been paid to enhancing relations between police 
and the recently increasing minority group of late adolescent 
and college-age young people. Increasing hostility between police 
and these young people—often labeled hippies, yippies, radicals, 
and /or activists—has been well documented. Dissent and violent 
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protest are not especially unusual occurrences on college campuses, 
and in fact recent events suggest that confrontations between 
the police and students have already moved outside the campus 
confines. 

In spite of such explosive examples and of warnings by 
numerous social observers (Henig & Furst, 1970), there has been 
little apparent effort on the part of police administrators to foster 
an understanding of protesting youth. An exception to this would 
be the recently begun "Community Awareness" program in 
Minneapolis (Flint, 1971). Furthermore, United States law en- 
forcement agencies have failed to differentiate clearly between 
civil and criminal violations (Rokeach, 1968). This failure to attend 
to the root of the problem, coupled with the fact that police 
seem to be quite unattracted to the ideas and the types of people 
who inhabit campus settings (Johansson, 1970) makes continued 
lack of understanding and future violence all the more probable 
between socially concerned young people and the police. Similarly, 
there is little evidence to suggest that students are any more 
well informed as to what policemen do, think, and feel than 
policemen are as to students. Hence there is reason to believe 
that the attitudes of each group toward the other group are 
characterized not only by ignorance but by polarization, ex- 
tremeness, and excessive stereotyping (Flint, 1971). 

. That such ignorance and polarization have apparently sur- 
vived over the years can undoubtedly in part be accounted for 
by Newcomb's (1947) notion of “autistic hostility.” According to 
this hypothesis, when persons for whatever reasons develop 
hostility toward each other, they tend to restrict or avoid mutual 
Communication; therefore the hostility cannot be corrected 
through open communicative contact. This becomes particularly 
Salient when one considers that negative stereotypes toward one 
another are in part reinforced in the course of the law enforcement 
Situations wherein these young citizens and police officers typically 
interact (Flint, 1971). According to such notions, the only way 
In which this chain can be broken is by instituting a program 

€signed for open communication. 


THE DEPOLARIZATION PROJECT 


During the spring of 1970, massive student rioting on 
Campuses throughout the nation broke out as a protest against 
Tesident Nixon’s announced invasion of Cambodia by U.S. troops. 
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Stanford University experienced the worst disorder in its history. 
Police from all over the San Francisco Bay Area were called to 
protect University property. During the peak week of the crisis, 
students and police clashed nightly; students threw rocks at the 
police and the police clubbed and arrested students. By the 
following week, physical contact between students and police had 
ceased. However, strong antipolice sentiment pervaded the 
campus. Furthermore, local police departments reported intense 
antistudent feelings among their officers. These tensions threat“ 
ened to erupt into renewed violence. In response, the "Police 
Student Depolarization Project" was initiated. 

In order to reduce the chances for subsequent violent con- 
frontation, the project's primary aim was to reduce campus 
tensions and promote understanding between students and police. 
In addition the authors were actively concerned with assessing 
the influence of the project on the polarized attitudes of both 
police and students. In this way it was hoped a necessary beginning 
to bridging the police-student gap could be made. 

Assuming the existence of “autistic hostility” between the 
groups, the project was structured to promote nonviolent, com- 
municative interactions between involved students and police. With 
the cooperation of several involved local police departments, three 
types of mutual communicative-oriented, nonviolent contact situa- 
tions were arranged between volunteer students and police. Both 
police and student project participants were willing to submit 
to evaluative procedures; in this sense they became experimenta 
subjects. 

It was expected that such contact, fostering mutual com- 
munication, would also increase understanding (i.e., tendency t° 
see the other as other sees himself) as measured by self-report 
Дал. Our hypotheses can be formally stated as follows: 

a. Each of the th ili 
Qu curso oc te MERE 
1b. The encoun 1 ill i H 1 - 
| dents' activities, ааа E mr 
Mic ku not possible to assess police understanding in either 
other contact modes, no hypotheses were formulate 
concerning police changes as a result of these contacts. 
"eds should howeyep be recognized that not all attitudes and 
aviors will become depolarized, since they are sometimes 
realistically based upon what is likely to occur in law enforcement 
situations. Moreover, in certain cases increased understanding 
could result in greater attitudinal and behavioral polarizatio® 
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rather than depolarization. Newman and Steinberg (1970) have 
wisely warned social interventionists of this possibility. However, 
since violent police-student clashes on campus had done much 
to polarize the two groups, the nonviolent contacts employed 
in the project were expected to generally have a depolarizing 
effect. This effect could be demonstrated by a shift from a negative 
to a positive reaction (attitude) toward the other group. Thus 
the second set of hypotheses were: 

да. Student reactions (attitudes) toward police will shift in a positively 

valued direction as a result of each of three types of contact employed. 

9b. Police reactions (attitudes) toward students will shift in a positively 

valued direction as a result of the encounter session. 
. In addition, depolarization could be demonstrated by a shift 
in behavior towards the other group. Unfortunately, it was 
impossible to assess actual behavior, so behavioral intentions were 
solicited from the students. It was not possible to obtain police 
intentions over time. The third set of hypotheses were as follows: 

3a. Students’ self-reported covert and overt behaviors will become less 

hostile toward the police as a result of the contacts employed. 

3b. Students will indicate an increased willingness to encounter police 

In a positive way as a result of such contact. 

Зс. Students’ self-reported fear responses toward the police will de- 

crease as a result of such contact. 

It should be noted that while there are many methodological 
problems inherent in the nature of such a social action project, 
these problems were not overlooked and will be considered when 
discussing the findings. Furthermore, attempts were made to 
Overcome some of these problems by providing a student no-treat- 
Ment control group (a control group of police subjects was 
unattainable at the time), by requesting behavioral intentions 
rather than just relying on self-reported attitudes (Wicker, 1969), 
19677 requesting honesty on all questionnaire responses (Bowers, 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A total of 164 students and 37 policemen volunteered to 
Participate in this project. The students were male and female 
undergraduate and graduate students from Stanford University. 

he police were obtained from police departments in Los Altos, 
enlo Park, Mountain View, Palo Alto, and San Jose, and from 
the Santa Clara County Sheriffs Office. Of the 164 students, 
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95 were "controls" who did not participate in any of the contact 
sessions. Thus, there were 69 "experimental" subjects. Twenty- 
seven students and 12 policemen participated in the encounter 
session, 28 students and 13 policemen were engaged in the 
squad-car riding portion of the project, and 14 students and 
12 policemen participated in the dinner "rap session" program. 


Types of Contact 


The three different types of contact structured to facilitate 
nonviolent communicative interactions between students and po- 
lice were: (a) student squad-car riding, (b) police-student dinners 
and rap sessions, (c) an encounter session for police and students 
together. 

Student squad-car riding. Students who rode in squad cars 
were able to observe the policeman in his “typical” role. The 
student could ask about the policeman's professional responsi- 
bilities, as well as his personal beliefs. The students were paired 
and accompanied an individual policeman for a period ranging 
from 4-8 hours on the policeman's regular beat. 

Dinners and rap sessions. Students who had a policeman over 
for dinner or for a rap session were able to discuss informally 
such common concerns and interests as Vietnam, drugs, and civil 
disobedience. These sessions were held in students’ homes, apart 
ments, and dormitories. Typically, 1-2 policemen would join with 
3-4 students for a session lasting about 2 hours. 

Encounter sessions. The encounter sessions consisted of small 
group discussions between members of both groups over the course 
of a three-hour period. The sessions were held at a local hig! 
school auditorium. Participants were broken down into triads 
which later combined into sextets; finally the entire group reas- 
sembled. Police were dressed in street clothes. Groups #16 
encouraged by a professional facilitator to express their views 
verbally about themselves and the social situation. A few nonverb 


sensory awareness encounter techniques were used in several 0 
the groups. 


Procedure 


Twenty-four hours prior to their contact, students who either 
went riding or had dinner rap sessions with police complete 
a survey on their attitudes towards policemen. This questionnalre 
was designed to tap students' cognitive and affective reactions 
to police, as well as their knowledge of policemen's attitudes ап 
behavior. For example, to assess students’ cognitive and affective 
reactions, students were asked to check off on a 5-point $ £ 
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(strongly agree to strongly disagree) whether "police are anti-intel- 
lectual,” “callous and insensitive," and whether “police deserve 
to be called pigs.” Similarly, they were asked to check whether 
“police consider themselves professionals” and whether “police 
use excessive brutality.” Twenty-four hours following their contact 
these experimental subjects again completed the survey. Twenty- 
seven control volunteer subjects who had no contact with police 
also completed the survey twice, the second time 48 hours after 
the first. In addition, both experimental and control subjects 
completed a self-report questionnaire of their behavioral intentions 
towards policemen prior to their contact and again after a 5-week 
period. On this questionnaire, students responded on a 5-point 
scale (never to always) to items like the following: “When talking 
with friends, I refer to police as ‘pigs’ "; “When I drive past 
a police car and another car parked beside the road, I assume 
that the policeman is giving the other driver a ticket”; and, “When 
I am stopped by a policeman for no apparent reason, I respond 
with anxiety, e.g., increased heartrate, sweating, tightening in 
my stomach.” 

Students who participated in the encounter session completed 
an attitudinal survey just prior to and immediately following the 
session. There were no control subjects. The format was similar 
to the attitude survey discussed above. Additional items included: 

Most police are biased against males with long hair”; “Most police 
consider themselves professionals, comparable to doctors, teach- 
ers”; and, “Most police are vehemently opposed to the use of 
drugs (including marijuana) by anyone except when prescribed 
by a doctor." In addition, police who participated in the encounter 
sessions completed pre-post attitudinal surveys of a similar format. 
For example, questions included: “Most students take drugs to 
escape reality”; “Most students do not understand why we need 
rules and laws”; and, “Most students are impressionable and easily 
Swayed." Open-ended responses to the session as a whole were 
also solicited from all participants. These included the following 
questions: “What do you feel can be done to improve police-student 
community relations?”; “What do you think was the value of 
tonight’s meeting?"; “Would you like more of these?"; and "Have 
You changed because of tonight's meeting, and if so, how?" 


RESULTS 


Jun Onthe 53 questionnaire items answered by bo 
ПС control student subjects, only two items yie 1 
P < .05) precontact differences. Correlated t-test comparis 


th experimental 
Ided significant 
ons 
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were used on these two items. On the remaining 51 items, t-test 
comparisons were performed on the pre-post test change scores. 
On those 45 items where no control group was available, t-tests 
were performed comparing the precontact with the postcontact 
score. Since no attempts were made to compare the separate 
modes of contact as to their effectiveness, the pre-post question- 
naire items from the different types of contact are considered 
together and examined within the context of the three separate 
hypotheses sets. Results of major comparisons are presented in 
Table 1. 


"TABLE 1 
COMPARISON or POOLED MEAN SELF-REPORT SCORES 
BEFORE AND AFTER CONTACT 


Experimental Control 
Group Group* 
Pooled Items Before After Before After t 
Student understanding of police 
role, activities, and attitudes 2.64 2.60 2.76 278  131* 
Police understanding of students" 
activities, concerns, and attitudes 3.57 3.71 1.97** 
Student reactions toward police 2.84 3.21 3.09 $8.07. 8.15*** 
Police reactions toward students 
and student related issues 3.27 3.49 5.09*** 
Student overt and covert hostile 
behaviors toward police 3.99 3.93 3.98 3.37 1.04 
Student willingness to encounter 
police positively 3.86 3.61 3.86 5.87. ^9. T5 
Student fear responses toward 
police (reverse scored) 2.00 2.21 9.57 2.54 1Л77** 


Note,—The scores are based on the subjects responses to a 5-point rating scale 

reg) 1 (rong ане, or always, about 100% of time event occurs) to 2 

о 3 (ambivalent or undecided) to 4 (di: isagree ОГ 
never, about 0% of time event occurs) | icc d a бм “не 


*When there are no figures recorded in thi: ropriate 
Pau EE SANE this column there was no approP 


.*p < 10 
**p < 05 
KH < 0] 


Hypothesis 1 


It was hypothesized that the three types of contact employed 
would increase student understanding of police role, activities, 
and attitudes (Hypothesis la), and similarly that the encounter 
session would increase police understanding of students’ activities, 


— a. rr a 
– eee —— 
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concerns, and attitudes (Hypothesis 1b).? 

Eight of the 32 items involved yielded significant (p « .05) 
increases in student understanding of police roles, activities, and 
attitudes following contact. The binomial probability of this 
proportion of significant items was itself significant (p « .05), 
suggesting that increased understanding did occur. For example, 
there was a significant increase (p < .001) in the tendency for 
students to agree with the statement that “Most police consider 
themselves professionals, comparable to doctors and teachers," 
and, in contrast to control subjects, those subjects receiving contact 
showed a significant increase (p « .05) in their tendency to agree 
with the statement that “Police are very familiar with criminal 
laws and civil rights.” A t-test on the difference scores of the 
pooled items between the experimental and control group yielded 
an overall change in student understanding following contact 
which approached significance (t = 1.31, df = 72, p < .10, see 
Table 1). 

The results of the police responses prior to and following 
the encounter group indicated that significant changes (p « .05) 
Occurred on only 2 of the 8 items, a nonsignificant proportion. 
However, certain items suggested that some increased under- 
standing of students resulted. For example there was a significant 
reduction (p « .05) in the tendency for police to agree with 
the statement that “Most students take drugs to escape reality.” 
As Table 1 indicates, a t-test on these items pooled together shows 
there to be a significant overall change in understanding following 
the encounter session (t = 1.97, df = 11, p < .05). 


Hypothesis 2 


It was predicted that both student (Hypothesis 2a) and police 
(Hypothesis 2b) reactions (attitudes) toward one another would 
shift in a positively valued direction as a result of contact, a 
hypothesis for which test results provide support. ; 

These results suggest that student reactions toward police 

ame much more positive as a result of contact. Significant 
(p< .05) pre-post test differences pertained on the majority (i.e., 
12 of 22) of questionnaire items (p < .001). For example, students 


In order to determine how the “other sees himself,” representative 
Policemen and Stanford University students discussed what they felt to be 
© typical activities, roles, concerns, and attitudes of the members of their 
own group. Understanding, as measured by the questionnaire а 
Scored іп accordance with this information. 
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were more likely to disagree with statements asserting that police 
are impersonal, rigid, callous, and insensitive, as well as biased 
against minority races and long-haired males (all p's « .05). 
Similarly, in contrast to control subjects, students receiving contact 
were more likely to disagree with items stating that "Police use 
excessive brutality” (p < .001) and are “hostile” (p < .05). To 
assess the impact of contact in altering overall reactions toward 
police, a t-test on the difference scores of pooled items between 
the experimental and control groups was performed. Again (Table 
1) there was a significant effect due to contact (t — 8.15, df = 
162, р < .001). 

The results of the analyses indicated that police reactions 
toward students and student related issues became significantly 
(p < .05) more positive as a result of the encounter session on 
5 of 17 items (р < .05). Following contact, police were significantly 
more likely (p < .05) to disagree with statements asserting students 
to be impressionable and easily swayed, soft and inexperienced, 
as well as “too promiscuous.” Moreover, police were more likely 
to differentiate “rioters” from “dangerous criminals" (p « .05). 
An overall change in attitudes toward students was demonstrated 
(see Table 1) by a t-test performed on the pooled items (t = 
5.09, df = 11, p « .001). 


Hypothesis 3 


? The third prediction was that contact would alter students’ 
intended behavior toward police in terms of being reported as 
less hostile (Hypothesis 3a), reflecting an increased willingness 
for positive interaction (Hypothesis 3b), and reducing self-reported 
fear responses toward police (Hypothesis 3c). Pre-post test changes 
between experimental and control subjects were examined by 
t-tests to test this hypothesis. 

A. significant difference (p < .05) between groups in their 
tendency to assume that policemen stopping cars along the road 
are "giving the other driver a ticket" gives partial support to 
Hypothesis 3a. However, although the trends are mainly in the 
predicted direction, only 2 of the remaining 7 items showe 
statistically significant (p « .05) differences, a nonsignificant ratio. 
Ў Hypothesis 3b is more strongly supported in that 4 of 
items showed increases (p « .10) in willingness for positive 
interaction (p < .01). For example, students who received contact 
were more likely to report that they "say hello, smile, or otherwise 
acknowledge” policemen (p « .05). A t-test оп the difference 
scores of the pooled items between the groups (Table 1) showe 
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an overall significant difference between contact and no-contact 
subjects in their self-reported willingness to encounter police 
positively (t = 2.75, df = 72, р < .01). 

Finally, there is some evidence that self-reported fear re- 
sponses toward police decreased following contact. For example, 
following. contact experimental subjects reported a decreased 
tendency to respond with anxiety when "stopped by a policeman 
for no apparent reason" (p « .05). A t-test on the difference 
scores of the pooled items between groups (see Table 1) was 
statistically significant (t = 1.77, df = 72, p < .05). 


Discussion 


The results indicate that, in general, the project achieved 
its hypothesized objectives of increasing understanding (i.e., the 
tendency to see the other as the other sees himself) between 
police and students, depolarizing police and student attitudes 
towards each other (changing attitudes in a positive direction), 
and changing students’ intended behavior towards police in a 
Positive direction. Overall, depolarization trends were indicated 
on 70 out of 82 items which appeared to involve the depolariza- 
tion-polarization dimension (32 of which were statistically signifi- 
cant), whereas only 6 items suggested increased polarization and 
6 no change (x? = 96.81, df = 2, р < .005). Furthermore, none 
of the items which indicated polarization approached statistical 
significance. 

Although no formal attempt was made to compare the three 
modes of contact, the encounter sessions seemed to be the most 
efficient in depolarizing police and student attitudes in a short 
time span. Undoubtedly, the more structured nature of the 
€ncounter sessions brought the issues into focus more quickly. 
An unexpected consequence of the encounter session was the 
liberalization of police attitudes on issues important to students 
(e.g., drugs, the Indochina War, and student demonstrations). 
The most significant change (p < .05) on this dimension was 
that, after the group session, police reported that student rioters 
Who refuse to obey the law are less dangerous than people who 
аге committing crimes against other people (e.g., robbers). 3 

While the encounter session seemed to be most efficient in 
Overcoming “autistic hostility" between the groups, the dinners, 
Tap sessions, and squad-car riding programs were also rather 
effective. Both students and police demonstrated their commit- 
ment to understanding and influencing each other nonviolently. 
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While this study did not assess what components of the contacts 
were most responsible for the effects, it is likely that a willingness 
to confront each other nonviolently was most important. It is 
doubtful that such changes would have occurred among non- 
volunteer police and student subjects. The generalizability of the 
findings to nonvolunteer individuals is still unknown. 

Besides commitment to nonviolent interaction, the success 
of the project would seem to be a function of the fact that there 
is much that police and students from a large university have 
in common. This was noted by several members from both groups. 
Members of both groups are known to be victims of prejudice 
and stereotyping, e.g., consider the often-used terms “pigs” and 
"hippies." Members of both groups tend to live in "inverted" 
societies characterized by clans within the same group and a general 
ostracism by those outside the group. Members of both groups 
are made constantly aware of the inequities in the legal system 
as well as society at large and are similarly frustrated in the 
availability of responses to such problems, so that police are 
impelled to enforce the laws rather than change them, while 
students are often powerless to effect such change. And finally, 
members of each group share a somewhat biased and distorted 
view of members of the other group which resists disconfirmation 
in part due to a lack of appropriate nonthreatening contact. 

The provision of such contact in the project seemed to enable 
members of each group to establish a common ground with 
members of the other by sharing feelings about these similarities. 
Moreover, the contacts allowed the participants to come to know 
each other on a person-to-person basis and to develop trust in 
each other. By talking and listening to one another as human 
beings rather than just as representatives of their respective 
groups, the participants were able to share personal viewpoints 
and experiences. Such beneficial interpersonal effects of self- 
disclosure have been excellently discussed by Jourard (1964). That 
such effects occurred as a result of the contacts employed 
the project is suggested by an examination of the open-ende 
police and student responses to the encounter session. When aske? 
if they’d like more of such sessions, 12 of 12 police said “yes 
and 26 of 27 students said “yes.” Typical police reactions (0 the 
question concerning the value of such a session included suc 
statements as "the recognition of both sides of the humanity 9 
each other," "knowing students as people," and “establishing 
honesty." When asked if they changed as a result of the encounter, 
several policemen mentioned they did as they realized t 


| 
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"longhairs are not necessarily up to no good." Similarly, typical 
student statements to the first question on the session's value 
included, "getting to meet the kinds of people we don't usually 
try to meet,” "finding out we are all human,” “helped me to 
become aware of what it is like to be a cop," and "by relating 
some of my personal experiences, I think I opened some doors 
to understanding for him.” In response to the question concerning 
change as a result of the session, student responses ranged from 
"Yes, I found out some of these guys have a sense of humor 
and can be civil" to *Yes, I now have more compassion for cops." 
Although the results indicated that the project was successful 

in depolarizing the attitudes of police and students, the study 
suffered from several methodological flaws including the lack 
of an adequately matched student and police control group, the 
reliance on multiple t-tests for data analysis, a set of rather vague 
experimental hypotheses, and the reliance on self-report rather 
than behavioral assessment devices. Unfortunately, such problems 
were an unavoidable consequence of the emergency nature of 
this social action project. Future research in this area should 
attempt to rectify these problems while addressing itself to answer- 
ing several questions raised by this study including: (a) which 
contact mode is superior in achieving depolarization; (b) what 
are the effects of such contacts when employed over a longer 
time span (e.g., weekly encounter sessions and squad-car rides 
Over a 3-month period); and (c) how could such contacts be 
institutionalized in the absence of a crisis situation. | 
The present study has only addressed itself to the general 
question of “How can the gap between police and students be 
bridged?" As indicated by the data, some general answers have 
been provided. Moreover, the success of the program becomes 
€ven more important when one realizes that it was conducted 
in the midst of a serious campus crisis. Because of the emergency 
nature of the crisis, the depolarization project was more of a 
Social action program than a research study. In stressing the 
Importance of using the knowledge of the social sciences to reverse 
the course of social decline, Walker (1970) has suggested that 
constructive social change depends upon larger scale collaborations 
tween social scientists and politicians. The depolarization project 
has demonstrated that effective social action can occur even without 
the cooperation of politicians. A handful of concerned social 
Scientists, police administrators, and students have brought two 
Polarized groups closer together. It is hoped that this kind of 
Brass roots action will be undertaken elsewhere with the goal 
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being the “primary prevention" of such crises situations. 

Walker (1970) has also warned of a danger for psychologists 
who engage in social action: In their zeal for effecting social 
change, they may forget their role as psychologists. The easiest 
way for this to happen is if psychologists neglect to use their 
skills as scientists. On the other hand, if they attempt to rigorously 
evaluate the effects of their action, they can maintain the dual 
role of scientist and activist. This study has made a crude but 
sincere attempt to evaluate the effects of a socially relevant project. 
Hopefully, others will improve on the model. Some of the means 
have been suggested above. Whatever the outcomes, psychology 
as a science can exist comfortably with psychology as a constructive 
social force if psychologists are willing to apply their research 
skills in attempting to solve society's social problems. 
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Alternative interpretations of the relationship between college students 
and parents’ political positions were investigated. As in previous 
research, parents’ and students’ political positions were positively 
correlated. However, present results additionally indicated that left- 
(compared to right-) wing students were more discrepant from parents’ 
political position, while left- (compared to right-) wing parents were 
less discrepant from offspring. This was interpreted as reflecting 
differences between student and parent political position distributions. 
Results raise doubts about the common hypothesis drawn from the 
literature that left-wing students are directly socialized and supported 
by their parents and that family conflict reported by left-wing students 
reflects certain attributes of their liberal homes rather than objectively 
greater disagreement. Results also fail to support the “generational 
conflict” hypothesis that left-wing students are in rebellion against 
their parents. Instead emphasis is placed on the role of the college 
zeitgeist in the development of the students’ views, and on the 
inter-action of the zeitgeist with family background. 


The research literature frequently presents the conclusion 
that left-wing students’ social-political views and actions are basi- 
cally continuous with the views of their predominantly liberal 
Parents by whom the students were taught their political outlook 
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and from whom they receive moral support (Block, Haan, & 
Smith, 1968; Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1967; Thomas, 1971; Watts, 
Lynch, & Whittaker, 1969; Westby & Braungart, 1966). This 
argumentis sometimes referred to as the "socialization hypothesis" 
(Lewis & Kraut, 1971). More generally, socialization by family 
and primary groups is widely presumed to be the most important 
determinant of political identification (Sears, 1969). However, in 
spite of the popularity of the socialization hypothesis there have 
been a considerable number of findings indicating that left-wing 
students frequently differ from their parents' political views and 
are in conflict with them. The influence of -direct socialization 
of political views may be overemphasized in the literature. : 
Flacks (1967) conducted one of the few studies which included 
measures of parents’ own views rather than relying solely on 
students' reports about their parents. He found that the parents 
of left-wing student activists held political positions to the left 
of the political spectrum from those held by parents of other 
students. Flacks concluded that most left-wing students were 
attempting to fulfill, not rebel against, their family tradition. We 
note, however, that Flacks's data also indicate that attitudes ex- 
pressed by the left-wing activists differed more from attitudes 
expressed by their parents in comparison to the magnitude of 
difference in attitude between other students and their less liberal 
parents. Upon a re-examination of Flacks's data we found that’ 
on nine statements of social-political attitudes, the activist students 
endorsed liberal statements more than did their fathers. The 
average difference between students and fathers in percentage 
of endorsement was 28% across the nine items. In contrast, other 
students differed from their fathers an average of only 9.8%, 
in their endorsement of the items. This analysis showed that 
although both the left-wing activists and other students differed 
from their fathers in the direction of endorsing more left-wing 
positions, the deviation to the left was more extreme for the 
activists. The results of a recent study (Berns, Bugental, & Berns, 
1972) were consistent with this reinterpretation of Flacks's data. 
Although parents of left-wing students were to the political left 
of other parents, left-wing students as compared to other students 
perceived their political position as more different from their 
parents. Here too both groups of students deviated to the left 
of their parents. 
In addition to this evidence that left-wing students may differ 

markedly from parents’ political positions, there have been some | 
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findings that left-wing activist students report more conflict with 
parents than do other students. Liberal political leaders at the 
University of Indiana differed from conservative campus leaders 
in reporting less parental approval for their political activity 
(Jansen, Winborn, & Martinson, 1968). Left-wing campus protes- 
ters characterized their relationships with parents in terms denot- 
ing conflict and parental disappointment, although they also 
reported more attractive featureg (Block, Haan, & Smith, 1968; 
Smith, Haan, & Block, 1967). More than other students, left-wing 
activists frequently described themselves in conflict with parents 
about occupation, politics and friends, etc. (Block et al., 1968). 
Lewisand Kraut (1972) reported that left-wing students, regardless 
of their degree of activism, were characterized by conflict with 
their fathers. In all these studies, the finding of family conflict 
among left-wing students emerged in spite of the fact that their 
parents were on the average more liberal than other parents. 
Such findings raise doubts about the popular conclusion that 
left-wing students are supported in their roles by their liberal 
parents. 

Nonetheless, these reports of parental conflict from left-wing 
students have generally been interpreted within the framework 
of the socialization hypothesis and within the assumption that 
the parents are generally left-wing and sympathetic. Block et al. 
(1968) and Smith et al. (1967) interpret these reports of greater 


| family conflict and disapproval as demonstrations of an unusual 


i 


willingness to acknowledge conflict by the activists’ liberal families 
rather than as an indication that the activists are actually in greater 
disagreement with their parents than other stüdents are with 
theirs, { ; 
In contrast to the more usual emphasis on parent-child 
continuity, the “generational conflict hypothesis” (Feuer, 1969) 
emphasizes discontinuity between left-wing youth and their 
parents. The argument is that parental conflict is an important 
determinant of left-wing student activism. Such interpretations 
of left-wing youth “rebellion” are consistent with findings that 
left-wing students are unusually deviant from parents’ views and 
‘unusually often in conflict with their parents. However, the 
Benerational conflict hypothesis is less able than the socialization 
ypothesis to predict the well-established positive correlation 
between student and parent political positions. 
Anexplanation of the relationship between studentand parent 
political positions requires exploration of the correlation between 


r 
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them and of the magnitude of parent-student differences on the 
right and on the left. The literature we have reviewed suggests 
that parents of left-wing students are on the average to the left 
of other parents and that left-wing students differ more in being 
to the left of their parents than other students differ to the left 
of their parents. 

There are two alternative ways to explain the possibility that 
parents of left-wing students have political views that are unusually 
left-wing and also unusually discrepant from their offspring. The 
first is that the parents of left-wing students are largely left-wing 
and that left-wing parents tend to raise children whose political 
beliefs become greatly discrepant from their own. For instance, 
early exposure to liberal as opposed to conservative ideas may 
plant the seeds for a college age radicalism far to the left of 
the parents' own views. Or liberal parents may more often employ 
childrearing techniques that later result in an unusual indepen- 
dence of political thought (Block et al., 1968). In any case, this 
first explanation proposes that the parents of these left-wing 
students are themselves almost all left-wing and that the left-wing 
students’ marked difference from these parents is a function of 
some characteristic of a liberal family background. 

.  Incontrast, the second explanation argues that although there 
is a positive correlation between parent and student political 
positions, many individual left-wing students may have non-left- 
wing parents. It may be that these left-wing students are the 
ones who account for greater average student-parent discrepancies 
on the left. In this case the explanation would not rest on some 
characteristic of liberal families. This second explanation takes 
into account the simple point that "parents of left-wing students" 
should not be considered identical to “left-wing parents” in general.) 
Discussions in the literature have failed to make this crucial 
distinction. 

. Apparently no previous research has adequately tested the 
first explanation—that is that left-wing parents as compared to 
other parents raise children whose political views become markedly 
different from their own. To accomplish this, the magnitude © 
parent-student differences in political position must be related 
to parents’ political position. Previous research has related parent 
student differences only to students’ political position. 

A key question is the proportion of left-wing students who 
have non-left-wing parents in spite of the positive correlation 
between parents’ and students’ political positions. If almost all 
left-wing students have left-wing parents, then it does not matter 
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whether parent-student differences are correlated with students' 
or with parents' political positions. In this case, it would also 
be clear that if left-wing students are unusually often in conflict 
with parents, it is a conflict with liberal parents that is the issue. 
The answer to this key question will depend on the differences 
between parents and students in their frequency distributions 
of political position. In several studies there have been many 
more left-wing students than left-wing parents (e.g., Berns et 
al, 1972; Flacks, 1967). Consequently, some left-wing students 
must have non-left-wing parents. 

Assuming an overall positive correlation between parents and 
students, then the assumption of a difference in their distributions 
of political position would have two consequences. Left-wing 
students would on the whole have greater discrepancies from their 
parents than right-wing students would from theirs, because some 
of the parents of left-wing students would be right-wing and 
some left-wing, while all the parents of students on the right 
would themselves be right-wing. Second, right-wing parents would 
have greater discrepancies from their offspring than would left- 
wing parents, because some of their offspring would be left-wing 
and some right-wing, while all the offspring of left-wing parents 
would themselves be left-wing. 

Figure 1 illustrates this situation for an extreme case. Hypo- 
thetical frequency distributions of students’ and parents’ political 
positions are examined. In the left half the political positions 
of twenty-five students (strongly to the left in political position) 
are noted along with indication of the positions of the respective 
parents of each. Similarly, in the other half the positions of 
twenty-five parents (who are strongly to the right) and the positions 
of their respective offspring are shown. Political position scores 
vary from 1 or “radical left” to 6 or “radical right.” A high positive 
correlation is assumed, so that the most left-wing students have 
the most left-wing parents and so on. n 

Next to each point representing a person in the frequency 
distribution is noted the score of that person's offspring (or parent). 
Thus, for the seven students with political positions of 1 on the 
abscissa, one has a parent with political position of 1, two have 
parents with political positions of 2, etc. The conclusion for this 
extreme example is clear. For students with scores of 1 (radical 
left) the mean of parents' scores is 2.7 while for students with 
scores of 5 or 6 (radical right) the parents' mean score is 6, 
or closer to their own. For parents with scores of 6 (radical right) 
the mean score of their offspring (4.3) is more discrepant from 
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FIGURE 1. 


Hypothetical distributions of students' and parents' political positions, 
illustrating the effect of differences between the distributions on the magni- 
tude of discrepancy between student-parent pairs as a function of each 
one's point on the political spectrum. 

*Numbers to the right of each dot indicate the political position of 
the parent (or student) of the student (or parent) represented by the dot. 


RL = Radical left MC = Moderately conservative 
SL - Strongly liberal SC - Strongly conservative 
ML = Moderately liberal RR = Radical right 


their own score than for parents with scores of 1 or 2 (radical 
left or strongly liberal). 

In this example left-wing students on the whole have greater 
differences from their parents than do right-wing students because 
some of their parents are left-wing and some are not, while all 
parents of right-wing students are themselves right-wing. Con- 
versely, right-wing parents differ from their offspring more than 
left-wing parents do from theirs because some of their offspring 
are right-wing and some are not, while all offspring of left-wing 
parents are themselves left-wing. Note that this constitutes à 
rejection of the notion that left-wing parents are distinguished 
by having offspring who deviate unusually from their political 
positions. 

In much of the relevant research, correlates of student activism 
have been confounded with those of political views. It is necessary 
to separate these variables from each other. It is possible that 
the left-wing activists' large discrepancies from their parents (see 
discussion of Flacks above) is also typical of all left-wing students; 
on the other hand, it may be typical of only activists. Recently 
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research has demonstrated that it is crucial to separate activism 
and ideology (Cowdry, Keniston, & Cabin, 1970; Lewis & Kraut, 
1972; Silvern & Nakamura, 1971). The importance of isolating 
the effects of activism and of political position is particularly salient 
as we see previous forms of activist expression rapidly changing 
or diminishing and we wish to tap the characteristics associated 
with the possibly more constant or generalizable variable of political 
position. 

Another source of possible confounding in these studies has 
been the effects of differences in demographic characteristics. 
Left-wing student activists come from homes that are unusually 
privileged in terms of family income, parents' education, and 
father's occupational status (Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1967; Watts 
etal., 1969; Watts & Whittaker, 1966; Westby & Braungart, 1966). 
Therefore, demographic characteristics should be taken into 
account to assure that similarities or discrepancies from parents' 
views that appear related to students' political position or activism 
are not in fact accounted for by differences in social class. Some 
studies have controlled for the effects of demographic differences 
by using student populations that are highly homogeneous in 
being white and high status (Cowdry et al., 1970; Lewis & Kraut, 
1972). This approach does eliminate the possibility of overlooking 
effects due to variance in demographic factors, but it also makes 
itimpossible to determine whether demographic differences affect 
the patterns of relationships in which we are interested. In order 
to determine whether relationships between parents’ and students’ 
political positions vary with students' social class, demographic 
variation should preferably be included as a control rather than 
eliminated. | 

Furthermore, activist students should be differentiated in 
terms of the type of activism in which they engage. Itis important 
to determine if family relationships found to be typical for 
"activists" are in fact unique to only certain types of action. For 
instance, some research indicates that students who engage in 
protest action differ in many ways from those involved in other 
kinds of social action (Block, Haan, & Smith, 1969; Silvern & 
Nakamura, 1971; Smith et al., 1967). : я 

Most research dealing with the present issues have relied 
on students’ reports about their parents (e.g., Block et al., 1969; 
Cowdry et al., 1970; Lewis & Kraut, 1972). Clearly this procedure 
imposes limitations on making interpretations from the data. It 
is important to obtain parents own reports of their political 
Positions and to determine whether these lead to conclusions 
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that are different from those based on students' reports of their 
parents' positions. 
The purpose of the present research is to test the following 
five hypotheses: 
1. Students’ political position and activism are positively correlated 
with parents’ political position. 
2. Students’ political position is on the average to the left of parents. 
3. Left-wing student political position is positively correlated with 
greater discrepancies from parents’ position, i.e., the more left the 
student, the larger will be the difference between his position and 
that of his parents. 
4, Left-wing parent political position will be negatively correlated with 
greater discrepancies from offspring's position, i.e., the more left the 
parent the smaller will be the difference between his position and 
that of his offspring. 
5. Left-wing activism will be positively correlated with greater discrep- 
ancy from parents' political position. 
An attempt is also made to distinguish the effects of activism 
per se and of different types of social-political activity from 
differences in political position. Furthermore, an attempt is made 
to examine contributions of variance in demographic charac- 
teristics to the results. 


METHOD 
Subjects? 


Student subjects were 89 male and 134 female under- 
graduates. Among the males were 18% freshmen, 24% sopho- 
mores, 43% juniors, and 15% seniors. The corresponding рег- 
centages for females were 11%, 26%, 48%, and 15%. Forty-eight 
percent of the males and 45% of the females reported some 
social-political activity during the 12 months prior to testing. 
Parents were contacted only if students gave their permission; 
approximately 50% did so. Among all female students tested, 
38% of their mothers and 35% of their fathers returned brief 
parent questionnaires. For all males, data were secured from 28 
of the mothers and 24% of the fathers. There were no significant 
differences in political activity, political position, or any demogr4" 
phic variables between students with or without parent returns. 

The sample was not representative of the student population. 
Instead it was constituted to assure adequate variability in activism. 


‘ ? This subject sample was obtained and additional measures меге admin- 
SN as part of other work by the two authors (see Silvern & Nakamura, 
1971). 
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Subjects were contacted in three ways. Twenty-eight males and 
98 females were volunteers obtained by appeals to upper division 
psychology classes. Seven males and 5 females were members 
of a special class organized during a campus strike at the time 
of the Cambodian incursion in May, 1970; these 12 subjects had 
engaged in antiwar activity. The remaining subjects were enrolled 
in introductory psychology classes; they received course credit 
for their participation. In order to assure an adequate range 
in activism, at times subjects were allowed to sign up only if 
they had been involved in some kind of social action. Students 
were tested from spring 1969 through spring 1970. 


Measures and Procedures 


Political position. Students and parents were asked to identify 
themselves as one of the following: radical left, strongly liberal, 
moderately liberal, moderately conservative, strongly conservative, 
or radical right. Each subject was given a score from 1, standing 
for radical left, to 6, standing for radical right. Student subjects 
were also asked to estimate each parent's political position; these 
scores will be referred to as estimated mother's and estimated 
father's political position. 

Intergenerational differences in political position. There were 
separate measures of the magnitude of discrepancy between 
students’ political position and each measure of his parents’ 
position: estimate of mother, estimate of father, mother's own 
report of political position, father's own report of political position. 
Thus for all students who had two parents responding there 
were four intergenerational difference scores. The scores were 
obtained by scoring student and parent political positions as 
described above and subtracting each parent score from the 
corresponding student's score. (А constant of 6 was added to 
eliminate negative numbers.) 

Activity survey. Students were asked to state whether or not 
they had, during the previous 12 months, engaged in any activities 
by which they intended to pursue what they considered important 
social-political goals. If they had engaged in such activities, they 
were asked to describe the activity, the sponsoring organization, 
and the number of hours spent in such activities during the year. 

The activity survey provided the basis for all measures of 
action. The degree of activity was derived by placing each subject 
into one of five groups depending on the number of hours he 
reported devoting to social-political activity. Subjects' descriptions 
of their action were scored for the type of activity involved. Actions 
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were categorized by type as: social service, including tutoring, 
volunteering for hospital work, etc. protest, including sit-ins, 
demonstrations, and other primarily expressive group action; peace 
candidate support, including precinct or other work beyond that 
involved in simple voting or wearing campaign buttons; non-peace 
candidate support, including work for candidates not clearly defined 
as peace candidates; other political advocacy, including letter writing, 
petitioning, etc. for any cause. In a test of interjudge reliability, 
93% of the subjects were categorized identically by two judges. 
Each type of activity was scored dichotomously, for its presence 
or absence. 

Biographical data. Students placed their parental family's 
income into one of six categories, constituting a continuous variable 
from 1 through 6. They reported the highest level of education 
obtained by their fathers (placed into one of 7 categories), and 
stated their own and each parent's religion. As an additional 
measure of intergenerational difference, students were scored 
as accepting or not accepting at least one parent's religion on 
the basis of their reports of these religious preferences. 


RESULTS 


Initial analysis revealed a significant difference between male 
and female students in political position. Males identified them- 
selves as more left-wing (t = 2.13, df = 219, p < .05, two-tail). 
Since this measure was crucial to almost all additional analyses, 
all were done separately for males and females and are reported 
separately when important differences emerged. Unless otherwise 
indicated all correlations were Spearman rank order correlation 
coefficients except that point-biserial coefficients were used to 
relate dichotomous to continuous variables. 


Political Orientation 


In regard to students’ political position, hypothesis 1 was 
generally supported. For both male and female students, political 
position was positively correlated with their estimates of their 
parents’ positions and with parents’ own reports; the exception 
was male students’ position with mothers’ own reports (see Table 
1). Although female students’ political positions were generally 
more strongly correlated with those of their parents, the difference 
between males and females in the magnitude of correlations with 
parents was significant only in the case of the relationship (0 
estimates of their fathers (z = 1.64, p < .05, one-tail). 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STUDENTS' POLITICAL POSITION 
AND Four MEASURES OF PARENTS’ POLITICAL POSITIONS 


Male Female 
Student estimate of mother .95** (N = 88) | ,38*** (N = 132) 
Student estimate of father -18* (N = 83) | .39*** (N = 131) 
Mother n.s. .34** (N = 49) 
Father .60*** (N = 21) | .58*** (N = 46) 
*p < .05 
жар < .01 
жаар < .001 
TABLE 2 
MEAN Scores, VARIANCES, AND TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
STUDENTS AND PARENTS IN POLITICAL POSITION 
Males Females 
Political position X2 AM жже 
Student 2.50 .890 2.82 .528 
Estimate of mother 3.55 .955 t = 7.32** 3.59 .698 t = 8.10** 
df = 87 df = 132 
Estimate of father 3.80 .888 t = 8.91** 3.67 .649 t=9.11** 
df = 82 df = 131 
Mother 3.36 .323 t = 3.83** 3.16 .423 t = 2.44* 
df = 24 df = 49 
Father 2.85 .455 t = 2.16* 2.69 .648 n.s. 
df = 20 
Note.—Higher scores are in the more conservative direction. 
*p < .05 
**p < .001 


Findings also supported hypothesis 2. On the whole, the 
political positions of the students were significantly further to 
the left than were those of their parents. The only exception 
wasin the comparison of female students' positions to their fathers 
own reports of political position (see Table 2). The source of 
this exception is apparently that male students are more left-wing 
than females, fathers more left-wing than mothers, and, when 
fathers and female students are compared, the usual effects of 
the age difference are cancelled by the effects of the sex difference 
in political position. 90 

Table 3 presents the correlations between students' political 
Positions and the intergenerational difference scores. Positive 
correlations indicate that the further to the left students place 
themselves in political position the more they deviated to the left 
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of their estimates of their parents’ and of their parents’ own 
reported political positions. Thus the findings generally supported 
hypothesis 3. There were no significant differences between males 
and females, except (as shown in Table 3) in the case of the 
correlation involving the difference between students and fathers' 
own reports of political position. For females, this correlation 
approached but failed to reach standard significance level (p < 
.10). Note that in the case of correlations involving parents' own 
report, only those student subjects with reporting parents could 
be included. 


Taste 3 
CORRELATION OF STUDENTS’ POLITICAL POSITION 
WITH MAGNITUDE OF INTERGENERATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES IN POLITICAL POSITION 


Index 


Difference between student Correlation of index with 


position and: student position 
estimate of mother .52** (№ = 220) 
estimate of father .55** (N = 214) 
mother .62** (N = 73) 
father 
male students -70** (N = 21) 
female students .19* (N = 46) 
*p < .10 
**p < .001 


Thus, left-wing students deviated more to the left of their 
parents than other students deviated to the left of theirs (see 
Table 3), and left-wing students have more left-wing parents (see 
Table 1). However, the findings do not indicate that left-wing 
parents, more than others, produce children with whom they 
are in conflict. Table 4 presents correlations that are the coun- 
terpart of those in Table 3; Table 4 reports the correlations between 
parents' (rather than students") political positions and the magni- 
tude of intergenerational differences. Among parents, left political 
position was negatively correlated with the magnitude of intergen 
erational differences. Thus the findings generally supporte 
hypothesis 4. However, Table 4 indicates that the relationships 
between parents’ left-wing position and minimal intergeneration 
discrepancy were more consistent for mothers than for fathers: 
Replication of this unpredicted difference would be advisable 
before giving it further emphasis. At this point additional elabora 
tion of the preceding findings may be useful. 
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Parents’ and students’ political positions were positively corre- 
lated (Table 1). Students on the left deviated more to the left 
of their parents than students on the right deviated from their 
parents, while parents on the left deviated less from their offspring 
than parents on the right deviated from their offspring (Tables 
3 and 4). Although at first glance the results seem paradoxical, 
as suggested in the introduction, they simply reflect the differences 
between parents and students in their distributions of political 
position scores (Table 2). This can be illustrated by the use of 
estimates of mothers’ political position as an example of parents’ 
scores. The data indicated the general appropriateness of the 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATION OF PARENTS' POLITICAL POSITION 
WITH MAGNITUDE OF INTERGENERATIONAL. 
DIFFERENCES IN POLITICAL POSITION 


Index 
Difference Correlation of index with: 
between 
student estimated estimated 
position and: mother father father 
estimate of —.61**** — о8жжжж n.s. 
mother (N = 215) 
estimate of _.60**** 10869 
father (М = 215) (М = 67) 
mother n.s. n.s. 
father -241+ — 44mm 
(N = 67) (N= 67) 
*p < 10 
**p < .05 
Mp < 0] 
MH < 001 


hypothetical example presented in the introduction (Figure 1). 
The salient fact is that only 5% of the mothers were estimated 
as deviating to the left of their offspring, and conversely only 
5% of students deviated to the right of their estimates of their 
mothers. Parental deviation from right-wing students can, of 
course, only be toward the left. Since only a few mothers were 
to the left of their offspring, there could be little parental deviation 
from right-wing students. In contrast, mothers’ deviation from 
left-wing students would be primarily toward the right, so there 
could be much parental deviation from left-wing students. On 
the other hand, since few students deviated to the right of their 
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mothers there could be little deviation from left-wing mothers 
but much from right-wing ones. To further illustrate the effect 
of the differences between parent and student distributions in 
political position, there were 11 students who called themselves 
“radical left,” but none estimated mother's position as radical 
left. Seventy-four students called themselves "strongly liberal," 
but this was the estimated political orientation of only 24 mothers. 
Therefore, at least 61 (72%) of the 85 students in these two 
most left-wing groups necessarily had mothers with political 
positions to their right. In contrast, the two students who called 
themselves “radical right" also estimated their: mothers as radical 
right. Of the 24 most left-wing mothers (that is, those estimated 
as strongly liberal) only 2 offspring deviated to the left, but among 
the 32 mothers estimated as radical right or strongly conservative 
fully 30 (94%) of offspring deviated to the left. The greater 
discrepancy of offspring from right-wing mothers was clearly a 
reflection of the paucity of right-wing students, just as the greater 
discrepancy from parents among left-wing students was a reflection 
of the relative paucity of left-wing mothers. 


Social-Political Activity 


In regard to activism, hypothesis 1 was again generally 
supported. A high degree of social-political activity among students 
was positively correlated with left-wing estimates of political 
position both of mothers (r for males was .19, N = 88, p < .05; 
т for females was .23, N = 129, p — .01) and of fathers (male 
r = .28, N = 83, p < .01, female r = .28, N = 128, p < 
01). For females, mothers' but not fathers' own report of political 
position was similarly correlated with degree of activity (т = 31, 
N = 49, p < .05); while for males, fathers’ but not mothers’ 
own report was thus correlated (r = .48, N = 26, p < .01). 

In contrast to these relationships between degree of social- 
political activity and parents’ absolute political position scores, 
degree of activity was unrelated to most measures of intergenera- 
tional difference. Thus, in terms of overall degree of activity, 
hypothesis 5 was not supported. 

_ Degree of activity was significantly correlated with students’ 
political position: left-wing students were more active (male 7 
= 33, N = 88, p < .01; female r = .20, N = 130, p < 01): 
The fact that degree of activity was unrelated to intergenerational 
difference was particularly striking in view of the finding that 
degree of activity was positively correlated with political position, 
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which is in turn related to intergenerational differences. 

While overall degree of activity was unrelated to intergenera- 
tional differences in political position, for females, engaging in 
specifically peace candidate support was associated with deviating 
to the left of parents in political positon. For female students, 
when peace candidate support was scored as a dichotomous 
variable it was significantly correlated (positive point-biserial) with 
deviation to the left of estimates of parents, whether indicated 
by estimates of mothers' political position (r — .18, N — 128, 
p< .05), of fathers’ (r = .20, N = 127, p < .01), or by mothers’ 
own reports of political position (т = .24, N= 49, p< .05). 

For males no one type of activity was consistently significantly 
correlated with intergenerational differences in political position. 
The only significant relationship was in the case of protest activity, 
which was positively correlated with deviation to the left of 
estimated mother's political position (т = .24, N = 88, p « .01). 
In addition protest was nearly significantly correlated with father's 
own reports of political position (т = .30, N = 21, р < .09). 
In the case of peace candidate support for females and protest 
activity for males, there is thus some indication of support for 
hypothesis 5. ne 

Like overall degree of activity, the one type of activity 
correlated with intergenerational differences for females—peace 
candidate support—was positively correlated with left political 
Position for female students (т = .50, N = 129, p < .001). Similarly, 
Protest activity was correlated with political position for males 
(т = 66, N = 87, p < .001). Thus the relationships that exist 
between these types of activity and discrepancy from parents may 
be a function of the variation in political position accompanying 
activism, rather than a function of activism per se. Conversely, 
the disproportionate presence of female peace candidate support- 
ets and male protestors among those on the left may contribute 
to the association between left political position and intergenera- 
tonal difference measures. i 

In order to investigate these possibilities a further analysis 
Was conducted in which differences in political position were held 
Constant. Only students who identified themselves as radical left 
or strongly liberal were included in the analysis. Among these 
| twing subjects, intergenerational differences in political position 
cang correlated with protest activity for males and with рее 
m e support for females. All the significant pw ced 

icant correlations between these types of activity ап 
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generational differences that were previously obtained when all 
subjects were included were eliminated by holding political position 
constant in this way. 

Additional analyses showed that the relationships between 
political position and the magnitude of intergenerational dif- 
ferences were not importantly contributed to by the dispropor- 
tionately large number of male protestors or female peace candi- 
date supporters among students on the left. When all protestors 
were eliminated from consideration; among males the correlations 
between political position and measures of intergenerational 
differences did not vary significantly from those reported when 
all students ‘were considered. Similarily, among females, when 
peace candidate supporters were removed from consideration, 
the relationships between political position and intergenerational 
differences remained stable. 

Deviation from Parents’ Religion 

Each student was scored dichotomously according to whether 
or not religion was reported to be the same as that of at least 
one parent. A point-biserial correlation between this dichotomous 
variable and students’ political positions indicated that left-wing 
position was positively correlated with rejection of parents’ reli- 
gious affiliation (for males, r= .45, N = 88, p< .001; for females, 
r= .21, N = 133, p < .01). Parents’ political orientations were 
unrelated to offsprings’ rejection of their religious affiliations. 
Among female students, a high degree of social-political activity 


was positively correlated with rejection of parents’ religi E 
.24, N = 133, p < .01). : En 


Demographic Variables 


j Certain demographic variables were correlated with students’ 
political position, and some of these were also related to the 
magnitude of intergenerational differences in political position. 
However, in no case did holding constant variation in demographic 
variables through subject selection significantly reduce the magni- 
tude of any of. the findings reported above. Thus variation in 
demographic variables makes no important contribution to the 
relationships investigated here. ue 

е 


Discussion 


All hypotheses were ‘supported except that there was only 
partial support for the fifth one concerning the relationship 
between social-political activism and intergenerational differences. 


, 


t 
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The present findings demonstrate that interpretations of the 
relationships between students’ and parents’ political positions 
must take into account (a) differences in distributions between 
students' and parents' political positions, and (b) correlations of 
parents' as well as students' political positions with the size of 
intergenerational differences in political position. Taking these 
considerations into account, the present findings indicate that 
although there is a positive correlation between student and parent 
political positions, left-wing students are unusually deviant from 
parents' political positions. This is not accounted for by liberal 
parents having children from whom they are unusually discrepant 
in political position. In fact it is right-wing parents who are 

. characterized by differing in political position from their student 
offspring. The key factor is that there are many more left-wing 
students than left-wing parents, and consequently many left-wing 
students have non-left-wing parents. 

While results did indicate that left-wing students differ from 
parents in political position more than do other students, activism 
was on the whole unrelated to intergenerational differences. The 
findings indicate two bases for qualifying the support for the 
hypothesis that student activists would be unusually discrepant 
from parents in political position. First, of all types of activity 
only male protestors and female peace candidate supporters were 
unusually discrepant from parents in political position, and, for 
the males, relationships between protest and intergenerational 
differences were nonsignificant. (However, these types of activity 
were the most popular for males and for females, respectively, 
and thus represent an important element of the present popula- 
tion.) Second, the relationships of intergenerational difference 
scores with protest and with peace candidate support appeared 
to reflect and have little independence from the relationships 
of intergenerational discrepancy with political position.’ These 


3 Multiple regression analysis would provide an adequate way to identify 
the relative contributions to the three-way positive relationship among left 
political position, large intergenerational difference scores, and the two types 
of political activity in question. However, it was impossible to conduct a 
regression analysis because of the dichotomous nature of the measures of 
protest activity and peace candidate support. The conclusion presented here 
is based on an alternative analysis which demonstrated that when differences 


dents were held constant by considering only 


between left-and right-wing stu | { ; 
left-wing students, the relationship between intergenerational differences 


and activity was eliminated, but in contrast, left-wing position remained 
significantly correlated with intergenerational differences when variation 
in the two types of political activity in question was held constant. 
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findings point out the importance of two methodological consider- 
ations frequently ignored in the literature: Various types of student 
activism must be distinguished, and the effects of activism per 
se must be separated from those of political position. 

Present findings indicate that consistency or inconsistency 
with parents' political position is not an important correlate of 
activism. However, it is possible that the students' activism or 
lack of it might be consistent with parental attitudes toward political 
action, or parents’ own tendencies to act regardless of their 
positions (Lewis & Kraut, 1972). 

The overriding importance of political position, in comparison 
to activism, as a predictor of discrepancy from parents contradicts 
certain attempts to differentiate among left-wing youth according 
to whether they are activists or alienated dropouts. In contrast 
to the present conclusions, some authors have concluded that 
dropouts but not activists are unusually likely to reject parents’ 
political views (Keniston, 1967; Watts et al., 1969). 

Although the present typology of activists is not identical 
to the one used by Block et al. (1969), it is noteworthy that we 
find some but only minimal support for their conclusion that 
reports of family differences among activists are accounted for 
by those activists who engage in only protest type of activity. Again, 
the present findings emphasize the importance of left-wing posi- 
tion per se rather than protest or any one type of activism, being 
associated with unusually large discrepancies from parents' politi- 
cal positions. 

In research of this type, hesitation is regularly. expressed 
about the practice of relying on students’ estimates of parents' 
political position. However, obtaining parents' own reports of 
their political positions as well as students' estimates of them was 
of little significance in the present investigation. All conclusions 
were essentially the same whether estimates or parents’ actual 
scores were used in the analyses. Positive correlations between 
estimates and parents' own reports were substantial both for 
уш. jen o = 75, p « .001) and for fathers (т = .67, 
NC и concerning political position have been useful 
widely served а ex| де ны e Ra op poteet which E 
The more acce ted. "socializa Ve HÀ ot сагыр —€— 
1972) suggests das lets vation hypothesis” (Lewis & Kraut, 
roles by their liberal Bee Phen ий к Кошен ak 
Wha oun TRO parents, whose Political Stand is consistent 

у generational conflict hypothesis" (Feuer, 
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1969) stresses discontinuity between left-wing students and their 
parents, against whom they are rebelling. Present findings reveal 
some support for each hypothesis, but together indicate the néed 
to reexamine the results that have been previously cited as support 
for each. 

The socialization hypothesis has drawn support primarily 
from findings of positive correlations between student and parent 
political position and findings that parents of left-wing youth 
are, on the average, more left-wing than other parents (Flacks, 
1967; Keniston, 1967; Watts et al., 1969; Westby & Braungart, 
1966). Present findings confirm these relationships. However, the 
socialization hypothesis is contradicted by our finding that left-wing 
students differ from their parents’ political position more than 
other students do. More generally, the far greater proportion 
of left-wing students than of left-wing parents argues against 
any simple notion that students' views reflect parental teaching. 
The influence of a left-wing college zeitgeist clearly influences 
students beyond the effects of parental teaching. 

In the introduction we explained that efforts to salvage the 
socialization hypothesis have taken evidence of greater political 
difference or conflict among the families of left-wing students 
and interpreted this as demonstrating the greater openness to 
difference and conflict among the left-wing students' liberal 
parents (Block et al., 1968; Smith et al., 1967). Our findings 
do not support this interpretation. Instead they suggest that it 
would be inaccurate to assume that left-wing students necessarily 
differ from liberal parents. In fact left-wing parents were more 
often similar to their offspring in political position (as compared 
to the similarity of other parents to their offspring). The greater 
intergenerational difference among left-wing students was 
apparently accounted for by the large proportion of them whose 
parents were not themselves left-wing. Right-wing parental position 
was associated with the larger intergenerational difference. 

Support for the generational conflict hypothesis has previously 
been somewhat sparse. However, the literature does contain some 
evidence that left-wing students are characterized by greater 
differences from parental views (Berns et al., 1972; Flacks, 
1967—see reinterpretation in introduction). The present findings 
support this in the sense that greater intergenerational differences 
were positively correlated with left-wing student position. There 
is some additional support from the finding that left-wing students 
more often rejected parents’ religion. A qualification must be 
made at this time. Our measures are measures of ihtergenerational 
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differences, rather than conflict per se. We assume that the stage 
is more easily set for conflict by the presence of discrepancies 
in political or religious views and identification and that the 
presence of unusually large discrepancies contradicts notions of 
direct socialization of views. However, we cannot presume that 
difference necessarily points to conflict. 

Although the present findings provide some evidence that 
can be used to support the generational conflict hypothesis, as 
in the case of the socialization hypothesis contradictory evidence 
is also present. Parents' and students' positions were positively 
correlated. Certainly some socialization effects are present. 

Overlooking the difference in frequency distributions of 
parent and student political position has led to faulty interpreta- 
tions of support for both the socialization and the generational 
conflict hypotheses. A positive correlation between students and 
parents can be interpreted as evidence that students are directly 
socialized for their views only by ignoring the fact that in spite 
of the correlation many left-wing students have non-left-wing 
parents—there are simply not enough left-wing parents to go 
around. Similarly, findings of greater intergenerational dif- 
ferences among left-wing students in comparison to other students 
may be presumed to have the causal significance implied by the 
generational conflict hypothesis only if one ignores the fact that 
left-wing students must necessarily be, on the average, more 
different from parents because parents are, on the average, more 
right-wing than students. 

.. The most appropriate interpretation of the present results 
differs from the two common hypotheses. College students are 
simply more left-wing than their parents. This is quite consistent 
with previous research (Berns et al., 1972; Flacks, 1967). Clearly 
In recent years there has been a campus zeitgeist which has 
encouraged students to move toward the left. In support of the 
argument that the contemporary intellectual and political milieu 
confronting college students encourages left-wing views is the 
evidence that left-wing, in comparison to other students, are more 
influenced by books, teachers, and other non-familial sources 
bie et al., 1972; Jansen et al., 1968). However, the effects 
of the college zeitgeist clearly operate in interaction with the 
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An interesting question about the influence of family back- 
ground on college offspring’s political behavior would involve 
distinguishing between the circumstances and childrearing prac- 
tices of right-wing parents whose children move toward the left 
and those who do not. Perhaps some childrearing techniques 
train greater openness to a new zeitgeist while others evoke greater 
desires to be similar to parents. On the other side, it would be 
interesting to explore differences between students whose parents' 
do and do not differ from their political and / or religious views. 
Both approaches avoid the pitfall of ignoring the influence of 
the zeitgeist on creating distribution differences between students · 
and their parents. Only by taking into account the impact of 
contemporary political influences on students does it become 


possible to answer important psychological questions in a way 


that would generalize in an era of rapidly changing college cultures. 
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The extent to which blacks and whites interacted socially on school 
grounds and their attitudes toward each other were ascertained across 


Р time during the first semester of an integration program in three 
» southern secondary schools. Interracial interactions remained sparse 
throughout the semester and over time showed no increases approach- 

ing significance though attitudes did become more tolerant. Several 


effects on both variables related to race, sex, and grade level are 
reported. 


In February 1971, in response to a federal court order, the 
junior and senior high schools of Gainesville, Florida underwent 
massive racial integration. Previously these schools had an open 
enrollment policy which resulted in token integration at best. 
The vast majority of black children in grades seven through twelve 

5 attended a completely segregated school; the so-called "white" 
junior and senior highs contained a select sample of about 596 
blacks. Residentially, Gainesville was almost completely segregated. 

The February desegregation plan consisted mainly of closing 
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the black school and reassigning students and teachers to the 
white schools. The result was a distribution of black to white 
students of about 50-50 in one junior high and 30-70 in the 
other junior high and in the senior high school. 

There were some rumblings of apprehension and protest 
preceding integration on the part of both the white and the black 
communities; however, in perspective of what might have been, 
the merger began rather quietly. The calm was interrupted in 
March and April with several incidents at each of the schools, 
including one large fracas at the senior high which precipitated 
the stationing of a cordon of police nearby for several days. By 
May, however, matters returned to relative quiescence and have 
proceeded without noteworthy incident since. 

The study reported here was concerned primarily with two 
effects of the merger, assessed during the semester of its inception. 
One deals with the amount of interaction between blacks and 
whites on the school grounds; the other concerns their attitudes 
toward each other. 

Interactions were measured in the three schools and, in the 
senior high, separately for the 10th grade which comprised the 
afternoon session and for the 11th and 12th grades combined, 
which met in the morning. In each school we located the two 
principal areas of egress: places where large flows of students 
moved from their last classes off the grounds. During a given 
observation period, two graduate assistants carrying pocket coun- 
ters were stationed unobtrusively within view of the area. One 
counted the total number of students interacting, that is, talking 
or obviously walking with others. The other observer counted 
the number of students who were interacting in racially mixed 
groups, separating these into same- and cross-sex interactions. 
Each observation period began with the dismissal bell and lasted 
until the area was clear. 

Every individual interacting with one or more others was 
counted. For example, if four whites and one black, all males, 
Rd observed apparently walking together, this was counted as 
DURS DE nl e iom * sarod was one female 
five interracial cross-sex E aa 


t blatantly aggressive encounters, 


Observations were made in three time intervals: during the 


- 
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third, eighth, and thirteenth weeks of the semester. In each time 
interval there were four observation periods of each school and 
session, two in each area. 

The measure of racial attitudes consisted of three opinion 
statements included in a questionnaire with nine additional items 
relating to topics other than integration. Each statement had six 
response alternatives: I agree very much; I agree pretty much; I 
agree a little: I disagree a little; I disagree pretty much; I disagree 
very much. Attitude items were: 

1. Desegregation laws go against one of the principles of democracy— 
that everyone has the right to associate with whom he chooses. 

2. The Supreme Court's decision that schools will be desegregated 
was right and fair. 

3. Blacks and whites will find it easier to get along together in the 
same school than most people think. 

Each item was scored from one to six, ranging from low 
to high prejudice, and the measure for each respondent was 
the sum of his answers to the three. 

Attitudes were measured in all schools but one of the junior 
highs, where administrative problems precluded the distribution 
of the questionnaires. Questionnaires were distributed by teachers 
in English classes, to half the classes at each grade level during 
the third week of the semester and to the balance during the 
13th week. The time samples were also evenly divided with regard 
to the proficiency levels (accelerated, regular, etc.) of the classes 
within grades. Students were asked to indicate their names and 
sex on the questionnaire; information about race was obtained 
for most of the sample at the close of the semester, from either 
the teachers or the school records. 

The major purposes of this study were quite obvious. We 
wanted to obtain measures of changes over time in the amount 
of interaction between blacks and whites and in their racial 
attitudes. We were interested also in how these changes, if any, 
related to grade level, race, and sex. 

To the best of our knowledge, there have been to date no 
systematic studies of interracial interactions in desegregated sec- 
ondary schools. There have been several studies on changes in 
racial attitudes and, as Carithers (1970) finds in her review, when 
changes occur they may be in either direction. Beyond simply 
adding to this score, we attempted to assess the relationship 
between interaction and attitude change among the various schools 
and sessions, expecting a direct relationship between these varia- 
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bles, based on the generally held notion that proximity between 
groups increases attraction by facilitating positive interaction 
(Allport, 1954; Newcomb, 1961). We were particularly curious, 
however, about what the effects on attitudes would be if the 
merger did not result in a meaningful degree of interracial 
interaction. Dissonance theorists might contend that attitudes will 
become more positive anyway, as a function of the need to justify 
integration on the part of the people affected. From another 
viewpoint though, mutual exposure of the races without interaction 
may produce negative attitude change. Concepts of racial dif- 
ferences and separateness, which may have been dormant and 
covert as long as there was no association at all, could become 
salient and overt and have the effect of increasing prejudice. 


RESULTS 
Interracial Contact 


Table 1 shows the percentages of interracial interactions of 
total interactions for observations made in each of the three time 
intervals for each school and session. The Ns on which these 
percentages were based ranged from 221 to 308 in the junior 
highs and 352 to 423 in the two sessions of the high school. 


TABLE 1 
INTERRACIAL INTERACTIONS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
INTERACTIONS OBSERVED 


Observation Periods 


(Week of) 
School March 11 April 17 May 21 
Jr. High I (grade 7-9) 2 
Jr. High II (grade 7-9) $3 ^de 63 
High School (grade 10) 07 6.6 3.6 
High School (grade 11, 12) 28 19 27 


S Except in the 11th and 12th grade session of the high school, 
a seems to be a consistent effect—that is, an increase from 
t e: eginning to the middle of the term, followed by a more 
mor pen Ка нев However, since none of these differences 
ү! e vibe. C is just the merest suggestion that 
interracial interacti i 
déc ction changed at all in any of 
In terms of the absolu 

s 1 te values of these percentages, the 

overall paucity of interracial interaction is striking. If е меге 
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not at all a factor in who talks to whom, these figures should 
hover around the 50% mark. The largest percentage in any time 
period for any school, however, is 10.3 and the mean of all 
percentages is 4.8. In general, then, one of every twenty students 
we observed interacting was communicating with someone of the 
other race. In the 11th and 12th grade session, this figure was 
one of forty. 

Of the total number of interracial interactions in the two 
junior highs, 90% were among members of the same sex. The 
comparable percentage for the senior high (including both ses- 
sions) was 65%, a difference significant at p < .01. It is feasible, 
however, that boys and girls interact more, in general, in senior 
than in junior high and we did not have baseline measures to 
determine differences in relative frequencies. 

There were no differences approaching significance in the 
ratio of same vs. opposite sex interracial interactions across time 
for any school or session, but because of the generally low 
frequency of interracial contacts, the Ns in these analyses were 
too small to warrant a conclusion. 


Interracial Attitudes 


The attitude data were analyzed by an unweighted means 
analysis of variance involving two time samples, sex, race, and 
grade levels seven through twelve. First, we report the data with 
the two time samples combined. 

There were no main effects of sex or race, but there was 
an interaction significant at p < .001. Both white females and 
black males (with means of 10.92 and 10.94 respectively) were 
more positive toward integration than either black females or 
white males (for whom the means were, respectively, 11.53 and 
11.66). Singer (1966) has reported some congruent findings on 
racial attitudes of fifth grade northern children. In her study, 
in both segregated and nonsegregated schools, white females 
indicated more willingness than white males to associate with 
blacks, and black females expressed less willingness than black 
males to associate with whites. 

There was a main effect of grade level (p < .001), a curvilinear 
function, with the highest average prejudice score (11.8) reported 
in the tenth grade and the lowest in the 19th (10.2). However, 
while there was no interaction of grade level with sex, there was 
one with race, significant at p < .005. This grade x race interaction 
is shown in Figure 1. The distributions for blacks and whites 


are obviously similar with the marked exception of the 9th grade, 
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where the black students are at their peak of negative racial feelings 
and the whites are at about their most tolerant. The curve is 
also notably flatter for the white sample, suggesting that there 
were more extreme differences between grade levels in the 
attitudes of the blacks. 
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_ , FIGURE 1. 
Mean prejudice scores by race and grade level. 


These distributions are consistent in i 
е one aspect with some 
Eme енот by Lombardi (1963) regarding attitudes of whites 
n cks in newly integrated Maryland high schools. He 


{ош аар, 12th graders were more positive than children 
a es nine through 11. The question for both sets of findings, 

: er, is whether they reflect actual attitudinal differences or. 
perhaps, a more sophisticated sense of socially desirable res nd- 
ing on the part of the older students. is 
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In regard to the temporal analyses, the mean for the М 
sample was 11.45 and for the May sample, 11.08. The "(e 
level for. this difference was .07, which suggests strongly that 
racial attitudes became more positive in general during the first 
semester of integration.? 

. Surprisingly, to us at least, there were no significant interac- 
tions of time with sex, race, or grade level. Nevertheless, we 
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FIGURE 2. 
Mean prejudice scores by time and grade level. 


2 Incomplete questionnaires, i.e., those with one or more of the three 
race items unanswered or without designation of sex or name (without 
which we could not determine race), were excluded. There were 282 
exclusions for the March group and 52 for May, and the resultant sample 
Ns were 1424 and 1201, respectively. The greater number of incomplete 
questionnaires in the first testing may have reflected more adverse attitudes 
during this period; hence differences between time samples, to some extent, 
may underestimate actual attitude change. 
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feel that the trends of these relationships are worth reporting. 
Decreases in prejudice were more than two and a half times 
greater for females than males and more than three times greater 
for blacks than whites. Within these groups, black females changed 
more than twice as much as white females; all of the change 
for males was attributable to blacks. The function of these effects 
was that blacks were somewhat more prejudiced than whites at 
the beginning of the semester and somewhat less at the end. 
In the absence of statistical support we must assume that these 
differences may well have been due to random fluctuation, but 
they are congruent with data from McWhirt (1967), the only 
other longitudinal study of newly integrated high schools we have 
found, in which attitude changes on the part of blacks and whites 
were assessed separately. McWhirt, working in a southern com- 
munity, found that blacks showed significantly greater change 
in the direction of tolerance than whites. 

The relationship between time and grade is shown in Figure 
2. Though the confidence level for this interaction falls between 
.20 and .25, it is apparent that virtually all of the decrease in 
prejudice that did occur was in grades seven through nine. 


CONCLUSION 


Considering all the data of this study, there are several aspects 
that seem particularly relevant to school mergers and their 
potential effects on racial attitudes. The findings, or nonfindings, 
that give us most pause are the strikingly low frequencies of 
interracial interactions in all schools, and the very meager sugges- 
tion that interracial contacts increased at all during the first four 
months of the merger. These conclusions are, naturally, subject 
to the limitations of our measure. We feel, however, that the 
extent to which blacks and whites mingle on their way from classes 
is probably a valid index of the extent to which they are enjoined 
socially throughout the day. For the most part, then, this merger 
resulted in mutual exposure of the races but not in integration 
in any real sense. 

Nonetheless, racial attitudes did not worsen as might have 
been expected, and there was a strong suggestion that they 
improved. As we described previously, dissonance reduction may 
account for some of this change. Related also is Zajonc’s (1968) 
work on the enhancing attitudinal effects of mere exposure. 
Further, Williams (1968) found that blacks in a segregated south- 
ern high school who were to be integrated the following year 
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were philosophically committed to the action but personally very 
apprehensive. The gradual relief of these anxieties may have 
contributed, in our sample, to the improvement of attitudes. 

Finally, we are compelled to note that tolerance did increase 
for the most part in grades seven through nine, where there 
was the greatest amount of interracial interaction. These effects 
did not approach significance and the absolute percentages of 
interracial contacts were quite low; however, based on this sugges- 
tion of a relationship, we would venture the thought that the 
most salient task for school systems engaged in racial mergers 
is to plan programs that result in integration in more than an 
administrative sense. 

Cottle (1967) made this observation in general about school 
integration programs: 

The sadness of the drama is that it takes place with almost no 
pyschological preparation and with no time devoted to the resolution 
of human and institutional complications. Yet as though by some magic, 
students are supposed to live peaceably and to learn something. The 
drama's irony is that where schools in the past have exulted in their 
socializing function, when integration becomes a reality they hurriedly 
retreat to their fundamental didactic activities. School boards try to 
combine the races in varying ratios—advantageous to the whites but 
justified by national or regional proportions—with the hope that 
somehow the kids will work it out [p. 22]. 

To pose the problem, however, is far simpler than to pose 
a solution. 

Gaughran (1965) wrote about the efficacy of biracial discussion 
groups in a recently integrated northern high school. These were 
conducted also in the Gainesville high school and reports have 
it that they were quite successful in facilitating communication 
and understanding among group members. This vehicle, however, 
reaches a small and select sample of volunteers who are obviously 
among the most receptive to biracial friendships. The premise 
that the inclinations fostered in these groups become disseminated 
among the school population at large seems, at least from our 
data, to be unduly optimistic. : 

It would appear that more massive efforts are required. The 
direction these should take constitutes a most timely and compel- 
ling question for community psychologists and educators. 
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Sociometric questionnaires were administered to all pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades in an elementary school in February 1970 (soon 
after forced integration had occurred), again in June 1970, and again 
to fifth and sixth grade pupils in February 1971. Both blacks and 
whites at all three grade levels chose significantly more members of 
their own race than members of the other race; blacks rejected whites 
significantly less than would be expected by chance, an effect which 
increased over time for older pupils; and, initially, whites rejected 
blacks less frequently than expected by chance, but shifted to approxi- 
mately chance rejection of blacks. In January and February 1971, 
two observers counted interactions among pupils in each grade for 
ten minutes once per week for a period of five weeks. As expected, 
interactions increased significantly with grade level; however, subse- 
quentanalysis revealed that the primary variable determining interracial 
interactions is the proportion of blacks to whites in the classroom. 
A relatively low proportion of minority members (black or white) 
appears to be most effective in improving interracial relations. 


In The nature of prejudice, Allport wrote, "No corner of the 
world is free from group scorn. Being fettered to our respective 
cultures, we . . . are bundles of prejudice [1954, p. 4]." This 
statement is no less true today than it was almost twenty years 
ago, despite the massive efforts to overcome racial prejudice in 
this country. We may hazard a guess that one of the reasons 
these efforts have not been more successful is that the forces 
supporting prejudice are ill.defined and poorly understood. 
Indeed there seems to be a pervasive faith that mere association 
will lead to favorable interracial attitudes. The implicit assumption 
inherent in many desegregation plans is that the major determin- 
ant of interracial hostility and conflict is lack of knowledge and 
understanding of the other group. If only members of opposite 
groups could get to know each other, hostility would be reduced 
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or eliminated and members of the two groups would become 
friends. 

This simplistic notion of interracial attitudes is also apparent 
in many investigations of the effects of contact between racial 
groups. However, empirical evidence from many sources demon- 
strates conclusively that association, contact, familiarity, and similar 
factors do not automatically lead to better racial relations. After 
reviewing the evidence concerning the effects of contact, Allport 
concluded that prejudice “тау be reduced by equal status contact 
between majority and minority groups in the pursuit of common 
goals [Allport, 1954, p. 281]." Sixteen years later, Carithers 
reviewed studies dealing with the effects of interracial contact 
in desegregated schools and concluded: “There is no general 
agreement about the effects of interracial contact on attitude 
change. Some studies have found heightened tolerance; some 
heightened resistance; some no change. There seems to be, 
however, a general agreement that interracial contact per se will 
not bring about increased tolerance or acceptance [Carithers, 
1970, p. 41]." 

The important point made by these and other writers (e.g., 
Proshansky, 1966) is that the effects of interracial association on 
tolerance and acceptance of other group members depend upon 
the circumstances under which the association occurs. It is gener- 
ally agreed that increased acceptance may be expected when 
members of different groups interact on an equal status basis 
in an atmosphere of goodwill. The present study was planned 
to examine this general proposition. 


Tue PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL SETTING 


The study was carried out in an elementary school that had 
experienced massive integration in the middle of the school year. 
The school employs the team-teaching approach in which teams 
of from three to six teachers are responsible for the total educa- 
tional experience of from 90 to 130 pupils. Each team and its 
pupils occupy a "quad" consisting of four classrooms opening 
ontoa centrium. Even before the massive integration of the school, 
the faculty was integrated. The assistant principal of the school 
is black, and the proportion of black/white teachers is approxi- 
mately the same as the proportion of black/white teachers in 
the total school system (roughly 95 blacks to 75 whites). Every 
teaching team has black members and two of the six team leaders 
are black. Relations among the teachers are unusually good. Prior 
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to the massive integration there were some black pupils in the 
school, but the number was small. After integration, there were 
142 black and 627 white pupils in the school. 

This set of circumstances would seem to meet most of the 
requirements for improving interracial tolerance and acceptance 
through association. The open system in which teachers of both 
races interact on an equal status basis, the lack of rigid controls 
on interactions within the classroom, and the generally friendly 
relations among black and white teachers all favor the establish- 
ment of acceptant attitudes among pupils of different groups. 
The only potentially negative factor is that the pupils had no 
choice as to the school that they would attend. 

The investigation of the effects of integration on racial 
tolerance and acceptance was conducted in two parts. The first 
part concerned sociometric choices of pupils; the second part 
concerned interactions of black and white pupils in the classroom. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC STUDY 


Sociometric questionnaires were administered to all pupils 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in February 1970 (soon 
after integration had occurred) and again in June 1970. The 
same questionnaire was administered to fifth and sixth grade 
pupils in February 1971. The sociometric questionnaire contained 
the following statements: 

The persons I most prefer to be with in my quad are: 

The persons I least prefer to be with in my quad are: 
Pupils were asked to list three persons in response to each 
statement. 

For February and June of 1970, data were obtained from 
19 blacks and 74 whites in the fourth grade, 17 blacks and 67 
whites in the fifth grade, and 14 blacks and 42 whites in the 
sixth grade, for a total of 50 black and 183 white pupils. 

In the February 1971 follow-up, data were obtained from 
19 blacks and 73 whites in the fifth grade and from 13 blacks 
and 49 whites in the sixth grade. These students had been in 
fourth and fifth grades in 1970. 

In all groups the relative number of girls and boys was about 
equal. Since there was no significant sex difference, this variable 
was ignored in subsequent treatments of the data. 


Distribution of Choices 
The data were first examined to determine the distribution 
of black/white choices between the two racial groups. For purposes 
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of this analysis, only first choices were considered—although 
essentially the same picture emerges if second and / or third choices 
are included. Figure 1 shows the percentage of most preferred 
choices of members of the other race by fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade pupils. (Percentage of choices of members of own race 
is of course the reciprocal of the percentage shown in Figure 
1.) The open bars show the choices in February 1970 and the 
hashed lines show choices in June 1970. The dashed horizontal 
lines indicate percentages of choices that would have been expected 
by chance. (The computation of expected choices is straightfor- 
ward. For example, there were 19 black and 74 white pupils 
in the fourth grade. Therefore, a given black student could choose 
any one of the other 18 blacks or any one of the 74 whites. 
If he chose at random, the probability that he would choose 
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a white pupil is 74 out of 92, or .80.) It can be seen that both 
blacks and whites choose members of the other race significantly 
less frequently than would be expected (p « .001 in each instance; 
see Table 1). f 


TABLE 1 
CHI SQUARES FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OBSERVED CHOICES 
AND EXPECTED CHOICES 
(SociowETRIC STUDY 1) 


Most Preferred Choices 


February 1970 June 1970 
4th Grade: 
Black Choices 7.92** 11.40*** 
White Choices 15.63*** 9.65** 
5th Grade: 
Black Choices 68.57*** 81.60*** 
White Choices 4.68* 9,54** 
6th Grade: 
Black Choices 20.78*** 34.36 
White Choices 9.97** 12.32 
Least Preferred Choices 
4th Grade: 
Black Choices 5.07* 5.07* 
White Choices 7.97** 0.72 
5th Grade: 
Black Choices 20.40*** 20.40*** 
White Choices 0.38 18.759** 
6th Grade: 
Black Choices 1.69 3.84* 
White Choices 1.11 0.49 
жр < .05 
**p < .01 
b < .001 


Choices were also examined to determine whether there was 
a significant shift from February to June. A shift was defined 
as any change in the ratio of black to white choices.! Very few 
shifts occurred (22 of 50 blacks and 22 of 183 whites), but 


1 All choices were considered in determining choice shifts. For example, 
if a white pupil's three choices were black-white-white in February and 
white-black-white in June, no shift was recorded; however, if the pupil's 
choices were black-white-white in February and changed to black-black-white 
(or any other combination including two blacks and one white) a shift in 


the direction of other race was recorded. 
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proportionately more blacks shifted than did whites (x? = 24.00, 
р < .001). Although shifts tended to be in the direction of more 
frequent choice of own race, there was no significant difference 
in direction. 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of rejections (least preferred 
choices). Rejections of whites by blacks are less than chance in 
all cases, and significantly so in all cases except February choices 
by sixth grade pupils (p < .05 or better). White rejections of 
blacks are less consistent. Significant differences from chance 
expectations occur only for February choices by fourth graders 
and for June choices by fifth grade pupils (p < .001 in both 
cases). Fourth graders rejected significantly fewer blacks than 
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expected, whereas fifth graders rejected significantly more blacks 
than expected by chance. 

Again there were relatively few shifts from February to June 
(13 of 50 blacks and 66 of 183 whites). Shifts by blacks were 
about equally distributed between shifts to same and other race 
(6 vs. 7), whereas 49 whites shifted to greater rejection of blacks 
as compared with 17 who shifted to greater rejection of whites 
(x2 = 14.56, p < .001). 

Figure 3 shows the distributions of most preferred choices 
for the follow-up sample of fifth and sixth graders in February 
1971. As in the earlier data, both blacks and whites chose members 
of the other race significantly less than expected by chance (р 
« .01 or better in all cases; see Table 2). The tendency to choose 
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TABLE 2 
Cut SQUARES FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OBSERVED CHOICES 
AND EXPECTED CHOICES 


(FEBRUARY 1971) 
Most Preferred Least Preferred 
5th Grade: 
Black Choices 25.65*** 1.27 
White Choices 12.08*** 0.34 
6th Grade: 
Black Choices 35.10*** 10.83*** 
White Choices 8.40** 1.18 
жар < 01 
жр < 001 
100 
4th-Sth 5th-6th 4th-5th 5th-6th 
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members of own race therefore persisted over the 1970-71 
academic year. Again shifts were nonsignificant. 

Rejections for the three time periods represented by the 
follow-up sample are shown in Figure 4. Considering only the 
February 1971 choices, it was found that only choices by black 
pupils in the sixth grade differed significantly from chance 
expectations (р < .001). Blacks rejected whites below chance 
expectations, or conversely, blacks rejected blacks above chance 
expectations. 

More shifting of choices occurred between June 1970 and 
February 1971 than between February 1970 and June 1970. Hence, 
it was possible to examine shifts within grade levels. In the fifth 
grade, 13 blacks shifted to greater rejection of whites as compared 
with two who shifted to greater rejection of blacks (x? = 6.66, 
p « .01). In the sixth grade, shifts by blacks were in the opposite 
direction; ten shifted to greater rejection of own race as compared 
with two who shifted to greater rejection of whites (x? = 4.08, 
р < .05). 

Although there was а tendency for whites in both grades 
to shift to greater rejection of members of own race, there was 
no significant difference (fifth grade, 26 vs. 22; sixth grade, 20 
vs. 11). 


Summary and Discussion 

The sociometric data may be summarized as follows: 

1. Both blacks and whites at all three grade levels choose significantly 
more members of their own race than members of the other race. 

2. Blacks reject whites significantly less than would be expected by 
chance; this effect increases over time for older pupils. 

3. Initially, whites reject blacks less frequently than chance, but shift 
to approximately chance rejection of blacks. 

Taken together, these data provide little support for the 
hypothesis that equal status association will lead to greater accep- 
tance of members of another race. On the contrary, it appears 
that association with members of the other race, at least in the 
school studied, leads to less acceptance of members of the other 
race. In the case of older black pupils, the reaction appears to 
be one of withdrawal; they both choose and reject members of 
their own race more than members of the other race. 


Tue INTERACTION STUDY 


The purposes of the interaction study were (a) to determine 
the degree to which preferences revealed by the sociometric data 
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were reflected in social interaction, and (b) to determine the degree 
to which biracial interactions are related to age level. Numerous 
studies have reported a link between age and various interracial 
phenomena. Criswell (1937) found that preferences for own race 
varied with grade in school; Dwyer (1958) reported that the lower 
the age the more accommodating were students; and Landreth 
and Johnson (1953) found that interracial patterns became more 
distinct with increased age. On the other hand, Proshansky (1966) 
noted that changes in intergroup behavior and intergroup attitudes 
occur without much relationship to each other. 


Procedure 


The interaction study was carried out in the same elementary 
school as the sociometric study. Two observers counted the number 
of black-white interactions and the number of same-race interac- 
tions (black-black and white-white) during the last week of January 
and the month of February, 1971. Each quad (or grade level) 
was observed for a period of ten minutes once per week for 
a period of five weeks. Observations were made in a given quad 
on the same day each week, during a "free period" in which 
pupils were permitted to move about freely and interact with 
whomever they desired so long as their behavior did not become 
disruptive. 

The two observers tabulated any interaction that was observed, 
without regard to the quality of the interaction. Preliminary 
observations had indicated that very few aggressive or hostile 
interactions could be identified, either because they did not occur 
or because it was impossible accurately to judge the quality of 
interactions. Preliminary observations also revealed that direction 
of interactions (ie., who initiated the interaction) could not be 
reliably determined. No distinction was made between a sustained 
interaction and a brief encounter, although it was obvious that 
most interactions were brief (less than one minute). Similarly, 
most interactions occurred between two persons, with no interac- 
tion involving more than five persons; however, if more than 
two persons were involved, each pair of persons was counted 
as one interaction. For example, if one black and two white pupils 
engaged in a discussion, this was counted as two black-white 
interactions and one white-white interaction. 

: Interactions were tabulated by means of finger counters which 
9 er осе in their pockets. The overall correlation 
especie ие by the two observers was .72, which is 

it is remembered that they were counting the 
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interactions of 90 to 130 pupils in an area equivalent to five 
classrooms. 


Results and Discussion 


The data were analyzed in terms of percent of total interactions 
that were interracial. We had expected that this percentage would 
decrease with increasing age as reflected by grade level. This 
relationship is shown in Figure 5. Analysis of variance revealed 
a highly significant difference between grade levels in percent 
of black-white interactions (F = 6.20; df 5/24; p < .001). 
Only grades four and five deviate from the expected linear 
relationship. However, it is apparent that this percentage score 
could be affected by the number of blacks relative to whites who 
were present at the time the observations were made. Although 
the chance expectancies of same-race versus different-race in- 
teractions are approximately equal, evidence presented by Gottlieb 
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and TenHouten (1965) suggests that cross-racial interactions 
decrease as the number of blacks equals that of whites. We 
therefore examined this relationship, with the results shown in 
Figure 6. The rank order correlation between means for grade 
levels was —.885; when the correlation was based upon all periods 
of observation, which is not entirely legitimate, a Pearson т of 
— 65 was obtained. Even when the effects of absolute number 
of blacks present was partialed out, an т of —.56 remained. All 
of these values are highly significant (p < .001). 

An analysis of covariance was computed, using percentage 
of blacks in attendance as the covariate. This analysis yielded 
an F of 1.64, which falls far short of significance (df 5 /93; p 
> .10). In other words, the relationship between age and/or 
grade level and percentage of black-white interactions can be 
accounted for entirely on the basis of the correlation between 
the age-grade variable and the relative proportion of blacks and 
whites present in the classroom. In the school studied, at least, 
cross-racial interactions appear to be a function of the size of 
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the minority relative to the size of the majority group. 

This finding has important implications for the interpretation 
of age-linked relationships reported in other studies, as well as 
methodological implications for future research. With respect to 
earlier studies of the age variable, it is possible that the findings 
could be due to uncontrolled variations in minority-majority size. 
Only one study was found that presented data in a form that 
permitted an examination of this relationship. This was the early 
article by Criswell (1937) which reported that preferences for 
own race varied with grade level. In the schools studied by Criswell, 
whites were in the minority, with the percentage of whites in 
a given classroom varying from nine to 53. Usable data were 
available from 28 classrooms. The correlation between percentage 
of whites and percent preferences for members of other race 
was computed to be —.50 (df 26; p < .01). This finding is, of 
course, in agreement with our findings. 

From a methodological point of view, it is incumbent upon 
the researcher to control for minority-majority proportions in 
any study dealing with the relationship between age and cross-racial 
phenomena. e 

Finally, it is important to note that our data are consistent 
with other data concerning racial relations. Early sociological 
studies (e.g., Coon, 1951; Richmond, 1950; Weaver, 1946) revealed 
that racial prejudice varies directly with the density of the minority 
population. The study by Gottlieb and TenHouten (1965) demon- 
strated a similar relationship. Even so, it is interesting to note 
that this relationship holds for а relatively narrow range of minority 
population density, and that it exerts its effecteven when variations 
in relative minority size occur within the same group. inus 

The reasons for the relationship between density of minority 
population and cross-racial interactions is not at all clear. At A 
four possibilities present themselves: (a) The presence of a ^h а- 
tively large proportion of members of one's own race рон ез 
greater opportunity for same-race interaction, assuming ы jue 
exists a proclivity in that direction. (b) The presence ot a | ai 
proportion of minority group members makes them on i 
to the majority and hence arouses whatever negative /ce Ie 
the majority members may have toward the minority. (c) The 
presence of a relatively small proportion of the minority, may 
arouse feelings of sympathy toward, them in some i nie 
members. (d) The reduced relative size of the Ши e 
be produced by the absence of the less accepting S accep a 
minority group members and /or the presence of the lessaccepting 
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and acceptable majority group members. Of these possibilities, 
only the last one could be refuted by available data. Examination 
of attendance records for the days on which observations were 
made revealed that the density of the majority was unrelated 
either to the absence of the most rejected blacks or to the presence 
of the most rejecting whites, as determined by sociometric data. 

One final note concerning cross-racial interactions: In every 
grade, the percentage of black-white interactions was significantly 
below chance expectancy (p < .001). This finding is in accord 
with the sociometric data. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The data from these two studies present a gloomy picture 
of the effectiveness of school integration as a means of improving 
interracial acceptance and tolerance. Both sociometric data and 
interaction data reveal that interracial exchanges are below the 
level of chance, thus revealing the strong tendency for members 
of each group to prefer to associate with members of their own 
race. Furthermore, this tendency is not improved by a year of 
association in a school situation that appears to have ideal condi- 
tions for fostering interracial acceptance. But before we become 
too pessimistic, let us note that neither sociometric choices nor 
interactions were zero; on the contrary, both measures indicated 
a considerable amount of interracial activity. It should be remem- 
bered too that most of the interactions between blacks and whites 
were friendly, at least in the judgment of the author and the 
two observers. In conclusion, equal status association may not 
eliminate the cleavage between races, but it may eliminate much 


of the hostility between races that has been fostered by unequal 
status nonassociation. 
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A sixteen-item sociometric device was administered to 160 children 
in Grades K-4 in integrated open classrooms. Four items dealt with 
each of the following areas of evaluation: Positive Social (PS), Positive 
Intellectual (PI), Negative Social (NS), and Negative Intellectual (NI). 
Results indicated that black children selected more black children 
overall; white children selected more black children on NS and NI 
items, more white on PS and PI. On PS and PI items, both groups 
tended to select members of their own race; on NS and NI items, 
both tended to select black children. 4 


A great deal of publicity has surrounded the attempts of 
school districts to follow federal court orders to desegregate public 
schools. This publicity has tended to focus attention away from 
the fact that many major northern urban schools are rapidly 
becoming more segregated as whites continue to flee to the suburbs 
to escape from integrated neighborhoods and schools. Many 
previously all white schools in such neighborhoods thus experience 
at least a few years of "integration" before some of them become 
all black. This study examines the peer relationships in one such 


elementary school in transition. Md: й 

Since the Supreme Court's decision in 1954 outlawing de 
jure racial segregation in schools, an increasing number of studies 
have appeared describing and analyzing both interracial associa- 
tion patterns and the consequences of changing conditions in 
schools and classrooms approximating racial integration to various 
degrees. Reviews of many of these studies have focussed on various 
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aspects of school desegregation including effects on scholastic 
achievement and performance (Berkowitz, 1967; Katz, 1964, 1968; 
Pettigrew, 1968), effects on intergroup attitudinal development 
(Proshansky, 1966), the determinants and consequences of black 
self-identity (Proshansky and Newton, 1968), and effects on racial 
cleavage and interracial associations (Carithers, 1970). 

Some of the pertinent conclusions drawn in these reviews 
concerning racial identity are that: (a) both black and white children 
show an awareness of racial differences as early as the preschool 
period; (b) both black and white children show a preference for 
whites when, for example, they are asked to choose between black 
and white dolls, or when they are given the hypothetical choice 
of living with families pictured as black or white; and (c) the 
black children’s preference for, or “identification” with, white 
dolls or pictures presumably indicates underlying feelings of 
hatred or disdain for their own racial group. 

These general findings on racial identity can, however, 
scarcely be interpreted as the effects of either school segregation 
or integration. Although Goodman’s (1952) results were obtained 
in an integrated setting, as opposed to many of the other studies 
dealing with interracial awareness and self-identity (e.g., Clark 
& Clark, 1947; Morland, 1958), none of the studies have systemat- 
ically investigated these issues as a function of interracial association 
opportunities, whether in school or in the neighborhood. Conse- 
quently, the clearest interpretation that one can make of the 
findings regarding early racial self-identity is that they describe 
the. attitudes and perceptions that children bring with them to 
their school situation. 

‘The actual effects of any particular schooling experience—as 
for instance a desegregated versus segregated school—on racial 
self-identity and racial cleavage and/or interracial attitudes and 
associations are as yet even less clearly understood. 

While several studies (Criswell, 1937; Dwyer, 1958; St. John, 
1964) have noted that racial cleavage seems to vary directly with 
grade level in school, the differential effects of cleavage as a 
function of interracial contact and interaction are not as clear. 
TE я M increased interracial contact to result 

ositive attitudes, particularly on the part of whites toward 
blacks (Campbell, 1958); other studies have торопой little if any 
change in interracial attitudes following interracial contact (e.g., 
Lombardi, 1963); while still other researchers have apparently 
found increased racial cleavage as the result of increased interracial 
contact (Dentler & Elkins, 1967; Webster, 1961). After reviewing 


E 
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these and other studies, Carithers (1970) has aptly concluded 
that: 


There is no general agreement about the effects of interracial contact 
on attitude change. Some studies have found heightened tolerance; 
some heightened resistance; some no change. There seems to be, 
however, a general agreement that interracial contact fer se will not 
bring about increased tolerance or acceptance [p. 41]. 


An important point made by Carithers and others (Pro- 
shansky, 1966) is that the effects of interracial association on 
tolerance and increased interracial acceptance seem to depend 
upon the qualitative nature of the circumstances under which 
the association occurs. A similar conclusion was reached some 
time ago by Allport (1954) when he suggested that prejudice 
*may be reduced by equal status contact between majority and 
minority groups in the pursuit of common goals [p. 281]." 
Inasmuch as social situations in our society involving interracial 
associations rarely meet these conditions, it seemed particularly 
appropriate and opportune to study this problem within several 
integrated elementary open classrooms. e 

Unlike many other sociometric classroom studies, this inves- 
tigation of several integrated elementary open classrooms permit- 
ted an analysis of interpersonal attraction and cross-racial interac- 
tion in a setting in which not only the opportunity for interpersonal 
interaction was relatively maximized but in which the nature of 
the interaction might more closely approximate some of the 
conditions for equal status interracial associations. The interracial 
balance, although not equal, was clearly more proportionate than 
has been reported in many other studies. Furthermore, the open 
classroom conditions and the nongraded treatment of pupils from 
kindergarten through grade four produced a sip a i 
competitive and less anxious atmosphere than has been observ: 
in regular classrooms. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


и hild ed five 

The sample consisted of six classrooms of children aged fiv 
through ten; orgia classifiable as in grades Kindergarten 
through four, selected from a school system in a large menor үш 
center on the Eastern Seaboard. All of the darom Per : ope x 
in the tradition of the British Infant School, a to 


i ter 
permits children to interact with each other to a much greal 
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extent than is possible in a traditional classroom. From other 
data obtained from these classrooms, it was determined that the 
children interacted with their peers for about 40 minutes out 
of each hour; interactions with the teachers accounted for barely 
10 minutes out of each hour. Each of the six classrooms contained 
both black and white children of more than one grade level. 
Relevant sample characteristics are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 
Class- N N N N N N N 
room black white Grade К Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Total 
A 14 11 14 1 0 0 0 25 
B 17 13 12 11 7 0 0 30 
[e] 15 12 16 11 0 0 0 27 
D 14 13 7 10 5 5 0 27 
E 12 12 0 0 10 8 6 24 
F 17 10 0 0 4 11 12 27 
Total 89 7 49 43 26 24 18 160 
Procedure 


АП children in the six classrooms were individually asked 
a series of sixteen questions; they were requested to indicate by 
name which of their peers they would most prefer to sit with, 
be helped by, be on a team with, etc. Four questions indicated 
a positive intellectual (PI) evaluation of the nominee, e.g., "If 
you were having a problem with reading or arithmetic, which 
student in this room would you go to for help?"; four dealt 
with negative intellectual (NI) evaluations, e.g., “Which child in 
this room would you least like to sit with when you're doing 
reading or doing work in a workbook?"; four with positive social 
(PS) evaluation, e.g., "Whose team would you like to play on 
ina game with the children in this room?”; and four with negative 
social (NS) evaluation, e.g., “If you were captain of a team, who 
is the person you would not want on your team?" If subjects 
indicated more than one child as a response, only the first 


nomination was used in the analysis. The complete set of sociome- 
tric questions is presented in Table 2. 


RESULTS 


In order to determine the effects of race, sex, grade level, 
and type of question on students’ sociometric choices an analysis 
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TABLE 2 
SocioMETRIC QUESTIONS 


Positive Intellectual Questions (PI) 

1. If you were having a problem with reading or arithmetic, which student in this 
room would you go to for help? 

2. Which child in this room do you think should get first prize in their school work? 

3. Who do you think is the smartest child in this room? 

4. Which child in this room would you most like to sit with when you're reading 
or doing work in a workbook? 

Positive Social Questions (PS) 

1. If you were captain of a team, who would you choose first to be on your team? 

9. Whose team would you like to play on in a game with the children in this room? 

3. Who in this room would choose you to be on his or her team? 

4. Of the children in this room, who would be the best captain of a team? 


Negative Intellectual Questions (NI) j 
1. If you were having trouble in reading or math which student in this room would 


you surely not go to for help? Ў А 
э. Which child in this room do you think would never get a first prize for good 


school work? р : { 
3. Which child in this room would you least like to sit with when you're doing 


reading or doing work in a workbook? ? 
4. Of the children in this room, who do you think has the most trouble learning 


things? 

Negative Social Questions (NS) 

1. If you were captain of а team, who is the person you would not want on your 
team? 

9. Whose team would you not want to play on? ; 

3. Who in this room would not choose you to be on his or her team? 

4. Who in this room would be the worst team captain? 


of variance was performed, using an unweighted means solution 
(Winer, 1962). In addition, Tukey ratios were calculated, peng 
a procedure permitting comparisons with group means of bars 
numbers of replications (Games, 1971; cf. Kramer, 1956). The 
analysis of variance was based on a four-factor design—race, ii 
grade level, and type of sociometric question—with repeate 


measures on the last factor. j д 
The dependent variable in the analysis of variance was the 
number of sociometric choices for each of the four basic questio 


types—PI, NI, PS, and NS. To facilitate the scoring of protocols, 


responses were tallied as the number o 


selected. The decision to use th B А 
the score was arbitrary; the number of white children selected 


i ince the questions were forced- 
could have been used instead, S q psp pnt 


choice in nature. The total possible score for each child ‹ 2 
of the sentence types was 4, with a score of 4 indicating th: 
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only blacks had been selected for each of the four questions 
dealing with that particular type of question. All scores were 
adjusted in order to account for unequal subgroups (dispropor- 
tionate numbers of blacks and whites in each classroom) using 
an index similar to the one proposed by Criswell (1939) and 
Lindzey and Byrne (1969). 

The results of the analysis of variance are presented in Table 
3, with the corresponding cell means presented in Table 4. 

The nonsignificant F ratios for the sex factor and its interac- 
tions with race, grade level, and type of question indicate that 
sex of the choosing subject was a negligible factor in the sociometric 
choices for the children investigated in this study. Clearly, however, 
knowing the sex of the chooser does not permit one to determine 
the extent of either within—or across—sex cleavage, an aspect 
of the choice patterns which could be examined only if sex also 
of the individuals chosen could be included in the analysis. But 
since sexual cleavage was not of major concern at the time of 
the investigation, data on the sex of the chosen individuals was 
not obtained. 


‹ 


ТАВІЕ 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR КАСЕ, SEX, GRADE LEVELS, 
AND QUESTION TYPES 


Source df MS F 
Between Students 
Race (A) 1 36.89 18.13** 
Sex (B) 1 1.43 <1 
Grade (C) 4 5.50 2.70* 
^ x B 1 1.31 <1 
is С 4 1.78 <1 
АхВхС 4 Lie 1 
Ж 4 1.16 <1 
Students Within Groups 140 2.03 
Total 159 | 
Within Students 
r Types (D) 3 23.62 28.58** 
n 3 11.29 11.97%* 
CRT 3 .58 <1 
12 1.23 1.23 
AXBxD $ 70 <1 
AxCxD 12 1.52 1.52 
BxCxD 19 66 «1 
AXBxCxD ; 12 1.08 1.07 
D x Students Within Groups 420 1.00 
Total 639 : 
*p< 05 


**p < 01 
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The main effect obtained for grade (p « .05) is accounted 
for primarily by children in the second grade selecting more 
black children than children in other grades. All Tukey ratios 
for intergrade mean comparisons were, however, not significant. 

As indicated in Table 3, a great portion of the variance is 
accounted for by the factor of race (p < .01), with blacks selecting 
more blacks than whites did. More specifically, the main effect 
(p < .01) obtained for the analysis of type of question (PI, NI, 
PS, NS) shows that blacks were selected most for NI and NS 
question types (n.s. between NI and NS), and were selected least 
for PI and PS question types (n.s. between PI and PS). Further- 
more, the results reveala significant (p « .01) first order interaction 
for race by question type (Table 3). This interaction, as depicted 
in Figure 1, shows that although both blacks and whites selected 
predominantly black children for the negative sentence types (NI 
and NS), the effect is much more pronounced for white children. 
(All mean comparisons for blacks and whites are significant at 
р < .05.) ; 

An analysis of the responses to each individual sociometric 
question by blacks and whites was performed utilizing Chi square 


TABLE 4 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF BLACKS CHOSEN 
Question Type 
Race Grade PI PS NI NS Combined 
White Kindergarten jy AO 20051201 1.57 
Grade 1 1.31 1.25 908 260 1.81 
Grade 2 198 11] 284 3.03 2.06 
Grade 3 L12. 1926 253 212 1.76 
Grade 4 66 3s 903 2.07 1.97 
Combined 116 109 221 231 1.69 
2.27 
Black Kindergart 219 206 248 242 
: Cel p 219 195 235 2.15 3H 
Grade 8 а aah 
3 1.74 l Ў | ; 
Grade 4 138 289 2.71 1.84 iu 
Combined alr 2339 251 2.37 ; 
Conte 2 IM 
eere a31 20] 376 501 2 
Grade 3 136 172 256 221 i 
Grade 4 LIO 190 245 ix а 
Combined 169 173 238 2. 
Negative— 


Note.—PI = Positive—Intellectual; PS = Positive—Social; NI — 
Intellectual; NS = Negati 1 
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(Table 5). All frequencies were adjusted to reflect the fact that 
more black than white children were responding. Adjustments 
were made on the basis of the number of black and white pupils 
answering each particular question. In addition, frequencies of 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE: 
(Scores are adjusted to allow for unequal block -white ratio) 


B———348 BLACKS CHOOSING BLACKS 
@----B BLACKS CHOOSING WHITES 
@——OWHITES CHOOSING BLACKS 
Ө©-..... Ф WHITES CHOOSING WHITES 


Positive 


Intellectual Intellectual Social. Sonal 
TYPE OF QUESTION 


j ame FIGURE at 
otal number of within-racial and cross-racial sociometric choices by 


black and white children on four types of і j 
frequencies of blacks and whites). ee oru 
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е black selections were adjusted downward and white selections 
were adjusted upward to compensate for the fact that blacks 
were overrepresented (ratio of 55:45) in the population pool from 
which sociometric choices were made. These results indicate that 
for Chi squares computed on the basis of comparisons of black- 
black and white-black choices to black-white and white-white 
choices (column A in Table 5), the greatest disproportion occurred 


TABLE 5 
ADJUSTED FREQUENCIES OF BLACK AND WHITE 


" CHOICES BY BLACK AND WHITE CHILDREN 
us ON SIXTEEN SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONS 
Selected Selected Chi Square 
Question Respondent Black Child White Child A B 
Positive 
Intellectual 
1 Black 49.448 93.560 25.744** .584 
White 20.578 59.883 
E Black 41.178 38249 . 12277 . 9,731** 
White 19.889 64.418 : 
3 Black 47.886 26.9237 922.9809 140 
^ White 20.398 59.834 
4 Black 40.418 99.935 1.748 2.61 
White 39.465 37.516 
Negative 
Intellectual 
E Black 45.406 20.811 19.466** 1003, 
White 21.151 50.4705 
2 Black 40.054 25.917 9.189 15.589** 
White 53.696 18.931 (а. 
3 Black 43.656 15.974 0.03228 — 28.017" 
White 59.826 18.447 $ 
5 Black 56.536 15.572 2.445 26.315 
White 46.999 24.975 
Positive 
Social 
P Black 45.802 29.464 19.950** .959 
White 24.347 55.794 = 
- Black 46.017 30130 . 140249 L 
White 23.910 57.230 E 
3 Black 37.196 93.098  12.198** : 
White 25.716 57.394 - = 
4 Black 52.675 20485 35.487 E 


White 18.358 62.327 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 


Selected Selected Chi Square 
Question Respondent Black Child White Child A B 
Negative 
Social 

1 Black 50.613 22.231 0.237 28.151** 
White 61.630 21.342 

2 Black 52.113 25.477 0.3093 21.674** 
White 49.797 18.631 

3 Black 43.552 21.091 1.026 23.629** 
White 48.817 14.612 

4 Black 52.560 18.620 0.715 21.251** 
White 47.532 24.599 


Note,—Frequencies were adjusted to reflect the fact that more blacks than whites 
answered questions on the sociometric, and that more blacks than whites (55:45) 
comprised the population pool from which sociometric selections could be made. 
The first column of Chi squares (A) were computed on a 2 x 2 design in which 
cell a is “Black Child Selected by Black,” cell b is “White Child Selected by Black,” 
cell c is "Black Child Selected by White,” and cell d is “White Child Selected by 
White.” The second set of Chi squares (B) were computed on a 2 x 2 design in 


еше i poa c are within-racial choices, and cells b and d are cross-racial choices. 
p<. 


PI PS 
Questions Questions 


ZZ BLACK CHILDREN SELECTED 
EEE} WHITE CHILDREN SELECTED 


FIGURE 2, 
Percentages of classes nominating over 50% black or white children 


on each of four types of sociometric i j al 
representation of black and white EE Н кА C 
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for items in which PI and PS nominations were made. When 
the Chi square design reflects black-black and black-white versus 
white-white and white-black comparisons (column B in Table 5), 
the most discriminating items were those dealing with negative 
choices. Both Chi square analyses are presented to permit assess- 
ment of both kinds of contrasts. The results show that, in general, 
on positive items respondents tended to select children of their 
own race, but on negative items both blacks and whites tended 
to select black children. 

Figure 2 summarizes an analysis of the data by classrooms. 
It shows the percentages of classes that nominated predominantly 
(more than 50%) black or white children in response to each 
of the four question types—PI, PS, NI, and NS. On positive 
questions, somewhat over half of the classes selected predominantly 
white children; on the negative questions, blacks were in the 
majority in most of the classes. 


Discussion 


The results of this study show that race is an important factor 
in determining sociometric choices in elementary school children 
even if their classrooms are integrated in relatively equal propor- 
tions and open in the sense of the British Infant School. More 
specifically, it appears that blacks and whites respond differently 
to the factor of race. Black children chose more black than white 
children for each of the four types of questions—positive intellec- 
tual, negative intellectual, positive social, and negative social. This 
finding was obtained even when adjustments were made for the 
larger numbers of black children in the selection pool (Figure 
1). On the other hand, although white children chose approxi- 
mately the same number of blacks as whites overall, they sharply 
discriminated in their choices between positive versus negative 
evaluative situations. Whites chose more whites than blacks for 
both positive intellectual and positive social question types, but 
they chose more blacks than whites for bo 
and negative social question types. N у 

Almost three times as many whites as blacks were nominated 
for the positive intellectual and positive social questions. Converse- 
ly, on negative intellectual and negative social questions, blacks 
received only 55.9% and 45.3%, respectively, as many nominations 
from whites as whites received from whites (see Figure 1). 

Overall, blacks received slightly more than half of the total 


number of sociometric choices (1253 as against 1065 for whites). 
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Of this total of 1253, 755 or 60.3% were nominations by blacks, 
of the total white nominations (1065), 624 or 58.696 were nomina- 
tions by whites. Both blacks and whites, then, make within-racial 
sociometric choices as opposed to cross-racial choices at a ratio 
of about 3:2. What marks the groups as different is the way 
in which the choices distribute themselves. 

Another way of looking at the same data is to note the extent 
to which each classroom of pupils nominates predominantly white 
or black children on the 16 sociometric questions (Figure 2). In 
about 60% of the cases, classes selected a majority of white children 
on the PI and PS questions (based on the six classes responding 
to four PI questions and four PS questions). Conversely, black 
children were nominated 5096 or more of the time on NI and 
NS questions by approximately 85% of the six classes on the 
eight negative questions. These data (which have been adjusted 
for unequal black-white ratio) show that when black and white 
respondents are considered together, white children receive some- 
what more than the expected 50% of the nominations on the 
positive questions. Black children are in the majority over- 
whelmingly on negative choices for black and white respondents 
considered together. 

This general finding is not entirely incongruent with earlier 
studies (Goodman, 1952; Katz, 1968) that report negative racial 
identity for blacks—in that “black means bad” and “white means 
good.” However, our finding suggests that negative racial identity 
for blacks is due as much, if not more, to the very negative 
esteem in which blacks are held by whites as it is to blacks’ own 
negative self-esteem. It is apparent that while blacks tended to 
choose relatively more blacks for the negative nominations as 
opposed to the positive nominations, this finding is greatly exag- 
gerated by the whites, who chose blacks overwhelmingly on the 
negative questions. 

What trends can be discerned with regard to possible grade 
to grade development of interracial attitudes as represented by 
the sociometric choices? Considering the mean number of blacks 
selected across grades for positive intellectual items only, one 
notes that, while blacks nominated significantly more blacks at 
all grade levels than did whites (p < .01), the evaluations of 
both blacks and whites decreased significantly (p < .05) across 
grade levels, indicating that the relative degree of positive intellec- 


е ich black children held irl 
steadily after the first year or two of school. Si oar ea pol 
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nominated increasing numbers of blacks from grades 1 through 
4 (p < .01). The seeming incongruence of black children nominat- 
ing more blacks simultaneously for both PI and NI questions 
isapparently part of the general finding that black children appear 
more aware of black than white children overall, and nominate 
them more frequently for both negative and positive reasons. 

The differences between blacks and whites on positive social 
nominations for blacks were significant at all grade levels (p « 
.01), with black children nominating consistently more blacks than 
white children did. Furthermore, this social cleavage increased 
significantly across grade levels, with blacks significantly (p < 
.01) increasing the number of their nominations and whites 
significantly (p < .01) decreasing the number of their nominations 
from grades K-4. Thus, regarding positive social questions, these 
children revealed an almost total racial polarization by the fourth 
grade, with black children nominating almost only black children 
and white children nominating almost only whites. Differences 
for negative social items are not as clear but do indicate that 
both blacks and whites chose more blacks than would be expected 
‘by chance, implying that while blacks rejected whites less than 
expected, whites rejected blacks beyond chance expectations. 

If one looks at only the positive nominations, both for the 
intellectual and social questions, one finds a very clear picture 
of progressive racial cleavage on. the part of the Еа 1 
Kindergarten and first grade, white children nominated d 
1.5 black children per question; by fourth grade this was C 
to about half that number (expected frequency would be А) D 
the negative questions, the trend was for white children to se Sa 
increasingly more black children, although this trend was n 


together, the treni o 
On the questions having to do with on 
the results are clearly similar to ә pee 
very pronounced and increasing racial clear dud e Sal 
siders that these are the kinds of questions as 
sociometric study, it is € $ 
such pronounced cleavage. However, уре, me apa 
for the other questions are taken into a à 


vs ME results indicate that both black and white children 
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nominated more white children for the positive categories and 
more black children for the negative categories than would be 
selected by chance alone. This was, however, much more true 
of white children than of black children. The data offer limited 
support for earlier studies that had shown black preferences for 
and identification with whites, and had interpreted such findings 
in terms of negative self-esteem on the part of the blacks. This 
research has also revealed an unusually obvious ethnocentrism 
on the part of white children. Certainly educators need to alert 
themselves to the possibility of their own implication in this 
development of racial self-preference on the part of white children. 
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Who Likes Women's Liberation—and Why: 
The Case of the Unliberated Liberals 


Carol Tavris' 


Psychology Today 


This survey explored a variety of background factors that are related 
to a person's support of or opposition to the women's liberation 
movement (WLM), including religion and political preference, percep- 
tion of sex differences in personality (usually called “stereotyping” 
and belief as to whether these are due to biology or culture, and 


style of marriage (traditional or egalitarian). Also for men, a dimension 


re truly in favor of it; most are caught in 


only a small proportion a i ht ir 
the easy middle ground, where attitudes are liberal and behavior 1$ 


traditional. 


Was this said by a man or à woman? 


You might have to go back to the Children's Crusade of 1212 A.D. 
to find as unfortunate and fatuous an attempt at manipulated hysteria 
as the Women's Liberation Movement . - - 1 cannot even feel sorry 
for these neurotic, inadequate women, because they are so appallingly 
selfish. 
Was this said by a man ога woman? 

Men have been slow to confront the challenge 0 
because it means that they will have to change 


f women's liberation, 
fundamentally. And 


TI owe many thanks to Eli Hall and t Со Bara of Psychology 
Today for the о rtunity to do this survey, for their excel 

the ES for their moral and financial support. 1 am ys 
indebted to Toby Epstein Jayaratne for her research. assistance, апа to 
Elizabeth Douvan, Robert Kahn, Judith Bardwick, and Zelda Gamson of 
the University of Michigan for their expert advice. 
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thatis painful. Yet the process of being human is painful, and ultimately, 
what men have to confront is whether or not they want to be human. 

The first quotation sounds much like the typical gruntings 
of a male chauvinist pig, while the second appears to be a feminist 
analysis of the male condition. The women's movement has 
thoroughly described the chauvinist: Psychologically dependent 
on the master-slave relationship, he opposes all sex-role changes 
that threaten his power, privilege, prestige. 

The male chauvinist of this description does exist. But the 
question of male reactions to the women's liberation movement 
(WLM) is more complicated than the stereotype warrants. Just 
as the WLM is not monolithic in its membership, goals, and 
philosophy, so men and women do not react to it along a monolithic 
dimension of threat. The opening statement, for example, is by 
a woman (Lawrenson, 1971); the argument in favor of liberation, 
by a man (Lester, 1970). 


Tue PsycHoLocv TODAY SURVEY 
The Sample 


In 1971 Psychology Today magazine gave me the opportunity 
to survey its readers on the subject of women's roles. We knew 
at the outset that we would get an unusual unrepresentative 
sample: РТ readers are younger, better educated, of higher 
income, and more liberal in political and religious attitudes than 
the general American public. However, these very characteristics 
made them a useful group to study: PT' readers undoubtedly 
would be familiar with the women's movement and undoubtedly 
would have "good liberal attitudes" about it. I wanted to map 
the limits of their liberalism: I wondered whether they still 
endorsed stereotypes and myths about women, for example, and 
whether their behavior was in accord with their intellectual 
support. 

The next question was how typical respondents to the surve 
would be of PT Teaders at large. Almost 20,000 people uod 


dents, respondents followed the readership profile on political 
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TABLE 1 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS VS. READERSHIP 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS) 


Respondents to Random Sample 


Survey of Readership* 
(N = 2284) (N = 475) 
Sex 
Female 72 53 
Male 28 47 
Age 
Under 24 46 33 
25-29 22 16 
30-34 10 14 
Over 35 22 40 
Marital status 
Single 4l 39 
Cohabiting 8 no data 
Married, remarried 43 51 
Widowed, divorced, separated 8 10 
Political Preference 
Radical 12 7 
Very liberal 34 29 
Somewhat liberal 32 40 
Moderate 15 15 
Somewhat or very conservative 8 9 
Occupation 
Professional with advanced degree 40 39 
Managerial / proprietor 9 10 
White collar 9 20 
Blue collar 4 5 
Housewife 5 12 
Student 33 24 


@Based on Yankelovich report to Psychology Today (1970). 


preference, religious attitudes, occupation, and (generally) marital 
status.” 

From the large volume of returns, we drew a sample for 
analysis: 890 men, 616 women who were not in any women's 
group, and 778 women who were members of various women $ 


?TThe marital status item provided seven response categories: single; married 
first time; remarried; separated or divorced; widowed; formerly s ira 
now living with member 0 ; never married, now 
living with member of opposite sex. Since only 4% of the respondents were 


remarried, they have been grouped with the marrieds; since only 296 had 


been married and were now cohabiting, both cohabiting categories have 


been combined. 
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liberation groups. (Ihe last category will be omitted in this 
discussion, since these women are obviously pro-WLM.) 


The Questionnaire 


The purpose of the survey was to explore some background 
experiences and beliefs that contribute to a person's support of 
or opposition to women's liberation. In addition to demographics, 
items were included on the respondent's family background (such 
as parents' lifestyles, education, income; mother's work history; 
identification with which parent); respondent's experiences and 
satisfaction with work, sex, and marriage; the relative tradition- 
alism/egalitarianism of respondent's life style; and beliefs about 
the nature and origin of sex differences in personality—are they 
cultural or genetic. There were additional questions for women 
only about encounters with discrimination—sexual, intellectual, 
and professional—and the effects of WLM activities on their 
feelings toward men, other women, work, and marriage. 

“Women’s liberation" turned out to involve much more than 
the movement itself. Some respondents opposed the movement 
because they associated it with radicals or because they preferred 
individual strategies for social change, but they strongly approved 
of egalitarian changes in women's work and family roles. Others 
agreed with proposals for equality in work but denied that “sexism” 
was much of a problem for women. This paper will discuss some 
determinants of attitudes toward the movement only. 


An Overview of Respondent Attitudes 


As anticipated, respondents agreed almost unanimously on 
certain good-liberal issues. They supported the WLM's demands 
for equality in salary, housekeeping and childcare, for day-care 
centers, forabortion reform, etc. But only one-fourth were strongly 
in favor of the WLM (an additional 36% moderately in favor), 
and fewer than half thought that WLM members are psychologi- 
cally healthy or that the WLM will have a direct beneficial effect 
on their lives. 

On a number of issues, men diverged from women. However, 
they were by no means always more conservative or “threatened”; 
in fact, sometimes they were more “liberated.” The sex difference 
in attitudes revealed a consistent pattern. 

For instance, women were much more cautious than men 
on matters of ideology. They were less likely than men to believe 
that discrimination is a social problem, maintaining instead that 
most women have only themselves to blame for not doing better in life 

(51% to 33%), and that working individually to prove their abilities 
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is the best way for women to overcome discrimination (4896 to 
37%). Women were significantly less likely than men to advocate 
group action for social change or for self-fulfillment; men even 
surpassed women in endorsing consciousness-raising groups as 
the best means of female self-development (16% to 5%). 

The male respondents may have been more ideologically 
liberated, but not when it came to experiential matters. Women 
were far ahead of men on matters that bear on their own 
experiences as mothers and workers. Women were significantly 
more likely than men to believe that U.S. society exploits women 
as much as blacks . . . (63% to 51%), to agree strongly that 
child-rearing is not a satisfying full-time job for most women 
(30% to 17%), to disagree that children of working mothers are 
less adjusted (71% to 58%), to disagree strongly that women are 
less reliable than men on the job because they are absent more and 
quit more often (4296 to 29%). Indeed one-third of the men believe 


TABLE 2 
MALE-FEMALE DIFFERENCES ON SELECTED ATTITUDE ITEMS 
Men Women 
(N = 890) (N= 616) 
How can women best overcome discrimination? 
Working with men in organized groups 48.6 Dd 
Working in groups of women шу eec 43 h 
Working individually to prove their abilities, "t 
educate men 36.8 i 


1 d 10.2 
Revolutionary overthrow neede! Qd = 3842, p< 001) 


How can women best achieve full 
self-development? 


Joining consciousness-raising groups 3 et 
Getting best education possible - 3 | 
Taking jobs that utilize their uniquely n iy 
feminine skills "d 2 
Being good wives and mothers gee РЕ 
Women less reliable оп job. . . because absent 
ie asi. and quit more often. UP sa 
Disagree _ 23 417 
Strongly disagree т = 77.94, p< AR 
Raising a child . . . cannot keep most women 
satisfied as a full-time job. iek 99/5 
Strongly agree . 445 
50.9 
Agree 261 


32.5 
Duas (x? = 136.36, p < .001) 
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this statement which has been shown tobea myth (U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1970, 1972). And fully 41% think that working mothers;/ ' 
produce maladjusted children, another myth (Nye & Hoffman, 
1963; Rossi, no date/a). 


The Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) 


Table 3 presents a summary of the most important determi- 
nants of attitudes toward women's liberation. The MCA relates 
a number of predictor variables to a dependent variable, in the 
context of an additive model (see Andrews, Morgan, & Sonquist, 
1967; Tangri, 1972, p. 197). Eta represents the ability of each 


TABLE 3 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS (MCA) ох WLM INDEX FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 


Men (N = 813) Women (N = 588) 


Predictor Eta Beta Eta Beta 
Age =.11 .03 +.05 03 
Marital status a .05 12 .09 
Religion =.31 14 —.98 17 
Political Preference -.51 36 —.34 .22 
Education .06 .03 13.28 17 
Reason for Working +.09 .04 +.08 .06 
Closest Parent? —.06 .04 —.07 07 
Stereotype Index 4.30 14 3.98 gus 

Men only: 

Threat 3.39 24 

Women only: 

Sex Object Index 4.20 .09 
Discrimination Index 4.33 27 

Multiple r 

% variance explained pd Sh 

% variance (adjusted) 34.9% 30.096 


i aThis variable, not discussed in text, shows a weak tendency for R's who feel 
closer to their mothers than to their fathers to support the WLM; overall, parent 
variables were unrelated to attitudes toward the WLM. 


predictor to explain variation in the dependent variable; as a 
measure of correlation, it can be compared with other Etas from 
the same or different МСАз. Beta is the ability of the predictor 
to explain variation after adjusting for the effects of all other 
predictors; as such, it can only be used to compare the relative 
importance of predictors within one MCA. The multiple r is 
adjusted for degrees of freedom, and the adjusted т? may be 
Een of as the amount of intercorrelation the analysis corrected 
or. 
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The dependent variable in the MCA was the WLM Index, 
consisting of four intercorrelated items: 
.1. What is your opinion of the women's liberation movement? 
A. Strongly in favor. 
B. Mildly in favor. 
C. Neutral. 
D. Mildly opposed. 
E. Strongly opposed. 
9. Whatis your general impression of most of the women in the WLM? 
A. They are sexually frustrated women who use the movement 
to work out personal problems. 
. They are aggressive and castrating females who dislike men. 
They are women who are somewhat neurotic as a result of 
experiences with discrimination. 
. They are well-adjusted women with justifiable grievances. 
. They are very healthy women fighting a sick system. 
3. How do you think the aims of the WLM will affect men? 
A. Men will be liberated as well as women. 
B. Women's liberation will not necessarily affect men. 
C. Women's liberation will occur at the expense of male freedom. 
4. 1f the WLM gets the things it wants, do you think that your life 
will change? 
A. Yes, for the better. 
B. No. 
C. Yes, for the worse. 
High scores on this index mean that respondents are strongly 
in favor of the movement, think its members are healthy, that 
it will liberate men, and that it will have a beneficial effect on 


their own lives. 
Primary contributors to support for the WLM for both sexes 


were: (a) political radicalism (Eta — —,51 men, —.94 women), 
(b) religious liberalism (Eta — —.31 men, —.28 women), (c) the 
perception of sex differences as purely cultural rather than genetic 
(Eta = 4.30 men, +.33 women). For men only, the second most 
important variable after political preference was threat: the belief 


that equal women, sexual and intellectual peers, are unattractive 


(Eta = 4.39; Beta = .94). For women only, the most important 


variable—surpassing political preference—was reported experi- 
ence with job discrimination (Eta = +.33; Beta = 27). Note 
too that education Was much more important a determinant for 
women than for men (Eta = +.23 women, .06 men). 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS IDENTIFICATION 


й е sm» for 
The finding that political liberalism 1s related to support 
women's liberali supports Gruzen (1970), who found a correla- 


HU ow 
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TABLE 4 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND ATTITUDE TO WLM 


Atheist Unitarian Jew Protestant Catholic 


Men's attitude to WLM (N = 344) (N = 39) (№ = 56) (N = 206) (N = 102) 
Strongly favor 40.4 25.6 28.6 15.1 8.8 
Mildly favor, neutral 49.1 59.0 51.8 57.6 51.0 
Oppose 10.5 15.4 19.6 27.3 40.2 


(x? = 116.13, p < .001) 
Women’s attitude to WLM (N= 180) (N = 48). (N = 60) (N = 157) (N= 94) 


Strongly favor 30.6 39.6 30.0 15.3 18.1 
Mildly favor, neutral 53.3 56.3 60.0 45.9 57.5 
Oppose 16.1 42 10.0 38.9 244 


(х? = 73.34, р < .001) 


tion of .60 between her Women’s Liberation Scale and a New 
Left Scale. For the present sample, political affiliation was related 
also to behavior: Respondents who consider themselves to be 
“radical” or "very liberal" were the most likely to say that they 
divide up housework and childcare 50-50; conservatives “almost 
always” or “always” let the women handle these tasks. 

_Even so, a common accusation by radical feminists is that 
their radical men simply do not perceive sexism to be as serious 
a social problem as racism. They are right. Over one-fourth of 
the male radicals, for example, disagree that women are as 
exploited as blacks—compared to only 9% of the radical women. 
And only 56% of the radical men strongly favor the WLM, 
compared to 88% of the radical women. 

Religious liberalism, which is related to political liberalism, 
was another major predictor of support for the WLM, especially 
for men, Atheists, Unitarians, and Jews (in that order) were most 
in favor, followed by Protestants and Catholics. For women this 
sequence was interrupted by a reversal—more female Catholics 
than Protestants supported the movement (54% to 42%). Interest- 
ingly, more female Catholics than male Catholics were pro-WLM. 


DISCRIMINATION: PROFESSIONAL AND SEXUAL 


Much of the women’s liberation radical literature is based 
on two assumptions: Women are exploited economically by the 
system and exploited sexually by men. We wondered whether 
PT women would agree with this analysis, whether they would 
be aware of experiences with discrimination, and whether they 
would perceive these two forms of discrimination as linked or 
separate. Accordingly, two indexes were constructed, one to 
summarize work-related or intellectual forms of discrimination 


E 
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(the Discrimination Index), the other to capture feelings of having 
been used sexually (the Sex-Object Index). 

The Discrimination Index consisted of responses by women 
to the following question: 

Have you ever personally experienced discrimination as a woman in 
any of the following areas? 1. Employment; hiring or promotions. 
9. Salary inequities. 3. Not being treated seriously by men on intellectual 
matters. 4. Discouraging of ambitions or being "channeled" into female 
occupations. 
For each item, the respondent could answer yes (coded 2), not 
absolutely sure, but think so (coded 1), and no (coded 0). Thus the 
index ran from a maximum of 8 (perceived discrimination on 
all items) to zero (no perceived discrimination at all). 

This measure, as the MCA shows (Table 3), was the most 
important predictor of support for the WLM among women. 

Sexual issues proved more complex, as they always do. Many 
WLM radicals have described the consequences for women of 
sexual discrimination: Women are obliged to "play dumb" to 
protect the male's ego; to pretend orgasm for the pleasure of 
the male; and to use sex manipulatively to "keep" a man, since 
sex is the primary thing men want from women. The Sex Object 
Index, along with other sexual issues, is described in Table 5. 

Observations and folklore say that men often use deception 
to get women into bed ("I love you, dear; let's do it”), while 
women use sexual wiles to “trap” a man into a relationship. The 
results support this speculation. More than half of the male 
respondents have used deception to have sex, and a smaller but 
substantial number of women (28%) have used sex manipulatively. 
Indeed, women who have felt used sexually tended to use men 
right back, so perhaps this index is better titled one of “sexual 
instrumentalism.” 

Other women's-movement assum 
large majority of the women respondents have pretended ee 
orgasm on at least some occasions (67%), 16% frequen y; have 
felt that men treat them as sex objects (61%); have played dumb 
(6496); and, most striking, have felt used in Laer анну 
(79%). And marital status, occupation: religion, political affihation, 


and education were unrelated to these items. Sex-objecthood 


hic bounds. 
ney и Wap E movement has evidently exaggerated 
the extent to which women, once they are aware of being den 
objects, will be angry about it. While many women have pretende 
orgasm, for example, only 19% report having negative postcoi 
feelings. And while the Sex Object Index was related to perceptions 


ptions were supported. A 
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TABLE 5 
Tue SEX OBJECT INDEX AND OTHER SEXUAL Issues 
Men Women 
(N = 763) (N = 544) 
The Sex Object Index 
1. Have you ever used sexual intercourse to 
bind a person into a relationship? 
Frequently or occasionally 5.4 11.6 
Rarely 12.4 16.0 
Never 82.2 724 
2. Have you ever pretended to have an orgasm? 
Almost every time I have intercourse; 
frequently; frequently with some partners, 
not with others 0.0 16.0 
Occasionally or rarely 31.4 51.3 
Never 68.6 32.7 
3. Have you ever felt used in sexual 
intercourse? 
Almost every time I have intercourse; 
frequently; frequently with some partners, 
not with others 5.8 16.9 
Occasionally or rarely 47.4 62.1 
Never 47.9 21.0 
4. (Women only) I have often felt that men 
were more interested in my body than in me 
as a whole person. 
Strongly true 0.0 14.5 
Moderately or slightly true 0.0 46.4 
False 0.0 39.1 ы 
Have you ever told anyone that you cared more 
for him or her than you really did in order to 
have sex? 
Frequently or occasionally 24.6 7.0 
Rarely 27.6 9.2 f 
Never 47.9 83.8 
In your most regular relationship, how do you 1 
usually feel immediately after intercourse?? 
Negative 8.1 11.7 
Positive 91.9 88.3 
(Women only) Have you ever felt compelled to 
act less knowledgeable than you are in order to 
please or impress a man? 
Frequently 0.0 10.8 
Occasionally or rarely 0.0 53.5 
Never 0.0 35.7 | 


*Examples of negative response categories were "depressed," "anxious," "used"; 
three positive categories were "relaxed and content," "energetic," "ecstatic." 


less strongly related to support for the WLM (Eta = .20, with 
a Beta of only .09, indicating that other factors supersede it in 


of sexism (e.g., “almost all men are unconscious sexists”), it was | 
importance). Why is this so? Possibly because some women feel 
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that being a sex object isa normal desirable component of woman's 
role and gives them a sense of self-esteem; we received many 
letters to that effect. Or, equally possible and not incompatible 
as an explanation, women may be wary of awakening conflicts 
in their immediate personal relationships, which expressing anger 
would do. Indeed, the Sex Object Index was related to a woman's 
feeling increased resentment of male prerogatives (т = .30, р 
< .001), not to feeling increased anger at men. 

Thus of the two kinds of discrimination the movement argues 
are women's lot, the work-related variety is the more powerful 
determinant of WLM attitudes. It is, after all, more difficult to 
rationalize away, to deny, or to enjoy unfair treatment on the 
job. The WLM, which provides an ideology and a means to change 
women's status, is supportive and thereby gains support. Sexism, 
by contrast, is a more diffuse phenomenon. It is harder for many 
women to imagine such a vague and personal thing as “sexism” 
to be as widespread and institutionalized as, say, specific policies 
against hiring and promoting women. Sexual Politicsto the contrary 
notwithstanding (Millett, 1970), it appears that the women in 
this liberal sample do not politicize sexual relationships. This 
suggests that the movement would be more likely to gain adherents 
by stressing job discrimination against women rather than sexual 


exploitation. 


ATTRIBUTES OF MEN AND Women: STEREOTYPING 


Traditional measures of stereotypy have generally involved 


variations on the theme “Women are more emotional than men: 


B dents are asked to endorse or reject in 
true or false?" Respondents ar И) 


а Likert format the stereotypic statement at п / 
McCune, 1970). A more revealing and complicated version was 
developed by Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & 


Vogel (1970; also see Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, Clarkson, 


& Rosenkrantz, 1972). Their instrument consisted of 122 bipolar 


pairs of items, selected to represent the main characteristics on 


which the sexes were thought to differ. “Stereotypy” was ҮЕ шн 
as implying “extensive agreement among individuals as to the 
characteristic differences between men and women [Rosenkrantz, 


Vogel, & Broverman, 1970, р. 3].” А ; ў 
Non suo sex roles, such questionnaires may be unfair. 


We do not know whether the subject is merely noting what seems 
to him or her to be statistically true (indeed, women in our Pd 
are reared to be more dependent on relationships, to CY гў 

otherwise express emotions), OF whether he or she is in fact 
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TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTIONS ON THE STEREOTYPE INDEX AND SELECTED SEx-DirFERENCE ITEMS 
Men Women 
(N = 849) (N= 593) 
Stereotype Index: Differences between the sexes 
on eight traits are: 
All biological 5.3 5.2 
Half biological /half cultural 4.8 3.4 
Some biol/some cult/some no diff 15.7 16.7 
No differences on any trait 20.1 20.9 
Half no difference/half cultural 17.3 22.8 
Primarily cultural 29.6 24.1 
All cultural 7.9 6.9 
Aggressiveness is a: 
Male trait, biological 19.6 13.0 
Male trait, cultural 64.5 65.4 
No difference 14.4 20.3 
Female trait, biological or cultural 1.5 1.2 
Emotionality is a: 
Female trait, biological 16.4 18.9 
Female trait, cultural 57.3 60.6 
No difference 24.7 19.5 
Male trait, biological or cultural 1.6 11 
Independence is а: 
Male trait, biological 7.8 34 
Male trait, cultural 59.3 58.9 
No difference 31.1 35.1 
Female trait, biological or cultural 1.8 2.6 
Nurturance is a: 
Female trait, biological 31.8 26.3 
Female trait, cultural 35.9 46.5 
No difference 99.8 24.7 
Male trait, biological or cultural 24 24 


stereotyping—unfairly judging a group on the basis of precon- 
ceived notions that have little basis in reality and that prevent 
one from seeing individual differences should they be encountered 
(Brown, 1965). For that matter, we do not know whether the 
subject thinks such differences are good or bad, inevitable or 
varying, a result of anatomy or culture. 

For these reasons I decided not to use a "stereotype" measure, 
but rather to categorize respondents according to whether they 
think sex differences are culturally determined, biologically deter- 
mined, or some combination. Respondents were given eight 
characteristics: four generally considered in previous research 
to be traditionally masculine (aggressiveness, independence, ob- 
jectivity, and math reasoning), and four thought to be traditionally 
feminine (nurturance, empathy, monogamy, emotionality). For 
each trait, respondents could indicate that it was most characteristic 
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TABLE 7 
PERCEPTION OF SEX DIFFERENCES AND ATTITUDES TOWARD THE WLM 
Item All biol B/C B/C/ND ND ND/C Cult All cult 
Strongly favor the 
WLM 
Men 44 73 144. 281 33.3 329 53.2 
Women 65 20.0 182 323 299 25.2 43,9 


Think that WLM 

members are neurotic, 

castrating, etc. 
Men 400 316 17.3 136 113 13.2 10.2 
Women 17.2 200 276 114 14.0 14.4 ile) 


Note.—Cell entry in each instance is percent of total N in the category. 


of: (a) men, mainly for cultural reasons; (b) men, for biological 
reasons; (c) not necessarily characteristic of either sex; (d) women, 
for cultural reasons; or (е) women, for biological reasons. 

Table 6 presents the Stereotype Index and the actual distribu- 
tions for four of the eight individual items. Respondents varied 
widely in their perception of sex differences, and they were fairly 
sophisticated. Relatively few chose an undifferentiated pattern 
among all traits, maintaining that every difference is biologically 
determined (5%) or culturally determined (7%). 

Note that fully 8096 of the sample believed that men and 
women do differ on virtually all of the eight traits. But does 
this mean that 80% of these respondents are *stereotypic" in 
their thinking? And if a “no-difference” pattern of answers meant 
“no-stereotyping,” the other 20% (the no-difference group) would 
be expected to be most in favor of women's liberation, since 
the WLM by definition believes in sexual equality and an end 
to the sex-role typing of women. This was not the case. As the 
MCA shows (Table 3), the Stereotype Index was a substantial 


predictor of attitudes toward the WLM (Eta = .30 men, 33 


t in favor of the WLM were those who 
women). The group mos iA Nee 


perceived sex differences on all traits and attri 
to cultural reasons (see Table 7). ; dioc 

Among men who think that all sex differences are biologically 
determined, only 4% strongly favor the WLM, compared to 53% 
of the men who think that all such differences are cultural in 
origin. The "no difference" group falls in the. middle, with 28% 
strongly in support. According to the “biologicals,” women who 
want to deviate from the traditional are seriously disturbed: 40% 
of these men believe that members of the WLM are sexually 


frustrated, aggressive, anti-male, or neurotic, compared to only 


10% of the “culturals.” 
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The index was significantly related to a variety of other issues 
around the WLM. Invariably, biologicals were the most likely 
and culturals the least likely to believe that women are less reliable 
on the job, to think that children of working mothers are 
maladjusted, to disapprove of equality in housekeeping and 
childcare, to endorse “being good wives and mothers" as the 
best way for women to fulfill their potential. Men who believe 
in biological differences were also significantly more likely than 
culturals to deny that men are better off in this society than 
women, to disapprove of their wives working, and to live in a 
traditional household in which the wife does housework and 
childcare. 

'The biological explanation of sex differences, of course, 
justifies and maintains the status quo: If women are naturally 
more emotional, empathic, dependent, and monogamous, they 
are better off staying home and caring for their families. The 
cultural explanation, on the other hand, seems to lobby for the 
extreme flexibility of personal attributes: Everything is learned, 
therefore everything can be changed, therefore equality is possible. 
These results—which may be limited to this sample—suggest that 
itis time to move away from questioning whether people perceive 
sex differences to asking why they think differences exist—and 
what function those attitudes hold. 


MALE THREAT AND THE WLM 


There was intriguing evidence in these data that some 
men use the biological line of argument to maintain the sexual 
status quo, to defend against the WLM’s threatening proposals 
to change sex roles. For example, the more traits a man attributed 
to biological origin, the more likely he was to agree that “one 
of my apprehensions about women’s liberation is that a truly 
equal woman would be unattractive to me.” While one-fourth 
of all the male respondents agreed with this item, about half 
of the men in biological categories did. Similarly, on a third-person 
story involving essentially the same issue—the sexual attractiveness 
of a “liberated” woman—they were the most likely to choose a 
threat response. 
Miss D is an attractive professional woman. She meets Mr. S at a 
party and they are clearly attracted to each other. Before he can 
ask her to go to bed with him, she suggests that they spend the night 
at her place. If you were Mr. S, how would you feel now? 

The responses defined as “threat” or apprehension were: "hesi- 
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tant,” “disappointed,” "she has lost her femininity,” “frightened 
at the aggressiveness of her approach,” and “angry” (which hardly 
anyone admitted). The other possibilities were “she has become 
more provocative and interesting” and “my feelings would not 
change.” 

These two items, one first-person and one third-person, 
comprised the Threat Index, which the MCA showed to be strongly 
related to male attitudes toward the WLM (Eta = .39). Men who 
find equal women unattractive and who would react negatively 
to a woman’s taking the sexual initiative are more likely to oppose 
the WLM. Demographically, such men are of all ages, educational 
levels, and jobs; they are somewhat more likely to be single (32%) 
than married (25%), perhaps because single men are less certain 
of their relationships with women. 

Threat responses were significantly related to a number of 
sexual questions. High scorers on the threat index are more 
uncomfortable and uneasy around women (30%, compared to 
14% of the low scorers), they have deceived a woman more often 
in order to have sex (31% said “frequently,” compared to 23%), 
their friends are primarily men rather than women or both sexes 
equally (61% to 53%), and, most striking, they are more than 
three times as likely as low scorers to have negative reactions 
after intercourse (18% to 5%). If it is the case that high scorers 
worry about their relationships with women and their sexual 

i he prospect of a 


liberated, sexually demanding woman would be frightening. 


in further research. 


THE EFFECTS OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

i i institution that the 
Si th have a vested interest in an institution 
WLM criticizes vigorously, it seemed reasonable to expect ү 
married people would be more pppoe a es үз б 
Thi tion was supported by а j c 
1971 mess in Spokeswoman, July 1971). In his national random 
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sample of 3000 American women, Harris found that support 
for “the efforts to strengthen and change women's status in society" 
was strongest among divorcees (63%), followed by single women 
(55%), and then married women (40%). 

This pattern was not found among the PT sample. There 
were по appreciable differences in attitude among married, 
divorced, or cohabiting women; about 64% of each group favored 
the WLM. But, contrary to Harris, single women were least in 
favor of the movement (5496); they even lagged behind single 
and married men (64%). Unpredictably, the respondents who 
most favored the WLM were divorced and cohabiting men (83% 
and 76% respectively). 

Marital status by itself, then, did not have a strong effect 
on attitudes toward the WLM (Eta = .11 men, .12 women), or 
on such related political questions as support for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, abortion reform, equal employment opportunities. 
Nor did marital status affect opinions as to whether men are 
better off than women, whether men are unconscious sexists, 
or whether women are exploited. 

But marriage does make a difference; it depends on what 
manner of marriage one has. A number of variables (both attitudes 
and behaviors) that are specific to marriage were explored and 


TABLE 8 
MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS ON WLM INDEX FOR CURRENTLY MARRIED RESPONDENTS 


Men (N = 350) Women (N = 255) 


Predictor Eta Beta Eta Beta 

пин 15 04 151$ 
eligion =.29 10 -.98 16 
Political Preference —.53 33 —.44 28 
Stereotype Index 4.38 5 4.88 .28 
Major Satisfaction: Family or Career 15 10 07 10 
Equality Index 433 18 23 13 
Attitude Wife Working —.42 21 -.16 B 
Spouse Reaction to Job Offer .15 07 4.30 Nr 
Satisfaction with Division of Labor à 
in Household 

Men only: E His E "d 

Threat 
"e 3.36 18 

Husband Priority Index 

Women only: at Y 
Sex Object Index 15 08 
Discrimination Index 4.38 E 

Multiple r 

% variance explained Das 449% 


% variance (adjusted) 39.9% 32.5% 
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a separate MCA was done on them for married respondents 
only (see Table 8). Two independent dimensions were considered: 
the extent to which a marriage is happy or unhappy and the 
extent to which it is egalitarian or traditional. The latter dimension 
was defined in terms of the values and priorities that each spouse 
places on work and marriage, whether the wife works and whether 
the husband approves, and the actual division of labor in the 
household. 


Marital Satisfaction 


Among men, the only significant correlate of marital dissatis- 
faction was support for an end to marriage as an institution (y 
= —.95) [Gamma rather than Pearson r was used wherever 
possible on ordinal data, as a measure of strength of association 
that can pick up curvilinear trends (see Tavris, 1971).] The 
correlates of marital dissatisfaction for women, however, give us 
an indication of what they are dissatisfied about. Unhappily 
married women were significantly more likely than happily mar- 
ried women to think that men are sexists (y = —.32) and that 
men are better off than women in this society (y = —.23); they 
are also more likely to report changed feelings as a result of 
WLM activities: increased liking for other women (y — —.96), 
increased anger at men (y = —.95), and more pessimism about 
combining a career and marriage (y = —.41). i 

Marital satisfaction was not itself strongly related to attitudes 
toward the WLM (—.11 men, —.12 women). But satisfaction with 
the division of labor in the household was (Eta = +.26 men, +.21 


women). Ы 1 

Md were far more content than women with the AMAT 
of domestic tasks: 62% were very satisfied, compared 24 ly 
of the women (x? = 85.29, p < 001). The division of labor 


that they like so well, we should note, is the traditional one: 


id that the 
f men and 85% of the women said t 
о й or all of the housework and childcare (men 


i s > is is why, of the men 

do the occasional “heavy work ). Perhaps this is why, 

who are dissatisfied with their marriages, Over а 

still satisfied with the division of mo ا‎ as тн 
isfi e д 

women, d es ie ver task allocation contributes 


шүп ИМЕ: r 
mange e i агае for women than it does 


iness with а пет 
for fei pur the more egalitarian the split in housework 


and childcare, the more satis 


the division of labor and the marriage as а whole. For men, 
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the matter was reversed: The less they did around the house 
and the less time they spent in routine child care, the happier 
they were. 


Children 


Having children was for women related significantly both 
to dissatisfaction with marriage (у = .50) and with the division 
of labor (y = .28), but having children did not appreciably affect 
men's satisfaction with either. Children are a major change in 
a couple's lifestyle; it is easier to be egalitarian without children 
than with them. In this sample, the more children a woman had, 
the more likely it was that she had sole responsibility for housework 
and routine childcare and the more likely it was that her husband 
disapproved of her working. The more children a man had, the 
less likely he was to favor equality in housekeeping (y = .34) 
and in childcare (4 — .23) and the more likely he was to think 
that the children of working women are maladjusted (y = —.21). 
While children influence attitudes about practical matters such 
as who should take care of them, they did not have a major 


direct influence on attitudes toward the WLM (Eta — .15 for 
both sexes). 


Traditionalism/ Egalitarianism 

The first approach to define traditionalism was the Equality 
Index, which combined husband's participation in housework with 
the wife's occupation. Respondents were coded 1 for traditional 
(wife does not work, husband does little or no housework), 2 
for intermediate or mixed (wife works, husband does little or 
no housework), and 3 for egalitarian (wife works, husband shares 
housework 50-50). As the MCA in Table 8 shows, this index 
was significantly related to support for the WLM (Eta = .23 
for both sexes). Table 9 presents the exact percentages of respon- 
dents in each group who strongly favored the WLM. Egalitarian 
men were more than twice as likely to endorse the WLM as 


TABLE 9 
EQUALITY INDEX AND ATTITUDES To WLM 


Men Women 
Trad Міхеда Ева] Trad Mixed Egal 
(N= 112) (N = 207) (N=52) (N = 65) (N= 159) (N = 26) 
% pro-WLM 241 34.9 55.6 


39.7 49.9 40.7 
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traditional men, with intermediates falling in between. Among 
women, however, those who most strongly favored the WLM 
were the intermediates—women who work and who also are fully 
responsible for housework. 


Husband's Attitude Toward Wife Working 


This variable was especially significant for men; the more 
strongly they approved of their wives working, the more strongly 
they favored the WLM (Eta — —.42). This relationship is no 
surprise, since a central issue of the women's movement is the 
right of women to work in the capacity they choose. 

Working women were significantly less happy with their 
marriages if they thought their husbands disapproved of their 
employment; only 36% were satisfied, compared to 60% of those 
whose husbands approved their working and to 6096 of the 
housewives. 

Housewives whose husbands do not want them to work were 
the most conservative women in this sample: the most likely to 
agree that the children of working mothers are maladjusted, and 
the least likely to support the WLM or its proposals for day-care 
centers and equality in housekeeping. These women are, of course, 
the most committed to the traditional housewife role; they oppose 
attempts to change it—particularly when that change would entail 
conflict with a disapproving husband. 

Parenthetically, only one group reported that the WLM has 
made the division of labor more egalitarian: 1470 of the working 
wives whose husbands support them said this, and an additional 


5% reported "tension over the issue." None of the housewives 


reported a change toward egalitarianism, but 996 noted tension. 
Husband's Priority: Career vs. Family ; 
Another way of describing the traditionalism of a marriage 
is to look at the values the husband places on his own career 
and achievement and those he places on family and love e 
ships. It is quite common in sex-role research to focus on the 
women who deviate from the traditional mold; I was curious 


o deviate as well. 1 Aa 
e а measure of traditionalism / egalitarianism was 
a Husband Priority Index, which paired the husband’s nina 
to the item, “Which of the following gives you the most os 
in your life?,” with the wife's occupation. (On ри satis: prm 
question, most respondents chose career or family/love eA p uc 
ships; for this analysis, we omitted the few golf nuts and p p 
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TABLE 10 
HUSBAND'S CAREER / FAMILY PRIORITY AND ATTITUDES то WLM: MEN ONLY 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Traditional Nontraditional 
(М = 35) (М = 85) 

Very satisfied with marriage 36.4 68.3 
Work for personal satisfaction 75.0 65.3 
Scored high on WLM Index 22.6 40.3 

Wife's effect on job plans:* 
If she unhappy, would be influenced 22.9 44.6 
Would not be influenced 42.9 10.8 


*“Suppose that you have been offered a job that would give you substantially 
more satisfaction, What reaction by your spouse would be required to make you 
refuse the job?" Answers ranged from slight, moderate, and extreme unhappiness to 
refusal to continue relationship апа I would not be influenced. 


with other miscellaneous priorities.) The traditional pattern is 
that of career-oriented husband whose wife does not work; the 
nontraditional pattern is that of family-oriented husband whose 
wife does work. 


happier marriages than career-oriented men, by almost two to 
one. This supports Bailyn (1970) who also found that the rare 


not giving priority to their families out of default for not having 
good jobs. They were almost as likely as career-oriented men 


number of the nontraditional men said it would take only slight 


toward wife working" (Eta — — 49 men, —.16 women). Each 
of these items represents an aspect of nontraditionality in sex-role 
behavior that is salient for one sex or the other, but not for 
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both in the same way. That is, the extent to which a woman 
would break convention in her priority of work and marriage— 
demanding extreme if not total resistance from her husband before 
refusing a good job offer—is an indication of her commitment 
to what Rossi (no date/b) calls the optional female role, work. 
Conversely, the man who strongly supports his wife in that role 
is also being untraditional, since he breaks the male sex-role 
requirement of being the sole breadwinner. He is sharing a 
nonoptional role for men. In both cases, it is the break with 
the traditional way the sexes have gotten along in marriage that 
seems best to predict support for the WLM. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Women's liberation, as.a movement or an ideology, has very 
different meanings for men and for women. For most of the 
men in this sample, the issues are remote; they do not affect 
their lives in an immediate way. Accordingly, it is attitudes and 
values that best predict to their support for the WLM: political 
radicalism and liberalism, religious liberalism and atheism, the 
belief that sex differences are learned and not inevitable. But 
for women the issues of “liberation” are directly relevant to their 


experience; accordingly, itis experience—with discrimination, WI 


work, with sexism, with the difficulties of combining work ang 
marriage—that most influences their attitudes toward the WLM. 


For example, religion was an important factor for both sexes; 


i i issues 
but it was consistently stronger for men, and on some 1 
4 s t and Catholic men 


it made a difference for men only. Protestan а 1 
were more likely than other religious groups and atheists to think 


that WLM members are neurotic or castrating, to say that women 


are best fulfilled as wives and mothers, to believe that nuper 
are not discriminated against. Protestant and баро H m 
however, were no more or less likely than хо 9 0 49 
no religious persuasions to respond this way. aon 
family experiences mitigated the effect of таш) со bas йш 
there was no such intervening factor for their male sie Уз а 
Similarly, political preference was а stronger pre 
à re more likely than women to 


men than for women. Men we 

endorse organized political action as the best — wo 

discrimination; women preferred d eres e 
tecti ice for both sexes. s à 

may be a protective device fo e р di 

absolve liberal men from their own eae mee ponen 


it to them") or from pressures to change thet 
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trained to like housework"); individual analyses protect women 
from admitting anger or disrupting relationships (“I have only 
myself to blame”). As long as discrimination remains out there, 
happening to someone else, it is neither threatening nor demand- 
ing. Once a woman becomes aware of it in her own life, it becomes 
difficult to ignore. 


Pigs and Other Species 


We may now ask: Does such a creature as the male chauvinist 
pig really exist? In this sample of young political liberals, only 
a small minority, perhaps 10%, are truly threatened by all that 
the WLM stands for. Behaviorally and ideologically they are 
traditional; they tend to be uncomfortable around women, whom 
they consider more as sex objects than as friends. They are 
uncertain about their masculinity and believe that WLM members 
must have problems with their femininity. 

But if only a small proportion of the respondents were this 
opposed to women’s liberation, an equally small proportion are 
behavioral as well as ideological egalitarians—men who strongly 
support their wives working and who make concessions in their 
own time and career life to share 50-50 in household chores 
and childrearing. 

In this sample, the more interesting respondents are those 
who fall between the extreme traditionals and egalitarians. These 
are the unliberated liberals: the men who support women’s 
liberation as long as it stays somewhere else. Their attitudes are 
egalitarian but their behavior is traditional: 

—the great majority (73%) approves of equality in housekeeping and 
childcare, but only 15% of the married men actually share such 
responsibilities; 

—Mmost approve of their wives working, but many "would not be 
influenced” by their wives" unhappiness in making a career decision; 

—they agree that "almost all men are unconscious sexists,” but over 


half have been Conscious sexists by deceiving a woman in order to 
have sex, and one in 


| four does not think an intellectual peer is all 
that attractive anyway; 

—they support the WLM but only a few percent say that they have 
behaviorasa result of the movement. 
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for the well-educated women in this sample. (Thus education 
isa more important predictor of support for the WLM for women 
than for men because it provides women with options beyond 
the marriage role as a source of identity and self-esteem.) 

The break with the traditional is what predicts to support 
for the WLM. As more and more women join the labor force 
and encounter resistance from their employers and husbands, 
we can expect to see more women approve of and work for 
equal treatment and equal opportunity. What men will do is 
anyone's guess. They may resist change and loose a counterattack; 
some conservatives have already tried to regroup their forces, 
including outspoken women (Decter, 1972; Staines, Tavris, & 
Jayaratne, 1973). Or they may choose to move away from the 
constraints and pressures of the traditional male role, as some 
young men in this sample have done and as successful career 
men are beginning to advocate (Korda, 1973). 1 am encouraged 
that this particular battle in the war between the sexes will turn 


aout to be won by both sides. 
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is editor of The Female Experience, a collection of PT articles on 
women. 
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The Activists’ Corner 


The Honest Broker Project: Social Science and 
the Congress’ 


Oliver C. Moles 


National Institute of Education 


For the last several years the Poverty Committee of SPSSI 
has been operating a Social Science Information Service aimed 
at providing research evidence on provisions of pending bills 
to members of Congress. There is considerable interest in such 
“honest broker” activities (as indicated, for example, by the 
Conference on Public Policy for Psychologists which preceded 
the 1973 APA meetings), but certain difficulties in making this 
an effective reality. I will here review the history of the project, 
its present mode of operation, and its strengths and weaknesses, 
consider the service in terms of social influence processes, and 
conclude with an evaluation of the future usefulness of the project. 


Evolution of the Project 

I believe that the first reference to an “honest broker” role 
for SPSSI was made by Thomas Pettigrew when he was president 
in 1967. In the SPSSI Newsletter (November 1967) he said; ‘As 
professional behavioral scientists we do not possess тоғы 
approaching complete answers. But in all. humility we do know 
much more about these issues (war, race riots, poverty) than just 
a few short years ago; and we often know much that is not wd 
effectively communicated to our national leaders." Pettigrew chose 
the term. "honest broker" to imply the need for two-way com- 
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‘Thi is based on a symposium presentation at g 
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munication both of research findings to policy makers and of 
information on what is policy relevant from them. Among other 
things, he suggested opening a Washington office, perhaps with 
similar organizations, which would not lobby but would in his 
words, "inform segments of government of the Society's compe- 
tencies as well as alert Society members to relevant interests and 
needs in government." 

Soon thereafter a Washington Action Committee was formed 
to implement this idea, and SPSSI Council explored the possibility 
of opening a Washington office with other social science associa- 
tions concerned with social issues. The Committee envisioned 
arange of activities including contact with Congressmen on specific 
bills, sponsoring government-consultant seminars, and research 
reviews on proposed legislation. But nothing conclusive happened 
with the Committee, and other organizations were unwilling to 
cosponsor an office, 

In 1969 and 70 as head of the SPSSI Poverty Committe 
I found a number of SPSSI members in the Washington, D.C. 
area who were interested in exploring the honest broker concept. 
We met with different legislative aides and committee staff 
members. This was time consuming but enjoyable, and we learned 
agreat deal. We concluded that a social science information service 
would be a useful and feasible supplement to the Congressional 
Research Service and other resources of Congress, if certain 
conditions could be met. First, we would restrict ourselves to 
proposed legislation bearing only on poverty and minority group 
relations, in keeping with the general scope of the Committee's 
domain. Second, we would ask SPSSI Council for very modest 
1 Congressional Liaison to spot bills of 
Interest, trace their Progress, and coordinate the Committee's 
actions on them. We did not have the time to do this and also 


The Congressional Liaison Job 


We decided that the ideal Liaison representative should have 
three qualities: an understanding of the federal legislative process, 
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a degree in the social sciences, and familiarity with poverty and 
minority group issues and programs. Most emphasis has been 
placed on understanding the legislative process since developing 
rapport with legislative staff and following bills are our major 
point of contact. Thus far we have had three Liaison repre- 
sentatives, each of whom has had some prior involvement with 
issues and/or programs related to poverty. None, however, was 
trained in psychology or sociology, and this has been a handicap 
at times when people contacted would like to discuss substantive 
issues or know more about the expertise of SPSSI members. When 
such requests are anticipated we try to send a Committee member 
with our Liaison. 

The Liaison’s job description includes contacts withappropriate 
Congressional committees, identifying bills being written or pend- 
ing committee action and following their progress, surveying the 
interests of similar professional associations, assembling periodic 
reports, and related activities. Interestingly, our three Liaison 
people have all been women; the part time nature of the job 
has not appealed to men. 


Operation of the Honest Broker Project 


The Social Science Information Service, as We came to call 


it, began operation in June of 1971. We circulated an explanation 


of the Service to the relevant committees as well as Congressmen 


and Senators we thought would be specially interested, and since 
then to all new legislators. In describing the Service we said: 
“It will not advocate or promote the enactment of any bills. Instead, 
form legislators as to the likely 
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We ask all experts to speak for themselves rather than as 
organizational representatives. This prevents SPSSI or other 
organizations from being charged with endorsing the conclusions 
and recommendations of the experts, though we have left open 
the possibility that SPSSI might in the future want to endorse 
certain stands. We have set aside some funds to bring in experts 
to testify, though to date all their work has been by mail. 

In order to seek the cooperation of similar associations, the 
Committee sent letters to the heads of all APA divisions and 
about 30 other national professional associations, including orga- 
nizations of sociologists, demographers, anthropologists, political 
scientists, and statisticians. About 25-30% responded, mostly with 
enthusiastic interest. We will call on them as needed. The Service 
is also advised by a steering committee which includes repre- 
sentatives from the APA, the American Sociological Association, 
and the American Association for Public Opinion Research (which 
has a counterpart committee). 

Finally, in anticipation of increased activity, certain legislative 
areas with likely action such as aging, child development, educa- 
tion, and health care have been assigned to local Poverty committee 
members who are working in or know something about each 
area. There has not been enough happening yet to determine 
how well this will work, but in principle it should create a pool 
of competent brokers, 

А common misconception of the Service is that we are a 
lobby of some sort. There are several answers to that charge. 
First, we work only during the formative stages of legislation. 
Ideally, this means working with individual legislators while they 
"are drafting bills; at the latest it means presenting testimony at 
hearings. We do nothing during floor debates. Second, we work 
of SPSSI and cooperating organizations 
5 summarize research findings and present 
anynew evidence. Where there appear to be legitimate differences 
based on solid research, we attempt to have both points of view 
presented. 

A third and most important point is that once identified 
the expert Speaks on his or her «nin behalf, rather than as a 


they occupy. Finally, we seek 


to tell legislators of all parties about the Service and to work 
with all who request our help. 
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To avoid conflicts of interest we have not attempted to work 
with the executive branch. The federal agencies can more easily 
pay consultants, whereas legislative committees have less to spend 
this way. We have also disregarded the judiciary, but fortunately 
there are some exciting efforts to bring social science research- 
based knowledge into the courtroom (Levin, 1973). 


on pending bills which appears in the APA Monitor monthly. 
From this and other information Our Liaison obtains bills of 
interest. Currently [August 1973] we are assessing the need for 
testimony on a child abuse bill and sources of expertise. The 
bill calls for establishing a center to compile data on child abuse, 
act as a clearinghouse, and fund training, service and innovative 
prevention and treatment projects. Most who have testified to 
date appear to be practitioners and concerned laymen. We are 
exploring whether there is any systematic research on child abuse 
to present. Other areas of potential action m 
are bills on runaway children, job alienation, and health care. 
Let me move now to 
testimony in 1971 was on 
for the aged which eventually was enacte 
of the SPSSI Committee on Aging, and 
gerontologist, collaborated on comments. : 
three bills to extend the Older Americans Act. 
In the health care ишш Administrat 
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chologists were assembled for hearings on unemployment and 
the productivity of labor. 


Social Influence Processes 


The activities of the Service might be described as employing 
"expert power" in terms of the bases of social power outlined 
by French and Raven (1959). In contrast to such other bases 
of power as reward or coercion, expert power is based on the 
extent of knowledge one attributes to another and the belief 
that the other is telling the truth. Accepting a physician's advice 
on medical matters is a common example of expert influence, 
and such influence has been demonstrated experimentally. 

Belief in the expertise of social scientists is probably enhanced 
by an understanding of the scientific methods used and reduced 
by perceptions that social science at times challenges the status 
quo because it goes against common sense interpretations of events 
and vested interest. Since expert power is confined to rather 
delimited areas of knowledge, it would also be weakened if the 
expert were thought to be mixing his personal values with his 
interpretation of research findings. This is one reason why we 
have found it so important to stress this separation. If one attempts 
to exert expert influence outside the range of his expertise, French 
and Raven (1959) suggest that confidence in the expert may be 
undermined. On the positive side, it obviously pays to get the 
most knowledgeable experts, as we try to do. 


An Evaluation of the Project 


í This brings usto an evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the Social Science Information Service. First the good news, 


erty Committee in Washington who have 
attended many meetings and generously shouldered different 
parts of the broker function. Since most of these individuals work 
in federal agencies, they are also attuned to programs, their relative 


Our committee also includes politi 

people who were not SPSSI members before. The former have 
been a great help in understanding the workings of Congress. 

; of related professional associa- 
tions. We do want to make the Service multidisciplinary within 
the social sciences, and they provide a bridge to such expertise 
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which hopefully we will find occasion to draw on more in the 
future. In addition, we certainly would have had time to do little 
without the work of our Congressional Liaison Representative 
fin е wi ete naturally some legislators more interested 
rvice than others, W i 
Mie e have successfully remained above 
We have found some duplication of effort which faster 
contacts via telephone should help to avoid. It is also true that 
sometimes the legislative committees are already in touch with 
prominent experts. Then we check to see whether they are 
surveying all the relevant ground and whether there are others 
with new data worth presenting. And we have yet to establish 
a true dialogue for any period of time with legislators or their 
aides so as to probe their sense of what is policy relevant. 
There is much frustration in. this business, what with short 
lead time before hearings and bills that never get anywhere. In 
addition, this year it seemed as if much activity was aimed at 
the debate over reducing federal domestic spending for social 


programs, rather than being focused on new social legislation. 


We try to guess the fate of bills by the status of who introduced 
them and what committee they are referred to, but this is not 


always a good guide. 
Our dependence on volunteers means that in a few cases 


the work does not get done or comes too late, but by and large 
both the Committee and outside experts have met the deadlines. 
An indication of their commitment is that we have not been 
asked to reimburse expenses of the experts even though we 


explicitly offer to do so at the outset. 
However, because written testimony may not be seen until 
the record of hearings is printed some time after committee 
consideration, we would like to have oral testimony presented. 
This will cost more since it requires bringing people into town. 
A final problem might simply be called disillusionment. In 
the wake of negative evaluations of some social programs of the 
1960s legislators are questioning the utility of new programs. 
This plus the emphasis on revenue-sharing may help to account 
for the reduced interest in new bills addressed to specific social 
problems in the area of poverty and minority group relations. 
There is another kind of disillusionment and that is with 
the authority of the social sciences. Some problems are not 
amenable to certain techniques (cost-benefit-analysis is a goo 
hat people 


example) and there is still the old controversy between W! 
say—their knowledge, attitudes, perceptions—and what they ап! 
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the groups they are reporting on actually do. But even with the 
proper cautions about research methods and their limitations, 
there are substantial questions of interpretation of findings. An 
example has just recently surfaced again in the controversy 
between David Armor and Thomas Pettigrew on the effects of 
bussing on academic achievement (see Orfield, 1973). Who has 
the more accurate interpretation of the findings to be reconciled? 
We have some guides in the adequacy of the study designs, the 
populations to which it is appropriate to generalize, whether 
replications produce similar results, and how close the interpreta- 
tion is to the data (that is, whether alternate interpretations are 
equally plausible). But these are questions for the academic 
community to resolve. The Social Science Information Service 
must operate with the best available at the time. And, unfortu- 
nately, sometimes the evidence is not quite on the same issues 
as the bill addresses. 

І am sure that contradictory interpretations by reputable 
scholars will continue to surface and that in less publicized form 
they are likely to exist for other questions of less sensitive concern. 
Given this state of affairs, I believe that the Service must depend 
on the professional organizations to judge which is the most 
competent advice, or whether the evidence is so ambiguous that 
in fact both sides should be presented. If so, the Service should 
do this. 

There is also the question of interjecting humanitarian con- 
cerns and other aspects of a responsible citizen role into testimony 
and other Service information provided. This is often difficult 
to disentangle from one's role as a responsible social scientist, 
but it Is an important distinction if we are to remain credible 
pens oy to E ise when others expect us to be speaking 
dul accumulated body of knowledge. At this point we can 

n'y try to impress on those who speak the importance of all 


this. In most cases they have kept to their social scientist role. 


The Future of the Service 


The Poverty Committee has learned a great deal about how 
to conduct a Social Science Information Service during these past 
few years. There is considerable interest among professional 
associations, and a good capability within the Committee. We 
have come to appreciate the need for speed in response, and 
the value of continuous contact with committees and legislators 
to see how bills are progressing. At the same time, we realize 
that even with effective communication from social scientists, our 
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conclusions and recommendations are not nec 1 i 

be followed. Politicians have other interests to «зч =) ага 
as James Coleman (1972) has pointed out, policy decisions are 
frequently made during “bursts of last-minute activity . . . as 
legislative log-jams break." This leads, as he put it, to “deliberations 
about what strategies will generate enough support to enable 
passage of legislation, rather than deliberations about social 
consequences of the legislation." The challenge is whether enough 
support can be generated for legislative proposals based on social 
science information by means of activity at the initial formulation 
and hearing stages, such as our Service attempts to provide. If 
the research evidence on likely social and psychological effects 
of programs goes unheeded, then social scientists may need to 
become more active advocates with legislators, and other channels 
may need to be employed to bring research evidence before the 
public and major policy-makers. 

As a final note, a word is in order about the federal govern- 
ment's current emphasis on policy-oriented research as opposed 
to basic and nondirected applied research. Within the limitations 
of the state of the art, this new emphasis should eventually provide 
a vast body of information relevant to the impact of programs, 
need for them, their projected costs, and related issues. Even 
with this, I still see a role for the Social Science Information 
Service in at least two ways. The first is in making available to 
legislators reports and investigations which might otherwise be ' 
ignored or overlooked. The second is in organizing the presenta- 
tion of information on bills which arise on short notice where 
there is insufficient lead time for policy-oriented research to have 


been conducted. In short, whenever there is policy-relevant 
research, social scientists need be concerned with its use, and 


the Service is one means of making this possible. 
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